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PREFACE. 


Ok  the  importance  of  connecting  the  study  of  Sacred  with 
Profime  History,  it  would  be  useless  to  dilate. 

1  gkxry  gfldfl  the  ncred  page,  majestic  aa  the  ami ; 

It  givee  a  light  to  every  age, — it  giyes  but  bonowa  none: 

it  throws  a  radiance  on  the  records  of  ancient  times,  which 
nothing  else  can  give;  and,  mid  the  darkness  and  clouds 
which  surround  the  steps  of  Providence,  it  casts  a  cheering 
and  a  guiding  light,  without  which  all  were  uncertainty  and 
doubt 

On  reviewing  history,  the  Writer  has  ventured  to  pass  be- 
ycnd  toe  path  of  preceding  authors :  he  has  reflected  on  what 
he  believed  the  evident  or  probable  tendency  of  an  event  or 
a  series  of  events,  to  promote  and  give  publicity  to  the  true 
religion,  to  corrupt,  obscure,  subvert  it,  or  arrest  its  progress. 
Many  of  the  rational  creatures  work  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
partial goodness  and  spontaneous  compassion  of  the  Supreme, 
and  yet  thereby  only  expose  their  feebleness  as  well  as  wick- 
edness ;  for  he  ruleth  over  all,  and  will  make  all  things  sub- 
serve to  accomplish  his  sovereign  will :  His  dominion  is  an 
everkstmg  dominion,  and  his  kingdom  is  from  generation  to 
generation.  Though  the  superintmding  power  of  Grod  over 
the  progress  of  nations  may  be  as  untraceable  as  EUs  paths 
in  the  ocean,  yet  the  effects  are  everywhere  visible,  and  mani- 
fest the  progressive  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  denunciatioDS 
and  promises  s^  forth  in  the  Holy  Oracles. 

All  who  have  wisdom  to  discern  this  power  opening  in 
passing  events,  acquire  increased  knowledge  of  the  inconei^iv- 
able  and  unsearchable  excellences  of  the  Divine  nature.  f^)(i 
of  his  benevolent  purposes  and  design  respecting  our  mlien 
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laee.  And  what  is  all  other  knowledge  compared  to  this? 
'^  This  is  life  eternal^  that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  trae 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent"  Men  differ 
greatly  in  mental  capacity  and  acquirements,  modes  of  think- 
ing, education,  and  opportunities  of  judging  correctly,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  two  persons  should  view  the 
doings  of  Providence  under  precisely  the  same  aspect,  or  at 
once  agree  in  their  opinion  of  the  resalt  of  an  event,  or  se* 
ries  of  events ;  yet  the  more  closely  and  constantly  candid 
persons  contemplate  the  transactions  of  mankind,  the  more 
unanimous  will  they  become  in  judgment  respecting  their 
moral  and  religious  influence.  This  induces  the  Author  to 
hope,  that  views  of  certain  events  which  at  first  glance  some 
may  regard  mere  fancy  or  conjecture,  will,  after  more  mature 
reflection,  appear  just,  and  adapted  to  excite  Christians  to  ad- 
teire  the  manifold  wisdom,  boundless  power,  and  overflowing' 
goodness  of  Jehovah,  in  his  administration  on  earth. 

Reference  to  one  or  two  subjects  may  convey  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  this  and  similar  Works.  > 
*  In  the  latter,  for  instance,  the  captivity  of  Israel  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  wars  and  victories 
of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  what  some  modern  authors  would 
denominate  the  religious  philosophy  of  this  portion  of  history, 
is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  overlooked.  Here  we  regard 
Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of  the  chosen  people  as  the  high- 
est  triumph  of  idolatry ;  and  consequently  infer  that  it  waa 
divinely  proper  for  Jehovah  to  terminate  his  long-suffering 
towards  the  worshippers  of  idols,  and  display  his  superiority 
over  them.  This  he  did  by  giving  the  empire  to  the  Persians, 
who  utterly  abhorred  idols,  the  work  of  man's  hands.  The 
capture  of  Babylon,  by  Cyrus,  overthrew  the  dominion  of 
idols ;  nor  did  they  ever  again  command  the  devout  reverence 
and  unreserved  subjection  of  all  ranks  of  society.  Idols  con- 
tmued,  indeed,  to  be  worshipped  by  all,  but  many  questioned 
their  power,  and  not  a  few  secretly  treated  them  with  con- 
tempt   And  about  the  same  period  Divine  truth  received  a 


miflity  impabe,  which  occasioned  its  more  imtiid  |u)d  'wiid 
difiosion,  through  successive  generations,  till  its  triamphMrt 
reign  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles.  See  ToL  I. 
Chap.  IV.,  pages  81—91. 

Again,  in  tracing  the  course  of  events,  by  which  the  Gveeks 
ascended  to  universal  empire,  the  apparent  tendeocias  and 
influences  of  some  of  them  merit  more  prominence  in  a  work 
on  the  Connexion  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  them.  Pious  and  benevolent  minds  m\ak 
be  refreshed  when  they  perceive  that  the  diswmination  of  di- 
Tine  trtrth  kept  pace  with  the  language  of  Greeee,  in  iu  ae- 
tonishing  progress  in  the  kingdoms  conquered  by  Aiexaadsr 
and  lus  successors.  This  subject  is  adverted  to  in  YoL  I.  Chap. 
IX  pages  146,  164,  165,  173. ;  Chap.  XIIL  page  186.  To 
contemplate  the  vanity  of  the  utmost  exertions  oi  the  mighrissT 
mental  and  ph3^ical  powers  of  men  to  attain  an  object  agifoud 
p  the  councils  and  predictions  of  Heaven,  must  have  a  sat 
utary  influence  on  all  men,  especially  Christians.  How  stri- 
kingly was  the  weakness  of  man  exhibited  in  the  ineflkacy 
of  the  schemes  and  labours  of  several  of  Alexander's  princei 
to  efiect  the  unity  of  his  empire,  which  Daniel  foretold  should 
be  broken  up  t  see  Vol.  I  Chap.  XI . 

The  Panic  wars,  and  the  final  conquest  of  Carthage  by 
Rome,  fill  many  a  page  of  history ;  but  authors  have  not  dis- 
tinctly observed  the  Divine  goodness  and  mercy  to  man  dis- 
covered by  giving  the  empire  to  the  latter,  rather  than  the 
former,  although  nothing  seems  more  obvious,  on  a  slight  re- 
view of  the  character,  position,  and  circumstances  of  these 
nations.  How  unexpected,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  warriors,  how  improbable,  was  the  entire 
subjugation  of  Carthage  by  Rome,  is  shown  in  VoL  L  Chapi 
IIL  IV.  That  this  great  event  was  most  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  and  true  religion,  will  not  be  doubted 
by  any  who  believe  that  the  remarks  to  be  found  in.  VoL  IL 
pages  49 — 53,  are  founded  in  truth. 

The  reign  of  Herod  forms  an  important  part  of  Jewish 


Uiory ;  yet  the  Divine  propriety  of  gimg  the  Holy  IsisA 
to  that  ungodly  moDarch  has  been  g;enerally  overlooked;  eee 
Vol.  II.  Chap.  IX  187,  188. 

The  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  Fourth  Empire  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Fifth,  is  repeatedly  noticed,  especially  in 
Vol.  IL  pages  183—186 ;  VoL  III  pages  227—232. 

The  writer  conceives  it  superfluous  to  adduce  any  more 
«zamples  to  indicate  the  plan  of  his  work.  He  has  written 
in  the  hope  of  inducing  readers  of  history,  especially  the 
young,  to  investigate  the  designs  of  God  in  his  adminiBtim- 
tion,  and  to  recognise  his  unsearchable  perfections  and  abso- 
lote  goodness  in  all  things.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  proper  instrument  to  attain  the  desired  end,  is  for 
others  to  judge.  Consciousness  of  a  worthy  motive  is  ample 
lecoD^pence  tx  much  labour,  although  the  ultimate  olgect 
ahoukl  not  be  attained. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  RACE  OF  ISRAEL,  GOD'S  PECULIAR  PEOPLE. 

Elation  of  mind  oa  account  of  the  antiqni^,  rank,  or  ap* 
phttded  deeds  of  ancestors,  prevails  more  or  less  among  all 
men:  this  confessedly  has  in  no  small  degree  been  Tisible 
among  the  Jews,  or  the  race  of  Jacob,  and  if  the  chenshing 
of  this  feeling  be  admissible  and  proper  in  any  people,  it  is  in- 
controvertibly  so  in  them.  The  descendants  of  the  feidifal 
patriarch  are  the  only  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  can, 
on  satisfactory  evidence,  trace  their  genealogy  up  to  Adam, 
the  first  man.  Except  that  preserved  in  the  Sacred  Writings, 
every  written  history  of  mankind,  or  of  any  race  of  men, 
which  ascends  much  higher  than  the  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  is  justly  deemed  fabulous  by  all  who  haye 
thoroughly  investigated  the  subject  The  Ambs  may  trace 
their  descent  from  Abraham,  and  others  may  conjecture  that 
one  or  other  of  the  sons  of  Noah  was  their  great  ancestor ; 
out  the  Jews  alone  can  name  the  father  or  chief  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  of  their  race,  from  Scth  the  third  son  of 
Adam  down  to  David  their  most  exalted  king ;  and  the  name 
^f  the  chief  of  every  generation  of  his  race  is  distinctly  re- 
corded till  Mary  became  the  mother  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
who  was  recognised  by  his  people  as  the  son  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  royal  heir  of  David. 

The  Jews  can  not  only  contemplate  their  remote  ancestors 
as  the  most  ancient,  but  also  as  tne  most  excellent  and  most 
honourable  race  who  have  inhabited  the  ^lobe.  They  were 
not,  so  &r  as  the  Divine  Record  teaches,  distingoishea  above 
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other  men  by  superiority  of  natnral  qualities,  physical  or  in- 
tellectual, great  scientific  acquirements  or  immense  wealth,  nor 
by  the  possession  of  vast  pontical  or  commercial  power,  or  by 
warlike  pursuits;  an  nnspealmbly  nobler  destiny  was  theirs,— 
they  Were  the  chosen  worshippers  of  the  True  and  Living 
God. 

The  brief  notice  of  the  antediluvians  by  Moses  may  origi- 
nate innumerable  speculations,  at  once  useful  and  entertain- 
ing-; bul  a  mere  ailusion  to  the  general  delineation  of  their 
^rsonal  character  presented  us  is  enough  for  our  object 
They  consisted  of  two  races,  the  Cainites  and  Sethites,  the 
chiefs  of  whom  received,  in  common,  the  most  important  in- 
structions on  religion  which  were  communicated  before  the 
deluge,  that  is,  during  the  first  si^cteen  hundred  and  fifty-six 
years  of  the  world. 

The  Cainites,  as  a  race,  appear  to  have  cast  off  the  fear  of 
God.  and  wholly  renounced  the  institutes  of  his  worship.  In- 
diviauals  or  femilies  among  them  may  have  retained  the  truth 
revealed  by  Ghxl  to  their  lather  Adam ;  but  we  perceive  no 
indieatioD  m  the  community  of  religious  principle  or  practice. 
They  lived  without  reverence  for  God,  without  hope  of  im- 
mortalily,  and  without  belief  in  die  promise  that  an  Almighty 
Saviour  should  be  bom,  and  live  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
deceiver  and  destroyer  of  man.  Their  strong  and  daring 
spirits  bowed  not  to  idols,  images,  or  suprstition  *  they  were 
unmoved  by  apprehensions  of  the  invisible  world  ;  and  by 
ambition,  violence,  and  sensuality,  they  filled  the  world  witn 
blood ;  and  had  not  omnipotent  power  and  just  vensneance 
shoztened  their  course,  they  would  have  extinguished  human 
life,  or  rendered  the  benevolent  and  ample  provision  of 
Heaven  to  impart  human  felicity  vain.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  that  tradition  harmonises  with  the  Sacred  Record 
in  its  description  of  the  first  great  apoetacy  of  mankind. 
Hesiod  remarks  of  the  generation  who  perished  by  the  del- 
ude, that  "they  could  not  abstain  from  mutually  inflicting 
violence  on  each  other  ^  nor  would  they  worship  the  immor- 
tals, nor  sacrifice  to  the  blessed  ones  on  their  altars.  There- 
fore Zeus  (the  Deity)  removed  them,  because  they  would  not 
give  honour  to  the  blessed  gods." 

The  Sethites  continued,  probably,  nearly  one  thousand 
years  conaecrated  t6  the  worshin  and  service  of  God  -for 
they  were  accounted  and  treated  by  Him  as  his  sons.  That 
none  of  them  joined  the  apostates  we  have  no  reason  to  assert 
.or  deny;  nevertheless,  the  record  concerning  them  justifies 
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the  opiaion  that  ther  genmlly  fett«d  God  and  trcanMed  «c 
his  word  ;  and  may  have  given  riae  to  the  tradition  that  the 
age  of  gold  was  the  first  age  of  the  world.  The  oldest  of 
each  generation  was  the  chief  ruler  and  priest,  and  several 
of  these  were  also  prophets,  as  maj  he  learned  from  the  regis- 
ter of  them  preserved  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Their 
rehgioos  principles  and  rites  were  few  and  mmple,  hut  con- 
sammately  adapted  to  sustain,  strengthen,  and  cherish  in  them 
dependence,  gratitude,  suhmission,  and  obedience  towards 
God.  He  made  himself  known  to  them  as  the  Creator  and 
Possessor  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  as  Gtod,  the 
Savioar  of  roan,  pledged  by  his  word  to  raise  up  for  them 
One,  almighty  to  destroy  by  his  personal  sufferings  the  works 
of  the  serpent  the  devil ;  and,  by  consequence,  to  restore  to 
them  all  the  Hie  and  blessedness  which  they  had  forfeited  hy 
»n.  Of  the  work  of  the  divinely  ordained  Deliverer,  and  its 
inconceival^y  happy  results,  they  were,  every  morning  and 
eyening,  by  sacrificial  rites,  symbolically  institicted,  so  that 
they  might  have  them  ever  present  to  their  minds.  A  fittle 
redeetion  will,  we  apprehend,  produce  fhU  penvaaon  in  tiie 
minds  of  all  believers  in  revelation,  that  the  ritual  of  saerifiee 
was  instituted  by  God.  We  have  no  evidence  that  Adam 
and  his  sons  were  accustcmied  to  take  the  life  <^  any  animai 
foir  their  own  use ;  and  is  it  not  therefore  probable  that  the 
i^dns  of  which  the  dress  of  the  first  pair  were  made,  were 
those  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice?  From  the  pennisskm 
to  use  animal  food  granted  to  Noah  t  seems  reasonable  to 
mfer  that  mankind  had  been  restricuxi  tnm  killing  animals, 
except  for  religious  purposes. '  Now,  it  they  were  not  accua- 
tixned  to  feed  on  animals,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  could  imagine,  unless  divinely  instructed,  that  the  bleed 
of  animals  could  be  acceptable  to  God  as  a  present  or  offer- 
ing to  expiate  their  sins.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  such 
an  idea  originated  in  the  human  mind.  Though  we  may 
clearly  perceive  the  suitableness  of  animal  sacrifice  to  symbol- 
ise an  expiation  for  sin,  in  consequence  of  Divine  revelation 
given  us  on  the  subject,  yet  no  one  can  show  that,  without 
that  instruction,  it  would  have  naturally  risen  in  the  human 
mind.  And  had  even  the  sentiment  been  conceived  by  Adam 
or  Abel,  they  would  not  have  presumed  to  act  on  it,  and  tes- 
tify their  homage  to  God  by  consummg  his  creature!  by  l^re. 
without  his  authority.  Having  recentl3r  learned  tlie  awfal 
effect  of  doing  what  he  had  prohibited,  is  it  veasdnable  to^  sup- 
pose that  they  would  have  presumed  to  conaideT  the^iselves 


qmlified  to  devise,  or  belkved  tbeowMlves  powewod  of  a  n^ht 
to  prescribe  a  form  of  worship  worthy  of  His  approbation  ? 
That  he  approved  of  animal  sacrifice  is,  however,  uiiques- 
tionable ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  has  always  said  to 
those  who  worshipped  him  according  to  forms  of  human  in* 
vention,  ^^  Who  hath  required  this  of  your  hand  ?"  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  institution  of  sacrifice  is  of  Divine 
origin.  This  is  not  indeed  taught  us  in  plain  language  in 
the  Sacred  Oracles,  but  it  seems  fully  implied  in  the  announce- 
ment  that  the  cherubim  were  placed  at  the  east  of  Eden, 
immediaitely  on  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve;  for  the 
whole  history  of  that  marvellous  emblem  proves  that  the  altar 
ibr  aacrifice  always  accompanied  it  Every  worshipper  of 
God,  in  every  act  of  worship,  looked  towards  the  cherubim ; 
but  he  never  expected  acceptance,  except  for  the  sake  of  hie 
sacrifice.  This  alone  elevated  his  soul  above  the  dreadful 
apprehension  that  the  burning  flame  issuing  from  the  cheru* 
bim  should  consume  him. 

This  form  of  worship  Noah  established  after  the  deluge ; 
and  it  was  propagated  over  the  world,  more  or  less  perfect,  by 
all  his  descendants.  The  faithful  report  of  the  tremendous 
cataslropihe  which  destroyed  the  bold  and  presumptuous  sin- 
ners of  the  old  world,  by  Noah  and  his  family,  was  indelibly 
fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  three  races  of  the  postdiluvian  reno- 
vated world.  And  we  have  strong  evidence  that,  wherever 
they  wandered,  they  carried  with  them  deep  impressions  of 
the  existence  of  spiritual  and  invisible  agency,  powerful  and 
active  to  protect  the  just,  and  inflict  venc^eance  on  the  profane 
and  profligate.  And  this  may  probably  account  for  the  fad 
that  the  atheism  and  infidelity  of  past  ages  were  buried  with 
their  advocates  in  the  waters,  and  have  never  recovered  vi- 
gour to  erase  from  any  great  community  the  entire  form  of 
religion. 

The  races  of  Japhet  and  Ham  became  idolaters.  But  who 
has  examined  idol  and  image  worship,  in  all  its  forms,  and 
not  perceived  that  it  carried  strong  marks  of  its  original  deri- 
vatioii  from  the  religious  worship  of  the  patriarchs  ?  Every 
false  religion  is  a  perverted  imitation  of  the  true.  Divine 
truth,  in  every  age  and  country,  has  been,  to  the  extent  judged 
necewiry  by  the  rulers  of  this  wqrld,  whether  kings,  philoso- 
phers, priests,  or  sovereigns,  incorporated  with  falsehood. 
The  goA  qf  the  world,,  who  first  atteinpted  to  reign  undar 
tlie  fi>n|»  of  a  Uoo,  found  it  ej^pMsdieqt,  af&r  tjne  4eluge,  to  as- 
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mme  the  toam  rf  an  angd  of  light,  or  to  aaiume  his  aocieot 
dugiiise  of  a  serpent 

The  race  of  Snem,  it  is  generally  beliered,  were  the  choaen 
of  Gkxi,  ordained  to  preserve  the  LNnne  revelations  to  their 
ancestors,  and  io  maintain  his  worship.  They  were  favoured 
with  the  ministry  of  Noah  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  flood,  and  consequently  till  Abraham  was  nearly  sixty 
years  old.  During  the  intervening  period,  there  were  nine 
subordinate  chiefs  over  the  Shemites,  the  fathers  of  as  many 
generations.  Many  think  that  Noah  accompanied,  not  the 
multitude  that  emigrated  from  Armenia,  till  they  came,  doubt- 
less by  a  circuitous  route,  (which  may  have  had  many  tem- 
porary stations,)  to  the  plains  of  Shinar.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
fxible  that  some  of  the  Shemites  were  among  the  emigrants, 
and  adopted  the  corrupt  religion  of  Nimrod ;  for  the  ancestors 
of  Abranam  are  said  to  have  served  ^' other  gods''  east  of  the 
Euphrates. 

The  brief  record  of  the  chosen  race  from  Seth  to  Abraham 
aiid  Moses  suggests  that  they  were  placed  under  a  superna- 
tural administration,  resembling  that  by  which  the  race  of 
Jacob  were  afterwards  govemeid.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
gift  of  inspiration  and  of  prophecy  was  conferred  on  Enoch, 
Lamech,  and  Noah ;  and  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the 
deliverance  of  Noah  were  remarkable  examples  of  miraculous 
interposition,  to  tesdfy  that  Jehovah  loved  righteousness,  and 
with  a  very  pleasant  countenance  beheld  the  upright  Nor 
are  we  without  decisive  proof  that  the  public  worshippers  of 
God  were,  as  a  community,  governed  by  Uie  law  of  just  re- 
tribution in  this  life.  They  enjoyed  temporal  prosperity  when 
they  fiiithfully  served  God,  and  endured  signal  punishment 
when  they  publicly  dishonoured  his  name.  It  was  evidendy 
this  that  occasioned  JoVs  friends  rashly  to  infer  that  because 
he  was  greatly  afflicted  he  was  certainly  a  hypocrite.  In  proof 
of  this,  one  of  them  appealed  to  the  most  celebrated  maxims  of 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  who  distinctly  taught  the  doctrine  of 
retribution :  Job  xv.  17 — 35.  This  law,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  enforced  by  the  rulers ;  hence  the  fearful  appre- 
hensions of  seventy-seven  fold  greater  punishment  for  killing 
a  man,  perhaps  accidentally,  than  that  denounced  on  Cain. 
Judah  and  Jod  attest  that  the  adulterer  was  sentenced  to  suffer 
death,  and  the  latter  teaches  us  that  the  worshipper  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  subjected  himself  to  the  same  sentence. 

When  Abraham  intimated  to  his  nearest  relations  that  Gbd 
had  appeared  to  him,  and  called  him  to  leave  Chaldea,  they 
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evidently  prepared  to  accompany  him,  for  his  father  took  the 
lead  of  the  party ;  -and  they  fixed  on  Haran  in  Mesopotamia 
for  their  future  residence.  They  were  all  worshippers  of  the 
True  God ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  about  one  "hundred  and 
eighty  years,  their  form  of  worship  was  debased  by  the  use 
of  images,  as  we  find  in  the  family  of  Laban,  the  grandson  oi 
Nahor,  who  remained  in  Haran  after  the  departure  of  Abra 
ham  for  a  country  which  Jehovah  promised  to  show  him. 

That  land  was  named  Canaan,  from  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham. 
Few  spots  of  it  seem  to  have  been  appropriated  by  any  one  at 
the  time  of  Abraham's  arrival.  He  and  his  sons  and.  grand- 
sons sojourned  in  it  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  because  God 
had  promised  that  their  descendants  should  possess  it,  and  es 
pecially  because  their  families  seem  to  have  been  more  nume 
rous  or  more  distinguished  than  the  other  inhabitants,  it  came 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  ^^  The  land  of  the  Hebrews." 
During  their  absence  in  Egypt  for  several  hundred  years, 
this  country  was  fully  peopled  by  Canaanites,  who  were 
divided  into  a  number  of  nations  or  kingdoms.  They  were 
chiefly  famous  on  account  of  the  number  and  strength  of  their 
cities,  the  barbarous  and  superstitious  character  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  the  licentiousness  of  their  manners ;  no  alliance  with 
them  and  the  race  of  Judah  was  therefore  admissible,  had 
even  the  land  been  sufficient  to  support  both  communities. 
Their  expulsion  or  destruction  became  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose  of  Jeho- 
vah, to  manifest,  in  a  signal  manner,  the  perfections  of  his  na- 
ture and  the  holiness  of  his  laws,  in  tne  land  promised  to 
Abraham.  The  Divine  propriety  of  the  instructions  given  to 
Moses  and  Joshua  how  to  treat  the  Canaanites  is  the  subject 
of  several  notes  in  the  Pocket  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  see  Deut.  vii.  1 — 4. 

Canaan,  or  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews,  was  comparatively 
a  small  country,  being  less  than  two  hundred  miles  long  and 
one  hundred  broad.  But  God  announced  to  Abraham  that 
he  would  put  those  of  his  descendants  who  imitated  his  faith 
and  obedience  in  possession  of  all  the  regions  stretching 
"  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates."  The  former 
they  were  authorised  by  God  to  seize  by  force ;  the  latter  they 
obtained  by  success  in  defensive  war.  Canaan  Proper  was 
properly  the  Holy  Land,  because  in  it  was  the  seat  of  divine 
V^orship ;  but  idolatry  was  not  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses 
10  exist  in  any  part  of  the  lands  conquered  by  Israel.  For 
wherever  their  power  was  predominant,  they  were  enjoined 
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to  destroy  ev^ry  ▼estijre  of  idolatry,  and  establish  the  worship 
of  the  TrOe  Uod.  This,  it  ought  to  be  cswefully  observed, 
was  the  special  object  for  which  God  chose  for  his  people  or 
public  worshippers  the  race  of  Jacob.  He  is  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe,  and  the  impartial  Juds^e  ;  He  respects 
not  men  on  accoant  of  those  things  which  they  admire  and 
praise ;  moral  excellence  alone  renders  one  man  more  than 
another  beloved  by  his  Creator ;  nnd  no  nation  could  prove 
themselves  more  destitute  of  thi**  than  the  Jews,  in  all  ages. 
They  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber, who  truly  believed  God  and  his  prophets,  a  people  ex- 
cecdingiy  perverse  in  heart,  and  hypocritical  or  wicked  in 
life.  They  were,  therefore,  not  selected  for  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple of  the  Most  High  because  they  deserved  his  favour,  but 
in  accordance  ^vith  his  own  purpose  respecting  the  race  of 
Seth,  and  his  promise  to  Abraham.  And  his  object  in  the 
selection  was  that  they  should  be  the  witnesses  that  he  was 
the  only  Trtte  and  Living  God,  the  depositary  of  his  revela- 
tions, and  the  instruments  of  making  known  the  benevolent 
and  just  nature  of  his  administration,  as  the  supreme  Sove- 
reign, Savionr,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race. 

This  great  and  most  important  of  all  objects,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  intelligent  being,  capable  of  judging  of  real  excel- 
lence, must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  age  of  Abraham ;  for  while  it  was  at  once  essen- 
tial to  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  we  perceive  not  how  it  could,  be  attained  by  any 
other  mfvins  than  that  adopted  by  infinite  wisdom; — the 
separation  of  a  people  by  whom  God  should  make  himself 
known  m  the  manner  he  did,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  race  of  Jacob. 

This  will  appear  if  we  reflect  on  their  position  and  relation 
to  the  nations,  from  the  time  that  Abraham  was  called  to  leave 
Chaldea  till  the  time  when  they  ceased  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  by  the  Deity  as  his  peculiar  people.  During  this  long 
period,  from  a.  m.  2023  to  a.  d.  70,  they  were  placed  in  the 
position  most  fevourable  to  the  publicity  of  their  principles, 
lorm  of  worship,  and  the  remarkable  and  marvellous  events 
which  befell  them. 

Had  Abraham  remained  in  Chaldea,  the  history  of  him 
and  his  race  would  have  been  for  many  generations  almost 
whoDy  unknown  to  the  gpreat  mass  of  tne  human  race ;  for 
the  events  which  transpired  east  of  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
day  of  Chedorlaomer  to  the  time  of  Pol,  Icing  of  Assyria, 
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who  was  contei3ipoTary  with  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  are 
buried  in  oblivicoi,  or  enveloped  in  fabuloiui  records.  Nor  did 
any  nation  during  this  period  maintain,  as  far  as  history 
attests,  much  intercourse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  globe, 
except  the  Idumeans,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  Eg3rptian8,  and  the 
colonies  from  the  Red  Sea,  by  whom  were  built  the  commer- 
cinl  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And  the  latter  had  most  pro- 
bably not  emerged  from  obscurity  before  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  Joshua ;  by  consequence,  we  may  see  the  pro- 
priety of  the  long  sojourn  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  great  centre 
of  the  early  world's  activity  and  commerce.  That  Israel 
were  then  a  conspicuous  people,  no  one  can  doubt  who  adyerts 
to  the  dignity  and  influence  of  Joseph,  the  talented  and  emin- 
ently religious  son  of  Jacob. 

The  Syrians  and  other  nations  were  rapidly  rising  to  the 
ascendancy  in  political  power  and  commerce  when  Israel 
were  established  in  Canaan :  and  Egypt  had  adopted  what 
moderns'  would  call  Chinese  policy,  discouraging  all  inter- 
course with  strangers,  admitting  not  even  roercnants  to  trade, 
except  at  one  or  two  ports.  Canaan,  henceforth,  was  far  more 
suited  to  the  propagation  of  the  peculiar  religion,  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  transactions  of  Israel,  than  any  other  place.  For 
while  it  was  sufficiently  isolated  from  other  nations  to  permit 
its  inhabitants  to  live  according  to  their  own  law,  the  hi^h 
road  of  commerce  between  the  eastern  and  western  world 
passed  along  its  borders,  and  it  soon  rose  to  great  distincttion, 
and  at  no  remote  period  was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
mighty  powers  who  struggled  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
world. 

When  the  Israelites  completely  degenerated,  and  ceased  to 
shed  pure  light  on  the  thick  darlcness  which  enshiouded  the 
nations,  the  terrible  vengeance  that  desolated  their  land,  and 
scattered  them  over  the  surface  of  the  world,  visibly  accom- 
plished the  end  for  which  they  were  chosen,  perhaps  more 
effectually  than  any  event  in  their  previous  history.  The 
judgment  of  Heaven  corrected  them ;  their  love  of  idolatry 
was  conquered ;  their  zeal  for  the  Sacred  Oracles,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  laws  of  Moses,  was  rekindled ;  and  their 
desire  and  hope  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  exceedingly 
strengthened.  Snch  was  the  efi&t  of  their  captivity  in  Ba> 
bylon.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  they  were  not  dis- 
persed over  the  eastern  world  till  it  had  become  the  scene  of 
the  fi^reatest  transactions  which  characterise  its  history,  and 
whic-ix  deeply  interested  almost  all  the  human  race.     How 
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marveUoos  were  the  incidents  connfcted  with  the  exile  ef 
Itraei  every  one  knows ;  and  now  inexpressibly  must  some 
of  these  have  tended  to  the  dissemination  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  True  Qod,  may  be  learned  from  the  proclamations  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia. 

The  benevolent  designs  of  Heaven  in  the  separation  of  the 
Jews  for  a  <*  peculiar  people^'  were  apparently  largely  fulfilled 
by  the  restoration  of  a  part  oi  them  to  a  national  state,  in  - 
their  own  land  j  and  the  settlement  of  multitudes  of  them  in 
small  communities,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empires  of  Greece 
and  Rome ;  for  they  were  thus  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  most  influential  races  of  mankind.  -And  it  might  be  de- 
monstrated, with  no  difficulty,  and  with  much  profit,  that  the 
true  religion  or  Divine  Revelation  will  be  found,  at  all  times, 
in  the  centre  or  vicinity  of  the  regions  which  successively 
became  the  chief  seats  of  power,  and  especially  of  commerce, 
on  the  globe.  The  star  of  Jacob  will  always  be  seen  fixed 
above  the  kingdom  or  kingdoms  on  whose  power  appears 
suspended  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

Several  things  peculiar  to  the  Jews  were  remarkably  fitted 
to  attract  all  eyes  to  them.  Thus  their  avowed  belief  and  un- 
ceasing hope  that  one  of  their  race,  in  a  future  age,  was  to 
surpass  all  men  in  excellence  and  power,  and  prove  himself 
ahnighty  to  save  not  only  his  people,  but  all  nations,  and 
restore  the  world  to  more  than  the  felicity  of  paradise  ,*  this 
sentiment  spread  so  universally,  and  so  deeply  aflTected  all 
minds,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  previous  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  the  expectation  of  such  an  illustrious 
person  prevailed. 

Again  they  publicly  acknowledged  Jehovah  alone  to  be 
their  supreme  King,  and  regarded  their  rulers  the  mere 
ministers  of  his  revealed  will.  If  the  latter  were  distinguished 
by  despising  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  instructions  of  the  pro- 
phets, they  were  viewed  usurpers  while  they  lived,  and  were 
covered  with  disgrace  at  death,  for  no  honourable  burial  was 
granted  them.  Other  nations  either  worshipped  their  chiefs 
while  they  lived  or  after  their  death,  or,  like  the  Greeks, 
boasted  of  power  to  control  them ;  but  the  Jews,  when  subject 
to  their  constitution  and  laws,  obeyed  no  voice  except  that  of 
the  supreme  God,  announced  by  them  whom  thev  nrmly  be- 
lieved to  be  his  ministers.  In  their  government,  the  authority 
of  Deit^  was  all  in  all.  This,  as  we  shall  see,  chara'^terised 
the  nation,  in  respect  to  the  gods  of  the  nations,  after  the  cap 
tirity :  and  the  phenomenon  must  have  produced  a  strong  im 
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prenioii  on  evavy  inteUie«iit  and  reflective  nind,  accuetonied 

to  witness  every  where  the  worship  of  idols,  with  no  sign  of 
the  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Creator. 

Further,  every  public  transgressor  of  the  laws  was  sentenced 
to  immediate  punishment,  e^cactly  proportioned  to  the  rule  of 
rigid  justice,  tne  law  of  retaliation,  or  of  restitution,  minutely 
?  defined  by  Moses.  The  decree  of  loss  or  sufiering  inflicted 
%for  crime  generally  depended,  elsewhere,  on  the  pleasure  or 
caprice  of  the  rulers  or  judges ;  but  among  the  Jews,  nothing 
was  left  to  them  by  the  supreme  leffislatora  As  no  delay  in 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  admissible,  no  in* 
struction  was  given  to  provide  prisons.  This  strikingly  ac- 
corded with  the  awful  nature  of  the  constitution  prescribes  b^ 
Moses,  justly  named  ^^  the  ministration  of  death."  Had  this 
argument  been  adverted  to,  Christians,  at  least,  would  not  have 
been  surprised  that  instant  death  should  be  pronounced  on  all 
judged  worthy  of  it  The  principle  which  indicates  the  pro- 
priety of  animal  sacrifice  for  sin  is  applicable  to  immediate 
punishment  of  death.  The  administration  of  Jehovah  had  not 
yet  demonstrated  to  all  the  perfection  of  his  justice,  so  that  man 
might  discern  clearly  that  without  an  adequate  expiation,  death 
for  death,  no  human  being  could  find  forgiving  mercy  with 
bis  Creator.  But  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  having  vindicated,  by 
his  death  for  the  world,  the  Divine  government  and  laws, 
with  Divine  propriety  declared  tHht  the  law  of  retaliation,  life 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  and  the  like,  had  no  place  in  his  adminis- 
tration. Now  certainly  no  one  who  respects  his  authority  re- 
f  quires  to  be  taught  by  precept  or  exam^e  that  ^'  the  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  die." 

Moreover,  unequivocal  signs  that  God  was  the  suiNreme 
King  of  the  Jews  were  frequendy  witnessed  by  all  inteUigent 
observers  of  events  in  relation  to  that  people.  His  principal 
ministers  were  supematurally  endowed;  and  the  aeeds  by 
which  this  was  manifested  were  performed  in  the  view  of  all. 
Their  power  over  life  and  death,  over  the  elements  of  nature, 
and  sometimes  over  the  minds  of  men,  was  not  exercised  in 
secret  or  bv  arts  of  deception,  like  the  pretended  diviners  and 
priests  of  the  gods  of  other  nations.  They  acted  without  dis- 
guise in  the  presence  of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  claimed 
no  personal  superiority  over  their  contemporaries.  They 
wrought  all  in  the  name  of  God,  and  resolutely  declined  re- 
ward from  man.  Neither  honour  nor  disgrace  influenced 
their  ministrations.  And  the  people  were  miraculously 
punished  or  saved,  obtained  unparalleled  prosperity,  or  ea- 
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dared  eztrooM  calamitv,  according  as  they  weroi  ohodicnt  or 
diiobedi^at  to  the  niandateB  of  Jehovah,  their  Sovereign,  Law- 
giver, and  Judge. 

Finally,  their  national  constitution  strongly  enforced  univer- 
sal IfiiwlnAM  and  courtesy,  and,  consequently,  friendly  inter- 
tiOQiae  with  all  men,  while  it  strictly  prohibited  offensive  or 
defensive  alliances  with  idolatrous  nations  or  cominunities,  or 
intermarriages  with  individual  idolaters.  In  national  poUcy 
and  religion,  they  were  to  stand  alone  amon^  the  nations 
Though  on  this  account  they  mi^ht  he  regarded  by  superfi- 
cial tinkers  the  enemies  of  mankmd,  yet  tnia  was  absolutely 
necessary  foi  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  of  their  separation 
to  serve  Gksd,  considering  the  state  of  the  nations,  especially 
of  those  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  age  of  Moses,  the  whole  world  had  apostatised  from 
God,  and  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  establisned,  by  law  or 
custom,  in  every  nation.  But  no  communities  had  become 
more  degraded  in  morals  or  polluted  in  religion  than  those 
occupying  the  countries  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Pe* 
trna,  where  £>ur  hundred  years  earlier  the  true  Qod  was 
worshipped.  This  dreadful  degeneracy  was  probably  chiefly 
e&ctea  by  those  who  had  enslaved  the  multitude.  And  these 
were,  we  know,  the  wisest  of  the  age,  who  doubtless  discerned 
that  a  religion  which  made  the  many  to  trust  their  future  well- 
being  to  the  power  of  the  few,  and  ministered,  at  the  same  time, 
to  their  pleasures,  was  that  alone  which  could  retain  the  peo- 
ple in  political  slavery.  Such  was  the  nature  of  all  the  an- 
cient forms  of  idolatry.  By  the  abuse  of  physical,  and  espe- 
cially of  astronomical  knowledge,  which  assumed  the  name 
of  aatrology,  the  wise  deluded  the  unreflecting  and  sensual. 
Claiming  tne  offices  of  kings  and  priests,  by  the  deceptive 
arts  and  careful  observances  of  the  appearances  of  nature  m 
the  di^rent  seasons  of  the  year,  they  easily  performed,  or 
rather  seemed  to  perform  deeds  superhuman  in  the  eyes  of 
the  ignorant  Nothing  was  then  more  natural  than  to  as. 
scribe  their  power  to  invisible  fellowship  with  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  invisible  agents,  whom  they  confessed  could  alone 
enable  them  to  perform  superhuman  works.  These  agencies 
became  gods ;  and  their  minister^,  by  continually  adding 
whatever  rites  they  conceived  adapted  to  please  the  people, 
to  those  already  observed  by  them,  formed  the  various  cor- 
rupted modes  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  were  rapidly 
spread  over  the  earth  by  conquerors,  colonization,  and  com- 
merce. 
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Language  cannot  depict  the  sanguinary  and  licenticyua 
forms  of  superstition  that  prevailed  in  Canaan  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  countries.  This  is  evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  And  how  strongly  Israel  were  disposed 
to  imitate  their  neighbours,  appears  in  every  age  of  their  his- 
tory, before  the  Babylonian  captivity.  How  suitable,  impor- 
tant, and  even  indispensable  was  then  the  injunction  tliat  they 
should  live  alone,  and  utterly  abominate  the  gods  of  the  na- 
tions? 

The  peoples,  by  whose  manners  Israel  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  contaminated  and  demoralized  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  history,  were  the  Egyptians,  the  surviving 
Canaanites,  the  Philistines,  Tyrians  and  Sidonians,  the 
Midianities,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites ;  and  the  Edomites  and 
Syrians.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  brief  account  of  these, 
given  under  their  respective  names  in  the  Pocket  Biblical 
Dictionary.  Almost  every  one  of  these  races  had  lost  power 
to  inflict  much  injury  on  Israel  before  the  period  of  their  his- 
tory to  be  reviewed  m  the  subsequent  chapters.  Forei^ers 
had  conquered  them,  and  continued  to  tyrannise  over  tnem. 
The  very  forms  of  their  religion  had  been  modified ;  and  its 
most  barbarous  features  had  disappeared.  Those  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canaan  had  been  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  and  were  probably  permitted  by  Cyrus  to  return  to 
their  native  lands.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  were  afterwards 
numerous ;  but  none  of  them,  except  the  Edomites  or  Idu- 
means,  seem  to  have  recovered  their  former  greatness ;  and 
they  Gradually  disappeared  as  distinct  races  or  nations  ;  and 
probably  the  survivors  became  marauders,  and  were  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Arabs,  whose  mode  of  life  they  imitated. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  the  descendants  of  these 
races  cherished  in  all  ages,  the  implacable  enmity  to  Israel, 
which  characterised  their  ancestors.  Of  this  we  shall  see 
many  proofs  in  the  future  history  of  the  chosen  people. 


CHAPTER   II. 


BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  RISE,  DECUNE,  AND  CAPnYlTT 

OF  ISRAEL. 


In  the  iavestigatioQ  of  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Old  Testament  is  the  exclusive  cer- 
tain guide ;  all  allusions  to  the  subject  by  uninspired  his- 
torians, philosophers,  or  poets,  are  uncertain  or  fabulous. 
And  of  the  ancient  races  of  mankind,  whose  character,  con- 
duct, and  deeds,  had  no  apparent  or  immediate  influence  on 
the  race  of  Abraham,  the  sacred  writers  record  ahnost  no- 
thing, except  a  brief  notice  of  their  origin  and  dispersion  over 
the  globe. 

The  especial  Divine  superintendence  of  the  chosen  race, 
and  occasional  miraculous  interposition  in  their  behalf,  pre- 
yiously  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  evidently  appear  to  have 
been  continued  to  him  and  his  race,  who  continued  the  social 
and  public  worshippers  of  the  true  and  living  God.  On  this 
account  the  government,  like  that  ordained  by  Moses,  may, 
with  propriety,  be  denominated  a  theocracy.  For  the  patri- 
archs, elders,  or  heads  of  families,  were  required  to  rule  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Divine  instructions,  communicated  to  their  pre- 
decessors or  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  of  the  great  and  precious  promisee  which 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  received,  that  a  future  descendant 
a[  theirs  should  confer  on  all  nations  divine  blessedness,  they 
were  admonished  that  their  race  would  not  become  an  inde- 
pendent nation  till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  They  were  destined  to  serve  or  to  be  enslaved  during 
this  long  period,  and  consequently  it  was  essential  to  their 
happiness  ^*  against  hope  to  believe  in  hope,"  knowing  that 
Jehovah  was  able  and  faithful  to  accomplish  his  word  of  pro- 
mise. Their  trials  were  as  uncommon  as  their  hopes.  Be- 
fore their  descent  to  Egypt,  b.  c.  1648,  the  family  sepulchre 
was  the  only  spot  to  wmch  they  could  claim  an  exclusive  in- 
diqpatable  right    Being  the  nrst  occupiers  of  the  pasture 
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grrounds  in  Canaan,  they  were  indeed  viewed  by  foreigiien 
as  the  proprietors,  and  hence  this  region  was  called  ^  the 
knd  of  the  Hebrews."  But  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  considered  themselves  authorised  to  prohibit  others 
from  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  same  pastures.  Canaan  was 
theirs  by  giu  of  promise,  but  they  were  not  to  enter  on  tho 
possession  till  the  cup  of  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  or 
Canaanites,  who  occupied  it  along  with  them,  was  full     And 

J' ;  is  remarkable  that  before  this  specific  time,  the  Israeliles 
id  not  require  Canaan.  The  increase  of  population  of  this 
race  during  the  first  four  hundred  years  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  singular  phenomena  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
The  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Keturah,  and  of 
Esau  by  his  wives,  appear  to  have  multiplied  exceedingly 
and  rapidly,  while  the  race  by  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Leah,  and 
Rachel  amount  to  little  more  than  seventy  persons  in  the  space 
of  about  two  hundred  years ;  while,  during  the  succeeding 
period  of  the  same  duration,  they  probably  amounted  to 
millions. 

The  smallness  of  their  number  at  first  was  favourable  to 
their  happiness,  if  we  reflect  on  their  situation.  Grod  had 
ordained  tnem  to  sojourn  in  Canaan.  The  pastoral  resources 
of  that  land  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  a  fearful  catas- 
trophe, and  its  population  was  rapidly  increasing  by  the  rising 
families  of  the  Canaanites,  and  most  probably  by  arrivals  oi 
of  new  tribes.  The  districts  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  weU 
•  vratered  by  the  Jordan,  once  the  richest  in  Canaan,  had  been 
utterly  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  lake  named 
the  Dead  Sea,  which  appeared  in  their  place,  is  computed  at 
seventy  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  having  a  cir- 
cuit 01  three  hundred  miles.  It  overflows  its  banks  to  a  con- 
siderable ^xtent  in  the  rainy  season  ;  and  its  saline  waters  in* 
fiict  barrenness  wherever  they  reach.  Indeed  all  the  coasts 
exhibit  an  awful  scene  of  solitude  and  desolation.  Now,  if 
the  pastures  were  insufficient  to  feed  the  united  flocks  of 
Abraham  and  Lot,  till  the  latter  resorted  to  the  plains  of 
Sodom,  how  could  the  race  of  Israel  and  the  Canaanites  have 
lived  in  Canaan  afler  these  had  disappeared,  had  they  been 
numerous  ?  Few  as  they  were,  tht-y  repeatedly  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  want,  which  money  could  not  remove,  and  but  with 
difficulty  could  alleviate. 

They  had,  it  is  true,  the  promise  of  Divine  interposition,  in 
BVery  season  of  trial.  But  this  promise  was  conditional ; 
they  Gould  only  confidently  expect  it  when  they  lived  so  as  to 


phtteGoA.  Looltastk6&inil70f}aeDb;  hid  they  not  more 
reason  to  fear  the  wtath,  than  hope  in  the  &Tour  of  the  God 
of  theit  &dkers?  The  only  one  of  the  twelve  who  visibly 
fisaied  Him  had  been  sold  into  slavery  by  his  brethren,  only 
two  of  the  eleven  were  unprepared  to  morder  him  because  he 
testified  against  their  wickedness.  It  became  not,  therefore, 
the  Divine  Majesty  to  exempt  them  from  suffering  with  the 
unholy  race  amonff  whom  they  sojourned. 

But  no  sooner  £d  they  relent,  and  deplore  their  iniquities, 
than  Jehovah  remembered  his  holy  covenant,  and  snowed 
them  mercy.  That  they  repented  and  returned  to  God  about 
the  time  of  their  descent  into  Egypt,  seems,  from  the  sacred 
Record,  unquestionable.  Hitherto  they  had  be&n  totally  dis* 
qualified  to  advance  the  great  object  for  which  they  had  been 
mvoured  by  God  more  than  any  other  race.  Instead  of  bemg 
with  Jacob,  their  fiither,  witnesses  for  God  among  the  de- 
mded  Canaanites,  their  general  conduct  must  have  caused 
his  name  to  be  reviled  and  his  worship  despised.  And  the 
most  complete  renovation  of  character  would  not,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  if  ever,  have  procured  them  a  good  report 
of  aU  those  who  had  long  known  them  It  was  therefore 
more  pmbable  that  they  would,  after  their  happy  recovery  to 
the  true  rdi^on,  promote  its  interests  more  extensively  in 
Eg3rpt  than  m  Giinaan.  No  public  worshipper  of  Grod  can 
have  much  moral  influence  on  society,  if  he  is  manifestly 
either  hypocritical  or  inconsistent  in  conduct.  Hence  univer- 
sally aciaiowled^ed  integrity  and  truth  is  an  indispensable 
quality  in  a  public  teacher ;  "  a  bishop  must  be  well  reported 
by  all  men."  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  removal 
of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt  was  not  more  expedient  for  their 
future  usefulness  than  for  their  temporal  comfort  They 
were  divinely  prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their 
brother  Joseph  in  the  work  of  recommending  the  true  religion 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  was  therefore  proper  that  they  should 
join  him. 

Perhaps  the  moml  and  religious  state  of  Egypt  more  deeply 
coneemed  the  world,  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  than  that  of  any 
other  country!  In  the  time  of  Abraham,  no  large  kin»lom 
or  ^npire  appears  to  have  been  formed.  A  shadow  of  one 
presented  itself  in  the  East.  Chedorlaomer,  by  conquest  or 
alliance,  united  under  him  a  few  chiefs  called  kings,  and  ex- 
tended his  power  in  Canaan  and  Arabia.  But  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  ai^r  Abraham  and  his  foeble  allies  overthrow 
his  fotces.    It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  his  dominion 
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great  or  permanent  The  king  of  Egypt  at  tbat  period  leemi 

to  exhibit  no  more  majesty  than  the  king  of  Gerar,  whose 
power  certainly  stretched  not  beyond  a  small  district  And 
the  probability  is,  that  Egypt  then  contained  as  many  kings 
as  cities.  Tradition,  indeed,  attests  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  were  originally  governed  by  seven  kings,  and  conse 
juently  its  political  state  resembled  that  of  Uanaan  when 
Joshua  conquered  its  sixty  kings. 

That  the  mhabitants  of  Egypt  were  subjected  to  one  prince 
in  Joseph's  time,  and  that  they  had  constructed  a  system  of 
religion,  we  have  reason  to  believe.  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Pharaohs  had  acquired  great  physical  power 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  The  most  wonderful  monuments  of 
its  riches,  military  greatness,  and  civilization,  belong  confes 
sedly  to  a  later  age.  And  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Egyp 
was  a  mighty  power  at  the  time  of  the  exodus  of  Israel,  when 
we  find  that  its  rulers  never  attempted  to  revenge  the  insults 
and  sufferings  which  they  had  endured  from  Moses  in  Egypt) 
and  still  more  at  the  Red  Sea. 

That  the  Egyptians  owed  much  of  their  advancement  in 
civilization  to  the  administration  of  Joseph,  is  strongly  proba* 
ble.  The  slight  notices  of  him  indicate  tnat  he  possessed  con- 
summate talents  as  a  statesman.  We  have,  however,  still  more 
evidence  that  his  influence  was  almost  boundless ;  and  that 
he  improved  it  to  recommend  true  religion,  we  cannot  doubt 
He  was  truly  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah.  He  and 
his  race  were  considered  sacred.  This  we  conceive  origi- 
nated the  practice  of  circumcision  by  the  jsriests  of  Egypt 
They  monopolized  the  rite  to  augment  their  sanctity  in  tne 
eyes  of  the  people.  And  the  veneration  cherished  for  Israel 
during  the  ministry  of  Joseph  may,  most  probably,  account 
for  the  future  appearance  of  many  practices  in  Egypt,  which 
the  laws  of  Moses  sanctioned.  His  code  of  laws  was  only  an 
enlargement  of  those  observed  by  the  patriarchal  families. 
And  from  them  the  Egyptians,  doubtless,  received  those  com* 
mon  to  both  nations.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  Moses  solemnly 
prohibited  his  people  from  adopting  any  customs  that  were  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

However  much  advantage  the  Egyptians  may  have  derived 
from  Joseph  and  his  brethen,  their  future  history  too  clearl> 
showed  that  it  was  not  permanent  in  respect  to  religion.  Fo 
while  no  ancient  people,  perhaps,  made  more  progress  in  hn, 
man  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  the  useful,  if  not  the  orna- 
mental arts  of  society,  none  ever  more  rapidly  and  completely 
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nnoanced  the  religions  priDcipIes  and  practices  which  were 
enjoined  by  the  inspired  persons  whom  God  raised  up  in  the 
early-  ag-es  of  mankind,  or  devised  and  established  a  system 
of  idolatry  more  calculated  to  enslave  the  human  intellect,  de- 
base the  affections,  and  demorahse  the  conduct.  This  system 
was,  perhaps,  not  perfectly  formed  during  the  period  of  Is- 
rael's detention  in  Egypt.  But  that  it  had  been  introduced, 
and  had  even  become  popular,  seems  certain,  for  the  Israel- 
ites were,  as  a  community,  deeply  tainted  with  it,  before  they 
were  emancipated  by  Moses.  This  is  obvious  from  their  con- 
dact  in  the  wilderness.  And  their  religious  declension  suffi- 
ciently vindicates  the  Divine  pleasure  in  suffering  the  Egyp- 
tians to  inflict  on  them  innumerable  and  overwhelming  evils. 
These  were  happily  blessed  to  rouse  them  to  serious  consid- 
eration, and  to  incline  them  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  few 
Mthfol  elders  whom  God  had  preserved  to  guide  them.  And, 
when  under  the  pressure  of  the  most  oppressive  slavery  they 
groaned  and  prayed  before  the  Lord,  he  heard  them,  and  com- 
missioned Moses  to  deliver  them. 

Crediting  his  message  as  truly  divine,  they  tranquilly  de- 
parted in  regular  order,  but  without  arms,  from  the  land  of 
their  slavery,  and  God  was  with  them.  Though  destitute  of 
arms,  the  Egfyptians  amply  supplied  them  with  money  to  pro- 
cure theuL  'ror,  terrified  by  the  most  fearful  and  unparal- 
leled judgments  or  plagues  which  fell  upon  them,  they  readi- 
ly gave  them  whatever  thoy  desired.  Their  first  supply  of 
arms  was,  however,  perhaps  obtained  in  a  manner  the  most 
wonderful  and  unexpected, — the  arms  of  the  army  of  Egypt, 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  fell  into  their  hands,  for  the  d^ 
bodies  were  thrown  upon  the  coast,  Exod.  xiv.  12. 

They  had  not  been  long  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms 
when  tney  were  called  to  encounter  the  Amalekites.  Per- 
haps it  was  this  mce  who  had  invaded  Egypt  in  the  interval 
between  Abraham's  descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  time  of  Mo- 
ses, whose  conquering  chiefs  are  named  in  history  the  "  shep- 
herd kings."  They  had  grievously  tyrannised  over  the  con- 
quered, in  so  much  that  the  Egyptians  continued  for  many 
generations  to  detest  all  who  lived  by  tending  flocks:  **a 
uiepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."  Whatever 
protxibility  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  we  know  that  the  Amal- 
ekites were  a  very  ancient  and  mighty  people,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  caves  or  tents,  and  in  habits  and  man- 
ners resembling  the  Arabs.  It  seems  certain  that  they  pos- 
at  least  one  city  in  the  days  of  Saul,  and  must  have 
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hmm  nomeioas  and  warlfte,  for  the  army  which  he  ttmr 
eidered  eecessary  to  inarch  against  them,  amounted  to 
210,000;  1  Sam.  jcv.  4 — ^7.  In  Abraham's  age,  they  were 
known  aa  a  distinct  people,  posseasing  an  extensive  country, 
reaching  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  or  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Red  Sea,  Gen.  siv.  7 ;  and  Balaam  speaks  of  them  as  "  the 
first,"  the  head  or  origin  of  the  nations,  which  sufficiently 
shows  that  they  were  even  then  deemed  a  great  people  of  an- 
tiquity. Hence  they  could  not  belong  to  the  race  of  Esau^ 
and  indeed  no  hint  is  ever  given  in  ^ripture  that  they  had 
the  remotest  connexion  with  Abraham.  They  are  uniformly 
associated  with  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  descendants 
of  Ham,  and  to  him  the  Arabs  trace  the  Amalekites.  Ac- 
cording to  Arabian  tradition,  they  were  the  only  pure  Arafas, 
.  «nd  those  of  them  who  escaped  the  sword  of  Saul  became 
mixed  Arabs,  being  blended  with  other  races.  That  they 
were  to  disappear  as  a  nation  and  separate  people  was  w 
import  of  the  prophetic  curse  announced  to  Joshua ;  and  we 
find  no  mention  of  them,  except  as  individuals,  after  the  reiga 
ef  Hezekiah,  1  Chron.  it.  41 — 43.  The  fearful  and  some- 
what singular  sentence  passed  on  them  was  doubtless  occa- 
sioned by  ^reat  wickedness ;  and  the  narrative  of  Moses  con- 
veys some  idea  of  it.  They  had  from  their  position  the  most 
fcrourable  opportunities  of  knowing  the  True  God,  and  his 
peculkr  love  for  Israel.  Doubtless  they  knew  the  miracles 
which  he  had  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt  and  at  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  most  probably  witnessed  the  miraculous  supply  of 
water ;  yet  it  is  remarked  that  the^  '^  feared  not  God."  They 
gave  awful  proof  that  they  despised  him,  for  they  were  the 
nrst  to  attack  Israel,  and  that  in  the  most  cruel  and  savage 
Banner :  they  fell  on  those  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  feeMe 
Vy  age  or  iniancy ;  Exod.  xviL  8 — 16.  Deut.  xxv.  17 — 19. 
They  sought  their  destruction  without  the  least  provocation, 
and  the  chief  motive  probably  was,  that  they  might  possesa 
the  new  stream  which  God  had  caused  to  flow  in  the  desert ; 
'  for  they  may  have  considered  all  the  products  of  the  desert 
as  their  own,  and  that  the  water  was  not  the  property  of  Is- 
rael, although  a  supernatural  gift  How  obstinate  their  infi- 
delitr  was  is  manifest,  for  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  and 
the  knowledge,  perhaps,  of  the  prophecy  concerning  them, 
they  remain^  the  implacable  enemies  of  Israel.  We  notice 
the  Amalekilies  thus  particularly,  because  it  would  appear  that 
they  were  the  only  people  occupying  the  country  which  divides 
EgypI  fiem  PalesdaeTtlMt  were  capable  of  trying  their  strength 
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with  Jariel;  or,  what  may  be  moxe  pfohaUe,  because  their 
defeatj  ahnoet  immediately  following  the  miracles  in  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea,  overawed  all  the  other  nations,  so  that  Is- 
rael were  permitted  to  sojourn  many  years  in  the  wilderness 
in  peace.  The  mode  by  which  they  were  overcome  in  the 
first  contest,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  instruct  the  chosen  peo- 
ple :  while  Moses  held  up  his  hands,  Joshua  prevailed  in  bat* 
tie.  Thus  Israel  were  taught  that  they  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect success  in  battle,  if  their  leaders  did  not  accompany  their 
exertions  with  confidence  in  their  supreme  invisible  King, 
and  persevering  intercession  to  Him  for  the  people. 

Few  of  the  events  which  must  have  happened  to  Israel  for 
at  least  thirty-eight  years,  are  recorded.  They  were  during 
these  years  ore^anised  as  a  nation  and  received  the  law.  The 
generation,  indisposed  to  entire  subjection  to  the  authority  of 
God  their  supreme  Sovereign,  died,  and  their  children  were 
hilly  grown  and  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  land  pro* 
mised  to  their  fathers. 

TraveUers  from  the  Red  Sea  reached  Syria  by  different 
routes.  One  passed  through  Edom  or  Idumea  and  Canaan. 
This  was  the  most  direct,  and  first  preferred  by  Israel.  But 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Edomites,  who  discovered 
unreasonable  suspicion  and  total  want  of  natural  afiection, 
compassion,  and  courtesy.  They  knew  well  their  close  rela- 
tion to  Israel  by  their  common  ancestor  Abraham  ;  nor  were 
they  ignorant  of  the  Divine  interpositions  for  Israel  in  Egypt, 
at  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Sinai.  But  neither  the  signs  of  God's 
&vour  for  their  brethren,  nor  their  most  earnest  entreaty  for 
liberty  to  keep  the  high  way,  and  food  and  drink  at  the  com- 
mon price,  had  the  least  power  to  raise  a  kind  feeling  in  their 
bosoms,  notwithstanding  of  the  most  pathetic  appeal  of  Moses 
to  their  sympathies,  by  enumerating  the  unparalleled  sufier- 
iogs  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  This  most  barbarous  con- 
duct would  have  been  unjustifiable  in  any  people ;  but  was 
also  most  unnatural,  especially  among  the  Arabians,  for  the 
allied  tribes  cherished  the  stronpfest  attachment  for  each  other ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  features  which  characterise 
them  to  this  day.  The  spirit  of  clanship  never  burned  more 
intensely  in  a  Highlander  than  it  has  always  done  in  an 
Arab.  The  guilt  of  the  Edomites  was,  therefore,  of  no  com- 
mon magnitude  ;  and  it  was  just  and  necessary  they  should 
aufler  signal  punishment.  Accordingly,  more  alarming  ore- 
dictions  were  not  announced  respecting  any  people ;  and  tney 
hare  been  completely  accomplished. 
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Another  great  road  to  western  Asia  from  the  Red  8ea,  lay 
eastward,  and  ran  through  the  regions  separated  from  Canaan 
Proper,  hy  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Amorites.  The  wilderness  to  the  south  was  possessed  by  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites,  who  were  connected  to  Isr&ei  by 
T^t  and  Abraham.  At  the  time  that  Israel  advanced  towards 
these  countries,  it  seems  probable  that  Moab  was  superior  in 
power  to  Midian,  for  the  king  of  Moab  appears  the  greatest 
opponent  of  Israel ;  but  he  \v&8  zealously  supported  by  the 
Midianites ;  Numb.  xxii.  3 — 7.  Calamitous  was  the  passage 
of  Israel  through  Midian  and  Moab.  They  sinned  exceed- 
ingly by  joining  in  the  licentious  worship  of  their  enemies, 
and  were  fearfully  punished.  In  one  day,  one  thousand  were 
put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  rulers,  and  twenty-three  thou- 
sand died  by  fatal  disease.  But  they  ultimately  overthrew 
the  army  of  Moab,  and  marched  onwards  still  interrupted  by 
the  warlike  attitude  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  acauired  con- 
siderable power ;  and  were  ruled  by  two  kings,  who  had  ex- 
tended their  dominions  towards  the  east,  from  the  Jordan  over 
a  peurt  of  the  lands  which  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  had 
long  possessed.  Though  the  Amorites  were  Canaanites  by 
descent,  yet  they  were  not  among  those  of  this  race  devoted 
to  destruction,  for  their  land  was  beyond  the  limits  which 
God  commanded  Israel  to  conquer  and  purify  from  idolatry. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  were  not,  however,  among 
the  nations  whom  Israel  were  prohibited  from  fighting  with : 
for  these  only  comprised  the  races  of  Lot  and  Esau.  Israel 
would  have  left  the  kings  Sihon  and  Og  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  fine  kingdoms,  had  they  allowed  them  to 
pass  along  the  highway  to  Canaan.  The  Israelites  had  there- 
fore no  alternative  but  to  retreat  into  the  wilderness,  or  fight 
their  way.  They  first  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  and 
that  of  Og,  who  was  one  oi  the  race  of  giants,  who  had  for 
generations  possessed  the  neighbouring  regions.  The  Israel- 
ites immediately  removed  by  death  all  the  inhabitants,  who 
sought  not  an  asylum  in  other  countries.  The  lands  were 
rich  in  pasture.  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  desired  to  possess  it,  perhaps,  because 
they  had  more  numerous  flocks  than  the  other  tribes.  They 
received  it  on  condition  that  those  of  them  fit  for  war  should 
accompany  their  brethren  to  Canaan,  and  not  return  to  their 
fam^ies  till  all  that  country  was  conquered.  This  was  effected 
in  seven  years ;  and  about  ten  years  later,  Joshua,  the  faithful 
and  successful  captain  of  Israel,  died,  and  was  succeeded  m 
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the  offices  of  Deliverer  and  Judge,  by  Othniel,  a  near  rela- 
tion of  Caleb,  the  noble  and  pious  and  upright  companion 
of  Joshua. 

None  could  lawfully  assume  these  offices  without  receiving 
their  commission  immediately  from  the  supreme  Sovereign  or 
the  nation.  It  was  only  when  he  intimated  his  pleasure,  that 
the  people  were  authorised  to  submit  to  the  decision  and  obey 
the  command  of  any  one  who  claimed  the  dignity  of  visible 
chief  ruler  over  Israel.  This  is  evident  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  constitution  made  by  Moses,  and  it  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  facts  recorded  m  the  Book  of  Judges.  Con- 
cerning this  book,  Jahn  justly  observes,  that  Samuel,  the  last 
of  the  Meen  Judges,  was  probably  the  author,  and  that  it 
could  not  have  been  written  later  than  his  day,  for  the  latest 
transactions  detailed  in  it  transpired  when  there  was  no  king 
in  Israel,  ch.  xxi  25.  It  seems  to  consist  of  memoranda,  or 
notefl  of  the  events  most  interesting  to  the  Church  of  God, 
rather  than  a  regular  chronological  history  of  the  period  to 
which  it  relates ;  and  these  events  most  impressively  confirm 
the  prophecies  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  which  announced  the 
future  apostasies  of  Israel,  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  apos- 
tates, and  the  Divine  interpositions  to  deliver  Israel  as^oon  as 
their  affliction  wrought  genuine  repentance.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  sedulous  efibrts  of  a 
number  of  eroinendy  learned  men  to  ascertain  the  chronology 
of  the  narrative  have  hitherto  proved  most  unsatisfactory.  In 
general,  however,  we  find  that  the  number  of  years  during 
which  Israel  were  nearly  destitute  of  liberty  was  about  111, 
which,  added  to  339,  years  that  they  enjoyed  good  govern- 
ment under  the  thirteen  judges  raised  up  for  them,  from  the 
days  of  Joshua  to  Samuel,  make  450  years ;  Acts  xiii.  20. 
Few  particulars  are  given  illustrative  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Israel  during  the  three-fourths  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges,  doubtless  because  they  then  conformed  to  the  laws, 
and  fulfilled  the  gracious  designs  of  Heaven,  by  ejchibiting, 
on  the  whole,  the  true  religion  to  the  view  of  the  surrounding 
nations. 

Disafiection  and  infidelity  to  Jehovah  early  appeared  in 
Israel.  Thoush  they  generally  worshipped  and  served  him 
all  the  days  of  Joshua  and  the  rulers  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries, yet,  before  his  death,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were 
nearly  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  their  unholy  and  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  prevent  the  other  tribes  from  inflicting 
the  just  penalty  of  the  kw  on  the  lawless,  and  disobedient, 
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and  cruel  inhabitants  of  one  of  their  cities.  The  first  who, 
as  a  tribe,  sanctioned  idolatry  were  the  Danites ;  and  thus 
they  appeared  like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  way,  to  destroy 
the  un watchful  traveller,  and  verified  the  prediction  descrip- 
tive of  their  character  delivered  by  Jacob,  Gen.  xlix.  17. 

Idolatry  had  been,  perhaps,  in  all  ages^  adopted  by  indivi- 
duals or  ramilies,  either  in  the  form  of  images  or  idol-worship. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  reflect  on  its  power  over  the  ) 
hearts  of  those  who  feel  not  the  importance  of  religion,  and, 
nevertheless,  retain  a  degree  of  conviction  that  their  circum- 
stances are  somehow  influenced  by  invisible  agency.  While 
they  like  not  to  retain  the  True  God  in  their  knowledge,  be- 
cause the  idea,  of  his  majesty,  and  purity,  and  truth  impose 
restraint  on  their  unhallowed  passions,  appetites,  and  pleasures, 
they  cease  not  to  strive  to  desire  the  favour  of  the  unknown 
and:  invisible  powers,  whose  existence  they  are  compelled  to 
believe  or  suspect  This  opinion  was  forced  on  Israel  by  the 
voice  of  antiquity,  and  the  universal  consent  of  all  nations,  in 
all  ages  and  countries  ;  and  the  fables  concerning  idols,  and 
rites,  and  customs,  and  manners  of  their  worshippers,  pleased 
the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  and  inquisitive, — satisfied  the 
sensual, — and  quieted  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  con- 
sciences of  the  tyrants,  oppressors,  and  profligate. 

The  progress  of  idolatry  was  checkea  in  Israel  by  the  many 
jsignal,  and  often  tremendous,  expressions  of  the  holy  vigilance 
and  indisfnation  of  Jehovah,  whenever  it  extensively  and  visibly 
prevailed  among  them.  One  of  the  most  impressive  tokens  of 
his  wrath  was  the  withdrawing  from  them  of  his  aid  and 
&your,  when  any  of  the  nations  who  hated  them  invaded  their 
land.  By  Assyria,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  Philistine,  and 
other  powers,  tney  were  successively  enslaved.  But  as  soon 
as  they  repented,  and  returned  to  God  and  his  worship,  they 
were  uniformly  liberated  unexpectedly,  and  usually  by  means 
not  adequate  to  the  end,  if  we  judge  according  to  the  maxims 
of  human  wisdom,  or  even  by  the  ordinary  arrangements  of 
Providence  in  relation  to  the  nations  of  the  w^orld. 

The  inconsiclerateness  and  perversion  of  the  human  mind 
were,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  exhibited  by  Israel,  than  by 
any  people  who  possessed  equal  opportunity  to  understand  and 
attain  their  best  interests.  They  were  truly  a  foolish  and 
wicked  nation,  whose  character  and  lot  were  peculiarly  fltted 
to  instruct,  warn,  and  correct  the  human  race.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  the  very  generation  who  had  most  largely  experienced 
the  Divine  wisdom  in  the  Divine  government  by  judgeS| 
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flbottid  have  been  the  first  who  deliberately  and  detenainedly 
deaired  a  king,  invested  with  all  the  authority  and  dimity  of 
the  absolute  monarchs  of  the  East. 

SamueUs  mini»:ry  appears  to  have  been  productive  of  more 
spiritual  and  temporal  good  to  Israel  than  any  one  judge  from 
the  death  of  Joshua.  They  were  evidently  more  intensely 
desirous  of  preserving  their  temporal  prosperity  than  their 
spiritual.  For  though  they  abhorred  the  unholy  conduct  of 
SsEunuel's  sons,  and  therefore  wisely  refused  to  accept  them  for 
magistrates,  the  chief  reason  of  their  aversion  was,  that  they 
believed  them  destitute  of  the  qualities  essential  to  military 
commanders.  Had  they  been  truly  concerned  for  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  nation,  they  would  have  humbled  them- 
selves before  God,  and  entreated  Samuel  te  intercede  wkh 
him  to  raise  up  for  them  a  leader  like  unto  himself,  who 
would  faithfully  labour  to  maintain  and  establish  the  reforma- 
tion which  he  had  been  honoured  to  effect.  That  they  saw 
no  need  for  such  a  leader,  is  manifest  from  the  veiy  language 
of  their  request ;  for  they  did  not  ask  him  of  Uod,  but  of 
Samuel,  and  wished  him,  in  order  that  they  might  be  equal 
in  power  with  the  nations:  ^^Now  make  us  a  king  to  judge  us, 
like  the  nations."  This  plainly  implied  that  they  regarded 
the  Divine  constitution  which  they  had  received,  not  so  weU 
.adapted  to  promote  and  secure  national  prosperity  as  that  en- 
joy^ by  the  surrounding  nations.  Thus  they  showed  dis- 
loyalty of  heart  and  renounced  God  for  their  King.  Indeed, 
it  is  probable  that  they  ascribed  all  their  past  calamities  to 
their  want  of  a  king,  and  not  to  their  own  mfidelity  to  Jeho- 
Tah ;  and  they  were  probably  the  more  urgent  to  obtain  a 
king,  from  the  immediate  prospect  of  war  with  the  Ammoo- 
ites,  who  occupied  the  country  east  of  Gilead. 

God  testifiea  his  anger  by  giving  them  a  king — that  is,  by 
not  interposing  to  prevent  them  from  choosing  a  king  after 
their  own  heart  Such  was  Saul ;  a  hero,  ambitious  of  glory, 
and  bold  in  war,  destitute  of  religious  principle,  but  zealous 
enough  to  protect  and  recommend  it,  as  far  as  he  regarded  it 
auited  to  aggrandise  his  family,  and  extend  and  establish  his 
power.  He  had  not  the  humility  necessary  to  a  king  of  Israel 
who  was  not  permitted  to  act  the  despot  or  tyrant,  but  to  con- 
sult and  obey  Jehovah  in  all  thins^.  Solemnly  was  Saul 
warned  of  the  danger  to  which  this  Kindly  spirit  exposed  him. 
Anticipating  IsraeFs  folly  in  desiring  to  be  c^ovemea  by  king% 
God,  by  MfMe^  had  distinctly  descril^d  the  duty  of  a  king.  '^  & 
limited!^  his  power  to  that  of  his  deputy  to  execute  his  laws, 
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una  pennitted  him  not  to  act  as  he  pleased.  He  received  his 
royal  commission  from  Heaven,  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
regulate  his  whole  conduct  by  the  sacred  book  of  the  law,  and 
the  revelations  of  God  by  the  high-priests  and  prophets.  Any 
act  of  self-will  or  disobedience  to  the  dictates  of  God,  the  su- 
preme and  absolute  King,  exposed  the  monarchs  of  Judah 
and  Israel  to  certain,  and  often  signal  punishment ;  Deut.  xvii. 
14—20 ;  I  Sam.  viii.  7—22 ;  xiii.  13,  14 ;  I  Kings  xiv.  7—16. 
Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  was  elected  1096  years  b.  c. 
His  pride  and  public  disobedience  brought  the  nation  to 
the  verge  of  ruin ;  but  God  raised  up  David  to  save  them. 
He  raised  Israel  above  all  other  nations,  and  after  a  triumph- 
ant reign  of  forty  years,  left  a  great  people  to  his  wise  son. 
They  were  dreaded  on  every  side.  Now  the  tribe  of  Judah 
lay  as  a  lion  or  lioness,  which  no  nation  ventured  to  rouse  up. 
The  Hebrews  were  the  ruling  people,  and  their  empire  the 
principal  monarchy  in  Western  Asia.  From  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  the  Phenicians  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the  river 
of  Eg3rpt  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  Berytus,  Hamath,  and 
Thapsacus :  and  towards  the  east  to  the  Hagarenes  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  all  were  subject  to  the  sway  of  Solomon.  The 
Canaanites,  indeed,  had  been  neither  annihilated  nor  expelled, 
but  they  were  obedient  and  peaceable  subjects.  Their  whole 
number  might  amount  to  between  400,000  and  500,000:. 
since  1 53,000  were  able  to  render  soccage  to  the  king.  The 
warlike  and  civilized  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  the  nomadic  Arabians  of  the  desert,  and  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  were  all  tributary  to  him.  Peace  gave 
to  all  his  subjects  prosperity  ;  the  tr^de  which  he  introduced 
brought  wealth  into  the  country,  and  promoted  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  then  found  an  active  protector  in  the  king, 
who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  learning.  The  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  of  several  palaces,  introduced  foreigr 
ftrtists,  by  whom  the  Hebrews  were  instructed.  Many  for- 
eifi[ners,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  were  attracted  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  order  to  see  and  converse  with  the  prosperous  royal 
sage.  The  regular  progress  of  all  business,  the  arrangements 
for  security  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  the  army,  the 
cavalry,  the  armories,  the  chariots,  the  palaces,  the  ro3ral 
household,  the  good  order  in  the  administration  of  the  aftairs 
of  the  empire,  and  in  the  service  of  the  court,  excited  as  much 
admiration  as  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  viceroy  of  Je- 
hovah.    So  much  had  been  effected  by  the  single  influence 
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of  DftTid,  bocause  he  scrapuloudj  conformed  hinielf  to  the 
theocracy  of  the  Hebrew  state." 

The  sQccessors  of  David  maintained  not  the  true  fflory  of 
Israel  Solomon  perhaps  equalled  him  in  intellectual  talents, 
and  surpassed  him  in  scientific  acouirements ;  but  he  had  no 
correct  views  or  suitable  feelings  oi  his  position  as  the  deputy- 
kinff-  of  Jehovah,  nor  had  he  finnness  of  purpose  to  act  ac- 
cording to  his  knowledge  of  the  sacred  laws  of  his  nation. 
He  was  adorned  with  every  excellence  which  could,  upon 
the  principles  of  human  wisdom,  qualify  him  to  shed  the 
brightest  lustre  on  the  throne  of  the  mightiest  empire.  And 
certainly  the  worldly  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  his 
day,  jnsdy  deserved  the  universal  approbation  of  the  wise  and 
ricn  and  powerful.  But  the  standard  of  glory,  erected  by 
human  wudom,  is  always  found  subversive  of  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  Almighty ;  for  it  has  never  been,  and,  we  con- 
ceive, never  can  be  sustained,  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
moral  degeneracy  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  oppression, 

Soverty,  and  misery,  of  all  other  classes,  especially  of  the  in- 
uatrious  and  lower  ranks,  of  the  community.  The  grandeur 
and  variety  of  the  pleasures  of  an  oriental  court  require  an 
immense  revenue.  And  this  Solomon  could  only  procure  by 
violaung  the  laws  of  his  country.  This  conduct  alienated 
from  him  the  hearts  of  the  religious;  and  the  sufferings, 
which  were  produced  by  excessive  taxation,  predisposed  tne 
mnkkude  to  reject  the  royal  race  of  David.  Solomon's  long 
reign  was  comparatively  tranquil ;  owing,  probably,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father's  name,  the  vastness  of  his  own  power, 
and  the  illusive  splendour  covering  his  throne.  But  even 
while  encircled  with  majesty  and  honour,  the  sound  of  the 
approaching  storm,  ordained  to  shake  to  its  foundation  the 
throne  of  Dkvid,  was  heard  in  the  distance ;  and  perhaps  So- 
lomon's sepulchre  was  not  closed  on  his  lifeless  body  when 
anarchy  and  tumult  inundated  the  nation.  It  was  torn  in 
jaeces  by  the  dexterous  policy  of  Jeroboam,  who  acquired  a 
dubious  celebrity  by  founding  a  new  kingdom,  and  construct- 
ing a  new  system  of  religion. 

His  father,  Nebat,  was  dead ;  his  mother  was  a  widow  m 
Ephraim.  His  powerful  talents,  more  than  his  birth,  may 
have  procured  him  the  favour  of  Solomon.  He  received  the 
appointment  of  governor  of  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manas- 
seh.  By  hia.  office  he  became  extensively  known,  for  the 
Ephraimites  were  numerous.  His  power,  and  the  unhappy 
Mate  of  the  country,  may  haye  led  him  to  show  a  disposition 
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to'ftct4iiil«jDeiM}«it  of  Solomoa,  and  exdte  dn  jcilmaijrittf  diis 

master.     But  it  is  more  certain  that  Solomon  had  learned  that 
Ahrjah  had  declared  to  hhn  that  he  was  to  be  king  of  the  ten 
tribes.     BelieTing  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  the  king  im- 
mediately Boufifht  Jeroboam's  life,  which  occasioned  has  flight 
into  £gypt,  where  he  remained  till  Rehoboam  ascended  the 
throne.     He  then  appeared  as  the  patriot  of  the  nation,  and 
prudently  waited  till  the  king  had  complete^  deatroyad  all 
hope  of  relief  to  the  nation.     Then  he  found  it  easF  to  unite 
the  ten  tribes,  and  prevail  on  them  to  form  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  appomt  him  king  over  them.     He  had  now 
eveiy  opportunity  to  rule  accordinfir  to  the  laws  of  God ;  for 
he  was,  by  the  solemn  advice  of  the  prophet  to  Rdioboam. 
left  to  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  peace.     But  he  despised  the  will 
of  Heaven,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  his  power  by  human 
policy.     He  ventured  not  to  establish  idol-woridiip,  which 
would  have  probably  roused  the  indication  of  the  people ;  but 
lie  formed  a  system  of  image-worship,  to  prevent  nis  subjects 
from  intimate  fellowship  with  Judah,  at  the  temple ;  and  as  the 
priests  were  hostile  to  his  scheme,  hie  chose  ^^the  lowest,"  pro- 
perly, a  part  of  the  peofde,  not  doubdess  the  least  influential 
part,  for  he  assuredly  would  adopt  every  method  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  government.     Thus  he  was  the  first  ruler  in 
Israel  who  had  established  any  form  of  idolatry ;  and  hence 
he  is  often  referred  to  as  the  author  of  their  apostacy.     On  ac- 
count of  his  consummate  wickedness,  the  prophets  of  God 
announced  to  him  the  utter  destruction  of  his  race ;  and  as 
signs  of  this,  his  most  beloved  son  died,  and  his  own  hand 
was  suddenly  paralysed,  and  miraculously  healed ;  and,  final- 
ly, the  king  was  expressed  by  name  who  was  to  expose  his 
whole  system  to  universal  contempt ;  1  Kings  xi.  26-**40 ; 
xii. ;  xiii. ;  xiv.  1 — 20. 

Jeroboam  had  witnessed  in  Egypt  the  mighty  influence  of 
idolatry-  over  the  multitude,  and  as  the  first  object  of  his  gov- 
ernment was  to  alienate  the  ten  tribes  from  Judah,  he  doubt- 
less saw  that  nothing  was^nore  likely  to  produce  this  than  to 
present  to  them  a  form  of  religion,  which  combined  all  the 
apparent  advantages  whicli  they  derived  from  going  up  to  sac- 
rifice at  Jerusalem,  with  all  that  could  fascinate  their  senses 
and  gratify  their  appetites  and  passions.  To  accomplish. 
these  various  objects,  one  cannot,  perhaps,  conceive  any  thing 
more  adapted  than  the  ceremonial  of  image-worship,  which 
Teroboam  estaUiBhed,  b.  c.  975.  To  <he  form  of  worship  at 
ihe  temple,  he  lifted  golden  ^tatties  tmd  spletkdjd  temples  at 
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DaMwd  Silfari.  thfe  eitiraiiuties  of  Us  Idnftdon-  Tc  antniUe 
in  ihase  places  was  much  more  convenient  than  to  trarel  to 
Jenualein  j  and  what  could  any  one,  not  spiritually  enlight- 
ened, see  or  enjoy  in  the  latter  city,  equal  in  beauty,  solemni- 
ty, or  social  ddights,  to  the  scenes  exhibited  in  the  foin:er 
dtiee?  From  this  time,  the  ten  tribes  were  usually  denominated 
the  kingdom  of  hrael^  and  two  tr il^,  Judah  and  Benjamini 
who  coDtinued  faithful  to  the  house  of  David,  were  called  the 
idagdom  oi  ludak 

This  disjunction  of  Israel  eclipsed  the  glory  of  their  rase. 
The  decline,  of  which  it  was  a  conspicuous  sign,  progressed 
mora  or  less  zapidly,  till  Israel  ceased  to  be  numbered  among 
thenadons.  Instead  of  continuing  to  unite  to  witness  for  the 
Trae  Ghxi,  «nd  to  enjoy,  as  one  £unily,  the  rich  bhssings  of 
HeaYon,  they  heeame  rival  powers ;  and,  each  being  zealous 
for  its  own  interests,  successive  wars  prevailed  between  them, 
tiU  the  ten  tribes,  who  were  gmerally,  if  not  always  the  ag- 
greasors,  were  conquered  and  carried  into  captivity,  about  two 
hmKired  and  fifty-three  years  from  the  establishment  of  their 
kingdom,  b.  g.  772 ;  and  during  this  period  no  less  than  nineteen 
kings  had  reigned  over  Israel. 

Doubtless,  their  original  separation  from  their'brethren  was 
much  deplored  by  every  pious  and  natriotic  Israelite.  But  it 
must  have  ?iven  rise  to  ^teful  and  adoring  reflection  on  the 
goodness  of  Providence  m  future  ages,  for  the  greater  number 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom  proved  themselves 
wholly  disqualified  to  fulfil  the  e^eat  work  for  which  God 
had  chosen  their  fathers,  and  exalted  them  above  all  nations. 
^Individuals  among  them,  indeed,  continued  to  fear  and  con- 
fess the  True  God,  so  as  to  risk  their  all  for  his  honour ;  for 
their  adherence  to  his  institutions  brought  on  them  a  charRa 
of  disloyalty  and  treachery.  The  majority  persevered  *m 
image-worship,  and  gradually  imported  the  idots  of  the  >sar- 
rounding  nations.  Nor  did  they  dius  apostatise  from  God  in 
consequence  of  prevailing  ignorance.  For  notwithstanding 
their  lebelhon  against  his  government,  and  their  contempt  for 
the  noble  example  of  fidelity  to  him  occasionally  presented  to 
fhem  by  Judah,  he  sufiered  long  with  them,  and  sent  them 
&idiful  prophets,  such  as  Jonah,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Amos,  and 
Hoses,  who  braved  every  danger  from  the  hatred  and  malice 
of  the  royal  and  priestly  power,  toTeclaim  them  firoA  error, 
mGOt  them  from  present  misery,  and  save  them  from  impand- 
itig^lOttrl,  and  irrecrieevable  ruiD,-^ot  one  of  dieir  kings,  mot 
^t^ipttentlyaiiy ilf  diek 'gimttmciy t(mt repented  and 
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to  the  jfure  wonhipof  God.  They  formed  the  cleeeet  alliances 
with  idolatrous  kingdoms ;  and  some  of  them  put  forth  their 
energies  to  destroy  Judah,  and,  with  that  kingdom,  to  eitirpate 
the  true  religion  irom  the  earth. 

Ahaz  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  wickedness ;  and  un- 
der  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  queen,  the  worship  of 
strange  gods  became  universal  Jehu  produced  a  temporary 
reform ;  but  the  nation  was  not  reclaimed.  They  ceased  to 
be  witnesses  for  the  True  God,  and  therefore  their  destruction 
was  inevitable. 

During  the  period  of  the  long-suflering  of  Jehovah  towards 
the  kinfi[8  of  Israel  and  Judah,  several  events  transpired  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion. From  the  relative  position  and  connexion  of  these  king- 
doms, some  of  these  events  strongly  and  almost  equally  affected 
both  kingdoms. 

To  obtain  as  distinct  an  apprehension  as  possible  of  those 
events,  we  shall  first  advert  to  those  whith  appear  to  have  had 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  destiny  of  the  Ten  Tribes.    Jero- 
boam was  fully  occupied  all  his  reign  in  the  employment  of 
every  means  which  he  conceived  suited  to  secure  his  king- 
dom against  any  attack  from  Judah.     Many  of  his  subjects 
abhorred  the  idolatrous  system  which  his  crooked  policy  im- 
posed on  them.     All  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  resided  in  the 
regions  seized  by  Jeroboam,  with  multitudes  belonging  to 
other  tribes,  fled  to  their  brethren  in  Judah,  and  greafly  aug- 
mented  the  power  of  Rehoboam;  2  Chron.  xL  13 — 17.     In 
consequence  of  the  increased  population  and  strength  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  Abijah  the  son  and  successor  of  Reho- 
boam believed  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  recover  the 
revolted  tribes.     Accordingly  he  commenced  his  reign  by 
leading  an  immense  army  against  Jeroboam.     Though  he 
&iled  m  his  object,  yet  by  a  complete  victory,  in  which  half 
a  million  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were  slain,  the  power  of  Jero- 
boam was  broken,  and  his  son  and  successor,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily, were  put  to  death  by  Baasha,  an  Issacharite,  who  took 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Israel.     This  usurper  supported 
the  state  religion  of  Jeroboam,  and  left  the  faithful  no  hope 
of  reformation,  which  induced  a  great  number  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  join  their  brethren  in  Judah,  who  were  happy  under 
the  pious  king  Asa.     Contentions  for  the  throne,  anarchy, 
and  tumults  prevailed  several  years  in  Israel,  till  Omri,  one 
of  the  generals,  overcame  every  competitor,  and  built  for  his 
fipiUl  4ha  beautiful  and  strong  city  of  Samaria.     His  son 
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Ahab  apparently  strengthened  his  kingdom  by  marrying 
Jezebel,  tne  infamous  daughter  of  the  king  of  Zidon.  -Com- 
pletely governed  by  her,  he  sold  himself  to  commit  all  ini- 
quity. He  introduced  the  most  abominable  form  of  idol 
worship,  trampled  on  the  liberty,  and  disregarded  the  welfare 
of  the  people.     In  his  reign  the  most  wonderful  condescen- 

'  sion  and  boundless  power  of  God  were  manifested  by  the 
ministry  of  the  great  reformer  Elijah  the  prophet  *  and  it  was 
doubtless  for  the  confirmeuion  of  his  mission  that  God  granted 
Ahab  a  most  unexpected  and  great  victory  over  Syria,  and 
afterwards  a  still  more  signal  deliverance  to  his  people,  by 
relieving  them  at  once  from  famine  and  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Syrians,  who  besieged  Samaria ;  but  instead  of 
acknowledging  the  True  God,  he  meanly  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  defeated  and  fdolatrous  king.  This  was  followed 
by  the  murder  of  righteous  Naboth,  who  was  condemned 
under  the  most  hypocritical  form  of  piety  and  justice  ever 
exhibited  in  any  nation.  This  brought  his  affairs  in  relation 
to  Grod,  who  claimed  the  especial  sovereignty  of  Israel  as  well 
as  Judah,  to  a  crisis ;  Jehovah  immediately  commissioned  Eli- 
jah, to  predict  the  most  tremendous  judgrment  on  Ahab  and 
liis  house.  The  kin^,  deeply  affected,  gave  public  evidence 
of  repentance  of  his  sm  ;  and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  mani- 
festation of  Jehovah's  love  and  righteousness,  and  delight  to 
exercise  long-suffering  and  mercy  ;  for,  notwithstandinc^  the 
defective  nature  of  AhaVs  penitence,  the  extreme  degraaation 
and  misery  threatened  were  not  inflicted  in  his  day.  The 
awful  words  of  Elijah  were  literally  and  fearfully  confirmed 
by  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  Jehu,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  Israel  through  the  blood  of  his  sovereign  and  of  all  the 
royal  race,  and  of  forty  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

"Not withstanding  the  imperfection  of  Jehu's  reformation, 
the  righteous  Sovereign  of  Israel  and  Judah  publicly  declared 
that  it  was  His  pleasure  that  the  usurper  should  possess  the 
throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.  Jehu's  grandson, 
Jeroboam  II.  more  than  restored  the  kingdom  to  its  pristine 
glory.     He  was  stimulated  to  all  that  was  good  by  the  pro- 

'  phets  Jonah  and  Hosea.  He  captured  Damascus  and  Ham- 
ath,  and  acquired  all  the  regions  which  Israel  had  formerly 
possessed,  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  decline  of  Israel  was  rapid  from  the  succession  of  Zecha- 
riah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  to  the  throne.  He  was  assassinated 
by  Shallum,  a  servant  in  the  palace,  who,  afler  reigning  one 
month,  was  slain  by  Menahem,  the  commander  of  tne  ttoepf 
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4ti  ltM4MBtff>poHi  He  atoended  the  dnrone  &  o.  772^  Abtm, 
this  timo  the  power  of  Assyria  became  conspicnous  in  the 
East.  Pol,  its  sovereign,  inToded  Israel,  but  Mehahem  paci- 
fied him  by  a  present  of  one  thousand  talents  of  silver,  which 
he  compelled  his  subjects  to  furnish  him.  He  reigned  in 
peace  eleven  years.  His  crown  passed  to  his  son,  Pekaliahi 
■who  was  murdered  and  succeeded  by  Pekah,  the  geoend  of 
his  army.  Damascus  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  brael,  and, 
wkh  Rezin,  its  sovereign,  Pekah  entered  into  an  alliaokce 
4ivowedly  in  order  to  conquer  Jndah.  This  alliance  evBntn- 
4iUy  occasioned  the  rain  of  its  authors  and  their  kingdoms. 
TigiathPikser,  the  successor  of  Pul  in  Assyria,  marched,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  through  Syria,  and  forced  Resin  to  re- 
main at  home  to  defend  his  own  kingdom.  The  Assyrian 
naonftTch  then  advanced  into  the  kingdom  oi  Israel,  laid  waste 
its  northern  division,  and  carried  captive  the  tribe  of  NaphtalL 
This  was  followed  by  a  conspiracy  against  P^ah,  conaucted 
by  Hoshea,  who  seized  the  kingdom,  and  attempted  to  eav« 
Israel  from  Assyrian  slavery  by  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  who 
was,  at  that  time,  the  rival  of  Assyria  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  East  Tlus  brought  Shalmanezer,  the  successor  of  Tig^ 
lath-Pileser,  into  the  Sngdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  His  aro^ 
BpneA  indescribable  desolation  everywhere;  and,  after  a  siege 
of  three  years,  he  captured  Samaria,  and  carried  captive  iH 
the  Israeutes  who  had  not  fled  and  who  survived  the  horrois 
and  ravages  of  this  sanguinary  invasion.  Thus  was  acccHn- 
plished,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judab,  the  many  predictions  of  the  total  destruction  of  the 
apostate  tribes  of  Israel:  From  this  time  their  existence -as « 
nation  ceased ;  and  their  very  residence  no  one  has  been  able 
distinctly  to  ascertain  for  ages  past  All  those  who  are  uni- 
▼eisally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  race  of  Jacob  claim 
lo  be  the  descendants  of  Judah. 

The  moral  aspect  of  the  principal  events  which  befell  Judah 
from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  were,  if  possi- 
ble,, more  instructive  than  those  which  we  have  noticed  re- 
flp^ng  Israel  The  perfect  separation  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
from  the  house  of  David  was  certainly  a  strong  expression 
of  the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  with  that  house ;  but  he  with- 
drew not  his  favour  from  Judah.  He,  nevertheless,  subjected 
diem  to  severe  discipline.  Rehoboam  imitated  not  the  vir- 
4iieB^  but  the  vanities  and  vices  of  his  distinguished  fatherii 
fimd  piimikei  the  wratb  of  Jehovah,  who  «n^loyed.thejgrow- 
'  JRg  po^MT  of  ffgypt  to  inflict  xm  Miok  terrible  j>unishm^i)t 
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^UsUki  its  svmraign,  perliaps  slanidftted  by  Jcmpboiuii,  lo 
ivIiDm  he  had  given  an  asyhiin,  invaded  Judab,  captured  Je- 
Tcnakm,  about  three  years  after  the  revoh  of  Israel,  and  did 
not  retam  till  he  had  procured  the  weakh  of  the  kingdom 
and  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple ;  in  so  much  that  Re- 
hoboam  had  to  substitute  for  its  golden  shields  and  vessels 
similar  articles  of  baser  materials.  In  consequence  of  his 
poUic  repentance  and  reformation,  which  were  imitated  by 
his  people,  Qod  preserved  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  fifteen 
years,  at  which  tmie  Abijah  succeeded  his  father :  and  not- 
withstanding his  defective  fidelity  to  the  invisible  kmg  of  In- 
dah,  he  was  honoured  in  humbhng  Jeroboam,  the  proud  and 
idolatrous  kinfif  of  Israel.  He  reigned  only  three  years,  and 
gave  place  to  his  illustrious  son,  Asa,  who,  during  the  long 
x&m  o[  forty-one  years,  ^vemed  bis  people,  on  the  whole,- 
SEB  became  a  deputy  of  Jehovah.  He  purified  the  kingdom 
from  idolatry,  repaired  and  increased  me  number  of  the  for- 
tresses, and  raised  an  army  of  five  hundred  and  eight  thou- 
sand men.  His  fifreatness  awakened  the  envy  or  cupidity  of 
Zerah,  king  of  the  Ethiopians  or  Cushites.  If  by  tnese  are 
to  be  understood  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Africa,  bor- 
dering on  Egypt,  Zerah  must  have  reduced  the  latter  king- 
dom, for  how  otherwise  can  we  suppose  that  he  could  have 
passed  through  it,  as  he  must  have  done  before  marching  into 
Palestine.  But  he  may  have  ruled  over  the  Cushites,  who 
possessed  the  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  still  con- 
tinued one  of  the  principal  seats  of  commerce.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  his  vast  army,  consisting  of  numerous  war  chariots  and 
a  million  of  footmen,  were  totally  routed  at  Mareshah,  in  the 
south  of  Judab ;  and  their  rich  spoils  graced  the  triumphant 
return  of  Asa  to  Jerusalem.  This  pious  king  shadea  the 
glory  of  his  last  days  by  bribing  Benhadad,  the  king  of  Syria, 
to  attack  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  who  harassed  Judab,  proba- 
bly because  Asa  protected  the  multitude  of  the  Israelites,  who 
sought  in  that  age  to  dwell  under  the  shadow  of  the  house  of 
David ;  2  Chron.  xv.  8,  9. 

Jehoshaphat  surpassed  his  father  Asa  in  piety,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  unparalleled  labours  to  educate  and  establish  the 
whole  community  in  the  true  religion.  The  most  obvious 
and  astonishing  proofis  of  the  Divine  favour  for  him  were 
witnessed  in  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  immense  army  of 
the  races  of  Moab,  Ammon,  and  other  nations,  which  unex- 
pseiedly  arrived  about  thirty  miles  from  the  metropohs.  Panic- 
jmdt  in  the  night  season,  they  rose  against  one  sxMkir, 
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and  were  almost  consumed  before  morning.  'iTuree  days 
were  spent  by  the  army  of  Jehosaphat  in  gathering  the  spoil, 
on  account  of  which  they  named  the  place  of  the  encamp- 
ment, near  Engedi,  Berachah,  '•^  the  blessing  "  2  Cbron.  xx. 
20 — 30.  Inattention  to  the  Divine  law,  which  denounced 
marriage  with  idolaters,  or  ambition  of  family  aggrandise- 
ment, proved  a  fatal  snare  to  this  good  king.  He  married 
his  son  and  heir,  Jehoram,  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  He  may  have  been  seduced  to  make  this  alli- 
ance when  he  witnessed  Ahab's  repentance.  Disastrous  were 
the  results  of  this  error,  not  only  to  the  house  of  David,  bat 
also  to  the  whole  nation. 

Under  Jehoram,  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  appeared  united, 
as  became  the  subjects  of  one  king.  Jehoram  surrendered 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  wife,  who  was  animated  by  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  her  mother  Jezebel.  The  court  patronised 
idolatry  in  all  its  most  sensual  and  licentious  forms ;  and  Ju- 
dah, if  possible,  exceeded  Israel  in  every  species  of  supersti- 
tion and  wickedness.  The  weak  and  wicked  kin?  slew  all 
his  brethren.  The  elorious  works  of  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat 
were  destroyed  by  their  worthless  son.  The  Edomites  cast 
off  his  yoke ;  and  the  Philistines  and  Arabians  overrun  Judea, 
spoiled  the  capital,  and  carried  away  the  wives  and  all  the 
children  of  the  sovereign,  except  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest,  per- 
haps the  same  called  Ahaziah.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
when  his  father  died,  after  enduring  two  years  one  of  the 
most  tedious,  tormenting,  and  repulsive  diseases  which  attack 
the  human  frame. 

The  power  of  sovereignty  was  conferred  on  Ahaziah,  but 
the  exercise  of  it  was  completely  directed  by  his  mother ;  and, 
by  consequence,  all  the  unholy  and  idolatrous  practices  and 
customs  characterising  the  preceding  reign,  continued  to^  pre- 
vail ;  and  the  closest  alliance  was  formed  between  Israel  and 
Judah.  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  taking  advantage  of  this  fa- 
vourable circumstance,  determined  to  recapture  Ramoth* 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  This  city,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  Gilead,  was  strong,  and  who  ever  possessed  it  could, 
without  much  difficulty,  give  law  to  Israel.  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah,  with  their  combined  forces,  obtained  possession  of 
it;  but  the  former  was  wounded  during  the  seige.  Com- 
mitting the  city  to  the  care  of  Jehu,  his  ablest  general,  he  re- 
turned to  Jezreel.  Jehu  soon  contrived  to  dethrone  his  mas- 
ter. He  was  joined  by  the  chief  officers  of  his  army.  Lear- 
ing  a  garrison  in  the  cityy  they  hastily  march^  to  Jeoxeel, 
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and  ])Qt  to  a  barbarous  death  the  whole  family  of  Ahab. 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  witnessed  the  scene,  and  fled.  The 
party  of  Jehu  pursued  him,  and  though  he  escaped,  yet  he 
was  fatally  wounded,  and  died  before  he  reached  Megiddo,  a 
city  of  Manasseh.  He  left  only  one  son,  named  Jehoash,  or 
Joash,  seven  years  of  age,  who,  in  a  few  days,  remained  the 
last  branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse. 

No  child  was  ever  exposed  to  more  violent  or  powerful  ene- 
mies. Jehu  certainly  desired  his  death,  for  he  appears  to 
have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Judah,  as  well  as  that  of  Israel. 
What  other  motive  could  have  impelled  him  to  attempt  the 
murder  of  Ahaziah,  and  actually  slay  forty-two  of  his  pnnces? 
But  the  mother  of  the  child  was  his  most  dangerous  and  im- 
]^cable  enemy.  Atbaliah  probably  believed  that  idolatry 
could  never  be  permanently  established,  and  the  worship  oi 
the  True  God  extirpated  in  Judah,  while  any  one  of  the  race 
of  David  lived.  Her  enmity  to  the  True  God,  and  her  pas- 
sion for  the  idols  of  her  native  city,  could  only  be  appeasea  by 
the  blood  of  her  only  son.  It  was  most  probably  at  her  insa- 
gation,  that  her  husnind  had  drenched  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  brothers  ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  she  mur- 
dered, as  she  supposed,  all  the  "seed  royal."  .  But  not  less 
vain  than  wicked  are  the  purposes  which  have  for  their  object 
to  subvert  the  counsels  and  invalidate  the  promises  of  the  Al- 
mic^hty.  Divine  Providence  saved  Joash.  His  father's  sister 
had  secretly  conveyed  him  to  the  temple,  and  she  had  ample 
means  to  conceal  him  in  the  sacred  edifice ;  for  her  husband, 
Jehoiada,  was  the  high-priest.  He  was  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge and  reverence  for  God  and  his  law ;  and  had  the  hap- 
piness of  prevailing  on  the  child  to  submit  himself  to  all  the 
Jaws  prescribed  by  Moses  to  direct  the  conduct  of  a  kinff  of 
the  chosen  people.  Imagining  that  no  one  remained  to  cleiim 
the  throne,  Atbaliah  reigned  six  years,  the  patroness  of  idol- 
priests,  thb  avowed  enemy  of  the  pure  worship  of  God,  the 
protector  of  her  priest,  in  profaning  the  holy  temple.  Every 
preparation  being  secretly  made  to  raise  the  child  to  the 
throne,  it  was  only  the  voice  of  exultation  of  an  emancipated 
people  that  warned  Atbaliah  that  her  reign  was  finished,  and 
ner  immediate  death  inevitable ;  a  solemn  warning  that  as- 
surance of  safety  in  a  course  of  iniquity  is  delusion. 

While  Jehoiada  lived,  Joash  imitated  the  example  of  his 
most  pious  ancestors,  and  the  nation  prospered.  But  zeal  for 
idol-worahip  was  repressed,  not  extinguished.  On  the  death 
of  the  high-priest,  who  had  exercised  all  the  functions  of  first 
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lernmt  of  the  crown  aikl  chief  counsellor  of  the  aovenign, 
die  chiefs  of  Judah  persuaded  Joash  to  restore  idolatry,  and 
persecute  the  faithful  worshippers  of  God,  2  Chron.  xziv.  17, 
18.  His  apostacy  and  extreme  callousness  of  heart  were  aw- 
fully manifested  by  the  murder  of  the  faithful  Zechariah,  son 
of  Jehoiada,  the  preserver  of  the  murderer.  He  and  his  sedu- 
cers were  speedily  punished.  Hazael,  the  sanguinary  iuAg 
of  Syria,  desolated  Israel,  and  invaded  Judah  with  a  smaS 
army,  "'  destroyed  all  the  princes,  and  seized  their  weakh." 
To  prevent  entire  ruin,  the  king,  who  was  sufiering  under 
grievous  diseases,  ^'  took  all  the  hallowed  things  that  Jehoeh- 
aphat  and  Jehoram,  and  Ahaziah,  his  fathers,  kings  of  Judah, 
had  dedicated,  and  his  own  hallowed  things,  and  all  the  gold 
Aat  was  found  in  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
in  the  king's  honse,  and  sent  it  to  Hazael  king  of  Syria :  and 
"he  went  away  from  Jerusalem."  While  Joash  lay  on  his 
couch,  his  servants,  by  whose  solicitations  he  had  probably 
subverted  all  the  reformation  eflfected  in  his  early  days,  in- 
stead of  sympathisinfic  with  his  sorrow,  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
His  son  Amaziah,  m  his  twenty-fifth  year,  ascended  the 
throne.  This  prince,  like  his  father,  began  his  reign  well, 
and  received  proof  of  the  Divine  approbation,  by  a  si^pnal  vic- 
tory over  the  Idumeans.  But  he  soon  became  un^thfnl  to 
Jehovah,  and  nothing  prospered  in  his  hand.  Joash,  the 
grandson  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  defeated  the  army  of  Ama- 
ziah, Cook  him  prisoner,  demolished  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  only  liberated  the  king,  and  retired  after  ''  he  had 
taken  all  the  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were 
found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria."  The 
Tansomed  king  survived  his  disgrace  fifteen  years,  but  did 
nothing  worthy  of  record,  and  his  lifeVas  terminated  inglo- 
riously  by  a  band  of  traitors.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  justly 
renowned  son,  Azariah,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Uzziah. 
This  monarch  acted  worthy  of  an  heir  of  David's  throne. 
He  was,  however,  more  eminent  in  the  arts  of  war,  ag^ricul- 
ture,  and  architecture,  than  in  the  practice  of  religion.  Ho 
restored  his  kingdom  to  a  very  high  rank  in  the  East  Qod 
"  strengthened  him  exceedingly."  His  latter  days  were  never- 
theless clouded ;  for,  probably,  believing  that  his  royal  digni- 
ty was  defective,  without  power  of  offering  sacrifice,  wmch 
heathen  kings  possessed,  he  presumptuously  assumed  the 
office  of  priest  This  was  a  public  violation  of  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  the  nation ;  and  conspicuous  and  hunzting  was  ^Ae 
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Mdrinoit  tntandy  iafiimed  Ir^  tbe  safrnttie  and  infMble 
King.  Uzziah  vn»  seized  by  incurable  leprosy,  and  tms 
shut  up,  ail  his  future  days,  in  a  palace  reared  apart  from 

BOCMty. 

His  son  and  successor  Jotham  imitated  his  father's  excel- 
lencies, and  became  mighty  during  a  reign  of  sixteen  yearft 
Akaz,  his  son,  entered  on  nis  reign  in  apparently  favourable 
circoinslances ;  the  cities  were  multiplied  and  the  fortifications 
stroRg'.  The  people,  however,  continued  to  degenerate ;  idola- 
trous rites  were  observed,  and  inmiorality  prevailed.  Ahaz 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  the  storm  of  Di- 
vine venreance  seemed  about  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah.  This  was  the  avowed  object  of  a  league  recently  made 
between  the  kmgs  of  Israel  and  Syria.  God  had  compassion 
on  Jodah  from  respect  to  the  covenant  made  with  their  fathers. 
Their  enemies  in  vain  attempted  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 
but  they  inflicted  dreadful  calamities  on  the  country.  Ahaz, 
instead  of  renouncing  superstition  and  licentiousness,  and  im- 
ploring pardon  and  assistance  from  the  Lord,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  most  barbarous  practices  of  idolatry,  and  procured 
the  alliance  of  Assyria,  at  a  vast  expense,  and  substituted  the 
symbols  of  Assyrian  superstition  lor  those  Divinely  estab- 
lished in  the  holy  temple.  Thus  he  demoralised  his  people. 
and  weakened  his  kingdom,  which  vms  only  saved  from  total 
deBtraction  by  the  Divine  mercy  conferred  on  his  son  Heze- 


This  pious  pirince  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah  about  six 
years  before  tne  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revivals  of  re- 
Kgion  which  had  been  witnessed  from  the  days  of  Joshua, 
and  the  strength  of  his  kingdom  was  exceedingly  increasea 
by  the  multitudes  among  the  Ten  Tribes  who  were  recon- 
ciled to  Judah,  and  join^  in  the  great  festivals  at  Jerusalem. 
Heshea,  king  of  Israel,  had  evidently  granted  entire  religious 
toleration,  either  from  a  secret  love  of  the  laws  of  Moses  or 
entire  indifference  to  idolatry.  He  not  only  permitted  his 
people  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  did  not  prevent  the  servants 
of  Hezekiah  from  removing  every  relic  ol  idolatry  in  several 
places  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  2  Chron.  xxx.  1,  10,  11  ; 
xzxi.  1. 

Hezekiah  having  restored  order  in  Judah,  exerted  all  his 
energies  to  procure  the  independence  and  maintain  the 
honour  of  his  kingdom.  Being  successful  in  recovering  from 
tihe  PhOiatineB  more  than  they  had  taken  from  Judah  m  te 
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reign  of  hn  father,  he  decKned  to  send  the  tribute  which  Ae 
king  of  Syria  demanded ;  but,  threatened  by  Sennacherib 
the  new  kug  of  Assyria,  whose  warlike  powers  were  known 
and  dreaded,  he  stripped  the  temple  of  its  ornaments,  and  im- 
paired his  treasury  to  pacify  the  indignant  monarch.  His 
submission  was  of  no  avail,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  for- 
tify Jerusalem  and  trust  in  Jehovah.  He  was  encouraged 
thus  to  act  by  the  faithful  prophets,  especially  by  Isaiah,  and 
he  was  miraculously  delivered.  The  overthrow  of  the  As- 
syrians was  comnlete,  and  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  race 
of  Israel  more  illustriously  displayed  that  they  were  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  supreme  Ruler  in  heaven  and 
eaith. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  Hezekiah  died,  leaving 
a  happy  and  pi^osperous  people  to  the  care  of  his  son  Manas- 
seh,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of  age.  This  unhappy 
youth  was  most  probably  seduced,  as  Joash  had  been,  by 
wicked  counsellors.  He  became  the  most  depraved  of  all  the 
race  of  David,  and  the  most  cruel  tyrant  that  ever  occupied  A 
throne.  Enthusiastically  devoted  to  idols,  he  sacrificed  to 
them  his  family  and  the  faithful  worshippers  of  God,  and 
filled  Jerusalem  with  their  blood.  When  he  had  reined 
twenty-two  years,  his  country  was  invaded  by  Esar-Haddon, 
who  carried  him  captive  to  Babylon.  Then  Divine  mercy 
visited  him ;  his  humble  and  contrite  prayers  were  heard, 
and  he  was  liberated  and  restored  to  his  throne.  '^  From  the 
greatest  sinner  he  became  the  greatest  penitent,  and  from  the 
bloodiest^  tyrant  one  of  the  best  of  kings."  He  zealously  pro- 
moted true  religion  and  the  welfare  of  his  people ;  he  reigned 
fifty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  unworthy  son  Amon, 
who  was  killed  by  his  chief  officers.  The  citizens  of  Jerusa- 
lem inflicted  on  the  conspirators  just  punishment,  and  raised 
his  son  Josiah  to  the  throne. 

This  prince  was  only  eight  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  he  appears  to  have  actively 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom.  But  from 
his  eighth  year,  (the  year  of  his  father's  death,)  he  had 
feared  and  served  the  God  of  his  fathers,  and  to  honour  him 
was  evidently  the  principal  object  of  his  life.  His  grand- 
father's labours,  in  the  last  and  happy  period  of  his  life,  to 
subvert  the  idolatry  he  had  spent  his  life  to  establish,  were,  it 
is  most  probable,  comparatively  fruitless ;  for  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that,  had  he  succeeded  to  persuade  all  ranks  to  re- 
nounce idolatry,  they  could  have  lapsed,  during  the  ahoit 
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and  eTentfuI  reign  of  his  son  Amon,  into  that  frightful  state 
of  superstition  and  wickedness  from  which  Josiah  attempted 
to  rescue  them.  In  personal  religion  this  prince  appears  to 
have  excelled  all  his  ancestors;  and  in  fidelity  to  Jehovah, 
whose  deputy  he  was,  he  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  his 
father  David,  "the  man  according  to  God^s  heart."  He  had 
his  reward ;  for  Judah  enjoyed  profound  peace  and  uninter- 
rupted prosperity  till  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.  As- 
sisted hy  ministers  animated  hy  a  kindred  spirit,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  fsdthful  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah 
and  the  prophetess  Huldah,  Josiah  was  honoured  to  accom- 
plish a  reformation  the  most  perfect  conceivable,  to  the 
utmost  extent  at  least  which  human  means  and  efforts  could 
effect  Hence  we  may  see  the  Divine  propriety  in  making 
his  name  and  work  the  subject  of  prediction  in  the  days  of 
Jeroboam,  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  he  was  born ; 
1  Kings  xiiL  2. 

In  his  time  Babylon  and  Egypt  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Syria,  if  not  for  universal  empire.  Egypt  had  been 
long  celebrated ;  and  its  present  sovereign  Nee  ho  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  kings,  as  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror. Babylon  was  ruled  by  an  able  prince,  who  had 
already  extended  his  dominion  over  many  countries.  Prob- 
ably Judah  had  been  tributary  to  his  kingdom  from  the  time 
of  Manasseh.  And,  on  this  account,  Josiah  may  have  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  and  the  interest  of  his  country  to  oppose 
Necho,  when  he  marched  from  Egypt  to  conquer  Carche- 
mish,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Circesium  and  the  modern 
Kirkesieh.  This  was  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  defence  of  Syria  on  its  eastern  frontier.  The 
mosl  solemn  assurances  of  Necho  that  he  had  no  desi|fn  of 
attacking  Judah,  were  insufficient  to  induce  Josiah  to  live  in 
peace.  He  led  his  troops  against  the  Egyptians,  was  de- 
feated at  Megiddo,  and  mortally  wounded.  On  reaching 
Jerusalem  he  died,  exceedingly  lamented  by  all  his  people ; 
and  with  him  vanished  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  whose  light 
had  long  cheered  the  house  of  David. 

It  is  plain  from  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezokiel,  and  Zepha- 
niah, that  the  reformation  by  Josiah  was,  in  respect  of  the 
community  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  chief  men, 
merely  external  and  superficial.  In  heart  they  remained  the 
abject  votaries  of  idolatry,  and  were  only  restrained  by  the 
aothority  and  power  of  government  fron;  every  species  of 
immorality  and  impurity*.     Hence  the  king  was  no  soonei 
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bmied  than  the  feunttdn  oi  iniquity  overflowed  the  IfouL 
Aoarchy,  strife,  and  contention  reigned;  and  an  unpiinci- 
pled  faction  set  aside  the  heir,  and  raised  to  the  throne  the 
younger  brother,  Jehoahaz,  a  young  man  after  their  own 
neart  He  had  reigned  only  three  months  when  Necho, 
having  captured  Carchemish,  returned  through  Syria,  and 
.summoned  Jehoahaz  to  meet  him  in  Hamath,  where  he  made 
him  prisoner,  and  intrusted  the  government  to  his  elder 
brother  Eliakim,  whom  he  named  Jehoiakim.  This  prince, 
by  accepting  the  dignity  and  the  new  name  from  the  king  of 
Egypt,  confessed  himself  his  tributary;  and  as  such,  pre- 
sented him  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold, 
which  he  compelled  the  people  to  furnish.  His  brother  was 
carried  a  chained  captive  into  Egypt,  where  he  died ;  and 
Jehoiakim  submitted  to  Egypt  eignt  years.  At  that  period 
he  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  the  founder  of  the  first  of  the  four  great  empires 
of  prophecy.  Three  years  later  he  revolted  from  Babylon, 
praiiably  at  the  suggestion  of  E^pt  Nebuchadnezsax 
speedily  conquered  all  the  surrounding  nations,  the  hered- 
itary enemies  of  Israel,  and  found  them  more  than  willing  to 
join  the  Chaldeans  and  Syrians,  to  reduce  Judah  to  slavery* 
The  united  army  laid  waste  the  whole  land,  took  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  and  threw  the  king  in  chains.  Nebuchad 
nezzar  proposed  to  carry  him  to  Babylon  ;  but  according  to 
Josephus,  he  was  put  to  death,  or  died  suddenly  before  the 
departure  of  the  Babylonians,  when  they  probably  undesign- 
edly fulfilled  the  prediction  by  Jeremiah,  that  his  body  would 
be  exposed  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
and  buried  in  Jerusalem. 

The  enemy  spoiled  the  city  and  temple  of  all  its  riches^ 
made  captive  above  three  thousand  of  the  young  noblesy 
most  admired  for  their  personal  beauty  and  mental  and  phys* 
ical  accomplishments,  and  appointed  Jehoiachin,  called  also 
Coniah,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king,  on  condition  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Nebuchadnezzar  adhered  to  this  arrangement  only 
three  months.  He  returned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  was  met  on 
I  his  approach  by  the  king  and  his  court.  They  were  made 
'  prisoners,  and  the  city  was  ^again  sacked ;  all  were  seized 
for  slaves  who  were  most  distinguished  for  intelligence,  or 
for  knowledge  of  the  most  useful  or  ornamental  arts ;  the 
former  were  about  ten  thousand,  and  the  latter  one  thousand. 
These  with  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  removed  to 
Babylon.     The  government  was  now  committed  by  Nebu- 


fthidaflKyr  to  MaWawiah,  whom  lie  ixamad  ZeMaah^  com 
of  the  MDs  of  Josiah,  and  consequendy  uncle  of  Jehoiachin. 
Thk  prince  was  certainly  disposed  to  maintain  bis  fidelity 
to  Babylon,  and  to  this  he  was  strongly  urged  by  Jeremiah 
ths  prophet,  as  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  the  dynasty 
of  David,  and  preserration  of  the  nation  from  a  slayery  of 
seventy  years  duration.  But  almd^  all  whom  the  Icinff 
chose  lOT  counsellors  and  companions  were  ignorant,  prouo, 
and  self-sufficient  They  boasted  that  they  alone  were  true 
patriots,  who  sought  the  independence  of  Judah,  and  that 
they  most  prosper,  £:>r  Qod  would  never  sufier  his  holy  city 
ana  temple  to  be  destroyed.  The  prophet  and  all  who 
reverenced  God  and  trembled  at  his  word,  were  regarded 
and  treated  as  the  traitors  of  their  country.  The  king,  if 
not  wicked,  was  weak  and  irresolute ;  and  was  at  last  seduced 
by  the  specious  reasonings  of  his  real  or  pretended  friends, 
and  the  deceitful  promises  of  the  ambassaaors  from  E^pt, 
Edoov  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon;  Jer.  ^xxvii.  3. 
They  prevailed  on  him  to  enter  into  a  league  with  them 
against  Babylon.  He  declined  sending  the  usual  tribute; 
and  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  his  land  was  again 
Qoveied  by  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  found  the  city 
strong'ly  fortified;  and,  notr^-ithstanding  his  vast  resources 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  return,  or,  by  a  tedious  siege, 
compel  submission  by  famine  or  assault.  For  some  Mme  the 
besieged  cherished  the  hope  of  aid  from  their  allies.  And 
their  delusive  expectations  were,  for  a  moment,  flattered  by 
the  nunour  of  the  approach  of  an  army  from  Egypt.  The 
Babylonians  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  repel  them ; 
but  Pharaoh- Hophra,  called  also  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  soon 
retired  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  siege  was  renewed 
and  prosecuted  with  vigour.  It  was  commenced  on  the  very 
day  predicted  by  Ezekiel,  who  lived  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant; and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  in  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  b.  c.  588,  the  city  was  broken 
up,  and  the  king  and  court  arrested  in  their  flight ;  Ezek. 
XXXV.  1,2;  2  Kings  xxv.  1 — 4.;  Jer.  Hi.  4—7.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  vencfeance  of  the  enraged  conqueror ;  and  the  fire 
of  Divine  jealousy  and  justice  sent  forth  its  flames  on  every 
side ;  for  the  long-suflering  of  Jehovah  had  come  to  an  end. 
The  city  vms  given  up  to  pillage ;  no  compassion  was  shown 
for  the  rich  or  poor,  the  ofd  or  young,  the  mother  or  infant ; 
2  Chron.  xautvi.  17 ;  Psa.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Every  thing  val- 
uable in  the  temple  and  city  was  seized ;  and  the  whole  set 
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on  fire.  All  was  one  scene  of  desolation,  carnage,  and  Uood  ^ 
The  royal  family  and  the  king's  ministers  were  carried  to 
Riblah,  a  strong  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Haxnath,  on 
the  road  to  Mesopotamia.  There  they  were  cond^nned  as 
rebels,  and  put  to  death.  The  greatest  indignity  was  previ- 
ously inflicted  on  Zedekiah,  by  depriving  him  of  sight,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophetic  warnmg  which  he  had  despised; 
Jer.  lii.  8 — 11.  ^  The  whole  nation  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  carried  away  into  Babylon,  with  the  exception  of  toe 
poorest  of  the  people,  who  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam,  Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  Baruch, 
his  friend  and  companion  in  the  service  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
A  number  of  all  ranks  seem  to  have  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  These  fled  to  the  neighbour- 
ing  regions ;  and  after  the  departure  of  the  Babylonians,  a 
considerable  company  returned  into  the  land  under  Ishmael, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  race.  All  the  admonitions  of 
Jeremiah  to  submit  to  Babylon,  as  the  just  punishment  of 
their  sins,  and  all  the  suflerings  endured  in  consequence  of 
their  disobedience  to  the  Divine  oracles  by  the  prophet,  had 
produced  no  salutary  change  on  Ishmael  and  his  party.  Ima- 
gining that  to  him,  m  absence  of  the  royal  family,  belonged 
tne  exclusive  right  to  rule  the  people,  he  viewed  with  envy 
and  indignation  the  exaltation  of  Gedaliah.  Revenge  raged 
in  his  bosom,  and,  by  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  he 
deceived  the  pious  and  unsuspicious  ruler.  Invited  by  him 
to  a  feast,  Ishmael  and  his  party  slaughtered  Gedaliah,  and 
all  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans  who  were  his  guests.  By  simi- 
,  lar  duplicity  he  imposed  on  a  large  company  assembled  from 
various  quarters  to  worship  God  with  Gedaliah,  in  Mizpah^ 
There  he  slew  them,  and  cast  their  bodies  into  a  large  pit  in 
the  vicinity,  Jer.  xli.  The  king's  daughters,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple remaining  in  the  city,  he  carried  away  captive,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  country  oi  the  Ammonites,  f  ursued  by  one  of 
the  chiefs  whom  Gedaliah  had  appointed  to  rule  over  the  va- 
rious districts,  and  by  the  captains  of  the  forces  leil  by  the 
Chaldeans  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  he  was  deserted  by  all, 
except  eight  men,  who,  with  him,  found  safety  with  the  King 
of  Ammon. 

The  poor  Israelites,  dreading  that  the  Chaldeans  would 
take  vengeance  on  them  for  Ishmael's  contempt  of  their  sov- 
ereign's authority,  left  Mizpah,  and  halted  at  Chimham,  near 
Bethlehem,  purposing  to  proceed  to  Egypt.  Jehovah,  by  Jer- 
emiah, declared  that  he  would  preserve  them  in  their  own 
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lend ;  bat  that,  if  they  entered  Egypt,  he  would  utterly  de- 
stroy them.  The  leaders  first  pledged  themselves  to  obey 
the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  but  they  soon  lost  courage,  and  basely 
accused  the  prophet  of  announcing  falsehood  in  the  name  of 
Grod ;  and  persuaded  the  people,  and  even  forced  Jeremiah 
mid  all  who  believed  his  word,  to  follow  them  into  Egypt 
The  prophetic  warning  was  speedily  verified.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar conquered  the  king  of  Egypt,  slew  multitudes,  and 
carried  still  more  into  captivity.  Among  the  latter,  Josephus 
particularly  mentions  the  Jews  who  sojourned  in  that  country. 
Thus  were  fulfilled  the  many  predictions  of  the  captivity  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  the  complete  desolation  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Seventy  years  it  remained  almost  wholly  uncul- 
tivated; and  nearly  as  long  it  was  traversed  at  pleaf<ure 
by  the  Arabs,  or  occupied  by  the  enemies  of  its  native  pop- 
uuition. 

While,  however,  Jehovah  executed  justice  on  his  chosen 
people,  and  made  them  drink  the  cup  full  of  his  holy  jeal- 
ousy and  fierce  indignation,  he  showed  great  mercy  to  those 
of  them  who  continued  to  fear  his  great  and  glorious  name. 
These  are  usually  denominated  by  the  prophets,  '^  the  rem- 
nant ;"  and  are  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who 
were  carried  captive  at  the  times  of  the  first  invasions  of 
Jodah  by  the  Babylonians,  previously  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple.  To  this  remnant  all  the  Divine  pro- 
mises are  addressed.  While  some  of  them  were  illustnouf 
by  their  rank,  or  respected  for  their  knowleds^e  and  wis- 
dom, they  all  appear  to  have  excelled  in  morid  excellence 
and  enlightened  devotion ;  and  the  names  of  some  of  them 
stand  high  in  the  register  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  ever 
adorned  their  own  nation,  and  these  are,  confessedly,  the  first 
in  the  world  in  relation  to  true  religion.  Such  were  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  and  his  companions.  During  the  captivity,  others, 
admired  for  every  excellence,  were  raised  up  to  invij?orote 
die  (aith,  confirm  the  hope,  and  cherish  the  devotion  of  their 
feeble-minded  brethren.  These  were  the  associates  or  genu- 
ine successors  of  ^^  the  remnant,"  beloved  by  the  Qod  of  their 
Others.  Though  nominally  slaves,  yet  their  influence  was 
almost  boundless  over  those  who  considered  themselves 
their  masters  and  proprietors.  This  is  obvious  to  all  who 
have  attentively  perused  their  history.  But  who  can  con- 
ceive the  power  which  they  must  have  had  over  the  opinions 
and.  conduct  of  their  own  brethren,  who  were  less  esteemed, 
and  many  of  them,  doubtless,  exceedingly  oppressed  by  t3nran* 
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nical  niMten  or  rulen  ?  To  thk  maj  most  pvobaUy  hb  as- 
cribed, ia  a  great  degree,  the  marvellous  chan^  on  tbe  Jews, 
from  the  time  of  their  exile,  in  respect  of  idolatry.  The 
zeal  for  the  worship  of  the  True  Qod,  and  abhorrence  of 
idol  and  imafe-worship,  exemplified  bj  the  Jews,  who  were 
hoQoared  in  me  Babylonian  and  Persian  courts,  became  uni- 
versal  and  most  prcHninent  traits  in  the  character  of  all  the 
JewsL 

In  erery  place  of  their  exile,  they  publicly  turned  from 
idols  to  serve  the  Living  and  True  Uod.  That  the  Babylo- 
nians were  struck  with  the  pathos  and  fervour  of  their  devo- 
tion^  seems  plain  from  their  urgent  request  to  be  entertaiaei 
hy  their  songa  But  it  is  not  probable  that,  enthusiastic  vota- 
ries as  they  were  to  their  idols,  they  did  oot  often  persecute 
the  Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  Jews  were  permitted  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  laws  after  the  exaltation  of  Daniel,  and  the  miracles 
wrought  for  his  deliverance,  and  that  of  his  faithful  associates. 
Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  first  exiles  were  not  treated  as 
slaves,  but  rather  as  colonists,  subjected  in  general  to  the  laws 
of  the  empire,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  forms  and  customs  of 
social  life^  which  characterised  their  nati(m»  This  opinion  ia 
countenanced  by  the  notice  of  Ezekiel  assembling  around  hioi 
the  elders  of  the  colony  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar. 
Other  communities  of  the  Jews  may  have  been  so  favoured, 
throuffh  the  influence  c^  their  honoured  brethren  in  the  n)e> 
tropoUs,  that  they  may  have  exhibited  in  the  land  of  their  ex- 
ile their  religion,  and  the  mode  of  social  life  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  from  as^e  to  age.  That,  however,  they 
were  exnosed  occasionally,  in  some  places,  to  the  mosl  cruel 
and  insulting  treatment,  no  one  can  doubt,  who^  regards  the 
book  of  "the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah''  as  an  inspired  re- 
cord. Divine  mercy  sustained  them,  and,  at  the  proper  tim^ 
heard  their  groans  and  prayers,  and  sent  them  an  unexpected, 
long  desired,  and  great  dehverance,  by  the  agency  of  CjrniSi 
according  to  the  word  proclaimed  by  Isaiah,  many  genera- 
tions before  the  birth  of  tne  conqueror. 


CHAPTER  III. 


STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  ARTAZEBXES 

LONGIMANUS. 


No  events  in  the  history  of  the  true  religion,  from  the  times 
of  David,  king  of  Israel,  to  the  final  dispersion  of  that  people, 
were  of  more  importance  than  their  captivity  in  Babylon  and 
their  restoration  to  their  own  land.  The  former  was  the 
darkest  night  that  had  ever  descended  on  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  their  brightest  hopes 
K>r  time  and  eternity;  the  latter  threw  an  effulgence  of  light 
on  all  the  great  andf  precious  promises  of  salvation  to  all  na- 
tion's, and  exposed  to  their  full  view  the  solid  and  stable  foun- 
dations of  their  faith  and  hope  in  Him  whom  they  fervently 
loved  and  earnestly  expected.  And  hence  may  be  discerned 
the  Divine  propriety  in  the  conspicuous  and  extensive  place 
given  in  the  prophecies  to  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  Is- 
rael. These  events  were  repeatedly  predicted  by  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets.  When  the  impenitence  and  unbelief  of  the 
chosen  people  rendered  their  exile  inevitable,  and  hastened 
on  that  awful  calamity,  God  showed  his  wisdom  and  rich 
mercy  to  his  faithful  ones  by  announcing  to  them  the  precise 
duration  of  their  sufierings,  and  imparting  to  them  numerous 
profnises  of  deliverance.  Jeremiah  was  commissioned  to  de- 
clare that  the  captivity  would  terminate  at  the  expiry  of 
*  seventy  years;"  and  to  express  strongly  his  belief  in  the 
truth  oi  the  prophetic  word,  he  obeyed  the  Divine  command 
to  purchase  a'poition  of  the  land  which  was  to  be  immediately 
seized  by  strangers.  By  comparing  his  predictions  with  the 
registers  of  the  Persian  court,  Daniel,  in  answer  to  prayer, 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  his  people  were  assuredly  to  be 
restored  about  the  time  of  Darius  the  Mede :  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  knowledge  was  speedily  confirmea ;  for  in  less  than 
two  years  Cyrus  granted  to  all  Israel  liberty  to  return  to  the 
Hdy  Land,  and  to  build  Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  By  con- 
seqaence  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  must  have  been  about 
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serenty  yean  earlier  than  that  period.    And  this  nniaber  of 

years,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  moet  learned  chro- 
nologista,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  interval  which  elapsed 
from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  all  the  Jews,  who 
were  eminent  for  rank,  talents,  or  usefulness,  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  until  the  first  year  of  Gyrus.  By  scxne 
writers,  however,  the  "seventy  years''  are  calculated  from 
the  burning  of  the  temple  by  rfebuchadnezzar  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  second  temple,  finished  by  Nehemiah ;  the  interval 
between  which  comprised  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  num* 
ber  of  years  fixed  oy  prophecy.  Those  who  can  appreciate 
a  narrative  of  the  trials  and  difficulties,  encouragements  and 
final  success  of  Israel,  in  their  labours  to  re-organize  and 
establish  their  nation,  will  find  it  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Ne* 
hemiah,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah.  Their  records,  equally  in* 
imitable  for  their  simplicity  and  truth,  never  fail  to  produce  a 
delightful,  salutary,  and  lasting  impression  on  every  enlight- 
ened and  candid  mind.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  object  to 
insert  them  entire :  a  particular  enumeration  of  the  facts  which 
they  contain  would,  most  probably,  impart  little  pleasure  to 
the  reader  of  this  work.  We  shall  merely  advert  to  the  state 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

Malachi,  the  last  inspired  writer  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wrote  after  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  for  he  distinctly  re- 
fers to  its  service.  While  he  ministered,  the  Jews  had  a  gov- 
ernor, and  consequently  he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Nehemiah,  the  last  governor  of  the  city,  and  the  chief 
instrument  in  restoring  the  original  constitution  of  Moses. 
He  was  governor  many  years,  and  most  zealously  and  disin- 
terestedly promoted  the  welfare  of  the  people.  He  imposed 
on  them  no  tribute,  at  least  for  his  own  support ;  and,  from 
the  liberal  grants  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the  then  king 
of  Persia,  to  him,  and  Ezra  his  predecessor  in  office,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  city  and  temple,  and  its  service,  the  tribute, 
if  any  was  required  by  Persia,  must  have  been  trifling.  This 
monarch  was  distinguished,  during  his  long  reign  of  more 
than  forty  years,  by  his  patronage  of  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land,  and  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  a  remarkable  circum 
stance,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  Esther  thr 
Jewess,  whom  they  suppose  to  have  been  his  wife.  It  is^ 
however,  more  certain  that  he  authorised  Nehemiah  to  re> 
establish  the  entire  laws  of  Moses,  and  to  call  in  the  power  of 
the  Persian  governors  of  all  the  districts  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
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Id  iNTOtoct  and  afisiak  him  in  the  impoitant  work  which  he  waa 
afypoiated  to  perform. 

Under  Nehemiah's  ffovemment  the  daily  services  of  the 
temple  and  the  great  lestivals  were  observed  according  to 
the  Jaw ;  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  several  orders  of  the  Le- 
▼ites  and  Nethinims  were  established,  and  the  separation  of 
the  people  from  all  unholy  alliances  was  effected.  Some 
have  indeed  sapposed  that,  in  declaring  the  marriage  of 
laraelites  with  idolaters  invalid,  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  car- 
lied  their  national  reformation  beyond  the  constitution  of  Mo- 
aes,  and  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  appeal  to  the  conduct 
of  Joseph,  Samson,  Solomon  and  Esther :  it  is,  however,  far 
more  probable  that  their  examples  were  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  than  that  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  misinterpreted  that 
law.  They  were  supernaturally  fuided  in  their  ministerial 
labours,  and  their  whole  conduct  demonstrated  their  accurate 
knowledge  and  supreme  reverence  for  the  law.  How  fully 
persuaded  they  were  that  God  had  prohibited  his  peo- 
ple from  marrying  not  only  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  but 
also  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Egyptians,  is  plain  from 
Ezra  iz.  1 ;  Neh.  xiii.  23.  And  the  reasons  wnich  these  ven- 
erable instructors  urged  to  induce  Israel  to  put  away  the 
wives  whom  they  had  taken  from  these  people,  lest  they 
should  tempt  them  to  idolatry,  will  apply  with  equal  force 
to  every  idolatrous  nation.  If  we  beDeve  that  Israel  were 
choaen  out  of  the  nations  to  witness  for  God,  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  intermarry  with 
an^  idolatrous  nation.  It  will  be  perhaps  difBcuk  to  con- 
ceive them  placing  themselves  under  stronger  temptations  to 
worship  idols,  than  by  choosing  wives  indiscriminately  from 
among  the  heathen  nations,  those  only  excepted  whom  they 
were  commanded  to  extirpate.  Indeed,  had  they  not  been 
exceedingly  prone  to  form  conjugal  as  well  aa  political  alli- 
ances with  idolaters,  a  new  law  on  this  subject  was  scarcely 
necessary,  after  what  was  written,  Gen.  vi.  2,  8,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious from  this  passa^  that  the  first  gr^^  degeneracy  from 
the  true  religion  orifi^inated  in  the  worshippers  of  God  uniting 
by  marriage  with  idolatrous  families.  With  such  nn  awful 
example  before  his  eyes,  no  man  living  in  the  fea?  of  God, 
and  desirous  to  keep  himself  from  idols,  would  have  ventured 
to  choose  an  idolater  for  his  wife ;  for  he  must  have  seen  that 
by  aach  conduct  he  would  expose  himself  to  the  strongest 
temptation  to  depart  from  the  hving  and  true  God.  But  the 
law  delivered.  Exod.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Deut  viL  3.  was  sufficient  to 
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guide  hraal  on  the  subject :  for  the  most  powerfhl  aripuneiit 
enforcing  obedience  applied  to  all  idolaters  equally  with  the 
Canaanites :  '^  Neither  shah  thou  make  marriages  with  them. 
For  they  will  turn  away  thy  sons  from  following  me,  that 
they  may  serve  other  gods ;  so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be 
kindled  agfainst  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly."  It,  how 
ever,  merits  notice,  that  the  Israelites  might,  without  trans- 

S 'easing  the  law,  marry  heathens,  Canaanites  not  excepted,  if  \ 
ey  were  converted  to  the  true  religion ;  for  religious  pros- 
elytes were  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  not  in  their  civil,  but 
religious  capacity :  one  law  was  common  to  the  stranger  and 
the  nome-bom.  By  attention  to  this  principle,  we  are  enabled 
to  account  for  a  prmce  of  Judah,  in  the  best  days  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  marrying  Rahab  the  harlot,  a  Canaanite ;  and  for 
the  venerable  Boaz  choosing  Ruth  the  Moabite  for  the  wife 
of  his  bosom.  In  respect  of  Moses,  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  Zipporah  was  a  religious  woman :  her  father,  a 

Erince  of  Midian,  and  his  family,  appear  to  have  been  be- 
evers,  worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel,  Exod.  xviii  9 — 12. 
As  to  Joseph,  if  we  attentively  consider  his  whole  conduct, — 
his  zealous  regard  to  personal  religion,  and  his  care  to  pre- 
serve Israel  separate  from  the  idohtrous  Egyptians — ^influ- 
enced by  Christian  love,  (i  Cor.  xiii.  5 — 7,)  we  ahall  feel  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  his  wife  and  family  were  religious 
proselytes.  If  the  prince  of  Midian  was  converted,  why  not 
the  prince  of  On ;  Joseph  was  not  less  disposed  to  speak  for 
his  God  than  Moses,  and  the  grace  of  Goa  is  rich  and  free. 
Many  of  the  Egyptians,  a  "  mixed  multitude,"  were  Jewish 

grosdytes :  by  uitn  they  and  Israel  passed  through  the  Red 
ea,  whicn  the  idolatrous  Egyptians  essaying  to  do,  were 
drowned. 

Nehemiah  appears  not  to  have  been  much  more  successful 
in  his  ministry  tnan  Elijah,  Hezekiah,  Josiah,  and  other  holy 
men,  who  had  also  attempted  to  reform  Israel  Those  who 
first  returned  from  Babylon  were  probably  in  general  the 
most  religious  of  the  nation ;  and  hence  Nehemiah,  perhaps, 
was  encouraged  by  them  in  his  work.  And  it  is  manifest 
that  he  efiected  a  more  complete  reformation  than  any  pre- 
ceding reformer.  The  form  of  the  constitution  was  completely 
restored ;  but  many  most  imperfectly  conformed  to  it,  and  not 
a  few  others  presumptuously  violated  its  generous  spirit,  and 
transgressed  its  most  important  laws.  Though  by  words  and 
solemn  swearing  they  adopted  the  form  of  godlmess,  yet  in 
practice  they  renounced  its  power.     Thus  mey  fulfilled  the 
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pe4i0tia|ift  of  Mooes  and  tbe  prophets,  thai  the  bhIimii  wo«ld 
in  all  ages  Aow  themselves  a  disobedient  and  obstinate  peo- 
ple, iuter  the  captivity,  they  never  relapsed  iaio  id<M  or 
image  worship,  the  predotninant  great  sin  of  their  ancestors : 
and  thus  they  fulfilled  another  prediction,  tha(  the  restorea 
from  Babylon  would  be  ashamed  of  their  idols :  Hos.  ii  4. 
But  according  as  they  multiplied  and  prospered,  they  became 
selfish,  sensual,  and  hypocritical.  Bemg  destitute  of  the  love 
of  God,  they  ofiered  to  him  in  sacrifice  animals  which  tj^y 
could  neither  sell  nor  eat.  Conjugal  infidelity  was  not 
deemed  by  them  a  crime,  and  those  who  bad  power  or  influ- 
ence, oppressed  and  crushed  the  poor ;  Mai.  i.  ii 

True  religion,  however,  fiourished  among  a  few.  They 
feared  Jehovah,  unfeignedly  loved  one  another,  were  accos- 
tomed  to  contemplate  the  nature,  perfections,  and  doings  of 
their  God,  and  frequently  associated  together  for  religious  con*- 
versation  and  worship;  JVIaJ.  iii.  16.  Thus  the  Israelites  ^ 
the  age  of  Nehemiah,  as  a  nation,  in  regard  to  religion,  r«r 
sembled  their  ancestors  in  all  preceding  ages.  The  nu\)onty 
were  unbelievers,  hypocrites,  or  apostates ;  and  the  minority 
walked  in  the  steps  of  their  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob. 

We  have  no  decided  evidence  that  prophets  were  success- 
ively raised  up  in  future  as  in  former  generations,  to  instmeti 
warn,  reprove,  and  comfort  them.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  from  Malacbi  to  the  times  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  Divine 
Spirit  inspired  no  one  in  Israel.  This,  however,  seems  imr 
probable,  when  we  observe  than  God  announces  that  ba 
would  still  manifest  himself  to  be  their  king,  by  supernatur^ 
events.  Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence  in  tne  writings  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah ;  and  it  is  ihlly  implied  in  the  address 
of  Jehovah  by  JVIalachi : — ^'^  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prova 
me  now  herewith,  saith  tne  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  opea 
you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.  And  I  will  r» 
bake  the  devourer  for  your  sakes,  and  he  shall  not  destroy 
the  fruits  of  your  ground ;  neither  shall  your  vme  cast  her 
fruit  before  the  time  in  the  field,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  And 
all  nations  shall  call  you  blessed ;  for  ye  shall  be  a  delighb- 
8ome  land,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  And  had  they  not  beeo 
fiuniliar  with  supernatural  communications,  it  is  not  easy  to 
account  for  the  ready  conjecture  of  the  people  on  the  occasi^^ 
oi  Zecbarias'  silence  on  coming  out  of  tne  temple,  that  }m 
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Iiad  "  teen  a  Taion."  But  mich  commiiDications  may  havf 
been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  continued  through  the  agency 
of  the  high-priests.  To  their  exalted  office  was  attach^  the 
privilege  of  consulting  or  inquiring  for  the  people  what  was 
Uie  mind  of  die  Lord  respecting  them  in  cases  of  great  emer- 
gency, doubt,  perplexity,  and  distress.  The  answer  was  re- 
ceived by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Urim  and  Thumrairo. 
Perhaps  some  may  infer,  that  with  the  loss  of  this  the  high- 
priest  lost  also  the  privilege  of  revealing  the  mind  of  the  Lord 
after  the  captivity ;  but  as  the  privilege  seems  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  chosen  race  of  the  Sethites,  who 
were  the  chief  priests  from  the  beginning  till  the  consecration 
of  Aaron,  it  may  have  been  continued  with  his  successors 
after  the  restoration  from  Babylon.  And  it  is  only  on  this 
supposition  that  we  can  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  declaration  of  Caiaphas  to  the  Jewish  council : — 
'^  It  is  expedient,"  he  said,  "  that  one  man  die  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not."  This  is  considered  by 
John,  a  prediction  and  he  informs  us  that  Caiaphas  was  in- 
spired to  utter  it,  not  because  he  was,  by  office,  a  prophet,  or 
even  understood  the  full  import  of  his  words,  but  because  he 
was  hiofh-priest  that  year,  John  xi.  51.  Hence,  we  appre- 
hend, that  John  believed  that  the  gift  of  predicting  future 
events,  or  of  revealing  the  secret  designs  of  the  Aunighty, 
was  inseparable  from  the  office  of  high-priest.  Brief  are  the 
notices  of  the  peculiar  services  of  the  hign-priest  after  the  days 
of  the  prophets.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  any  of 
them  receiving  supernatural  instruction  is  that  whkh  we  shall 
have  to  record  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua,  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

The  chief  ministers  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme  King,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  form  of  government,  were  Moses,  his  suc- 
cessors the  judges  and  kingfs,  and  the  high-priests ;  and  the 
inferior  ministers  were  the  eiders,  or  heads  of  the  tribes  and 
of  families.  This  form  of  government  was  probably  restored 
by  Ezra.  Seventy  elders  were  chosen  in  the  wilaerness  to 
assist  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  assert  that  these  had  successors, 
who  constituted  what  they  call  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation,  who,  with  the  supreme  civil  ruler  and  hieh- 
priest,  iudged  all  cases  of  difficulty.  Of  the  existence  of  mis 
council  we,  however,  discern  no  distinct  trace  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  from  the  days  of  Moses  till  the  times  of  the  Mac- 
cabees j  but  from  that  period  it  became  the  supreme  court  of 
tte  nation.     That  Nehemiah  or  the  high-priest,  in  imitation 
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of  Mbeety  occasionally  aasembled  the  chiefs  of  the  natioii  to 
anist  them  in  the  govenunent,  we  have  no  reason  to  doabt; 
and  this  ma^  have  given  rise  to  the  Sanhedrim.  The  high- 
priest,  or  his  deputy,  was  the  president  j  and  the  memMrs 
were  chosen  from  the  priests,  chiefs  of  tribes  or  fiimilies,  ai^ 
from  the  scribes,  or  those  esteemed  for  their  learning.  This 
council  usually  met  in  a  balk  built  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  temple,  froQi  which  edifice  it  was  excluded  by  the 
Romans  when  they  deprived  the  council  of  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  about  three  years  before  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
After  this  we  observe  the  Sanhedrim  assembled  in  the  palace 
of  the  high-priest  Appeals  from  the  lower  courts,  and  ^  other 
weighty  matters,  were  Drought  before  this  tribunal  Among 
other  questions  of  importance,  subject  to  its  decision,  the  Tat 
modists  include  the  inquiry,  '  Whether  a  person  he  a  &lae 
prophet  or  not?'  Comp.  Luke  xiii.  33.  Its  power  had  been 
limited  in  the  time  of  Christ  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans.  It  was  still,  however,  in  the  habit  of  sending  its  legates 
or  messengers  to  the  synagogues  in  foreign  countries,  (Acts 
ix.  2.)  and  retained  the  right  of  passing  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, or,  what  is  similar  in  effect,  of  decreeing  punish- 
ment in  cases  where  there  was  proof  of  criminality '  out  the 
power  of  executing  the  sentence,  when  passed,  was  taken  from 
It,  and  lodged  with  the  Roman  procurators,  John  xviii  31. 
There  was  one  exception,  it  is  true,  during  the  procuratorship 
of  Pilate,  and  only  one ;  for  he  permitted  ue  Sanhedrim  them- 
selves, in  the  case  of  Christ,  to  see  the  sentence  of  which  the^ 
had  been  the  authors,  put  in  execution,  John  xviiL  31 ;  xix.  d 
The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  not  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  in  a  riot,  (ActSuvii.)  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  (Acts  xii  2,)  was  slain  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  to 
that  effect  from  king  Herod  Agrippa.  The  high-priest 
Ananus  did  indeed  condemn  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  (i.  e. 
relation  or  cousin,)  to  be  stoned,  and  others  Ukewise ;  but  it 
was  done  when  the  procurator  was  absent,  and  was  disap- 
proved W  the  Jews  themselves." 

The  mrst  rational,  or  what  may  be  justly  named  a  liberal 
constitution,  conferred  on  any  nation,  we  have  sufficient  rea- 
son to  assert,  was  that  delivered  by  Moses  to  Israel  He 
placed  them  under  just  and  equitable  laws,  clearly  announced 
to  all,  and  ordained  that  all  should  be  taught  to  know  them. 
The  oriental  governments  were  generally  despotic,  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  was  the  law,  and  the  law  of  toniay  might  be 
set  aside  toHaoorrow ;  and  in  what  were  accounted  free  states, 
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taA  M  those  of  Gheece,  the  mnhitiide  were  riayei,  end  i^ 

2 aired  to  tabmit  to  htwi  which  were  framed  not  for  thveir  bene- 
t  but  fiur  that  of  their  masters.  The  rulers  isf  Israel  were  net 
properiy  legislators :  their  sole  duty  was  to  govern  and  judge 
according  to  institutes,  which  they  were  bound  not  less  than 
the  other  members  of  the  communit^fr  to  obey.  And  the  legis- 
lator had  delivered  the  most  solemn  injunctions,  that  all  ranks 
and  ages  should  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
laws,  and  cherish  a  sacred  regard  for  them,  as  the  rerealed 
will  of  their  God,  Sovereign,  and  Judge.  A  whole  tribe 
were  consecrated  to  teach  and  explain  mem ;  and  a  similar 
office  was  assigned  to  all  parents  in  relation  to  their  children. 
This  supposes  that  the  entire  community  were  to  be  taught  to 
read  and  imde^^nd  the  law.  That  Moses  neglected  no  ap> 
propiiate  means  to  diffuse  this  .species  of  knowledge  among 
all  the  tribes,  we  may  be  assured,  when  we  refi^t  on  h» 
fidelity  to  the  Lord,  and  his  love  for  his  people.  To  what  ex- 
tent he  was  imitated  by  the  rulers  who  succeeded  him,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  for  the  subject  is  seldom  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures. 

That  the  people  in  future  ages  remembered  not  his  en- 
treseties  to  cultivate  knowledge  of  their  national  constitution, 
is  obvious  £rom  their  history.  Their  indi^rence  may  have 
roused  the  prophets  to  devise  and  execute  plans  to  dispel  the 
moral  darkness  which  surrounded  them.  One  of  these  was 
the  institution  of  schools  or  colleges,  which  were  probably 
open  to  all  who  aspired  to  be  instructors  of  the  people.  Jeho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judah,  adopted  a  scheme  still  more  calculated 
perLaps,  to  enlighten  all  the  people.  He  appointed  a  number 
of  the  sacred  order,  and  of  the  most  learned  of  the  chieft  and 
rulers,  to  go  over  the  whole  country,  and  teach  all  ckssea 
And  the  prophets  and  most  religious  persons  appear,  during 
the  captivity,  to  have  assembled  the  people  for  religious  in- 
struction and  devotional  exercises.  These  assemblies  proba- 
bly originaled  the  synagogues.  They  may  have  been  estab- 
lished as  early  as  Nehemiah,  if  not  before  his  time.  How 
solicitous  he  and  Ezra,  and  other  eminent  persons  were  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  law  among  the  people,  every 
one  perceives  who  knows  the  sacred  writings.  We  knovr 
not  tne  precise  time  that  synagogues  were  instituted ;  but  the 
apostle  speaks  of  them  as  ancient,  and  very  numerous :  ^  For 
Moses  01  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day." 

While,  from  the  erection  of  ^o  temple  of  Solomon,  sacrifiee 
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maA  the  ottnmg  of  inceaie,  the  prineiml  riiM  of  piiblc  won 
•hip,  could  ooly  be  lawfully  obserretl  at  the  temple,  biwel 
might  attend  in  any  place  to  all  the  other  ierncee  of  rel^oB* 
The  daces  at  first  selected  for  their  publiq  meetinge  wetv 
]>robebi7  under  shades  of  trees,  particularly  near  the  banki 
of  rivera  and  streams.  These  were  named  prosenchs,  ertr 
toriee,  or  retired  spots,  usually  resorted  to  by  the  pioue  for 
pnrate  and  social  worship ;  and  to  these,  prooably,  reference 
18  made  in  PsaL  cxxxviL  1 — 3;  Acts  xvi.  )3.  Edifice^ 
called  synagogues,  Josephus  says,  were  early  raised  by  the 
Jews  in  foreign  countries;  but  not  in  Judea  tul  the  ageof  th# 
Maccabees.  Their  name,  signifying  an  assembly,  was  da* 
rived  from  the  object  to  which  they  were  appropriated.  The 
following  extract  xobj  suffice  for  a  description  of  them  dmwn 
from  the  Jewish  writings.  They  ^'  could  only  be  erected  in 
those  places  where  tea  men  of  age,  learning,  piety,  and  easr 
circamBiaoces  could  be  found  to  attend  to  uke  service  whic4 
was  enjoined  in  them.  Large  towns  bad  several  synagogues } 
and  soon  after  the  captivity,  their  utility  became  so  obvious^ 
that  they  were  scattered  over  the  land,  and  became  the  parisli 
churches  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Their  number  a]^)eai»  ta 
have  been  very  considerable ;  and  when  the  erection  of  i^ 
synagogue  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  piet]^,  (Luke  vii.  5|) 
or  gratitude  to  heaven,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear  thst 
they  multiplied  beyond  ail  necessity,  so  that  in  Jerusalem 
alone  there  were  not  fewer  than  460  or  480.  They  were 
g<^erally  built  on  the  most  elevated  ground,  and  consisted  of 
two  parts.  The  one  on  the  most  westerly  part  of  the  build* 
ing  contained  the  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  book  of  the  law 
and  the  sections  of  the  prophets  were  deposited,  and  was 
called  the  temple  by  way  of  eminence.  The  other,  in  which 
the  congregation  assembled,  was  termed  the  body  of  the 
chiircb.  The  people  sat  with  thcdr  faces  towards  the  templei 
iCiid  the  elders  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  opposite  to  the 
people ;  the  space  between  them  beinff  occupied  oy  the  pulpit 
or  reading  desk.  The  seats  of  the  elders  were  considered  as 
Biore  holy  than  the  others,  and  are  spoken  of  as  ^  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogue,'  Matt  xxiii  6.  The  stated  office- 
bearers in  every  synagogue  were  ten,  though  in  rank  they 
were  but  six.  Their  names  and  duties  are  given  by  Lights 
loot,  to  whom  the  reader  is  referred.  But  we  must  notice  th^ 
Arckisynagogosy  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who  regulated 
all  its  oQQcerns,  and  granted  permission  to  preach.  CS*  these 
there  were  three  in  each  synagogue.    Dr.  Ughtfoot  belieyev 
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dum  to  hare  poiMsad  a  civil  pow«r,  aod  to  havB  coMtitoted 
the  lowest  dvil  tribunal,  commonly  known  as  'the  coancil 
of  thtee,'  whose  office  it  was  to  decide  the  difierences  that 
arise  between  any  members  of  the  synagome,  and  to  judge 
of  money  matters,  thefts,  losses,  6lc,  To  these  officers  there 
is  probably  an  allusion  in  1  Cor.  y'u  6.  The  second  office- 
bearer was  4he  angel  of  the  church,'  or  minister  of  the  con- 
gregation,^ who  prayed  and  preached.  In  allusion  to  these 
the  pastors  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are  called  angelsy  Rev.  ii.  iii. 
The  service  of  the  synagogue  was  as  follows : — The  people 
being  seated,  the  minister,  or  angel  of  the  church,  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and  offered  up  the  public  prayers,  the  people  risings 
from  their  seats,  and  standing  in  a  posture  of  deep  devotion, 
Bbtt.  vi.  5 ;  Mark  xi.  25 ;  Luke  xviii.  1 1,  13.  Tne  prayers 
were  nineteen  in  number,  and  were  closed  by  reading  the 
execration.  The  next  thing  was  the  repetition  of  their  phy- 
lacteries ;  after  which  came  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  former  was  divided  into  54  sections,  with 
which  were  united  corresponding  portions  from  the  prophets; 
(see  Acts  xv.  21 ;  ziiL  27.)  and  these  were  read  thiouffh 
once  in  the  course  of  the  year.  After  the  return  from  ue 
captivity,  an  interpreter  was  employed  in  reading  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  (see  Neh.  viiL  2 — 10,)  who  interpreted  them 
into  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  which  was  then  spoken  by  the 
people.  The  last  part  of  the  service  was  the  expoundinj?  kA 
the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  from  them  to  the  peoplei  This 
was  done  either  by  one  of  the  officers,  or  oy  some  dis- 
tinguished person  who  happened  to  be  present.  The  reader 
win  recollect  one  memorable  occasion  on  which  our  Saviour 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  address 
his  countrymen,  (Luke  iv.  20.)  and  there  are  several  other 
instances  recorded  of  himself  and  his  disciples  teaching  in  the 
synagogues.  See  Matt.  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  2;  John  xviii. 
20;  Acts  xiii.  5,  15,  44;  xiv.  1;  xvii.  2—4,  10—12,  17; 
xviii.  4,  25 ;  xix.  8.  The  whole  service  was  concluded  with 
a  short  prayer,  or  benediction.  The  Jewish  s3rnagogues 
were  not  only  used  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  but 
also  for  courts  of  judicature,  in  such  matters  as  fell  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  ^  council  of  three,'  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  On  sach  occasions  the  sentence  given  against 
the  offender  was  sometimes  carried  into  effect  in  the  place 
where  the  council  was  assembled.  Hence  we  read  of  per- 
sons beinc;  beaten  in  the  synagogue^  and  scourged  in  the  tyiuh 
gogue^  Matt  x.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9." 
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la  kter  timsay  the  Greek  or  Alezandriiie  rersion  was  raod 
in  the  synagogues  of  the  Hellenists,  or  Jews  and  ProselyteSy 
ivho  spoke  the  language  of  Greece;  and  this  version  was 
long  highly  esteemed  by  the  Talmudists,  till  they  observed 
that  Christians  appealed  to  it  in  their  controversies  with  their 
nation.  The  doxologies  and  prayers  were  also  anciently  rer 
peated  in  the  language  spoken  by  the  worshippers. 

The  entire  structure  of  the  political,  civil,  and  religioua 
polity  of  Israel  was  founded  on  the  sacred  writings.  Theas 
-were  therefore  inex{>ressibly  precious  to  every  genuine  patriot 
in  all  ages ;  but  their  value  was  much  enhanced  to  the  pious 
n6et  their  exiie.  From  the  inspired  records  issued  the  only 
rays  of  hope  which  cheered  and  animated  them  during  the 
lon^  and  dark  night  of  their  captiviw^ ;  and  by  these  were 
tbeir  steps  directed,  and  their  strength  augmented  in  their 
course,  after  the  dawn  of  their  deliverance  broke  on  their 
ivondering  eyes.  How  unfeigned  and  ardent  was  their  love 
for  the  laws,  promises,  and  predictions  which  God  had  com- 
municated to  their  fathers,  may  be  easily  discerned  by  every 
attentive  reader  of  the  sacred  books  written  during  and  very 
early  after  the  captivity.  The  authors  repeatedly  appeal  to 
^  the  hw  of  Moses,"  as  the  rule  for  regulating  all  the  afbirs 
of  their  nations,  and  confess  and  deplore  their  disobedience  to 
the  oracles  and  instructions  of  the  prophets  as  the  principal 
cause  of  all  the  calamities  which  they  had  endured.  Can  we 
then  doubt  that  the  restored  Jews  possessed  copies  of  the  writ- 
ings which  had  been  received  as  inspired  by  their  faithful 
Idngs,  priests,  and  prophets  1  The  second  book  of  Esdras, 
among  the  many  proofs  of  its  apocryphal  and  fabulous  charac- 
ter, nukes  Elzra  to  assert  that  the  law  had  been  burnt,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  would  enable  him  to  write  it  anew,  and 
all  things  that  had  been  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  world ; 
and  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  Christian 
fiithers.  It  is,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to  repeated  de- 
clarations in  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  they  re- 
established the  worship  of  God  according  to  ''the  law  of 
Moaes,  the  man  of  God,"  and  as  it  was  "  written  in  the  book 
of  Moses."  That  these  eminent  men,  and  the  contemporary 
prophets,  in  imitation  of  the  inspired  men  of  former  genera- 
tionfl>  augmented  the  sacred  writings,  we  may  readily  believe. 
Nor  is  the  tradition  improbable  that  Ezra,  with  their  appro- 
batioB,  coOated  a  number  of  copies,  in  order  to  present  the 
nation  with  a  perfect  copy  of  all  the  inspired  writings  down  to 
hu  time.  ■  For  this  work  he  was  fully  qualified  by  the  con- 
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MaBHiate  knowledge  of  theee  writings,  bjr  whieh  we  find  him 
difllin^uisfaed  above  all  his  contemporanea,  and  •till  more  I7 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  we  know  rested  on  him. 

To  say  with  some  that  the  Sacred  Scriptures  which  are  in  our 
iiands  are  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  Ezra,  betrays  extreme 
ignorance  of  the  subjects  and  style  of  them.  What  pretended 
miracle  on  record  may  not  be  credited  sooner  than  the  opinion 
that  Ecra,  or  any  one  man  of  his  or  an^  future  age,  composed 
die  books  of  Moses,  the  sacred  historical  writings,  and  the 
]iiophets?  The  respective  books  carry  indelible  marks  of 
their  authenticity  ana  genuineness,  as  has  been  in  general  in- 
controvertibly  proved  by  not  a  few  learned  men ;  and,  indeed, 
they  all  contain  intemsl  evidence  that  they  belong  to  the  dif- 
ferent ages  in  which  they  indicate  that  they  were  written.  A 
number  of  explanatory  phrases  and  wonis  occur  in  some  of 
the  meet  ancient  books,  which  were  expedient  to  enable  readers 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jews  to  understand  the  record  *  and 
dwee  Ezra  was  most  likely  to  add,  from  the  strong  aesire 
whioh  it  is  manifest  he  fek  to  put  his  people  in  pofisession  of 
Divine  knowledge.  Thus,  for  example,  to  the  ancient  LAiah 
is  ^van  its  later  known  name  Dan,  Qen.  xiv.  14 ;  and  de- 
aenptive  narrations  often  conclude  with  the  phrase,  ''unto 
this  day."  Interpolations  of  a  similar  nature  frequently  occur 
aa  in  Uen.  zxxvl  31,  I>eut  iii.  11,  Prov.  xxv.  I. 

Widi  the  exception  of  a  few  names  in  the  genealogical  lism, 
die  probability  is  strong  that  during  Nehemiah's  ministration, 
before  the  death  of  inspired  men,  me  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  perfected  by  Ezra,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  divided  it,  tradi- 
tion sajTS,  into  three  parts ;  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa  or  holy  writings.  To  this  division  our  Lord  is 
believed  to  allude  in  Luke  xxiv.  44,  and  it  is  noticed  and  ex- 
plamed  by  Josephus ;  for  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  he 
rsmarks, ''  We  have  only  two  and  twenty  books  which  are  to 
he  believed  as  of  divine  authority,  of.  which  five  are  the  boola 
ef  Moees.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Arta- 
JMTxee,  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets,  who  were  the  successors 
of  Moses,  have  written  in  13  books.  The  remaining  four 
books  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  documents  of  life  for  the 
nse  of  men."  In  which  division,  according  to  him,  the  law 
ootttains,  1  Genesis,  2  Exodus,  3  Leviticus,  4  Numbers, 
-5  Deoteionoiny:  the  vrritings  of  the  prophets^  1  JbahiMy 
9  IndM  and  Rodi,  3  Samuel,  4  Kings,  5  Isaiah,  6  Jeremiah, 
iridi  Us  Laaentationay  7  Esekiel,  8  Daniel,  9  die  lweh« 
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mmoT  prophets,  tO  Job,  11  Ezitt,  18  Nehemimii,  18  EitiMff : 
aai  the  Hagiographa,  1  the  PBalms,  2  the  Prorerbs,  8  Ecclo- 
ttaates,  4  the  Songs  of  Solomon  ;  which  altogether  make  S2 
books.  ^  This  divisioQ,"  Piideanx  observes,  ^  was  made  for 
ikt  sake  of  reducing  the  books  to  the  number  of  their  alphabet, 
in  which  are  22  letters.  But  at  present  they  reckon  these 
books  to  be  24,  and  dispose  of  them  iu  this  order,  1st,  the  law, 
which  contains,  1  Genesis,  2  Exodus,  3  Leviticus,  4  Numbers, 
5  Deuteronomy ;  2ndly,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  which 
they  divide  into  the  former  prophets  and  the  latter  prophets ; 
the  books  of  the  former  prophets  are,  6  Joshua,  7  Judges, 
8  Samuel,  9  Kings ;  and  tne  oooks  of  the  latter  prophets  are, 
10  Isaiah,  11  Jeremiah,  12  Ezekiel,  and  13  the  twelve  minor 
prophets ;  3rdly,  the  Hagiographa,  which  are,  14  the  Ptehns, 
15  the  Proverra,  16  Job,  17  the  Song  of  Sokimon,  which  they 
tall  the  Song  of  Songs,  18  Ruth,  19  the  Lamentations,  20 
Ecdesiastes,  21  Esther,  22  Daniel,  23  Ezra,  and  24  the  Chron- 
icles. Under  the  name  of  Ezra,  they  comprehend  the  book 
of  Nehemiah,  for  the  Hebrews,  and  also  the  Greeks,  aneientlj 
reckoned  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  but  as  one  book.  But  this 
order  hath  not  been  always  observed  among  the  Jews,  neithef 
iS  it  so  now  in  all  places ;  for  there  hath  been  great  variety  at 
to  this,  and  that  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the 
Christians,  as  well  Greeks  as  Latins.  But  no  variation  herein 
is  of  any  moment ;  for  in  what  order  soever  the  books  are 
placed,  tney  are  still  the  word  of  God,  and  no  change  as  to 
this  can  make  any  change  in  that  divine  authority  which  is 
stamped  upon  them."  The  same  intelligent  writer  adds,  that 
^  The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided  into  54  sections.  This 
division  many  of  the  Jews  hold  to  be  one  of  the  constitutions 
of  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai ;  but  others,  with  more  likelihood 
of  trtith,  attribute  it  to  Ezra.  It  was  made  for  the  use  of  their 
synagt^ues,  andlhe  better  instructing  of  the  people  there  in 
law  of  God ;  for  every  sabbath  day  one  of  these  sections  was 
read  in  their  synagc^es ;  and  this,  we  are  assured  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  done  amongst  them  of  old  time, 
which  may  well  be  interpreted  from  the  time  of  Ezra.  They 
ended  the  last  section  with  the  last  words  of  Deuteronomy  on 
the  sabbath  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  then  begun  anew 
with  the  first  section,  from  the  berinning  of  Genesis,  the  next 
sabbath  after,  and  so  went  round  in  this  circle  every  year. 
The  number  of  these  sections  was  54,  because,  in  their  mter» 
calaled  years  (a  month  being  then  added)  there  were  54  sab* 
kitfaf.  -On  otW  years  they  reduced  them  to  the  namber  of 
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the  sabbaths  which  were  in  those  yean,  by  joining  two  shoit 
ones  several  times  into  one ;  for  they  held  themselves  obliged 
to  have  the  whole  law  thus  read  over  in  their  synagogues 
every  year.  Till  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  law ;  but  then  beinff  forbid  to 
read  it  any  more,  in  the  room  of  the  54  sections  oi  the  law, 
they  substituted  54  sections  out  of  the  prophets,  the  reading 
of  which  they  ever  after  continued.  So  that,  wnen  the  read- 
ing of  the  kw  was  again  restored  by  the  Maccabees,  the  sec- 
tion which  was  read  every  sabbath  out  of  the  law  served  for 
their  first  lesson,  and  the  section  out  of  the  prophets  for  their 
second  lesson,  and  so  it  was  practised  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles. And  therefore,  when  Paul  entered  into  the  Sj^nagogue 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  it  is  said  that  '  he  stood  up  to  preachy 
after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets ;'  that  is,  after 
the  reading  of  me  first  lesson  out  of  the  law,  and  the  second 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets.  And  in  that  very  sermon  which 
he  then  preached,  he  tells  them, '  that  the  prophets  were  read 
at  Jerusalem  every  sabbath-day,'  that  is,  in  those  lessons  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  prophets.  These  sections  were  divided 
into  verses,  which  the  Jews  cail  pesukim.  They  are  marked 
oat  in  the  Hebrew  bibles  by  two  great  points  at  the  end  of 
them,  called  from  hence  sopk-pasuk,  i.e.  the  end  of  the  verse. 
If  £jnra  himself  was  not  the  author  of  this  division  (as  most 
saj,)  it  was  .not  long  after  him  that  it  was  introduced ;  for  cer- 
tainly it  is  very  ancient  It  is  most  likely  it  was  invented  for 
the  sake  of  the  Targumists  or  Chaldee  interpreters.  For, 
after  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  Chaldee  ffrew  up  into  use  amongst  them 
instead  of  it,  (as  was  the  case  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
knish  captivity,)  their  'usage  was,  that,  in  the  public  reading 
of  the  law  to  the  people,  it  was  read  to  them,  first  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  after  that  rendered  by  an  interpreter  into  the 
Chaldee  language,  that  so  all  might  fully  understand  the 
same.  And  this  was  done  period  by  perioid ;  and  therefore, 
that  these  periods  might  be  the  better  distinguished,  and  the 
reader  more  certainly  know  how  much  to  read  at  every  in- 
terval, and  the  interpreter  how  much  to  interpret  at  every  in- 
terval, there  was  a  necessity  that  some  marks  should  be  in- 
vented for  their  direction  herein.  The  rule  given  in  their 
ancient  books  is,  that  in  the  law  the  reader  was  to  read  one 
verse,  and  then  the  interpreter  was  to  render  the  same  into 
the  Chaldee ;  but  that  in  the  prophets  the  reader  was  to  read 
hree  verses  together,  and  then  the  interpreter  to  render  the 
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aame  three  venes  into  Chaklee  in  the  aame  manner ;  which 
manifestly  proves  that  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  verses 
must  be  as  ancient  as  the  way  of  interpreting  them  into  the 
Chaldee  langaage  in  their  synagogues ;  which  was  from  the 
very  time  that  synagogues  were  erected,  and  the  scriptures 
publicly  read  in  them  ailer  the  Babylonish  captivity." 

The  division  into  verses  was  common  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  it  may  have  been  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Jews  after  the  times  of  Ezra.  The  present  division  of  the 
Paahns  is  obviously  of  ancient  date :  for  the  Apostles  observe 
it,  as  in  Acts  xiii  13.  But  the  dividing  of  the  Scriptures  into 
chapters  is  a  modem  invention,  ascribed  to  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro,  who  died  about  1262.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  the  first  concordance  of  them 
adapted  for  the  Vulgate. 

Prideaux  adduces  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  Scriptures  were  transcribed  by  Ezra  m  the 
Chaldee  character ;  ^<  for  that  having  now  grown  wholly  into 
use  amongr  the  people  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  he 
changed  the  old  Hebrew  character  for  it,  which  nath  since 
that  time  been  retained  only  by  the  Samaritans,  amone 
whom  it  is-preserved  even  to  this  day.  This  was  the  old 
Phenician  character,  from  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  theirs. 
And  the  old  Ionian  alphabet  bears  some  similitude  to  it,  as 
Scalier  shows  in  his  notes  upon  Eusebius's  Chronicon. 
In  this  Moses  and  the  prophets  recorded  the  sacred  oracles  of 
Giod,  and  in  this  the  finger  of  God  himself  wrote  the  ten  com- 
mandments in  the  two  tables  of  stone.  There  are  some,  I 
acknowledge,  who  strenuously  contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
present  Hebrew  letter^,  as  if  they,  and  none  other,  had  always 
been  the  sacred  character  in  which  the  holy  scriptures  were 
written ;  and  the  Samaritan  was  never  in  use  for  tnis  purpose 
but  only  among  the  Samaritans,  who,  in  opposition  (say  they) 
to  the  Jews,  on  the  rise  of  that  enmity  which  was  between 
them,  wrote  out  the  law  of  Moses  ^which  is  the  only  scripture 
they  receive)  in  this  character  different  from  them.  Were 
we  to  judge  of  sacred  things  by  their  external  beauty,  we 
should  concur  with  this  opinion,  for  the  Chaldee  character  is 
one  of  the  beautifulest,  and  the  Samaritan  the  uncouthest,  and 
the  most  incapable  of  caligraphy  of  all  that  have  been  used 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  But  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  men,  and  upon  good  grounds,  ia  on  the 
other  aide ;  for  there  are  many  old  Jewim  shekels  still  in 
being,  and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  frequently  dug  up  in 
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Jodea,  wkh  this  iBicri|itiDn  on  them  id  SamaiitMi  hWaWi 
Jermsalen  KtdoshOf  ».  e.  Jerttaalem  the  holy ;  which  inacrip- 
tion  shovra  that  the^  could  not  be  the  coin  either  of  the  leiael- 
itee  of  the  Ten  Tnbes,  or  of  the  Samaritans  who  afterwards 
succeeded  them  in  their  land  ;  for  neither  of  them  would  hare 
put  the  name  of  Jerusalem  upon  their  coin,  or  ever  have  called 
U  the  holy  city.  These  pieces  therefore  must  have  been  the 
coin  of  those  of  the  two  tribes  before  the  captivity ;  and  this 
proves  the  Samaritan  character  to  be  that  which  was  then  in 
use  among  them.  And  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  shekds 
•re  counterfeited  by  modem  hands,  for  Rabbi  Moses  Ben 
Nachman  tells  us  of  several  which  he  met  with  in  his  time 
which  had  this  inscription  upon  them  in  Ssmaritan  letters, 
who  lived  above  500  years  since.  And  therefore  it  must  fol- 
low that  the  present  Hebrew  character  was  introduced  among 
the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  the  general  tes- 
timony of  the  ancients  is,  that  it  was  Ezra  that  did  first  put 
the  holy  scriptures  into  it,  on  the  review  which  he  made  of 
them  00  his  ooming  to  Jerusalem.  Eusebius,  in  his  Chroni- 
eott,  tells  us  so,  and  St  Jerome  doth  the  same,  and  so  do  alao 
both  the  Talmuds ;  and  the  generality  of  learned  men,  as 
well  among  the  Jews  as  Christians,  hold  to  this  opinion. 
Capellus  hath  written  a  tract  for  it,  and  Buztorf,  the  son^  ano- 
ther against  it ;  ihey  who  shall  think  fit  to  read  them  will  aee 
all  that  can  be  said  on  either  side :  but  I  think  the  ailment 
.which  is  brought  from  the  shekels  cannot  be  answered." 

To  Exra  was  also  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  Hebrew 
points ;  but  the  learned  generally  regard  them  as  the  work 
of  comparatively  modem  Jews ;  and  that  they  are  of  no  other 
use  than  to  intimate  the  sense  in  which  the  original  authors 
understood  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  is  remarlmble  that  the 
Pentateuch  used  by  the  Jews  h^  always  been  without  points, 
which  certainly  is  enough  to  excite  strong  suspicion  that  tb^ 
w^re  unknown  to  the  great  reformers  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

These  eminent  men,  one  of  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  whom  was  burning  zeal  for  the  law  of  Jehovah, 
doubtless  made  provision  for  the  diffusing  of  the  knowledoB 
of  that  law.  And  nothing  was  more  essential  to  this  than  me 
multipljring  of  copies  of  it,  that  it  might  find  its  place  in  every 
family.  A  class  of  priests  appear  to  have  always  existed  in 
the  nation.  These  were  denominated  Scribes,  and  must  have 
been  numerous  almost  at  all  times ;  for  various  duties  were 
unposed  on  them.  Some  of  them  were  seoretaries  to  the 
kings  and  ([Teat  BMD^and  othem  were  employed  in  the  fonna- 


im  and  care  of  the  gfeaealoffiet  of  tfaa  fmnlffa,  and  the 
flttumeratkm  d  all  the  men  bBotb  twenty,  and  inder  sixty 
rears  old,  who  were  liable  to  be  called  to  serve  in  the  army. 
Others,  besidea  being-  appointed  to  guard  the  pnrity,  and  sup- 
ply copies  of  the  sacred  writings,  were  expected  to  explain 
dieir  meaning  to  the  people.  The  Scribes  are  oien  men- 
tioned from  the  times  of  the  Judges  to  the  last  age  of  the  Jews. 
Among  those  of  them  wholly  devotod  to  religions  afiairs  in 
the  time  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation,  Ezra  was  evi- 
dently the  most  esteemed  and  honoured.  This  class  greatly 
increased  in  his  day,  or  soon  after,  under  the  name  of  Maso- 
vites.  This  name,  most  probably,  belongs  to  a  future  age ; 
for  it  is  denred  from  Masorah,  which  signifies  '^  tradition  ;** 
and  indicates  that  those  to  whom  it  was  appropriated,  were 
the  zealous  advocates,  and  defenders  of  the  traciitionary  reli- 
sious  opinions  of  the  fathers.  In  this  trait  of  character^  they 
had  no  resemblance  to  Ezra  and  his  companions  *  for  m  the 
record  of  their  principles  or  practices  we  have  uie  clearest 
proof  that  they  were,  in  religion,  exclusively  guided  by  the 
revelations  written  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.  In  opposrtion, 
however,  to  this  undoubted  fiict,  the  Masorites  pretended  to 
believe,  and  strenuously  maintained,  that  Earn  not  only  had 
restored  the  law  of  Moses,  which  they  said  had  been  lost  dnp- 
ing^e  captivity,  but  that  he  had  also  restored  the  true  inter* 
pretations  of  tKe  law.  And  that  these  micfht  be  implicitly 
received  by  all,  they  insisted  that  Qod  had  delivered  them  to 
Moaea,  at  the  same  time  that  the  law  itself  was  conrniunicated 
to  him  in  Mount  Sinai  These  interpretations,  conveyed,  as 
their  authors  aaid,  down  irom  generation  to  generation,  con« 
atitnte  the  traditions,  which  for  many  ages,  mive  bean  more 
reverenced  by  the  Jews  than  the  inspired  writings.  ^ 

The  Jewish  traditions  were,  perhaps,  comparatively  few  at 
first ;  but  they  were  so  exceedingly  augmented  in  successive 
ages,  that  the  teachers  call^  in  the  New  Testament  scribes, 
lawjrera,  rabbis,  masters  or  doctors,  judged  it  expedient  about 
£L  D.  105,  to  collect  them  in  a  work,  named  the  Mishna,  ot 
Oral  Law.  On  this  work  was  written  many  commentaries ; 
the  principal  of  which  are  known  under  the  name  Talrouds, 
9r  Gemera,  which  denotes  perfection.  There  are  two  Tal- 
muds ;  one  written  in  Judea,  about  a.  n.  300,  and  the  other 
in  Babylon,  a.  n.  500.  Than  these  no  work  contains  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  delusion  and  pride  of  human  intel* 
lect  Having  renounced  bdief  in  the  pure  doctrines  and  pre- 
capla  tf  Ibe  iserad  Scripture,  the  autlMMs  and  theit  meniaUy 
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Uinded  imipfeBj  regaid  as  DiviiM  tnrtk  the  moit  abud  and 

incredible  opiniona ;  a  curious  reriew  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  ''  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,"  published  in  174S,  by 
J.  Peter  Slehelin,  London.  Nothing  has  assuredly  more 
concealed  from  mankind,  the  excellence  of  the  true  religion, 
or  alienated  their  minds  from  its  Divine  Author  and  Obfoct, 
than  the  demand  on  his  worshippers  to  believe  doctrines,  and 
sacredly  to  observe  ceremonies,  merely  sanctioned  by  human 
authority  or  antiquity.  And  nothing  has  been  a  more  pro- 
ductive cause  of  the  divisions  and  animosities,  strifes,  conten- 
tions, revilings  and  murders,  which  have  disgmced  and  ruined 
the  communities  who  have  avowed  themselves  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  True  God,  the  Qod  of  love,  of  order,  of  holi- 
ness, and  of  peace. 

An  instructive  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Phaii- 
sees,  the  first  known  and  the  most  influential  recognized  sect 
of  the  Jews.  Enough  is  recorded  of  them  to  show  that  they 
took  their  rise  among  the  Masorites,  whom  they,  perhaps, 
rivalled,  and  at  length  far  exceeded,  in  their  zeal  for  tne  tradi- 
tions of  the  elders.  The  appellation  was  apparently  limited 
to  a  class  of  religions  teachers,  whose  disciples  embraced, 
almost  all  who  pretended  to  fervent  devotion ;  see  the  article 
Pharisees  in  the  Biblical  Pocket  Dictionary.  Many  have 
supposed  that  they  ori^nated  in  the  introduction  of  the  philo* 
sopny  of  the  Stoicks,  because  they  admitted  with  that  philo- 
sophical sect,  that  all  things  were  decreed  by  Gkxi.  This 
doctrine,  which  is  often  called  fate,  if  correcUy  understood, 
was  common  amon^  the  Jews  in  all  ages.  The  most  pioua 
acknowledged  God  m  all  things ;  and  while  they  repudiated 
the  ideiLthat  God  was  the  aumor  of  any  moral  evil,  directly 
or  indirftdy,  they  firmly  believed  that  every  being  owed  its 
existence,  capacities,  and  continuance  to  Him,  and  that  he 
permitted  nothing  to  be  thought  or  done,  but  what  he  would 
render  subservient  to  accomj^h  his  purposes.  Thus  they 
viewed  all  things  of  God ;  he  was  not  only  the  universal 
Creator,  but  also  the  superintender  of  all  his  works,  perform- 
ing in  heaven  and  eartn,  and  the  invisible  state,  whatsoever 
he  pleased.  Nor  were  any  of  the  other  doctrines  peculiar  to 
the  Pharisees  borrowed  from  learned  pagans.  They  were 
the  truths  of  revelation,  either  disguised  or  perverted.  Thus 
they  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  ana  the  resurrection 
and  eternal  duration  of  the  transformed  body ;  the  future  re* 
ward^  of  the  riffhteous,  and  future  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked ;  and  thai  good  and  bad  angels  existed ;  the  Ibnner 
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mmistering  for  God  on  earth,  and  the  latter  under  their  chief, 
Satan  or  Beelzebub,  deceiving'  or  inflicting  evil  on  man  in  the 
present  world.  It  seems  also,  probable,  that  they  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  their  pass- 
ing from  one  human  body  into  another.  This  opinion  was, 
however,  much  more  ancient  than  the  Grecian  or  Roman 
philoaophers;  it  was  prevalent  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  Asiatics. 

No  doctrine  was  more  dear  to  the  Pharisees,  or  had  more 
inf  aence  on  their  life,  than  that  God  had  pledged  himself  to 
accept,  protect,  bless  with  special  favour  in  this  life,  and  eter- 
nally eialt  the  Jews,  on  account  of  Abraham's  excellence,  if 
they  carefully  observed  the  law  and  the  traditions.  They  be- 
lieved that  he  hated  every  other  people,  and  purposed  to  re- 
doce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery  under  them,  when  Messiah 
appeared  and  ascended  the  throne  of  David  his  father.  They 
extended  ceremonial  washing  far  beyond  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  declared  the  neglect  of  the  most  unmeaning  of  them,  such 
as  the  washing  of  hands  before  meals,  a  crime  equally  great 
as  fornication,  and  worthy  of  death.  They  refused  to  eat  with 
Gentiles  or  any  who  adhered  not  to  the  traditions.  They  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  extreme  gravity  and  devotion,  mak- 
ing broad  their  phylacteries,  fasting  twice  a  week,  praying 
frequently  in  public  places,  and  ostentatiously  supplymg  the 
wants  of  the  poor. 

A  few  of  tnem  were  distinguished  by  integrity,  steadfastly 
obeying  the  laws  of  justice,  truth,  and  purity ;  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  traditions,  they  were 
^  blameless."  But  the  leaders  of  the  sect  were  generally  desti- 
tnte  of  moral  principle,  and  unmoved  by  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. Their  ambition,  thirst  for  applause,  covetousness, 
and  sensual  habits  and  pursuits,  were  unbounded,  except  by 
whatever  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  multitude  from  detect- 
mff  their  real  character ;  for  they  omitted  nothing  that  was 
calculated  to  induce  all  ranks  to  venerate  them  for  piety  and 
zeal  towards  God,  and  to  confide  in  them  as  the  only  safe 
guides  in  religion  and  the  affairs  of  life.  To  augment  their 
authority  and  power,  they  laboured  and  travelled  to  dissemi- 
nate their  opinions,  they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make 
proselytes  who,  might  he  prepared  to  execute  any  scheme, 
however  immoral  or  atrocious,  which  they  conceived  would 
advance  their  worldly  interests  or  gratify  their  malignant  and 
licentious  desires  and  appetites.  They  indeed  claimed  to  be 
the  legitimate  successors  of  the  holy  prophets ;  their  fathers 
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had  lolled  them,  but  their  momiments  they  caxefiUly  pmenned 

and  profusely  ornamented. 

Nothing  satisfied  these  rabbins  short  of  completely  enslaving 
the  minds  of  the  multitude.  To  effect  this  tney  undejrmined 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exalted  their  own  as  that 
alone  which  was  infallible.  Thus,  .ike  the  corrupt  Chri^ian 
teachers  of  later  centuries  they  maintained  that  the  written 
law  could  not  be  understood  without  the  Mishna,  or  traditions 
of  the  church  The  spirit  of  the  pharisees  pervades  the  Tal- 
muds  and  their  expositors.  The  oral  and  written  laws,  re- 
marks a  rabbi,  <'  depended  on  each  other  like  two  twins  of  a 
roe.  And  to  him  who  separateth  the  one  from  the  other,  are 
directed  the  words,  <  A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends.' 
He  is  as  one  that  hath  no  God"  Otners  thus  write :  " To 
study  the  Scriptures  i:5  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  It  is  something 
of  a  virtue  to  study  the  Mishna ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  virtues 
is  the  study  of  the  Gemara.  The  Scripture  is  like  water ; 
the  Mishna  like  wine ;  and  the  Gemara  spiced  wine.  The 
words  of  the  scribes  are  more  delightful  than  those  of  the 
prophets.  You  must  believe  the  juds^e.  should  he  say  that  thy 
right  hand  is  the  left,  or  the  left  the  right.  He  who  murmurs 
against  his  rabbi,  doth  as  much  as  he  who  murmurs  against 
Uod.  He  who  transgresses  the  precepts  of  one  learned  m  the 
law  is  worthy  of  death.  It  is  duty  to  respect  the  disciples  of 
the  wise,  but  much  more  their  instructions.  The  fear  due  to 
the  rabbins  is  equal  with  the  fear  of  God.  It  is  proper  for 
every  man  to  honour  his  father,  but  much  more  his  teacher  j 
for  toe  former  is  merely  the  instrument  of  bringing  him  into 
this  life,  while  the  latter  guides  him  to  the  life  hereafter,  which 
is  eternal.  He  who  teaches  a  Talmud  ordinance  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  instructor,  is  guilty  unto  death.  Every  one  who 
partakes  of  a  feast  where  a  wise  man  is  present,  doth  as  much 
as  if  he  shared  in  the  presence  of  the  Divine  glory.  To  re- 
ceive the  disciple  of  a  rabbi  into  one's  house,  is  a  service  equal 
to  ofiTering  daily  sacrifice ;  and  to  do  him  any  service,  or  suf- 
fer him  to  enjoy  and  use  your  goods,  is,  as  it  were,  to  be 
linked  to  the  Divine  glory." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


1 

0TATS  OP  THE  PAGAN  WORL1>  IN  THS  REIGN  OW 
ARTAXEEXES  LONGIMANUS. 


Ctkus  stands  in  the  system  of  prophecy  on  a  loMer  eimnenoa 
than  any  other  king,  if  we  except  good  Josiab,  king  of  Judah : 
the  name  of  each  was  announce  hundreds  of  years  before  hit 
Inith,  hy  Him  to  whom  all  things  are  ever  present  And  it 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  principal  work  performed  by  each 
is  described  by  the  prophetic  Spirit  with  a  particularity  which 
occurs  Ycry  frequently  m  Divine  predictions,  1  Kings  xxii  2 ; 
1ml  xliv.  27,  28 ;  xlv.  1 — 8.  Wnether  we  can  perceive  it  off 
not,  doubtless  these  kings  discovered,  in  character  or  conducty 
some  peculiar  excellence,  to  show  the  Divine  propriety  of  the 
exclusive  honour  conferred  on  them.  No  king  of  the  chosen 
people  exhibited  a  life  as  blameless,  or  a  reformation  as  per« 
iect,  as  did  Josiah.  We  can  speak  with  less  certainty  of  the 
character  and  deeds  of  Cyrus.  But  in  two  things,  and  these 
the  most  interesting  to  th«  true  religion,  he  surpassed  all  the 
former  kinfls  who  reigned  over  the  Pagan  world.  He  was 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  who,  without  any  apparent  ser- 
vice received  from  the  race  of  Jacob,  bestowed  on  them  the 
greatest  and  most  valuable  favours,  which  sovereign,  ample, 
and  uncontrolled  power,  and  overflowing  wealth,  can  com- 
maad.  He  generously  and  spontaneously  liberated  them  from 
slavery, — restored  them  to  their  land, — and,  from  his  treasures 
of  state,  for  which,  as  a  despotic  monarch,  he  was  responsible 
to  no  man,  he  supplied  them  with  means  to  rebuild  their  city 
and  re-establish  their  religion.  But  his  exaltation  had^  we 
conceive,  a  still  more  extensive  influence  on  the  true  religion ; 
for  he  was  the  first  of  a  succession  of  Pagan  sovereigns  who 
exposed  idol-worship  and  idols  to  die  scorn  and  derision  of 
thehnmim  race. 

Cynia  apiMrs  to  have  been  the  first  conqueror  who  laid 
of  that  political  connexion  between  Asia  and  Elurope, 
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which  eventually  produced,  or  was  followed  by,  exceedingly 
great  and  permanent  changes  in  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  mankind.  The  only  Europeans  probably  known  to  the 
Asiatics  were  Greeks ;  and  for  them  tney  do  not  seem  to  hare 
entertained  much  respect.  They,  however,  soon  learned  to 
admire  and  fear  them.  The  Grecian  race  had  been  for  a 
number  of  a^es  rising  in  rank  among  the  nations.  Colqnies 
from  Egypt  had  early  brought  into  Greece  the  learning,  arts, 
and  religion  of  their  native  country ;  and  several  of  the  most 
talented  Greeks,  by  persevering  investigati<Hi  of  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  E^pt,  and  other  countries  which  they  visited, 
enriched  their  minds ;  and,  on  returning  to  their  own  country, 
successfully  laboured  to  advance  its  civilization.  Even  be- 
fore the  age  of  Cyrus,  the  Grecian  race  had  filled  Greece 
iProper,  and  established  large  and  prosperous  colonies  along 
the  coast  of  the  ^gean  sea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  towards  Thrace, 
on  the  Italian  coast,  south-east  from  Rome,  and  in  Sicily.  The 
principal  kingdom  in  Western  Asia  at  this  period  appears  to 
have  been  Lydia,  whose  capital  was  the  magnificent  Sardis, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Timolus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Its 
reiflfning  sovereign,  Croesus,  celebrated  for  his  immense  wealth, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Babylon,  whose  king,  Nabona- 
dius,  or  Labynatus,  instead  of  defending  his  throne  against 
Cyrus,  fled  to  Sardis,  and  persuaded  Cro&sus  to  raise  a  vast 
army  to  subdue  the  Persians.  He  collected  at  Thymbra,  a 
city  not  far  from  Sardis,  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  consisting  of  Egyptians,  Thracians,  Greeks,  and  natives 
of  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  his  allies.  Cyrus 
quickly  led  his  army  to  Thymbra,  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
and  CrcBSus  was  among  the  captives ;  but  he  was  liberated  by 
tbe  generous  conqueror,  on  condition  of  becoming  a  tributary 
king  to  Persia.  From  this  time  many  Greeks  served  in  the 
Persian  armies,  and  were  acknowledged  to  excel  in  war  all 
their  companions  in  arms.  "  C^rus,  afler  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  continued  in  Lesser  Asia  till  he  had  subdued  the 
several  nations  inhabiting  that  great  continent,  from  the 
iElgean  sea  to  the  Euphrates.  From  thence  he  marched  into 
Syria  and  Arabia,  and  having  reduced  those  nations  likewise 
into  subjection,  he  again  entered  Assyria,  and  marched  towards 
Babylon,  the  only  city  in  the  East  that  now  held  out  a^inst 
him ;  the  king  liibynatus,  having  blocked  himself  up  in  the 
capital.  Cyrus,  however,  by  perseverance,  after  a  vigorous 
siege  of  two  years,  surmouxitea  all  difficulties,  and  became 
master  of  the  kingidom,  b.  c.  538.     The  teking  of  Babylon 
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not  aa  end  tatlie  BaWIonkn  empire,  and  Aillffled  the  predie^ 
uons  which  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daoiel,  had 
ottered  a^nst  that  proud  metropolis."  The  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  this  great  city  are  thus  described  by  Keith. — ^^  Baby- 
ton  had  been  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth,  by  which  na- 
tions were  broken  in  pieces,  and  kingdoms  destroyed.  Ita 
mighty  men  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  to  distant  regions, 
and  led  nations  captive.  But  they  were  ^  dismayed,'  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  the  Grod  of  Isrltel,  whenever  the  nations 
which  he  had  stirred  up  against  them  stood  in  array  befors 
their  walls.  Their  timidity,  so  clearly  predicted,  wsa  the  ex- 
press complaint  and  accusation  of  their  enemies,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  provoke  them  to  the  contest  Cyrus  challenged 
their  monarch  to  single  combat,  but  in  vain ;  for  '  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  waxed  feeble.'  Coumge  had  departed 
from  both  prince  and  people ;  and  none  attempted  to  save 
their  country  from  spoliation,  or  to  chase  the  assailants  from 
their  gates.  They  sallied  not  forth  against  the  invaders  and 
besiegers,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  disjoin  and  disperse  them, 
even  when  drawn  all  around  their  walls,  and  comparatively 
weak  along  the  extended  line.  Every  gate  was  still  shut ; 
and  *  they  remained  in  their  holds.'  Being  as  unable  to  roMe 
&eir  courage,  even  by  a  close  blockade,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  fields  as  to  scale  or  break  down  any  portion  of  their 
ttupendous  walls,  or  to  force  their  gates  of  solid  brass,  Oyms 
reasoned  that  the  greater  that  was  their  number,  the  morn 
easHy  would  they  be  starved  into' surrender,  and  yield  to 
bmine,  since  they  would  not  contend  with  arms  nor  eomo 
forth  to  fight  And  hence  arose,  for  the  space  of  two  yeavBj 
his  only  hope  of  eventual  success.  So  dispirited  became  iti 
people,  that  Babylon,  which  had  made  the  world  as  a  wtldw- 
ness,  was  long  unresistingly  a  beleaguered  town.  But,  pos- 
sessed of  many  fertile  fields,  and  provisions  for  twenty  years, 
which  in  their  timid  caution  they  hi^i  plentifully  stored,  they 
derided  Cyrus  froin  their  impregnable  walls,  within  which 
they  remained.  Their  profligacy,  their  wickedness,  and  false 
confidence  wete  unabated ;  they  continued  to  live  carelessly 
in  pl(3asures,  but  their  might  did  not  return ;  and  Babylon  the 
greal|  unlike  to  many  a  small  fortress  and  nnwalled  tpwn, 
made  not  one  effort  to  regain  its  freedom  or  to  be  rid  of  &• 
foe.  Much  time  having  been  lost,  and  no  progress  haviBf 
been  made  in  the  siege,  the  anxiety  of  Cyrus  wasMrOdgiy 
excited,  and  he  was  reduced  to  rreat  perplexity,  when  at  fall 
k  was  suggested  and  immediately  determined  on,  totittn  the 
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oottrae  of  the  Euphrates.  But  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one* 
The  river  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  twe}ve  feet  deep ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Cyrus,  the  city 
was  stronger  by  the  river  than  by  its  walls.  Diligent  and 
laborious  preparation  was  made  for  the  execution  of  the 
scheme,  yet  so  as  to  deceive  the  Babylonians.  And  the  great 
trench,  ostensibly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  blockade,  which 
for  the  time  it  effectually  secured,  was  dug  around  the  walls 
on  every  side,  in  order  to  drain  the  Euphrates,  and  to  leave 
ks  channel  a  straight  ras^age  into  the  city,  through  the  midst 
of  which  it  flowed.  But,  in  the  words  of  Herodotus, '  If  the 
besieged  had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of  Cyrus,  or  had 
discovered  the  project  before  its  actual  accomplisbment,  they 
mififht  have  effected  the  total  destruction  of  their  troops.  They 
had  only  to  secure  the  little  gates  which  led  to  the  river,  and 
to  man  the  embankrPi&F^t  on  either  side,  and  they  miffht  have 
enclosed  the  Persians  as  in  a  net  from  which  thev  could  never 
have  escaped.'  Guarding  as  much  as  possibly  they  could 
against  such  a  catastrophe,  Cyrus  purposely  cnose,  for  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  the  time  of  a  great  annual  Babylonish 
ilBStival,  during  which,  according  to  their  practice,  the  Baby- 
lonians drank  and  revelled  the  whole  night  And  while  the 
uncoDScious  and  reckless  citizens  were  engaged  in  dancing 
and  merriment,  the  river  was  suddenly  turned  into  the  lake, 
the  trench,  and  the  canals ;  and  the  watchful  Persians,  both 
foot  and  horse,  so  soon  as  the  subsiding  of  the  water  permitted, 
entered  by  its  channel,  and  were  followed  by  the  allies  in 
array,  on  the  dry  part  of  the  river.  '  I  will  dry  up  thy  sea, 
and  make  thy  springs  dry.  That  sayeth  to  the  deep  be  dry, 
I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers.'  One  detachment  was  placed  where 
the  river  first  enters  the  city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it 
And  '  one  post  did  run  to  meet  another,  and  one  messenger 
to  meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  is 
taken  at  the  end,  and  that  the  passages  are  shut'  '  They 
were  taken,'  says  Herodotus, '  by  surprise ;  and  such  is  the 
extent  of  the  city,  that,  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  affirm, 
they  who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  made  prisoners  before 
any  alarm  was  communicated  to  the  centre  of  the  place,'  where 
the  palace  stood.  Not  a  gate  of  the  city  wall  was  opened  ; 
not  a  brick  of  tt  had  fallen.  But  a  '  snare  was  laid  for  Baby- 
km— it  was  taken,  and  it  was  not  aware :  it  was  foui^d  and 
also  caught,  for  it  had  sinned  agaii^st  the  Lord.  Hpw  ^  the 
|Mraise  of  the  whole  earth  surprised!  Fqr  thou  hast  trus^ 
m  thy  wickedness,  and  thy  wiKlom,  and  thy  ]aiowle4ge|  ft 
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liath  perrarted  thee,  therefore  shall  evil  come  upon  thee,  aiul 
thoa  ehalt  no^  know  from  whence  it  riseth,  and  mischief  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  put  it  off,  dtc.-^ 
None  shall  sare  thee.'  <  In  their  heat  I  will  make  their  feasts, 
and  I  will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice  and 
deep  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  not  wake,  saith  the  Lord.  I  will 
bring  them  down  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter,  6lc.  I  will 
make  drunken  her  princes  and  her  wise  men,  her  captains 
and  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty  men,  and  they  shall  sfeep  a 
perpetual  sleep,'  &/C.  Cyrus,  as  the  night  drew  on,  stimulated 
his  assembled  troops  to  enter  the  city,  because  in  that  night 
of  general  revel  within  the  walls,  many  of  them  were  asleep, 
many  drunk,  and  confusion  universaUy  prevailed.  On  pass- 
ing, without  obstruction  or  hinderance,  into  the  city,  the  Per- 
sians, slaving  some,  putting  others  to  flight,  and  joining  with 
the  revellers  as  if  slaughter  had  been  merriment,  hastened  by 
the  shortest  way  to  the  palace,  and  reached  it  ere  yet  a  mes- 
senger had  told  the  king  that  his  city  was  taken.  The  gates 
of  the  palace,  which  were  strongly  fortified,  were  shut.  The 
guards  stationed  before  them  were  drinking  beside  a  blazing 
light,  when  the  Persians  rushed  impetuously  upon  them.  The 
louder  and  altered  clamour,  no  longer  joyous,  caught  the  ear 
of  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  and  the  bright  light  showed  them 
the  work  of  destruction,  without  revealing  its  cause.  And 
not  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  the  midst  of  Baby- 
lon, the  king  himself,  (who,  as  every  Christian  knows,  had 
been  roused  from  his  revelry  by  the  hand-writing  on  the 
wall,)  excited  by  the  warlike  tumult  at  the  gates,  commanded 
those  within  to  examine  from  whence  it  arose ;  and  according 
to  the  same  word,  by  which  <  the  gates'  Heading  from  the 
river  to  the  city)  ^  were  not  shut,  the  loins  of  kings  were  loosed 
to  open  before  Cyrus  the  two-leaved  gates.'  At  the  first  sight 
of  the  opened  gates  of  the  palace  of  Babylon,  the  eager  Per- 
sians sprang  in.  ^  The'king  of  Babylon  heard  the  report  of 
them — anguish  took  hold  of  him,' — he  and  all  who  were 
about  him  perished :  God  had  numbered  his  kingdom  and 
finished  it :  it  was  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians: the  lives  of  the  Babylonian  princes,  and  lords,  and 
rulers,  and  captains,  closed  with  that  night's  festival :  the 
dmnken  slept  a  perpetual  sleep,  and  did  not  wake.  '  Her 
young  men  shall  fall  in  the  streets^  and  all  her  men  of  war 
shall  be  cut  off*  in  .that  day.'  Cyrus  sent  troops  of  horse 
throughout  the  streets,  with  orders  to  slay  all  who  were  found 
there.    And  he  commanded  proclamation  to  be  made,  in  the 
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tjrnan  language,  that  all  who  were  ia  the  houaes  shouid 
main  within ;  and  that,  if  any  were  found  abroad,  he  ahoald 
be  killed.     These  orders  were  obeyed.     ^  They  shall  wander 
every  man  to  his  quarter.' — ^  I  will  fill  thee  with  men  as  with 
caterpillars.'     Not  only  did  the  Persian  army  enter  witli  case 
as  caterpillars,,  together  with  all  the  nations  that  had  come  up 
against  Babylon,  but  they  seemed  also  as  numerous.     Cyrus, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  made  a  great  display  of  his  cavalry 
in  the  presence  of  the  Babylonians,  and  in  the  midst  of  Baby 
Ion.     Four  thousand  guards  stood  before  the  palace*  gates, 
and  two  thousand  on  each  side.     These  advanced  as  Cyras 
approached  ;  two  thousand  spearmen  followed  them.     Tnese 
were  succeeded  by  four  square  massed  of  Persian  cavalry, 
each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  and  to  these  again  were 
added,  in  their  order,  the  Median,  Armenian,  Hyrcaniao, 
Caducian,  and  Sacian  horsemen, — 'all,'  as  before,  'riding' 
upon  horses,  every  man  in  array,' — with  lines  of  chariots, 
four  abreast,  concluding  the  tram  of  the  numerous  hosts. 
Cyrus  afterwards  reviewed,  at  Babylon,  the  whole  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse, 
two  thousand  chariots,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot     Baby- 
lon, which  was  taken  when  not  aware,  and  within  whose 
walls  no  enemy,  except  a  captive,  had  been  ever  seen,  was 
also  '  filled  with  men  as  with  caterpillars,'  as  if  there  had 
not  been  a  wall  around  it — The  Scriptures  do  not  relate  the 
manner  in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  nor  do  they  ever  allude 
to  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  ;  but  there  is,  in  every 
particular,  a  strict  coincidence  between  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  and  the  historical  narratives  both  of  Herodotus  and 
Aenophon." 

Cyrus,  having  conquered  Babylon,  as  the  captain  of  the 
combined  armies  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  generously  placed 
on  the  throne  his  relation  Cyaxares,  or  Darius,  called  m  Scrips 
ture  Darius  the  Mede.     Cyrus  succeeded  him,  and  after  a 

Erosperous  reign  of  seven  years,  left  an  immense  empire  to 
is  son  Cambyses,  a  vain,  suspicious,  vindictive,  and  cruel 
prince,  whose  reign  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  conquest 
of  Egypt,  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  Smerdis,  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  son  of  Cambyses,  whom  he  had  privately  mur- 
dered, obtained  the  sceptre,  as  the  proper  heir,  for  a  few 
months.  The  impostor  was  detected ;  and  eight  nobles  freed 
the  empire  of  the  usnper,  by  putting  hinx  to  death.  One  of 
these,  known  in  history  uxider  the  name  of  Darius  Hystaspes, 
was  exalted  to  the  throne,  &  c.  521,  and  the  others  became 
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to  contend  against  Persia  have  no  parallel  in  the  records  of 
the  world.  Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemon,  with  his  three 
hundred  Spartans,  withstood  the  whole  power  of  Persia,  died 
in  the  contest,  and  obtained  undying  fiune.  The  Persian  fleet 
was  destroyed ;  the  army  melted  away,  and  the  vain  and 
proud  monarch  with  di/HcuIty  escaped  the  vengeance  of  those 
whom  he  had  long  hated  and  despised. 

On  the  expulsion  of  his  army  from  the  soil  of  Greece  the 
Grecian  name  became  renowned  over  the  earth,  and  the  great 
king  trembled  on  his  throne.  Every  successive  effort  to  re- 
trieve his  honour  terminated  in  fresh  disasters.  And  he  who 
had  vainly  boasted  that  he  was  lord  c^  the  earth  and  the 
ocean,  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  prostrated  pride  and  disap- 

Sointed  hopes,  surrendered  himself  to  the  low  gratifications 
erived  from  pompous  exhibitions  and  voluptuous  pleasures. 
While  he  slept,  the  chief  guardian  of  his  palace  deprived 
him  of  life,  b.  c.  456,  and,  after  murdering  the  heir,  placed 
the  youngest  son,  Artaxerxes,  on  the  throne.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  handsomest  man  of  the  empire ;  but  his  arms 
being  longer  than  common,  the  Greeks  usuaUy  called  him 
Longimanus. 

Instructed  by  his  father's  experience  and  his  own  observa- 
tion, he  very  soon  perceived  that  the  interests  of  the  empire 
required  him  to  study  the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  those  of 
war  and  conquest ;  hence  he  sedulously  avoided  all  wars 
which  were  not  necessary  to  maintain  the  power  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  dominions.  To  escape  the  fetters  by  which 
Providence  had  rivetted  the  Persian  kings  to  Asia,  they  had 
for  half  a  century  struggled  in  vain,  sh^  the  blood  of  my- 
riads of  their  people,  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  empire, 
and  laid  waste  its  richest  provinces.  The  small  states  ot 
Greece  formed  an  impenetnu)le  defence  to  Europe. 

Fully  convinced  of  this,  Artaxerxes  procurea  peace  with 
these  states  by  acknowledging  their  independence,  their  right 
to  their  seas  and  islands,  cmd  gave  freedom  to  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  livo  according  to  their  own  laws.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  intercourse  oetween  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one 
hand  rapidlv  extended  ;  and  the  language,  civilization,  science, 
and  arts  oi  Greece,  were  more  widely  diffused ;  and  on  the 
other  the  peculiar  principles,  customs,  and  manners  of  the 
Asiatics  became  more  accurately  and  generally  known  to  the 
Europeans;  and  many  of  the  worshippers  of  the  True  Gkxi, 
of  the  fire,  and  of  idoJs  of  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stone,  ex* 
changed  ideas,  while  they  a&ctionately  mixed  together  in  the 
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m  a  ksB  or  a  greater  degree,  over  the  whole  of  the  A&a 
known  world.  Fabulous  tradition  is  the  only  vehicle  which 
contains  any  notice  of  the  state  of  the  globe,  oi  mankind,  tibeir 
transactions,  and  the  events  which  a&cted  them,  previoasly 
to  the  writings  of  Herodotus.  All  remains  enveloped  by 
a  dark  cloud,  through  which  no  eye  can  distinctly  dis- 
cern the  light  of  truth.  Every  step  to  approach  it  occasions 
confusion  of  intellect,  doubt,  despair,  or  scepticism,  if  there 
be  one  fact  visible,  it  is,  that  mental  darkness  covered  the 
earth,  and  thick  moral  darkness  the  people ;  and  the  ^th  of 
this  is  amply  illustrated,  and  incontroveitibly  confirmed,  by 
Che  testinKMiy  of  the  holy  oracles. 

Reckoning  from  the  death  of  Joseph,  in  Egypt,  to  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  we  have  a  period  of  arout  eight 
hundred  years,  durmg  which  every  record,  divine  or  human, 
leads  us  to  believe  thai  idolatry,  perfectly  constructed  into  a 
system  of  religion,  was  established  in  all  nations,  and  c<m- 
formed  to  by  every  individual,  widiout  suspicion,  or  at  least 
without  venturing  to  express  doubt  of  its  inutility  or  immoral 
and.  jiMMrtnllji  degrading  tendency.  The  form  of  this  reli- 
gion was  radically  the  same  every  where,  althou^  all  the 
idols  and  rites  were  not  precisely  similar  in  aspect  It  was 
also,  in  every  cas^  exclusively  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses, 
and  exclude  every  just  conception  of  the  universal  Creator, 
Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  the  universe.  The  inevitable  effect 
was,  that  mankind  lived  altogether  as  absolutely  irresponsible 
to  the  Supreme  and  Perfect  Being,  all-sufficient  to  impart 
Mrfect  blessedness,  and  inflict  inconceivaUe  misery.  Such  a 
Ood  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  He  was  supplanted  by 
imaginary  beings  all  of  whom  were  extremely  imperfect; 
fmd  not  a  few  of  those  deemed  most  worthy  of  adoratioa, 
were  flagrantly  wicked,  partial,  and  unrelenting.  The  state 
of  the  mind  or  afiections,  and  general  conduct  of  mankind, 
were  scarcely  an  olriect  of  interest  to  any  idolater^  compared 
to  the  observances  of  rites  to  which  no  spiritual  signification 
was  attached,  and  some  of  the  principal  of  which  were  most 
impure,  cruel,  and  sanguinary,^such  as  prostitution  of  fe- 
onues,  endurance  of  personal  sufierings,  and  human  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  whole  system  was  evidently  constructed  to  reprefes 
or  extirpate  moral  feeling,  and  to  permit  sensual  desires,  pas- 
tions,  and  appetites  to  govern  man,  at  least,  without  any  dread 
flf  diapJeasinff  a  Being  who  had  any  claim  to  supreme  loivie, 
•r  anj  right  from  his  nature,  or  even  conduct,  to  regard  his 
'Mtanes  wiA  arersioii,  or  to  refiise  to  ifcant  hk  fitvow  nhia 
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thejr  Jicnooied  the  jfocb  of  t^eir  ccuBlry  by  oboenrance  of 
their  lituaL 

While  morals  were  completely  separated  from  reli^on,  tha 
parts  of  Its  ritual  declared  mdispeasable  entirely  d»coante« 
Danced  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  in  relation  to 
God  aad  his  will,  and  subjected  the  worshippers  to  the  do- 
minioa  of  the  guardians  of  idolatry^     These  claimed  the  ax* 
elusive  privilege  of  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  and 
of  having  at  command  never-failing  means  to  obtain  this 
knowledge,  and  to  dispense  their  favours,  and  execute  tlkqii 
wrath  or  vengeance.    By  consequence  every  man  who  pre- 
sumed not  to  despise  the  gods,  necessarily  limited  his  opi- 
nions on  every  subject  to  those  communicated  by  his  teadi- 
ers,  and  his  action^  to  the  rules  which  they  chose  to  pre- 
scribe.    The  multitude  being  thus  reduced  to  mental  as  well 
as  moral  slavery,  lived  and  acted  merely  to  advance  the  hon- 
our and  interests,  and  gratify  the  will  and  pleasure,  of  their 
religious  lords.     These,  in  every  nation,  comprised  all  to 
whom  the  government  of  the  nation  was  intrusted — ^kings, 
priests,  and  diviners,  who  monoplized  all  knowledge  and 
all  power.     The  king  was  always  nominally  the  nead  or 
chief  of  all  the  officers  of  religion,  and  occasionally,  if  not 
frequently,   officially  performed  the  duties  of  high-priest 
Under  his  direction,  and  supported  with  all  political  ana  civil 
power,  they  pretended  to  predict  future  events  by  divination, 
to  explain  prodif^ies,  interpret  dreams,  and  to  avert  evils,  or  to 
confer  benefits,  by  means  of  augury  and  incantations.'* 

In  some  cases,  as  in  Greece,  according  as  civilization  ad- 
vanced, reii^on  was  so  far  separated  Irom  ])olicy,  that  its 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  were  mtrusted  to  priests ;  and  the 
instruction  of  the  laws,  and  the  regulation  of  the  manners,  to 

SersoQs  celebrated  for  wisdom  and  patriotism;  these  were 
enominated, '  wise  men.'  But  the  former  always  were  ex- 
pected, and  indeed  bound  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  latter, 
Dy  the  application  of  all  the  apparatus  of  idolatry,  to  retain 
the  people  in  slavery.  For  the  opinion  of  Strabo  was  univer- 
s^v  admitted,  '^  that  it  was  not  possible  to  lead  a  promiscuous 
multitude  to  religion  and  virtue  by  philosophical  harangues : 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  superstition,  by  pro- 
digies and  fiibles ;  the  thunderbolt ;  the  »gis,  the  trident,  the 
*P^r,  torches,  and  smoke,  were  the  instruments  made  use  of 
^y  the  founders,  and  supporters  of  states,  to  terrify  the  i^no- 
^at  vulgar  into  subjection.'*  And  that  this  method  might 
^wayg  succeedj  it  was  an  univeittl  and  unalterable  rule  to 
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conceal  from  the  vulgar  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  and  the 
peculiar  manner  of  maintaining  intercourse  with  them.  The 
principal  patrons  of  the  gods  were  all  accounted  wise :  and 
these  included  the  priests,  diviners,  and  others  initiatea  into 
the  mysteries.  Many  suppose  that  among  these  mysteries 
were  included  correct  and  honourable  conceptions  of  the  only 
True  and  Living  Qod,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence. If  so,  can  we  imagine  any  depravity  of  mind,  or 
wickedness  of  conduct  more  dreadful  than  the  fact,  that 
the  most  intelligent  class  of  men  enfifaged,  on  oath,  to  retain 
this  knowledge  to  themselves,  in  order  to  maintain  absolute 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  their  fellow-men,  and  treat 
them  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  ?  That  they  were  guilty  of 
the  latter  crimes,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  no  satisfJEictory  evi- 
dence has  been,  nor,  we  think,  can  be  adduced,  that  they  con- 
tinued possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  the  True  Grod,  and 
secretly  adored  him.  The  metaphorical  or  allegorical  phrase- 
olocy  employed  by  those  called  ^  wise'  among  £e  heathen,  in 
their  representation  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  the  gods,  the 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  they  han 
no  distinct,  defined,  and  determinate  ideas  of  the  one  all-per- 
fect or  all-sufficient  Deity.  Those  who  taught  not  that  all  thin^n 
were  eternal,  ascribed  their  ori^n  to  a  principle  indescrib- 
able, from  which  they  asserted  that  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse issued, — gods,  man,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  earth,  air, 
and  seas ;  and  to  which  all  these  things  would  ultimately  re- 
turn. This  principle  pervaded  every  being  and  thing,  con- 
sequently, every  thing  was  of  the  same  nature,  and,  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  would  be  absorbed  by  the  principle  whence  it 
emanated.  This  principle,  originating  all  things,  has  cer- 
tainly no  more  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being  than  any  fig- 
ment of  the  mind  has  to  a  real  bein^  or  substance.  The 
common  sense  interpretation  of  this  opinion  is,  that  all  things 
proceeded  from  nothing,  and  would  ultimately  return  to  no- 
thing. It  is  therefore  obvious  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
objects  of  worship  except  the  gods,  which  the  wise  multi- 
pUed  past  numbering,  according  as  their  vain  imaginations 
or  their  worldly  interest  suggested ;  and  these  phantoms  of 
deluded  or  delu^insf  minds  were  supported  by  a  vast  scheme 
of  imposture,  which  unhappily  darkened  the  understanding, 
perverted  the  judgment,  and  demoralised  the  afiections  Qf  the 
human  race  for  many  ages,  and  still  exists  in  some  great  na- 
tions, subjecting  them  to  the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness.   This  wretched  thraldom  may  be,  in  our  own  time,  wit- 
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nessed  in  a  mitigated  Aegree^  in  Tartary,  India,  and  BanaHdi. 
as  it  prevailed  in  ancient  Babylon,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
Sarope ;  and  one  cannot,  without  a  degree  of  wonder  and 
melanciioly,  survey  a  not  remote  approximation  to  it  in  Spam, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  whose  inhabitants  seem  little  dis- 
posed to  think  that  ^  li^ht  is  sweet,  and  that  it  is  a  very  pier, 
sant  thing  to  behold  the  Sun"  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

The  reign  of  idolatry  almost  wholly  limited  the  powers  of 
man  to  the  acquisition  of  the  arts  to  support  and  destroy  lifis. 
Personal  independence,  in  thought  or  action,  was  unknown. 
Nominally  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  the  boundary  of 
freedom,  but  in  reality  the  will  of  the  wise,  or  the  priesthood, 
alone  swayed  the  human  race ;  for  monarchs  appear  to  have 
been  as  completely  their  slaves  as  the  people.  Very  few  of 
the  individuals  of  transcendent  talents  who  sat  on  the  thrones 
of  this  world  dared  to  command  and  control  the  wise.  No 
one  was  permitted  to  utter  a  thought  opposed  to  the  expressed 

rlon  of  the  arbitrators  of  knowledge  ;  nor  could  any  one 
ge  his  position  or  rank  in  society,  without  the  consent 
of  the  regulators  of  conduct.  Life  and  property  were  equally 
insecure ;  lor  the  will  of  the  despot,  or  of  his  servants  the 
wise,  disposed  of  both  as  they  pleased.  Notwithstanding  this 
tremendous  power  of  the  wise,  rational  freedom  was  as  litde 
enjoyed  by  themselves  as  by  the'  multitude  whom  they  en- 
slaved ;  for  they  were  not,  by  the  unalterable  rules  of  their 
incorporation,  permitted  or  expected  to  add  one  thought,  dis- 
covery, or  art,  to  the  treasury  of  knowledge  conveyed  to  them 
by  their  predecessors.  And  as  the  preservation  of  that  trea- 
mre  depended  almost,  if  not  wholly,  on  the  oral  instruction 
or  traditionsr  of  the  wise,  its  value  would  doubtless  be  lessened, 
although  the  quantity  might  be  atr^ented,  every  successive 
generation.  Thus  tne  world  exhibited  a  scene  unspeakably 
cdamitous  and  terrific.  The  mind  of  the  human  race  was 
fltiil  as  death,  while  their  passions  raged  with  the  fury  of  hall ; 
and  their  habitations  were  "  full  of  horrid  crueky." 

In  their  history,  according  to  our  apprehension,  the  cm- 
tivity  of  ^e  Jews  was  an  event  of  the  deepest  interest.  It 
originated  a  mighty  under-current  in  the  ocean  of  mind| 
which,  though  perhaps  not  detected,  yet  was  powerfully  fek  at 
the  extremity  of  its  shores,  especially  in  Central  and  Western 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  men  of 
that  generation,  accustomed  to  the  overthrow  and  rum  of  nap 
tipns,  might  possibly  pereeive  nothing^  very  uncommon  cv  76- 
maTkaUe  in  the  conqnest  and  dispersion  <h  the  Jews,  the  con* 
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flu^^niiiaii  of  Ami  holy  tompk  ani  ci^i  «Bd  tbe  dntQltriai  #f 
tbeir  &voared  land.  But  let  any  candid  and  enliybteiwi  miad 
raflect  on  the  nature  of  the  transactions  which  were  produced 
by  the  ministry  of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  axM  on  the 
infinite  impcvtance  of  the  subjects  specified  in  the  decrees 
proclaimed  by  the  orders  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they  were  consummately  fitted  to 
awaken  the  human  mind,  to  a  new,  a  rational,  and  spiritual 
lifa  The  absolute  supremacy,  self-existence,  and  all^suffi- 
ciency  of  the  one  Qod,  were  announced  in  the  plainest  a«d 
moot  sublime  phraseology,  and  the  universal  acknowledge- 
nent  of  those  great  and  eternal  truths  was  enforced  by  mcial 
arguments,  which  were  most  ajmrc^priate  to  command  tne  at- 
tention of  the  generation  to  wnom  they  were  addressed. 
From  the  fact  ^t  the  authority  by  which  they  were  made 
known  was  treated  as  infallible,  and  the  power  by  which  they 
irare  enforced  was  fek  to  be  irresistible,  and  the  least  ezpree- 
aion  of  disregard  of  it  instant  and  inevitable  destruction,  no 
one  could  ronain  unafiected  by  the  sutjects  placed  before  him. 
He  might  secredy  hate  them,  but  hw  thoughts  must  have 
lieen  fixed  on  them.  The  number  who,  by  th^  means,  came, 
ior  the  first  time,  to  know  the  True  God,  no  one  can  telL  It 
may  be  that,  through  Divine  mercy,  many  became,  in  this 
■ense,  Jews. 

Similar  remarks  are  suggest^  hj  the  transactions  of  Da- 
rius the  Mede,  the  Cyaxares  of  profane  history,  and  of  Cyrus, 
which  respected  the  Jewish  people.  But  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  first  recorded  public  expression  of  contempt  for  idob. 
Tradition  &vours  tne  opinion  that  the  Persians,  unlike  i^l 
other  ancient  nations,  were  at  no  period  iio^worahippers,  ac- 
oojDdtng  to  the  definke  nkeaning  of  words.  However  ques- 
tioQaUe  this  may  be,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  principal 
UKaoi  among  them,  as  early  as  Cambyses,  had  became  imag^- 
worshippers,  and  had  thus  returned  to  the  first  stage  of  id^- 
trj,  when  the  Supreme  Being  was  adored  through  the  me- 
duua  of  various  objects,  accounted  symbolical  representations 
of  him.  It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  one  can  believe 
<in  the  povrer  of  diat  king  to  persuade  his  army  to  rob  the 
temples  of  Bgsrpt,  and  destroy  them  and  the  variocfs  idols  pf, 
ikai  country.  The  idols  of  Fhenicia  and  of  other  kingdoms 
wore  treated  with  like  indignity  by  future  Persian  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Cambys^,  th^  Uurone  was  aeized  by  SJmtr- 
dia,  one  of  the  ma^,  or  wise  men.    It  is  probable  that  tb#y 
sospartod  or  ibnowo  to  haveaiq^pefted  his  usuxgatipji; 
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for  dMy  w«re  aU  flMwnered  at  his  46ath ;  iMid  tUs  te«bi6ii« 
dooB  vMireanee  on  tiie  priestlioed .  may  have  ajSbrded  oppor- 
tunity to  Zoroaster  to  conatrBct  and  establiah  the  systeoEi  of 
image-wMflhip,  which  long  prevaikd^aa  the  national  religion 
of  Persia.  Tradition  ap^dca  ^  aeveial  religious  lead^m  or 
[^iioeophers  of  this  name ;  he  who  is  believed  to  have  aetii- 
'  ally  existed,  md  to  have  instituted  or  restored  the  worship  of 
the  sua  and  fire,  is  reported  to  have  flourished  in  the  re%n 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  succeeded  Smerdis.  The  idols  of 
every  country  were  usually  more  leared  than  despised  by 
conquerors ;  m  so  much  that  they  deemed  It  necessary  for  ihe 
securing  of  conquered  countries  to  carry  the  idols  captire 
with  the  chief  inhabitants.  Their  destruction  by  the  Persiaas 
was  regarded  by  other  nations  with  horror,  audi  pronounced 
a  crime  unparalleled,  calling  lor  the  most  tenrriUe  venoeance 
of  the  gods.  Scarcely,  however,  could  such  a  deea  have 
been  performed  in  the  jyreeence  <i  all  classes  of  the  comiaa* 
nitT,  without  rousing  the  thoughts  of  strong  reflecting  minds ; 
and  even  forcibly  impressing  on  their  hearts,  die  great  and 
overwhelming  truth,  that  the  idols  were  nothing,  and  were  of 
no  service  to  states,  except  to  deceive  and  4ekide  the  ignorant, 
siimple,  and  s^osuaL 

The  progressive,  and  it  may  be  imperce«>tible  and  invisiUe 
difiusioin  of  this  foehn?  may  have  enabled  Artaxerxes  to  ad- 
vance more  easily  and  eiectually  than  he  could  otherwise 
have  done,  the  hberty  ei  the  Jews  to  worship  the  True  God 
publicly,  ill  all  pans  of  his  emmre.  In  past  ages,  whoever 
openly  renounced  idols  would  lONe  instantly  suflered  death. 
Conquer<N^  were  missionaries  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor- 
shipped. Hence  Nineveh  is  denominated  ^  the  mistress  of 
witchcr^  that  selleth  nations  through  her  whoredoms  and 
iaixdties  or  tribes  through  her  crafts."  To  maintain  the  aonii- 
nions  acquired  hy  the  sword  and  blood,  they  establish  idobary, 
and  the  whole  system  of  divination,  which  invested  it  with 
power  to  undenndne  the  judgment  and  bnHalize  the  feelinfs 
which  elevate  man  to  the  higkeet  rank  m  the  visible  creatba 
of  God. 

Persecution  for  opinion  had  shown  itsdf  in  ABia  imme- 
diately after  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Jews  were  un- 
derstood, it,  however,  was  not  witnessed  in  Greece  beforethe 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Lon^manus  ;  for  it  was  then  that  inde- 
pendenee  et  thought  manifested  itself  in  Europe^  AnajcMo- 
las,  and  Socrates,  one  ef  his  disciples,  who  far  smpassed  ips 
taaslar  i»  jqwOtioni  wid,  it  it  i»ot  dauhlsd,  in  iMoliil  taka^ 
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and  .mental  acquirements,  certainly  were  contem^mry  with 
Artaxerxes.  Anaxagotas  was  not  the  first  Chrecian  who  in« 
yeetigated  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  judged  for  him- 
self, on  the  appearance  of  nature,  and  the  mental  powers  of 
man ;  and  others,  perhaps,  had  discerned  the  system  of  decep 
tKm  which  universally  predominated.  But  no  one  hefore  him 
is  recorded  to  have  surmised,  or  declared,  that  inanimated  sob- 
stances  were  destitute  of  mind,  and  therefore  not  proper  ob- 
jects of  religious  worship ;  because  that  creation  demonstrated 
that  its  Author  must  possess  an  infinitely  intelligent  mind. 
However  deficient  may  have  been  his  discernment  of  the  In- 
finite and  the  Eternal,  it  is  certain  that  it  led  him  to  ridiciile 
the  diviners,  who  pretended  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  gods  by 
the  phenomena  exnibited  by  dead  or  living  animals,  or  by  in- 
tercourse with  beings  which  only  existed  in  the  imagination 
of  their  devout  or  self-interested  votaries.  He  conceived  him- 
self ^  born  to  contemplate  the  heavens,"  neglected  his  estate, 
and  assumed  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  of  philosophy  in 
Athens.  The  profane  nature  of  his  instructions  roused  the 
indignation  of  tne  citizens.  He  was  accused  of  reviling  the 
gods  and  their  ministers,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  after 
an  imprisonment,  the  sentence  was,  through  the  great  infiuence 
and  exertions  of  his  celebrated  pupil  Pencles,  mitigated  into  a 
fine  and  banishment.  He  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Larop- 
sacus,  a  famous  city  on  the  Hellespont,  whence,  by  the  agency 
of  many  whom  he  instructed,  his  comparatively  rational  phi- 
losophy was  very  extensively  disseminated  over  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  Diogenes  ApoUoniades,  succeeded  him  in  his 
school  or  academy,  and  presuming  to  teach  the  same  truths, 
was,  like  him,  comnelied  to  save  his  life  by  flight 

Socrates  &r  excelled  all  his  philosophical  predecessors,  by 
the  mode  of  study  which  he  recommended,  and  the  sulijects 
which  he  communicated;  and,  as  Mitford  remarks,  ''his  Nfe 
forms  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  of  man."  He 
had  acquired  juster  conceptions  than  his  learned  instructors 
of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  relative  and  social  duties  of  mankind : 
and  he  felt  his  personal  obligations  to  them  and  interest  in 
them.  Probably  it  was  the  voice  of  Us  conscience  or  judg- 
ment in  its  very  imperfectly  enlightened  state,  that  ho  meant 
by  the  divine  spirit  who,  ne  said,  constantly  attended  him, 
^  whose  voice,  distinctly  heard,  never  etpressly  commanded 
what  he  was  indisposed  to  do,  but  frequently  forbade  what  he 
had  intended."  He  was  the  first  in  Qreece  who  had  met 
eiRsn  proposed  to  aseertain  mi  explain  the  prhtexptmcimMth 
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The  rule  of  eondnct  universally  ibUowed  hi  his  time  wtis  thai 
^  might  made  right"  Benevolence,  integrity,  justice,  or  other 
moral  excellencies,  were  scarcely  visible  in  any  class  of  society. 
The  learned,  sought  fame  or  usefulness  by  investigating  nature 
or  perfectinff'  the  sciences  apart  from  moraJs  or  religion.  This 
scene  provoked  the  displeasure  of  Socrates,  and  he  resolved  to 
devote  his  life  to  learn  and  teach  the  duty  of  man  to  man.  ^  He 
estimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and  recom- 
mended the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences, 
only  so  far  as  they  aomit  of  a  practical  application  to  the  pur- 
poses of  human  life.  His  great  object,  in  all  his  conferences 
and  discourses,  was  to  lead  men  into  an  acquaintance  with 
themselves ;  to  convince  them  of  their  follies  and  vices ;  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  love  of  virtue ;  and  to  furnish  them  with 
useful  moral  instructions.  Cicero  might,  therefore,  very  justly 
say  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  the  first  who  called  down  philo- 
sophy from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the  public 
walla  and  domestic  retirements  of  men,  that  she  might  instruct 
them  concerning  life  and  manners.  The  moral  lessons  which 
Socrates  taught,  he  hknself  diligently  practised ;  whence  he 
excelled  other  philosophers  in  personal  merit,  no  le^  than  in 
his  method  of  mstruction.  His  conduct  was  uniformly  such 
as  became  a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom."  His  views  or  Deity 
and  the  homage  due  him  by  man  were  most  imperfect,  and  far 
from  harmonious ;  for  while  he  seems  most  strongly  disposed 
lo  recommend  him  as  alone  worthy  of  supreme  love  and  rever- 
ence, he  approved  by  word  and  deed  of  the  superstitions  which 
dcbaised  the  human  race.  ^^  To  unveil  the  nature  of  Deity  was 
not  among  his  pretensions.  He  only  insisted  on  the  perfect 
goodness  and  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  God,  the  creator 
of  all  thhigs,  and  the  constant  superintendence  of  his  provi- 
dence over  the  affiiirs  of  men.  As  included  in  these,  he  held 
that  every  thing  done,  said,  or  merely  wished  by  men,  was 
known  to  the  Deity,  and  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  be 
pleased  with  evil.  The  unity  of  God,  though  implied  in 
many  of  his  reported  discourses,  he  would  not  m  direct  terms 
assert ;  rather  carefully  avoiding  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the 
multifarious  gods  acknowledged  in  Greece ;  but  he  strongly 
denied  the  weaknesses,  vices,  and  crimes  commonly  imputed 
to  them.  So  far,  however,  from  proposing  to  innovate  in 
forms  of  worship  and  religious  ceremonies,  so  various  in  the 
difierent  Grecian  states,  and  sources  of  more  doubt  and  con- 
tention than  any  other  circumstances  of  the  heathen  religion, 
he  hdd  that  men  eonld  not  in  Aese  matters  do  wrong,  if  they 
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fiiUowad  ibe  kaai  of  ib«br  own  cooutry  and  th» 
of  tlieir  forefathora  Ue  was  therefore  Fa^|alaf  in  attccificas, 
both  upoa  the  public  mitais  and  in  his  ianuly.  Be  aecinn  |o 
have  bean  nerauaded  that  the  Deit¥,  bv  Tarioua  aigpai  re- 
vealed ihe  lutuxe  to  men,  in  oracJes,  dreama,  <uMi  ail  ihe 
various  ways  oaually  acknowledged  by  these  eaavenanl  in 
the  reputed  acieoce  of  aRgury.  '  Where  the  wiadom  of  laan 
cannot  avail,'  he  said,  <  we  should  endeavoar  to  ^a  inii^raa- 
tion  from  the  gods ;  who  will  not  refuae  ioteUiigible  a^iia  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  nropitxoua'  Accoidingly,  he  cea- 
aulted  Qiacles  himself,  aaa  he  recoameoded  the  aaaus  jpvae- 
tice  to  others,  in  every  doubt  on  important  coaceiaaa" 

Notwithstanding  ms  conformity  to  the  veli^ion  of  hiacona- 
try,  by  his  representation  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of 
its  gods,  and  his  pexaeveriog  disinterested  ^efforts  to  Mclaim 
the  people  from  vice  and  profligacy,  he  louaed  the  envy  of 
the  public  teachers,  who  were  au^^ited  by  their  scholars  and 
the  people,  by  condemning  their  opinions  and  pmcticea  He 
was  accused  of  blasphemy,  or  of  reviling  the  gods  of  Athena, 
proclaiming  new  gods,  and  corrupting  the  principal  youth,  b^ 
selecting  passages  from  Homer  to  enforce  aati-democxatic 
principbs.  Though  no  satisfactory  proof  that  he  waa  guil^ 
of  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused  was  adduc^,  the 
clamour  of  the  people  caused  the  aentence  of  death  to  be 
passed  a^fainst  him.  Had  he  condescended  to  auppUcate  the 
rulers  oi  the  city,  he  might  have  obtained  an  acquittal  or  miti- 
gation of  the  sentence  ;  out  this  he  declared  was  unbecomiag 
a  lover  of  the  truth — a  character  which,  aa  we  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  to  observe,  he  was  ambitious  to  exem- 
plify in  his  life  and  death.  Though  his  perception  of  Divine 
truth  was  obscure,  and  his  representation  of  it  stiIl'<nore  im- 
perfect, yet  his  instructions  and  example  subverted  the  do- 
minion of  idolatry,  and  from  his  time  it  was  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  presumptuous  assumptions  of  its  chief  advocates 
to  direct  and  control  the  public  mind,  and  prevent  penonal 
inquiry  after  truth.  Succeeding  philosophers,  however,  were 
either  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  Deity  which  he  had 
communicated  to  them,  or,  alarmed  by  his  fate^  declined  to  de- 
nounce idol-worship,  or  expose  the  deceptive  arts  of  va  minis- 
ters. He  left  no  writings,  but,  by  comparing  his  seutimenla 
reported  by  those  of  his  friends  who  were  qualified  to  judge 
and  worthy  to  be  credited,  with  the  opinions  of  the  xutura 
nbilosQphers  of  Greece  and  Asia,  it  is  x:ertain  that  not  one  of 
them  entertained  more  just  conceptions  of  the  T^aa  and 
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Livii^  God,  tbe  spkitaal  natwe  ef  man,  and  die  inmOiii^ 
Mte.  Tills  m  oaoifeflC  from  the  niuneroiu  works  of  Pfaito, 
the  raoet  celeloated  disciple  of  Socrates,  sad  confessedly  the 
i^esopher  who  was  xnost  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion and  morals. 

This  great  philosopher  taught  that  there  was  a  Supreme 
Being,  tne  former  of  all  things ;  b«t  this  Being,  according  to 
him,  was  nether  the  only  eternal  existence,  nor  in  nature  pcs- 
seased  of  immeasurable  perfection.  He  held  that  there  were 
two  eternal,  independent  causes  of  all  things;  God  and 
matter.  The  latter  was  a  substance  without  form  or  quality, 
but  received  both  from  the  former.  Human  reascmings  are 
generally  inconsistent  and  contradictory,  and  Plato's  were 
not  an  exception.  He  speaks  of  nature  possessing  a  power 
capable  of  resisting  the  will  and  operation  of  Deity,  and  this 
he  regards  as  the  origin  and  necessary  continuance  of  evil  in 
the  universe.  "  It  cannot  be  that  evil  be  destroyed,  for  there 
must  always  be  something  contrary  to  good.  God  wills,  as 
far  as  it  18  possible,  every  thing  good,  and  nothing  e^." 
Plato  seems  still  further  to  assign  Bmits  to  the  perfection  of 
Deity,  by  the  assertion  that  He  formed  a  perfect  world,  ac- 
cordmg  to  eternal,  immutable  patterna  What  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  these  patterns  has  never  been  determined  by  the 
learned.  Some  consider  them  to  consist  of  conceptions  or 
ideas  eternally  existing  in  the  Divine  mind ;  and  others,  that 
they  mean  innumeralue  real  beings,  subsisting  in  God,  and 
proceeding  from  him,  actually  distinct  from  him  and 
matter,  but  employed  bv  him  to  form  sensible  things,  to  be 
contemplated  by  rational  beings.  The  latter  opinion  is  ob- 
viously equivalent  to  the  emanations  from  God,  which  charac- 
terisea  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  wise  men  of  oriental  coun- 
tries. This  imagination  probably  originated  anodier  equally 
destitute  of  truth, — that  each  material  world  was  endued  with 
a  soul,  and,  like  the  matter  from  which  it  was  formed,  eternal 
It  was  not  therefore  difficult  for  the  philosopher  to  believe 
that  the  soul  was  immortal,  although  he  supposed  it  materia], 
and  on  that  account  partaking  of  the  imperfection  and  evil 
belonging  to  matter.  Hence  he  ascribes  the  evident  moral 
defects  of  the  human  race  to  the  manner  in  which  God 
origvially  formed  the  universe,  and  particularly  to  an  act  of 
thf»e  soius  in  some  unknown  remote  period.  '<  God,"  says 
Plato,  ^separated  £rom  the  soul  of  the  world  inferior  souls, 
equal  in  numb»  to  the  stars,  and  assigned  to  each  its  proper 
~  abode ;  but  that  these  souls  (by  what  means,  or  for 
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what  reason  doea  not  appear)  were  sent  down  to  the  esxth 
into  human   bodies,  aa  into  a  sepulchre  or  prison.      He 
ascribes  to  this  cause  the  depravity  and  misery  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  liable ;  and  maintains,  that  it  is  only  by  diaen- 
gaginff'  itself  from  all  animal  passions,  and  rising  aboTe  aensi- 
"  ble  objects  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world  of  intelligence 
that  the  soul  of  man  can  be  prepared  to  return  to  its  original 
habitation.''     His  system  of  morals,  of  course,  contained  no 
principle  tending  to  humble  man  in  the  presence  of  his  Crea- 
tor, nor  any  adequate  motive  to  reconcile  to  Grod  a  heart 
alienated  from  the  holiness  of  his  nature  and  laws,  and  con* 
■cious  of  being  justly  exposed  to  his  displeasure  and  ven- 
geance.    The  sum  of  his  morality  was  that  ^  our  highest 
good  consists  in  the  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  the  &3t 
good,  which  is  Mind,  or  God.      All  those  things  which  are 
called  good  by  men,  are  in  reality  such  only  so  far  as  they 
are  derived  irom  the  first  and  highest  good.      The  only 
power  in  human  nature  which  can  acquire  a  resemblance  to 
the  Supreme  Qood,  is  reason.      The  minds  of  philosophers 
are  fraught  with  valuable  treasures ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
the  body,  they  shall  be  admitted  to  Divine  entertainments ;  ao 
that,  whilst  with  the  gods  they  are  employed  in  surveying  the 
fields  of  truth,  they  will  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
foUy  of  those  who  are  contented  with  earthly  shadows. 
Goodness  and  beauty  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  first  good 
and  the  first  fair.      That  only  what  is  becoming  is  good : 
therefore  virtue  -  is  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake ;  and,  be- 
cause it  is  a  Divine  attainment,  it  cannot  be  taught,  but  is  the 
gift  of  God.     He  alone  who  has  attained  the  knowledge  of 
the  first  good  is  happy.     The  end  of  this  knowledge  is,  to  ren 
der  man  as  like  to  God  as  the  condition  of  human  nature  will 
permit.     This  likeness  consists  in  prudence,  justice,  sanctityi 
teinperance." 

The  revolution  in  religious  and  moral  principles  which 
had  been  thus  commenced  in  Greece,  passed  to  the  metro- 
polis and  chief  provinces  of  the  Bpman  empire,  rapid  as 
lightning,  after  the  extension  of  its  power  to  Greece  and  Asia. 
It  was  confessedly  superficial,  as  our  notice  of  it,  in  its  nature, 
and  inefficient  to  produce  a  radical  and  enduring  change  on 
the  human  affections,  in  relation  to  Grod  or  man.  It  was, 
however,  salutary  on  the  interests  of  true  religion.  This 
every  one  may  discover  who  adverts  to  the  liberty  of  religious 
thoughts  and  actions  permitted  from  the  time  of  Artaxerxes 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  known  world.     The  worship 
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of  the  True  Gbd  mdmlly  and  pro^rresnTely  spread  in  the 
empire  of  idols,  and  multitudes  of  their  votaries  became  utter- 
ly regardless  of  their  honour ;  and  not  a  few  joined  the  syna- 
gogues, and  ascended  occasionally  to  the  temple  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  been  for  many  centuries  uniTersafly  hated  or  de- 
spised, as  the  enemies  of  the  gods  and  of  mankind. 

Whence  came  the  dim  light  of  truth  which  partially  illu- 
minated the  minds  of  the  original  agents  of  this  moral  revolu- 
tion) Did  these  men  possess  talents  transcending  their 
learned  predecessors  who  were  the  very  pillars  of  idolatry  7 
Or  were  they  naturally  more  disposed  to  seek  after  the  Chie 
God  and  Saviour  ?  Ino  one  will,  on  these  accounts,  place 
Anazamras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  before  Thales,  Lycnrgus, 
and  Solon.  The  purer  light  of  the  former  had  doubtless  nill- 
en  OD  them,  as  it  radiated  from  the  holy  fire  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  which  every  great  event  dispersed  wider  and 
wider  over  the  inhabited  world.  This  fire  the  philosophers, 
inflaenced  by  it,  may  not  have  perceived,  or  in  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect, might  have  disdained  to  acknowledge.  Nor  would 
this  be  surprising ;  for  similar  has  been  the  "mental  condition 
of  the  philosophers  and  learned  in  the  Christian  age.  Every 
truly  candid  man  is  fully  persuaded  that  they  own  all  their 
superiority  over  the  ancients,  in  religion  and  moral  ideas,  to 
Christianity,  but  few  among  them  have  discerned  or  publicly 
avowed  this  &ct.  That  Greece  vras  assuming,  and  Rome 
about  to  take,  a  new  position  in  relation  to  the  countries  in 
which  the  Jews  sojourned,  at  the  period  when  moral  light 
shone  on  them,  will,  we  think,  be  aistinctly  observed  by  all 
who  may  peruse  the  subsequent  pages ;  and  the  extreme  oark- 
oess  in  which  the  learned  Ureeks  and  Romans  remained  must 
excite  the  astonishment  of  all  reflecting  persons,  who  are  not 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  entire  aversion  of  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  especially  of  those  who  deem  themselves  the  exclusively 
wise  and  the  prudent  of  this  world,  firom  Jehovah  the  abeo- 
*Qtely  perfect  and  indq)endent  Being. 


CHAPTER  7 


THE  REIGN  OF  DAfilUS  N0THU8. 


Thb  death  of  Artaxerxee  LongimuiUB  was  geaemlly  la- 
mented, for  during  his  loDg  reign  me  Persian  empire,  in  Asia, 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  prosperous,  and  happy.  And  had 
liis  Diunerous  subjects  forese^A  the  calamitous  events  which 
were  about  to  £ill  on  them,  their  frief  would  assuredly  have 
been  more  intense  and  universaL  To  the  Jews  especially 
his  memory  was  peculiarly  dear,  for  they  had  been  more  fk- 
Tonired  by  him  wan  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  If  they, 
hjowever,  apprehended  tnat  ms  demise  would  prove  detnmea* 
tal  to  their  interests,  the  pious  among  them  doubtless  soon 
perceived  abundant  reason  to  admire  and  adore  the  love  a&d 
goodjoiess  of  the  God  of  l^eir  fathers ;  for  the  state  of  the  em- 
pire continued  for  several  years  remarkably  favourable  to  the 
mterests  of  their  nation,  and  of  the  true  rehgion. 

The  royal  family  were  the  first  to  bewail  the  loss  of  their 
gentfTcna  and  just  chief  and  sovereign.  He  had  left  only  one 
mxLf  named  Xerxes,  by  his  queen,  but  seventeen  sons  l^  his 
concubines.  The  former  ascended  the  throne  amidst  the  joy- 
fnl  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  appears  to  have  beesL 
xaore  dimmed  to  sensual  gratificaiioos  then  qualified  to  govern 
«  grait  empire.  His  ambitious,  cruel,  and  unnatural  brother 
flogdianus,  takinff  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  folly,  con- 
spired to  destro]^  iiim.  On  a  festival  day  the  ki&f  bad  vetired 
to  his  chamber  intoxicated ;  he  was  soon  followed  by  liis  trea- 
cherous brother,  led  on  by  Phamaciss,  one  of  the  king's  &- 
vourite  eunuchs.  They  easily  murdered  the  king,  and  found 
no  difficulty  to  proclaun  Sogdianus  his  successor.  He  had 
scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne  when  he  also  killed 
Bagorazus,  the  most  faithful  of  all  his  father's  eunuchs,  and 
one  respected  by  all  the  nobles  and  the  army.  These  there- 
fore glsully  joined  his  brother  Ochur,  who  raised  an  army  in 
Hyrcania,  the  government  of  which  had  been  committed  to 
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him  by  their  father,  and  hastened  to  the  capital,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  to  revenge  the  death  of  Xerxes.  Having 
seized  Sogdianus,  he  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  suf- 
focation in  ashes,  a  mode  of  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Per- 
sians on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  which  is  thus  described 
by  ancient  writers : — "  A  large  quantity  of  ashes  was  thrown 
into  one  of  the  largest  towers ;  the  criminal  was  cast  in  from 
the  top,  and  the  ashes  were,  by  a  wheel,  turned  perpetually 
round  him,  till  he  was  suffocated." 

Ochus  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  in  less  than  seven 
months  after  his  father's  death,  and  changed  his  name  to  that 
of  Darius,  to  which  historians  add  Nolhus,  the  bastard,  to  dis- 
tinguish nim  from  other  Persian  emperors  named  Darius. 
The  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  which  lasted  nineteen  years, 
was  fiir  from  tranquil.  He  first  had  to  defend  his  power 
against  a  great  rebellion,  headed  by  Arsites,  one  of  his  bro- 
thers by  the  same  mother.  .  This  prince  found  a  fit  instrument 
to  folfif  his  pleasure  in  Artyphius,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  noblest  servants  and  ablest  commanders 
of  the  army  of  Artaxerxes.  The  son  was  probably  stimulated 
to  revolt  from  a  desire  to  revenge  the  disgrace  and  sufferings 
inflicted  on  his  admired  father.  He  twice  defeated  the  king^s 
army,  and  would  perhaps  have  finally  triumphed,  had  not  the 
Greeks  in  his  army  been  prevailed  on  by  bribes  to  desert  him 
in  the  third  encounter.  On  surrendering  himself  to  the  ge- 
neral, Artasyras,  by  whom  he  had  been  conauered,  his  fife 
was  spared  for  some  time  through  the  fatal  policy  of  the 
queen  Parysatis.  She  persuaded  the  king  to  delay  the  put- 
ting of  the  general  to  death,  lest  it  should  render  the  rebel  bro- 
ther desperate,  and  thereby  prolong  the  rebellion.  The  wis- 
dom of  her  advice  was  quickly  seen ;  for  Arsites,  on  learning 
the  clemency  showed  Artyphius,  delivered  himself  up  to  his 
royal  brother.  The  queen  having  thus  succeeded  in  her 
subtle  scheme  rested  not  till  Darius  after  a  violent  struorgle 
with  his  brotherly  affection,  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  put 
to  death  his  brother  and  Artyphius. 

Thus  occupied  in  subjugating  or  punishing  with  death  the 
real  or  supposed  rivals  of  his  power,  who  lived  in  the  pro- 
vinces situated  nearest  the  capital,  the  more  remote  most  pro- 
bably were  left  by  him  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  his  father.  History,  at 
least,  records  no  change  in  Syria,  Juaea,  and  Phenicia,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus.  The  Jews 
were  every  whens  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  to  Persia. 
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This  was  ao  unirenally  known  that  they  owed  to  it,  u  we 
shall  see,  the  singular  favours  conferred  on  them  by  their  fu- 
ture conquerors.  By  consequence,  every  thing  known  of  this 
period  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  the  government  of  Judea 
while  Nehemiah  lived.  He  is  believed  to  have  performed 
the  great  act  which  perfected  the  restoration  of  Moses*  law, 

,  and  the  last  recorded  to  have  been  done  by  him,  about  a.  m. 
3595,  B.  c.  409.  The  correctness  of  this  date  is  numifest  from 
the  Chronicon  Alexandriuro,  which  contains  the  fullest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  true  account  of  the  succession  of  the 
Jewish  high-priests.  For  if,  as  it  is  generally  understood, 
Joiada  was  high-priest  when  one  of  his  sons  was  expelled  for 
his  profanation  oi  the  temple,  the  last  act  of  Nehemiah  could 
not  be  much  earlier  ;  for  Eliashib,  the  father  of  Joiada,  only 
died,  B.  c.  4 1 3.  That  Nehemiah  survived  him  is  not  doubtful, 
but  how  long  is  quite  uncertain.  If,  however,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Judea,  b.  c.  445,  he  appears  to  have  held 
that  office  more  than  thirty  years,  several  of  which  he  spent 
at  the  Persian  court,  when  he  could  only  rule  Judea  by  a  de- 
puty. 

Under  his  able  and  just  administration  for  so  long  a  period, 
doubtless  the  population  and  the  happiness  of  the  restored  na- 
tion of  the  Jews  greatly  increased.  He  found  them  so  few 
and  scattered  over  the  country,  that  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
people  the  holy  city  by  persuading  those  in  the  rursil  districts 
to  cast  lots  to  decide  who  should  settle  as  citizens  ;  and  one  of 
every  ten  was  chosen.  That  the  city  and  kingdom  presented 
a  scene  &r  more  animating  before  his  death,  we  may  reason- 
ably infer,  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  in  which  Judea  ap- 
peared two  or  three  generations  later,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merous evils  which  it  had  suffered  in  the  interval.  Many 
things  contributed  in  his  day  to  augment  the  population,  and 
extend  the  influence  of  his  people :  and  accomplish  such  pre- 
dictions as  that  in  2^h.  i.  16,  17.  *'  I  am  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem with  mercies :  my  house  shall  be  built  in  it,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched  forth  upon  Jeru- 
salem.    Cry  yet,  saying.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  My 

I  cities  through  prosperity  shall  yet  be  spread  abroad  ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  yet  comfort  Zion,  and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem." 
The  Jews  had  rest  from  all  their  surrounding  hereditary  en- 
emies, who  quietly  submitted  to  the  Persian  rule.  The  Tyri- 
ans,  restored  to  liberty,  resumed  their  former  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  were  honoured  by  the  rulers  of  Persia,  who  owed 
them  much  for  the  use  of  their  ships,  when  required  in  war 
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Indeed  they  were  larely  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  Jews, 
from  whom  they  received,  in  exchange  for  their  merchandise, 
the  most  of  their  articles  of  food.  The  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
Philistines,  and  Edomites  seem  also  to  have  returned  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  and  to  have  multiplied ;  but  except  the 
last,  these  nations  interfered  not  much  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews.  The  Egyptians  were  not  in  circumstances  to  do  them 
wrong ;  for  after  repeated  and  mighty  efforts,  in  which  they 
were  strengthened  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, they  were  compelled  to  bow  to  Persia,  except  those  whom 
Amyrtasus  withdrew  to  the  fens,  which  were  inaccessible  to 
the  Persians.  Here  the  disafiected  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  peace  many  years,  and  the  only  attempt  they  made  to  re- 
cover the  kingdom,  from  the  tenth  year  of  Artaxerxes  to  the 
eleventh  of  Darius,  proved  abortive. 

The  care  of  Nehemiah  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  temple 
worship,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  the  unde- 
signed occasion  of  the  complete  establishment  of  a  false  but 
imposing  form  of  the  true  religion  in  Samaria,  which  proved 
a  fertile  source  of  grief  to  the  true  worshippers  of  God,  and 
of  much  perplexity  to  the  Jews,  for  several  ages.  Samaria 
was  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  It 
was  situated  in  a  rich  district  to  which  it  gave  name,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Galilee.  This 
district  was  peopled  by  a  mixed  multitude,  transplanted  from 
various  idolatrous  countries  in  the  East,  by  the  Idng  of  As- 
syria, to  supply  the  place  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  had  car- 
ried away  captive.  From  the  original  narrative  of  this  peo- 
ple in  2  Kings  xviL  24 — 41.  we  learn  that  on  taking  up  tneir 
'-esidence  in  the  holy  land,  they  suffered  much  from  the  in- 
loads  of  beasts  of  prey,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  mem  for  their  idolatrous  practices.  Terror 
impelled  them  to  desire  instruction  how  to  worship  the  God 
of  IsraeL  In  compliance  with  their  desire,  the  Assyrian  king 
sent  them  a  priest  belon^ng  to  the  Ten  Tribes.  Probably 
they  durst  not  have  submitted  to  be  taught  by  a  priest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  Unhappily  their  new  teacher  taught 
them  not  the  true  nature  of  idolatry  or  of  the  true  religion ; 
and  the  result  was,  that,  like  the  Ten  Tribes,  they  for  some- 
time professed  to  worship  the  True  God  and  their  native  idols* 
It  seems,  however,  probable  that  they  had  really  become,  or 
pretended  to  be,  ashamed  of  idol- worship  before  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  from  captivity ;  for  they  then  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  considered  one  with  them  in  the  worship  of  the  True 
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Ood.  But  the  Israelites  had  no  confidence  in  them,  and  in* 
deed  they  seem  to  hare  had  ample  reason  to  suspect  their  sin- 
cerity, ii  we  may  judge  by  tneir  future  conduct,  for  they 
showed  themselves  the  most  active  and  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  restored  captives.  They  persecuted  them  by 
every  means  in  their  power;  and  gladly  received  among 
them  every  Israelite  who  was  unwilling  to  submit  in  aU 
things  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  or  who  subjected  himself  to  pun- 
ishment amonff  his  own  people.  But  their  power  to  seduce 
the  Jews  and  disunite  them  was  comparativdy  insiraificant, 
while  their  form  of  religion  was  distinctly  different  from  that 
instituted  by  Moses ;  for  reli^ous  errors  are  powerless  if  not 
exhibited  in  the  semblance  of  truth.  This  defect  in  the  arts 
of  the  Samaritans  to  injure  the  Jews  was  most  probably  sup^ 
plied  by  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the  high-priest,  when  he  joined 
them.  Having  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian 
governor  of  Samaria,  his  father-in-law  built  him  a  temple  on 
mount  Qerizim^  intended  to  rival  that  on  mount  Sion,  and*  of 
it  he  was  constituted  the  first  high-priest. 

This  memorable  event  happenea,  according  to  Josephtts,  at 
a  later  period.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  chronology  than  that  there  were  at  different  periods  a 
Persian  governor  named  Sanballat,  and  that  a  son  of  a  high- 
priest  who  succeeded  Joiada,  also  apostatised  and  married  the 
governor's  daughter.  To  Joiada's  son,  called  by  Josephos 
Manasseh,  may,  most  likely,  be  ascribed,  not  only  the  erection 
of  the  temple  on  Qerizim,  but  abo  the  aidoption  of  the  books 
of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  A  temple  would  have  been  no 
proper  bond  of  union  without  a  form  of  worship ;  and  a  Jew- 
ish nigh-priest  ambitious  to  seduce  his  countrymen  to  imitate 
^  his  example  would,  at  once,  from  policy,  prefer  the  form  pre- 
*  scribed  by  Moses.  This  was  especially  natural  to  B&nasseh, 
who  had  not  renounced  the  religious  rites,  but  rather  the 
moral  restraints  of  the  laws  of  Moses.  By  these  circum- 
stances, the  previous  alienation  existing  between  the  Samari- 
tans and  Jews  was  confirmed  and  strengthened ;  each  main- 
tained that  they  alone  were  the  chosen  people  of  God.  The 
number  of  Jews  evil-affected  towards  their  own  nation  who 
joined  the  Samaritans,  became  so  great  that  they  denied  their 
original  descent,  and  insisted  that  they  were  the  l^^timate 
decendants  of  the  patriarchs.  Hence  the  female^s  address  to 
our  Lord  at  Jacob's  well. — ^  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  thereof  htmself^  and 
liis  children,  and  his  cattle?"     Their  pretensions,  m  well  aa 
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dieir  tmconqaenble  oppodtioii,  exoMdingfly  proToked  the 
pride  and  indignatioa  of  the  Jews,  wiio  had  the  pleasure  of 
conquering  them  years  afterwards,  nnder  their  great  leader 
Hyrcanus.  He  erased  their  temple,  bat  he  could  not  change 
their  hearta  The  Samaritans  continued  to  regard  its  site  sa- 
cred, and  used  it  as  the  seat  of  their  national  worship.  This 
is  still  done  by  those  who  claim  at  the  present  day  the  honour 
of  being  their  legitimate  descendants.  They  are  now  very 
few  in  number,  and  reside  in  Nepolose,  the  ancient  Sheehem 
or  Sychar,  a  town  beautifully  situated  about  forty  miles  from  . 
Jerusalem. 

They  acknowledged  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  inspired  ex* 
cept  the  Pentateuch^  probably  because  the  other  portions  re 
presented  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  as  the  exclusively  sacred 
seat  for  the  public  worship  of  the  True  Qod.  The  presenl 
race  possess  a  very  ancient  manuscript,  which  they  assert  to 
be  nearly  3000  years  old.  They  respect  the  books  real  or  ^ 
apocrypnal  of  Joshua  and  the  Judges.  They  profess  to  look 
for  Ntessiah,  whom  they  recard  only  as  a  man,  who  shall 
assume  the  rojralty,  andf  msuce  their  town  the  metropolis  of 
his  universal  empire.  They  show  a  catalogue  of  their  high- 
priests  regularly  descended  from  Aaron,  and  vaunt  that  they 
alone  retain  the  Hebrew  characters  in  which  God  gave  the 
law  to  Moses.  E2nra  they  regard  as  an  imposter,  and  pn>- 
Boonce  cursed  the  characters  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  writ- 
ings.—See  Chr.  Teacher  for  Nov.  1839. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  deservedly  holds  a  high  place 
in  sacred  literature.  Several  of  the  Christian  fathers  knew 
and  quoted  it ;  but  it  was  afterwards  lost  sieht  of  till  Joseph 
Scaliger  called  the  attention  of  the  leajrned  to  it  The  first 
copies  that  appear  to  have  reached  Europe,  we  owe  to  the 
venerable  archoishop  Usher.  Two  versions  are  extant ;  one 
in  the  Arabic,  and  the  other  in  the  Samaritan  characters. 
The  latter,  Horn  observes,  ^  was  made  from  the  Hebrew43a- 
maxitan  text  into  the  Samiiritan  dialect,  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Aramasan  language.  This  ver- 
sion is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  nuide  at  least  before 
the  time  of  Origen,  and  not  improbably  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  are.  The  author  of  the  Samaritan  : 
version  is  unknown,  but  he  has  in  general  adhered  very  * 
closely  and  iaithfolly  to  the  original  text ;  so  that  this  version 
is  ahaost  exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  original  Hebrew-fiht* 
BMtriltta  codex  widi  all  its  various  readingi.  This  shows,  in 
A  degree  reaUy  surprising,  how  vesy  catefiilly  and  s«etfnitely 
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the  Hebrew  Pentattfock  Imui  bee&  copied  and  mmnmA  liy  tfce 
SanwritanSyfrom  the  ancient  times  in  which  tneir  vertioD  was 
made.  The  Arabic  Tersion  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is 
also  extant  in  fiamarkan  chaiacters,  and  was  executed  hj  Aba 
Said,  A.  p.  1070,  in  order  to  supplant  die  Arabic  tranaktion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbi,  Saadia  Oaon,  which  had  till  that  tine  been 
in  use  among  the  Samaritana  Aba  Said  has  Tory  closely 
followed  the  Samaritan  Pentaleach,  whose  readings  he  ex- 
presses, even  where  the  latt»  differs  from  the  Hewew  text; 
in  some  instances,  however,  both  Bishop  Wahoa  and  Bauer 
have  remarked,  that  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Arabic  TwsioA 
of  Saadia.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  manuscripts  of  the 
original  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  Bauer  thinks  this  version  wifi 
be  found  of  great  use  in  correcting  its  text  Some  specimena 
of  it  have  b^n  published  by  Dr.  Durell  in  the  ^Hebrew  Text 
of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  relating  to  die  Twdve 
Tribes,'  <fec  (Oxford,  1763,  4to.)  and  before  him  by  Castall, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  die  London  Poly^klt ;  also  by  H wad, 
at  Rome,  in  1780,  in  8vo. ;  and  by  Paolus,  at  Jena,  in  17S9, 
ki  8vo."  A  brief  hot  sadsfactory  account  of  the  Samaritan 
Penlateuch  is  given  by  Home  in  his  introductioQ  to  the  Holy 
jkripCares,  vol.  2.  pages  93—97.  Sixdi  Edition. 

The  construcdon  of  a  corrupt  system  of  religion  in  die 
vicinity  of  the  Jews  was  followed  or  accompanied  by  odMr 
alarming  events.  The  Egyptkins,  who  were  never  reconeSed 
to  the  Persians,  were  pr^red  to  cast  off  their  yoke,  and  onhr 
waited  an  omiortnnity,  which  the  feeble  and  distracted  ad- 
a^nistradon  of  Ekrius  Nothus  encoaraged  them  to  axpeei 
The  least  evil  which  the  Jews  had  reason  to  dretA  fnm  dke 
revok  of  £g^  was,  that  their  country  would  be  traveraad 
and  impoveriAed  by  the  Persian  army  on  its  war  to  thnt 
country.  In  addition  to  this,  many  of  mem  would  oe  caBed 
t^  join  the  invaders.  And  if  the  Cgyptians  succeeded  to  ren- 
dor  themselves  independent,  it  was  most  probable  that  diey 
would  invade  Jndsa,  and  revenge  diemseives  on  the  Jewa, 
who  were  wdl  known  aa  die  most  ftidiful  friends  of  the  Per- 
wans.  That  such  events  most  have  been  anticipated  by  die 
prindfal  Jews,  to  whom  the  slate  of  the  empire  was  known, 
cannot  bedcdbtod.  Darius  discovered  litde  of  thewisdomor 
finanoss  of  mind  in&pensable  in  the  sovereign  of  a  gt«at 
peqJap  He  permitted  himself  to  be  endrely  governed  and 
oimted  bv  his  queen  and  three  of  his  chief  eunucha  Of 
die  kMsr  AxiQxarea  waa die  aaoet  loved,  honoured,  and  inislsd 
hfUn  ins<sr,  who  afansn.  in  all  thingnwaa  gnidadbf  Ui 
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eoniisel.  Thk  man  l>ecame  intoxicated  by  the  power  with 
which  he  was  invested,  and  rashly  aspired  to  the  throne. 
*'  He  had  found  Darius' s  weak  side,  by  which  he  insinuated 
himself  into  his  confidence.  He  ji^  studied  all  his  passions, 
to  know  how  to  indulge  them,  and  ^verned  his  prince  by 
ih&i  means.  He  plunged  hfm  contmually  in  pleasures  and 
amusements,  to  engross  his  whole  authority  to  himself.  In 
fine,  under  the  name  and  protection  of  queen  Parysatis,  to 
whose  will  and  pleasure  he  w&s  the  most  devoted  of  slaves, 
he  disposed  of  all  the  afiairs  of  the  empire,  and  nothing  was 
transacted  but  by  his  orders."  He  could,  in  these  circum- 
stances, at  any  time,  cut  off  his  king,  and  he  believed  that  his 
appearing^a  eunuch  was  the  only  thing  which  might  indis- 
pose the  Persians  to  acknowledge  him  his  successor.  To  re- 
mave  this  impression,  he  wore  an  artificial  beard,  married, 
and  caused  it  to  be  propagated  that  he  belonged  not  to  the 
class  of  eunuchs,  aithoujp^h  he  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  as* 
aame  the  appearance  01  one.  He  revealed  his  design  and 
olject  to  his  wife,  who  discovered  the  wifi>le  to  the  king.  The 
traitor  was  seized,  and  delivered  over  to  the  ambitious  and  re- 
vengeful queen,  who,  on  account  of  his  boldness  in  deceiving 
her,  feh  malignant  pleasure  in  inflicting  on  him  an  ignomim- 
Otis  and  crudf  death. 

This  fortunate  deliverance  of  the  king  from  the  fatal  snare 
laid  for  him  in  his  palace  gave  no  stability  to  his  throne. 
Anarchy  and  rebellion  were  widely  spread.  Lydia,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  was 
governed  by  Pisuthnes.  He  knew  well  the  weakness  of  the 
mmerial  government,  and  resolved  to  constitute  himself  the 
independent  king  of  his  province.  "  What  flattered  him  with 
the  hopes  of  succeeding  in  his  attempt,  was,  his  having  raised 
a  considerable  body  of  .Grecian  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Lycon  the  Athenian.  Darius  sent  Tissaphernes  against 
this  rebel,  and  gave  him,  with  a  considerable  army,  the  com- 
mission of  governor  of  Lydia,  of  which  he  was  to  dispossess 
Pisuthnes.  Tissaphernes,  who  was  an  artful  man,  and  capa- 
ble of  acting  in  all  characters,  found  means  of  tampering  with 
the  Greeks  under  Pisuthnes ;  and,  by  dint  of  presents  and 
promises,  brought  over  the  troops  with  their  general  to  his 
party.  Pisuthnes,  who,  by  this  desertion,  was  unable  to  carry 
on  his  designs,  surrendered,  upon  his  being  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  olSfaining  his  pardon ;  but  the  instant  he  was  brought 
before  the  king,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  suffocated  in  ashes, 
aad  accordingly  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  rest  of  the 
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rebels.  But  his  death  did  not  put  an  end  to  all  troubles :  fat 
Amorges,  his  son,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  still  op- 
posed Tissaphernes  ;  and  for  two  years  laid  waste  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  till  he  at  last  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  in  lasus,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  deli* 
rered  up  by  the  inhabitants  to  Tissaphernes,  who  put  him  to 

A  fiercer  tempest  burst  on  Egypt,  a  province,  if  possible, 
of  greater  consequence  than  even  Lydia.  While  the  latter 
country  was  in  a  state  of  revoh,  Amyrtasus  left  his  feni^  for 
this  was  the  common  name  of  the  region  of  which  Persia  had 
not  been  able,  or  at  least  not  inclined,  to  deprive  him  of  The 
Egyptians,  being  generally  disaffected,  hasted  to  his  standard, 
and  the  Persians  were  speedily  expelled.  Amyrteus,  having 
been  acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  all  Egypt,  restored  the 
kingdom  to  peace,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arabians, 
with  the  a  vowed  purpose  of  in  vading  Phenicia.  His  schemes 
were  no  sooner  made  known  to  Darius  than  he  resolved  to 
anticipate  him.  In  d^der  to  do  this  effectually,  he  recalled  his 
fleet  from  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  it  had  been  appointed 
to  aid  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 'the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
While  his  fleet  proceeded  to  Egypt,  he  led,  in  person,  a  great 
army  thither,  and  succeeded  in  reducino^  it  It  is  probable 
that  Amyrtseus  fell  in  defence  of  his  kmgdom,  for  we  find 
that  his  son  Pausiris  was  appointed  by  Darius  its  tributary 
sovereign. 

During  the  war  in  Egypt  the  Arabians  and  Modes  revolted, 
but  they  were  soon  brought  into  subjection,  and  Darius  re- 
turned m  triumph  to  his  capital. 

Those  who  permit  their  affections  to  sway  their  judgment 
never  learn  wisdom  by  experience.  Of  this  Darius  Nothus 
was  an  example.  He  passionately  loved  or  feared  his  queen 
Parysatis,  and  had  not  courage  to  refuse  her  any  thing  which 
she  desired.  Their  youngest  son,  Cyrus,  was  her  favourite, 
and  she  eagerly  sought  to  place  him  in  a  condition  to  succeed 
immediately  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fether.  This 
induced  her  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  appoint  Cyrus  to  tho 
supreme  command  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  an 
omce  which  a  youth  of  not  more,  perhaps,  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  could  scarcely  be  supposed  qualified  to  hold  ;  and  this 
his  conduct  fully  proved,  ana  occasioned  much  misery  to  the 
empire.  His  hasty  elevation  awakened  and  strengthened  his 
ambition,  uncontrolled  by  reason.  Dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  high  authority,  to  which  he  had  been  little  accustomed^. 
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and  jealousy  of  the  least  oBiiaaion  in  point  of  ceremonial  hmx- 
age,  discoTered  by  a  remarkable  acdon  the  secret  of  his  heart. 
Brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  reigning  house,  nurtured 
under  the  shade  of  the  throne,  amidst  the  submissions  and 
prostrations  of  the  courtiers,  entertained  long  by  the  discourses 
of  an  ambitious  mother  that  idolized  him,  in  the  desire  and 
hope  of  empire,  he  began  already  to  affect  the  rights  of 
8overeignt}r,  and  to  exact  the  honours  paid  to  it  with  surpris- 
ing haughtiness  and  rigour.  Two  Persians  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, his  cousins-german  by  their  mother,  his  father  Darius's 
sister,  had  omitted  to  cover  their  hands  with  their  sleeves  in 
his  presence,  according  to  a  ceremonial  observed  only  to  the 
kings  of  Persia.  Cyrus,  resenting  that  neglect  as  a  capital 
crime,  condenmed  them  both  to  die,  and  caused  them  to  be. 
executed  at  Sardis  without  mercy.  Darius,  at  whose  feet 
their  relations  threw  themselves  to  demand  justice,  was  very 
much  afiected  with  the  tragical  end  of  his  two  nephews,  and 
looked  upon  this  action  of  his  son  as  an  attempt  upon  himself, 
to  whom  alone  that  honour  was  due.  He  resolved  therefore 
Co  take  his  government  from  him,  and  ordered  him  to  court, 
upon  the  pretext  of  being  sick  and  having  a  desire  to  see 
hun.^  On  his  arrival  at  court,  his  mother  succeeded  tp  re- 
concile him  to  his  father,  and  to  maintain  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  an  unhappy  event,  especially 
to  Athens.  The  preceding  governors  of  Persia,  in  Asia,  had 
studied  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece,  by  assist- 
ing the  weakest  states.  But  he  adopted  a  different  policy; 
aiM.  by  profuse  expenditure  enabled  the  Lacedemonians  to 
conquer  and  subdue  the  Athenians,  by  which  the  celebrated 
Peloponnesian  war  was  terminated,  and  the  Grecians  united 
under  Sparta,  whose  rulers  soon  attacked  Persia,  apparently 
in  the  confident  hope  of  overthrowing  the  empire. 

About  this  time,  b.  c.  404,  Darius  Nothus  was  seized  with 
disease,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  The  queen  had  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  prevail  on  him  to  declare  Cyrus  his  suc- 
cessor, instead  of  his  elder  brother,  named  Arsaces.  The 
latter  attended  his  father  in  his  illness,  and  earnestly  desired 
him  to  say  by  what  means  he  had  so  successfully  reigned, 
that  he  might  imitate  his  example,  and  be  blessed.  The  an- 
swer deserves  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold :  "  I  have  ever 
done  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  whatever  religion  and  jus- 
tice required,  without  swerving  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

Our  slight  retrospect  of  the  reign  of  Darius  sulBcientJy 
shows  that  many  well  educated  Jews  of  the  highei;  ot^Qts 
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kftVQy tt  thit  ptriod,  bMooM  well  known  to  tho  QxodEs; 
lor  multitudei  of  both  nationa  aerred  and  mixod  together  in 
the  Penian  anniefl.  And  as  we  know  that  the  Jewt  were 
dtftini^ished  at  this  time  by  their  correct  religioua  and  moral 
Brincapka,  the  true  religion  must  hare  been  more  extenaiyely 
known  in  Enrope  than  in  any  former  age.  Does  not  this 
support  the  opinion  suggested  of  the  true  origin  of  the  fast 
improyement,  at  this  period,  in  Grecian  phiksopbjT}  in  our  I 
brief  renew  of  idolatry  and  philosophy  in  chapter  third  I  It 
may  be  proper  to  add  here,  that  Socrates  is  the  univemally 
aclmowled^  instrument  in  his  noble  work,  which  was 
steadily  pursued  by  his  disciple  Plato.  He  witf,  like  all  the 
cidzeos  of  Athens,  occasionally  a  soldier,  had  made  many 
.  campaigns,  and  was  present  m  many  battles ;  consequently 
he  may  haye  had  ample  opportunity  to  acouire  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  people,  their  character,  principles,  and  religion: 
and  his  capacities  fitted  him  to  appreciate  them.  Happy  had 
it  been  had  he  searched  more  diligently  for  Dirine  truth,  and 
not  limited  his  research  almost  wholly  to  the  principles  which 
merely  contribute  to  secure  man's  temporal  happiness  in  the 
yaiions  relations  of  this  life.  In  this  attainment  he  indeed 
fcr  surpassed  all  his  teachers  and  the  Pagan  philosophers  of 
precedmg  generations.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  about  three 
years  ai&r  the  death  of  Darius.  His  fiither  was  a  scnlptori 
and  he  first  learned  and  ezcdled  in  this  trade ;  but  ^  Crilon 
is  reported  to  haye  taken  him  out  of  his  father's  shop,  from 
the  admiration  of  his  fine  genius,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was 
inconsistent  for  a  young  man  capable  of  the  greatest  thin^ 
to  continue  perpetually  employed  upon  stone  with  a  chisel  in 
his  hand.  He  became  the  disciple  of  Archelaus,  who  con- 
ceiyed  a  great  afiection  for  him.  Archelaus  had  been  pupil  ' 
to  Anaxagoras,  a  yery  celebrated  philosopher.  Socrates^  first 
study  was  physics,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  movement 
of  the  hearens,  stars,  and  planets,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times  in  which  only  that  part  of  philosophj  was  known ; 
and  Xenophon  assures  us  of  his  being  learned  m  it  But  after 
haying  found,  by  his  own  experience,  how  diffienk,  abstruse, 
intricate,  and  at  the  same  time  how  little  useful  that  kmd  of 
learning  was  to  the  genemlity  of  mankind,  he  was  the  first, 
according  to  Cicero,  who  conceived  the  thought  of  bringing 
down  philosophy  from  heaven,  to  place  it  in  cities,  and  intro- 
duce it  into  private  houses ;  humanizing  it,  to  use  that  expres- 
■bn,  and  rendering  it  more  ftimiliar,  more  useful  in  common 
lifi^  more  within  tht  reach  of  man's  capacity,  and  a] 
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it  solely  to  what  mi^ht  make  them  more  rational,  joat,  and 
▼irtuous.  He  found  there  was  a  kind  of  folly  in  deroting 
the  whole  vivacity  of  his  mind,  and  employing  all  his  time 
in  inqniries  merely  curions,  involved  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to  human  hap- 

Siness,  whilst  he  neglected  to  inform  himself  in  the  ordinary 
aties  of  life,  and  in  learning  what  is  eoaibrmable  or  opposita 
to  piety,  justice,  and  probit]^, — in  what  fortitude,  temperance, 
and  wisdom  consist, — ^what  is  the  end  of  all  government,  what 
the  mles  of  it,  and  what  qualitiea  are  neceosary  for  ovmmand- 
ing  and  ruling  well."  Socrates,  on  the  whole,  surpassed  his 
contemporaries,  as  far  in  the  purity  of  his  life  as  in  nis  know* 
ledge;  and  though,  by  sacrincinsr  to  .^sculapius,  he  died  as 
as  a  fool  dieth,  yet  his  mflexible  adherence  to  what  he  deemed 
the  truth,  renaen  his  memory  melancholy  dear  to  all  tm^ 
philosophers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


RBIGN  OF  ARTAXERXES  MNEMON. 


Tiis  most  prominent  subjects  of  the  history  of  the  church 
of  God,  or  his  avowed  worshippers,  are  not  their  usual  con- 
duct and  the  ordinary  events  which  befell  them,  but  their 
most  remarkable  declensions  and  reformations  in  the  true 
religion,  and  those  deeds  by  which,  collectively  or  individu- 
ally, the  power  of  faith  was  displayed  in  them,  and  those  pro- 
vidences which  most  signally  discovered  that  they  were  the 
peculiar  objects  of  the  Divine  care  and  protection.     Such 
subjects  are  overlooked  or  contenmed  by  mankind  generally ; 
and  as  common  historians  write  only  for  their  instruction,  and 
to  procure  their  applause,  they  bring  before  them  only  those 
things  which  they  know  will  interest  or  please  them.    It  is 
not  merefore  surprising  that  we  have  little  direct  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen  histo- 
rians of  Greece  or  Rome.    Now,  as  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  the  exclusive  recorders  of  the  events  which  transpired 
in  those  times,  we  could  not  expect  that  they  would  inform 
us  of  the  religious  state  of  the  Jews ;   and  when  they  are 
silent  concernmg  their  political  state,  we  may  conclude  that 
nothing  of  the  kmd  very  striking  had  occurred  among  them. 
This  remark  applies  to  all  the  histories  extant  of  the  latter 
kings  of  Persia.     Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  passes 
wholly  over  thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  doubtless  because  he  found  no  facts  on  record  which  he 
judged  worthy  of  preservation  respecting  his  own  nation. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Jews  had  hitherto  continued 
to  prosper,  although  not  under  native  governors,  chosen  by 
the  Persian  king,  as  in  the  previous  interval  from  their  resto* 
xation. 

In  the  thirty-second  year  of  Arsaces,  known  in  history  by 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  one  incident  noticed  by  Josephus 
shows  that  a  foreigner  was  their  governor,  and  ruled  over 
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them  without  maj  respect  to  tbm  kwt,  at  leiit  wiien  obe> 
dience  to  these  suited  not  his  views,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
still,  as  a  nation,  rigid  observers  of  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses. 
On  that  year  Joiada  the  high-priest  died,  leaving  two  tons, 
Joi^than  and  Jesus ;  jhe  former  was  his  father's  legitimate 
successor,  and  held  the  office  about  thizty-two  years :  but  he 
.owed  his  actual  possession  of  his  officiaTdignity  not  to  fitness 
to  perform  its  duties,  but  to  the  religiotib  zeal  of  his  people. 
Jesus  or  Joshua  was  ambitious;  and  having  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Bagoas  the  Persian  governor,  he  obtiuned  hom. 
him  the  promise  of  the  high-priest's  office.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  claimed  the  office,  and  in  an  altercation  with 
'his  brother,  within  the  temple,  he  received  a  stroke  from  him 
which  occasioned  his  instant  death.  The  governor  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  this  melancholy  and 
wicked  deed,  and  hastened  to  the  temple  to  ascertain  its  real- 
ity ;  for,  according  to  Josephus,  the  report  of  so  great  a  crime 
was  incredible,  one  so  cruel  and  impious  having  never  been 
committed  by  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  Bagoas  attempted 
to  enter  the  temple ;  this  roused  the  indignation  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  the  sacred 
place  being  defiled  by  his  presence  On  being  repulsed,  he 
exclaimed,  ^  Have  you  had  the  audacity  to  perpetrate  a^nur- 
der  in  your  temple,  and  now  refuse  me  admittance?  Am  I 
not  purer  than  the  dead  body  whose  blood  pollutes  it  ?"  Filled 
with  wrath,  he  resolved  to  punish  the  whole  nation,  and  de- 
manded that  henceforth  they  should  pay  a  certain  sum  to 
Persia  ibr  every  victim  which  was  ofiered  for  sacrifice  daily 
in  the  temple.  The  oppressive  law  was  enforced  during  the 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  this  was  the  only 
oppressive  act  of  Bagoas'  administration;  for  a  man  who 
conceived  himself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  chief  office  of 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  would  not  hesitate  to  advance  his 
own  interest  by  everjr  possible  means  which  he  considered 
expedient.  Indeed,  his  tyrannical  government  wna  perhaps 
the  cause  of  the  first  and  only  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Persians ;  for  this  happened  very  soon  afier  the  murder  of 
Jonathan.  If  Bagoas  the  Jewish  governor  vras  the  eunuch 
of  this  name  who  was  a  chief  favourite  in  the  next  Persian 
reign,  be  conld  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Jews,  and  was 
qualified  by  his  ffreat  talents  to  infiict  on  them  great  injury, 
by  means  whichneieould  easily  make  appear  to  nis  sovereign 
as  just  and  necessary,  so  that  they  couki  liaye  no  hope  of  xo- 
dress  by  an  appeal  to  th«  Peiaian  cewt 
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writen  eooeemtng  tiM  Pnbium  IB  tlie  kiig  n^ 
XMMiMnMii,  yet  several  great  eventi  of  tfis  ponoi  bad  mote 
or  km  inflneiice  on  the  imereea  of  the  true  religioiL  This 
feature  eeems  strongly  impieBsed  on  the  first,  and  p«rhaps 
most  moBMOtoat  eveat,  the  conspuac j  of  Cyras  to  obSaiB  the 
soTereigBty  of  the  empire. 

The  taleated  Pktr^mtia,  the  mother  of  the  king,  redaiiied 
her  influence  notwithstanding  the  death  of  her  huAand; 
and  to  secure  it,  by  fidse  accusations,  the  empfeyment  of  aasas- 
sinators,  er  by  poison,  she  removed  from  the  palace  all  wiuMOi) 
she  hated  or  teafed.  But  our  object  requires  not  the  dotail  cf 
the  iatriguse  or  sanrainary  deeds  of  the  court,  whick  were 
consasn  enou^  in  Fersia  almost  always,  but  were  unparal- 
leled while  this  demoataeal  nrincess  swayed  the  minds  of  her 
husband  and  son.    In  compliance  with  her  aoiiRitatinna,  die 


former  on  his  death-bed  had  assigned  to  Gyrus  the  perpetual 
govemnMnt  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  latter  acquiesced  in  that 
arrangement  Reverence  for  Qod,  and  love  and  fhendship 
Is  man,  have  never  been  regarded  by  historians  indispeBBsUe 
to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  periect  monarch ;  they  sstimats 
hqman  chaiaoter  by  exterior  aeciNnplishroents  rather  than  by 
mocal  eacelWnce :  thjs  accounts  for  the  too  illustrious  charac- 
ter given  of  young  Gyrus  by  Xenophon,  not  from  report  but 
form  personsJ  knowledge.  <<  He  was,"  he  says,  ^  in  tns  opin- 
ion cf  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him,  after  Gyma  the 
Great,  a  prinee  the  most  worthy  of  the  supreme  authorite,  and 
had  the  most  noble  and  most  truly  royal  souL  From  hia  in- 
foncy  he  surpasied  all  of  his  own  age  in  every  exereise,  whe- 
ther it  were  in  managing  the  horse,  drawing  the  bow,  tkrow- 
inir  the  dart,  or  in  tlM  chase,  in  which  he  mstinguisbed  him- 
self* once  by  fighting  and  killlngf  a  bear  that  attacked  liim. 
Those  advantages  were  exalted  m  him  by  the  nobleness  of 
hiB  air,  an  engaging  sspect,  and  by  all  the  gracea  of  nature 
that  condope  to  recommend  merit  When  his  fother  had 
made  him  satrap  of  Lydia  and  the  neighbourinff  provinces,  his 
chief  care  was  to  made  the  people  sensible  that  ne  had  nothing 
so  much  at  heart  as  to  keep  his  word  inviolable,  not  only  with 
regard  to  public  treaties,  but  the  most  minute  of  his  promises ; 
a  quality  very  rare  amongst  princes,  and  which,  however,  is 
the  basis  of  all  good  government,  and  the  source  of  their  own 
90  well  as  their  peopie's  happiness.  Not  eoly  tbs  psrsmis 
ttnder  his  auihoMy,  but  the  enemy  tbemsel^  repoaed  an 
entire  confidence  m  hhn.    Whether  gooi  or  ill  were  dose 
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lie  always  desixed  to  retain  it  douUa,  and  that  ka  audit 
live  no  longer,  as  ha  said  hiaiMlf,  than  wliilst  beaxcaadedmi 
frieads  in  benefits,  and  his  eneoues  in  Tengeanoe.  Nor  was  tbai0 
everaprince  that  people  were  rooreafraid  to  ofiend,nor  for  whose 
aake  tney  were  more  ready  to  hazard  their  posaeasions.  liveik 
and  fortunes."  This  accomplished  prince,  whom  the  aamirel 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  di»^iple  of  Socrates  and  leader  of  afr- 
znies,  indiscriminately  eulogises  in  the  finest  and  most  animsr 
ting  glow  of  eloquence,  burning  with  ambition,  resolved  tp 
assassinate  his  brother  in  the  temple  of  Pasargades,  in  the 
|Hreeence  of  the  whole  court  and  the  multitude  assembled  to 
crown  him.  He  was  seized,  and  justly  condemned  to  dif. 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  the  motiier,  whom  he  resembled  in 
intellectual  power  and  immeasurable  depravity,  procured  not 
only  his  pardon,  but  obtained  an  order  mstantly  to  return  la 
his  government  On  arriving  in  Asia  Minor,  ample  proof  o( 
his  surpassing  power  over  the  minds  of  all  ranks  was  speedi* 
ly  manifested.  Treating  with  contempt  the  generosity  and 
compassion  of  his  royal  biother,  he  conspired  to  dethrone  hin^ 
and  determined  to  attack  him  in  the  seat  of  the  empire.  Ha 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  prepare  for  this  great  enterprise  | 
his  court  at  Sardis  was  established  on  a  scale  of  Asiatic  gra|ir 
dear  j  he  received  the  numerous  Persians  who  resorted  thitiv* 
er  with  such  condescension  and  affability  as  induced  them 
to  perfer  his  interests  to  those  of  their  sovereign.  He  xiac» 
lecSed  no  means  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects  of  his  m^ 
vinces  with  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  less  desirous  of  their 
welfare  than  of  his  own ;  he  mingled  with  the  common  sol* 
diers,  and  appeared  their  friend,  without  laying  aside  the  au- 
thority and  dignity  of  their  commander.  By  various  arts,  ha 
seduced  the  army  and  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  govemeit 
by  Tissaphemes^  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ffuthfufservanta 
ox  the  king.  They  refused  obedience  to  their  own  governOTt 
and  placed  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Cyrus.  This 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  declaring  war  against  Tissapher* 
lies,  and  under  pretence  of  this^  he  augmented  his  army.  In 
all  his  warlike  plans  he  was  assisted  by  Clearchus^  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  Laeedemon,  who,  beiiuf  banished  firosa 
Sparta,  had  found  refuse  at  his  court  To  aim  alone  of  all 
the  Greeks  he  revealed  his  secret  designs,  and  employed  hin 
to  ra»e  a  body  of  Grecian  troops,  from  wnom  he  hoped  to  re- 
ceive more  efficient  aid  than  from  any  others.  His  frienda 
in  the  Persian  court  increased,  and  most  assiduously  propfe 
gated  whatever  tended  to  elevate  his  character  in  the  Sfes  of 
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tko  mnkitnde.  The  reijgning  kin^  was  unirersally  known 
•ad  admired  ia  the  beginning  of  his  reign  for  his  resemblance 
in  conduct  and  manner  to  his  noble  &ther.  He  was  most  ge- 
nerons,  affiible,  just,  and  never  better  pleased  then  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  good  to  his  subjects ;  but  he  was  more 
inclined  to  peace  than  war.  He  was  therefore,  however  wor- 
thy, not  fitted  to  advance  or  maintain  the  glory  of  the  great 
empire.  Thus  secretly  reasoned  the  emissaries  of  Cyrus, 
whom  they  pronounced  truly  deserving  of  the  throne  of  his 
celebrated  ancestor,  whose  name  he  bore. 

Cyrus  had  been  the  most  efficient  instrument  by  which  the 
Lacedemonians  had  subdued  the  Athenians  and  all  Greece. 
He  sought  their  assistance,  and  they  instantly  gave  orders  to 
their  fleet  to  join  his,  and  to  obey  Tamos  his  admiral  in  all 
tfiings.  In  tne  meantime,  to  deceive  his  brother  and  the 
court,  he  sent  him  grievous  complaints  against  Tissaphemes, 
ftnd  besought,  in  the  most  submissive  language,  his  majesty's 
protection  and  aid  to  reduce  to  obedience  an  unfaithful  ser- 
Tant  This  was  his  avowed  purpose  in  preparing  a  fleet  and 
ftrmy  far  exceeding  what  was  necessary  to  conquer  the  pro- 
Tinces  in  revolt  The  troops  consisted  of  thirteen  thousand 
Greeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief  force  of  his  army, 
and  of  an  hundred  thousand  regular  men  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  Clearchus  the  Lacedemonian  commanded  all  the 
Peloponnesian  troops,  except  the  Achaeans,  who  had  Socrates 
of  Achaia  for  their  leader.  The  Bceotians  were  under  Pro- 
zenes  the  Theban,  and  the  Thessalians  under  Mnemon.  The 
barbarians  had  Persian  generals,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
Arisus.     The  fleet  consisted  of  thirty-five  ships  under  Pytha- 

¥)ras  the  Lacedemonian,  and  of  twenty-five  command^  by 
amos  the  Egyptian,  admiral  of  the  whole  fleet.  Tissaphemes, 
rightly  judging  that  all  these  preparations  were  too  great  for 
80  small  an  enterprise  as  that  against  Pisidia,  had  set  out  post 
from  Miletus  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  them.  This 
news  occasioned  great  trouble  at  court,  and  Artaxerxes  hastily 
assembled  a  numerous  army  to  meet  his  brother. 

Cyrus  having  ordered  the  fleets  to  sail  alon^  the  coast,  left 
8ar<ns,  and  marched  with  his  army  towards  me  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.  The  army  knew  neither  the  occasion 
of  the  war,  nor  into  what  countries  they  were  going.  Cyrus 
had  only  caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  he  should  act  against 
die  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province  by  their  incur- 
sions. In  his  progress  he  made  it  his  sole  application  to  win 
the  aflections  ox  the  Greeks,  by  Creating  them  with  ' 
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and  hmnaiiity,  conversing  freely  with  them,  and  ffiTxng  efiec- 
toal  orders  that  they  should  want  for  nothing.  He  advanced 
continually  by  great  marches.  .  What  troubled  him  most  on 
the  way  was  the  pass  of  Cib'cia,  which  was  a  narrow  defile 
between  very  high  and  steep  mountains,  that  would  admit  no 
more  than  one  carriage  to  pass  at  a  time.  Syennesis,  king 
of  the  country,  prepared  to  dispute  this  passage  with  him,  and 
would  infalhbly  have  succeeded,  but  for  the  diversion  made 
by  Tamos  with  his  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. To  defend  the  coasts  against  the  insults  of  th6 
fleet,  Syennesis  abandoned  that  important  post,  which  a  small 
body  01  troops  might  have  made  good  against  the  greatest 
army.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarsus,  the  Greeks  remsed  to 
march  any  farther,  rightly  suspecting  that  they  were  intended 
against  the  king,  and  loudly  exclaiming  that  they  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  service  upon  that  condition.  Clearchus,  who 
commanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  ability 
to  stifle  this  commotion  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  use  of 
authority  and  force,  but  with  very  little  success,  and  desisted 
therefore  from  an  open  opposition  to  their  sentiments.  He 
even  aflected  to  enter  into  their  views,  and  to  suppoit  them 
with  his  approbation  and  credit.  He  declared  publicly  that 
^he  would  not  separate  himself  from  them  ;  and  advised  them 
to  depute  persons  to  the  prince,  to  know  from  his  own  mouth 
against  whom  they  were  to  be  led,  that  they  might  follow  him 
voluntarily  if  they  approved  his  measures ;  if  not,  that  they 
might  demand  his  permission  to  withdraw.  By  this  artful 
evasion  he  appeased  the  tumult  and  made  them  easy,  and  they 
choee  him  and  some  other  officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyrus, 
whom  he  had  secretly  apprised  of  every  thinj^,  made  answer 
that  he  was  going  to  attack  Abrocomas,  his  enemy,  at  twelve 
days  march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this 
answer  was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  against 
whom  they  were  going,  they  resolved  to  proceed,  and  only 
demanded  an  augmentation  of  their  pay,  which  the  prince 
readily  granted.  The  information  soon  af^er  that  he  was 
marching  against  the  king  occasioned  some  murmuring, 
which,  however,  magnificent  promises  silenced,  and  called 
forth  the  strongest  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  joy. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  met  with  no  serious  interruption  tiB 
they  reached  Cunaxa,  about  twenty-five  leag^ues  from  Baby- 
lon. Here  they  were  opposed  by  nine  hundred  thousand  of 
the  royal  army,  commanded  by  Tissaphernes,  Gobryas,  and 
Aiteoaft.    Thvae  hundred  thoviiftBd  mere,  under  comnwnd 
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.«(  A\mc0m9Mi  arrived^  not  till  tkne  dtya  idUr  tkt  b«d% 
which  (enmnatod  in  the  death  of  Cyrua,  and  the  deatructiim 
of  thegcaater  number  of  hie  frienda  and  toIdienL  In  the  ba- 
ginaing  of  the  battle  the  enemy  was  routed  by  the  Greeki, 
and  C^rua  waa  proclaimed  king ;  but  the  fierce  axdour  of  the 
mtorai  and,  it  ia  aaid,  their  imprudence,  in  purauing  a  fleeing 
enemy,  prevented  them  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  iriotery. 
▲a  aoon  aa  the  Greeka  learned  that  Uyrua  waa  ahm,  they  aent 
deputiea  to  Arinua,  hia  Peraian  general,  to  o&r  him  the  crown 
of  the  empire.  He  approved  not  their  aeheme,  becauae^  he 
aaid(  many  Peraiana  more  diatinguiahed  than  he  waa,  would 
never  aubmit  to  him.  He  reeducated  them  to  join  him  in  the 
night|  and  march  along  with  hia  army  next  day  for  Ionia.  In 
the  meantime,  Artazerxea  aent  a  hemld  to  the  Greeka,  de- 
manding them  to  lay  down  their  arma.  Their  only  anawer 
waa,  that  they  ezpectiMl  '<  Peace  in  continuing  here,  or  war  in 
marching.  It  became  not  the  deieated  to  require  the  eeo- 
nuarora  to  aubmit"  They  avowed  that  they  would  rather 
die  than  reaign  their  liberty.  That  night  they  made  a  cove- 
nant with  Ariiaua,  which  vraa  aolemnly  confirmed  by  aaczi- 
Acina  a  ram  and  a  bull,  a  wolf  and  a  boar,  in  whoae  Uood  the 
Gredca  dipped  their  aworda,  and  the  Peraiana  their  javeliaa. 
On  their  route  to  Bal^lon  they  had  found  no  proviaioa* 
lor  aeventeen  daya ;  this  aufficiently  juatified  Arisua  in  pro- 
noaiag  to  return  by  another  way.  On  the  evening  of  their 
Srat  &fs  march  heralda  from  tm  king  reached  them  proyoa- 
ing  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  reauk  waa,  thet  oa  awearing  that 
they  would  commit  no  injury  in  the  countriea  through  which 
they  travelled,  they  were  permitted  to  proceed,  aa  aoon  aa 
Tiaaaphemea  waa  prepared  with  hia  troopa  tp  return  with 
them  to  hii  government  Thia  oocaaioned  a  delay  <tf  aevwai 
weeka  The  three  partiea  marched  together  lor  a  few  weeka, 
BOtwithataading  occaaioaal  quarreh  about  proviakma  and 
wood.  AAer  paaaing  the  Tigrie,  and  the  great  city  of  Cmtm 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Zabatea.  The  Greeka  had  oAoa 
xaaaon  to  anepect  that  the  Peraiana  planned  their  deatrwnioii. 
But,  while  the^  reated  here^  Tiaaaphemea  aucceeded  in  aUajr- 
in^  their  auapiciona ;  and  prevailed  on  Clearchue  and  the 
chief  leadera  to  meet  him  in  hia  tent  They  had  not  been 
long  there  when  they  were  murdered,  and  aome  troopa  of 
hoiae  were  ordered  to  acour  the  country  and  deatroy  eveiy 
Graak.  whom  thev  could  find.  The  Greek  anny,^  on  dii- 
covering  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  their  pretended  frirtajk 
jWid  Iha  leai  of  thair  offioaa^  weia  oveBwhafai^  ascleanld 
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imAfV  wt  nor  deep.  Ititlie  middle  of  the  ii%|ht,XeQoplKHk 
«  jouBff  Athenian,  and  afterwards  the  iUustnoua  author  or 
the  worK  which  has  perpetuated  hia  fiune  and  thit  of  hie  com- 
paniona  in  arms,  went  to  some  of  the  aarriring  offices,  and 
urged  them  to  call  immediately  a  coancil  to  decide  how  tfaej 
were  to  luU ;  for  there  was  obrioosly  not  a  moment  to  delay. 
He  details  his  own  speech,  and  adverts  to  the  speeches  of 
other  members  of  the  council,  which  was  held  in  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers.  Leaders  were  chosen  in  place  of  those  who 
had  been  seized  and  killed ;  and  the  whole  army  reeolvisd  to 
ael  fire  to  their  tents  and  carriages,  and  retaining  only  whal 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  march  the  following  morning, 
whatever  mi^ht  be  the  conduct  of  their  decdtful  and  bff- 
barous  enemies.  They  were  pursued,  and  had  to  repel  not 
only  the  troops  of  Tissaphernes,  but  also  those  who  withstood 
them  in  some  of  the  countries  through  which  they  marched. 
After  many  days'  trials,  and  inexpressible  sufierings  throwh 
the  interior  of  Asia,  passing  the  Euphrates,  the  sources  <tf  tat 
l^igris  and  the  Araxes  or  rhasia;  they  traTersed  the  region 
of  the  Chalybes,  and  at  length  were  com]^ed  to  ascend  a 
very  \o&j  mountain  named  Tecqua«  whence  they  first  bdield 
the  ocean.  The  first  w£o  oboerred  it  shouted  loud  for  joy 
for  a  considerable  time.  His  cry  alarmed  Xenophon,  for  lie 
dreaded  that  the  ranguardwas  attacked,  and  hurried  to  Stt|^ 
port  it  The  further  he  proceeded  the  cry  became  more  dit- 
tinct,  the  sea  !  the  sea  I  and  joy  and  dehght  succeeded  the 
alarm.  But  when  all  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  bioub* 
tain  nothing  was  heard  but  a  confused  noise  of  the  whole 
army,  crying  out  together,  the  sea!  the  tea !  whilst  they  could 
not  refram  from  tears,  nor  from  embracing  their  generals  and 
officers.  And  then,  without  waiting  for  orders,  they  heaped 
up  a  pile  of  stones,  and  Arected  a  trophy  with  broken  buck- 
lers and  other  arms.  Thence  they  advanced  through  the 
mountainous  country  of  Colchis,  and  rested  thirty  days  near 
Trebisond,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Euxine  Sea.  Here  the^ 
performed  their  vows  to  the  gods,  that  they  might  re^n  their 
awn  country ;  and  for  thirty  days  they  celebrated  with  great 
joy  the  games  in  which  they  debghted.  Ships  were  procured 
to  send  by  sea  to  Qreece  their  women,  old  and  sick  men,  and 
superfluous  baggage,  and  the  rest  proceeded  by  land.  Of 
those  who  had  survived  the  batde,  forty  horse,  and  three  hun- 
dred foot,  who  were  Thracians,^had  surrendered  to  the  king 
of  Persia.  Ten  thousand  had  'commenced  the  rstreat ;  ana 
ef  these  eight  thousand  six  handled  arrived  ai&  kt  Iho 
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vidiiitr  ^  Ghreece,  after  a  march  of  tnor^  than  two  thotnand 
diree  hvndred  miles,  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  daya 
This  retreat  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  indeed 
no  enterprise  could  he  formed  with  more  valour  and  hmvery, 
nor  conaucted  with  more  prudence,  nor  executed  with  more 
auccesa  •  Ten  thousand  men,  five  or  six  hundred  leagues 
from  their  own  country,  who  have  lost  their  generals  and 
best  officers,  and  find  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
"vast  empire,  undertake,  in  the  siffht  of  a  victorious  and  nu- 
merous army,  with  the  king  at  the  head  of  them,  to  retire 
through  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and,  in  a  manner,  from  the 
gales  of  his  palace,  and  to  traverse  a  vast  extent  of  unknown 
countries,  almost  all  in  arms  against  them,  without  being  dis- 
mayed by  the  prospect  of  the  innumerable  obstacles  and  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  every  moment  exposed ;  passes  of 
rrrars,  of  mountains  and  defiles ;  open  attacks ;  secret  ambus- 
cades, from  the  people  upon  their  route ;  famine,  almost  in- 
efvitable  in  vast  and  desert  regions ;  and  above  all,  the 
treachery  they  had  to  fear  from  me  troops  who  seemed  to  be 
employed  in  escorting  them,  but.  in  reality  had  orders  to  de- 
stroy them ;  for  Artaxerxes,  who  was  sensible  how  much  the 
return  of  those  Greeks  into  their  own  country  would  cover 
him  with  disgmce,  and  decry  the  majesty  of  the  empire  in  the 
eyes  of  aH  nations,  had  left  nothing  undone  to  prevent  it ;  and 
he  desired  their  destruction,  says  Plutarch,  more  passion- 
ately than  to  conquer  Cyrus  himself,  or  to  preserve  the 
sovereignty  of  his  estates.  Those  ten  thousana  men,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  so  many  obstacles,  carried  their  point, 
and  arrived,  through  a  thousand  clangers,  victorious  and  tri- 
umphant into  their  own  country.  Antony  long  after,  when 
pursued  by  the  Parthians  almost  in  the  same  country,  findmg 
nimself  in  like  danger,  cried  out,  in  admiration  of  their  invinci- 
ble valour.  Oh  the  reireat  of  the  ten  thousand  ! 

The  expedition  of  the  Greeks  under  Cyrus,  their  triumph 
in  the  battte  of  Cunaxa,  and  their  glorious  retreat,  had  an  m- 
ilnence  on  the  future  destinies  of  man  perhaps  incalculable. 
These  events  were  doubtless  more  universally  known,  in  that 
age>  than  any  of  the  former  achievements  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
while  by  them  that  people  were  stimulated  by  the  most  power- 
ful passions  of  revenge  on  the  Persians,  and  thirst  for  military 
renown,  and  confident  assurance  of  their  ability  to  conquer 
the  world ;  their  name  became  almost  sufficient  to  cause  a 
panic  in  any  army  sent  to  contend  with  them  in  battle.  The 
Gffeoiaiii  klid  aeco  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
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oecame  coaTinced  tfaat.it  consisted  slmost  wholly  in  pride  «id 
vanity;  in  wealth  and  sensuality;  in  iuxury  and  volnptuotis- 
ness ;  and  that  the  Persians  were  almost  destitute  of  physical 
and  intellectual  vigour.  They  looked  on  them  henceforth 
without  dread,  and  were  fully  prepared  to  follow  any  one 
who  appeared  qualified  to  lead  them  to  combat  for  universal 
empire.  From  this  time  the  Persian  emperors  trembled  en 
their  throne ;  and  the  name  of  Greece  made  the  heart  of  their 
princes  and  chief  men  faint  All  who  felt  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world  were  now  solicitous  to  .acouire  the  languagfe 
of  this  narrow  spot,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  politi- 
cal state.  It  was  a  phenomenon  more  wonderful  than  man- 
kind had  ever  witnessed ;  and  every  successive  year  paved 
the  way  for  Divine  Providence  to  accomplish  the  prophetic 
word,  tnat  Greece  should  be  constituted  the  third  great  ^a- 
pire,  by  whose  deeds  he  might  in  due  time  unfold  his  secret 
purposes  respecting  his  own  universal  and  eternal  kingdom. 
The  fierce  four-headed  leopard  of  Macedon  was  shaking  him- 
self in  his  den,  and  was  only  restrained  by  invisible  agency 
from  going  forth  at  once  to  devour  the  wild  bear  of  Media 
and  Persia. 

Tissaphemes  returned  to  Asia  Minor  invested  with  power 
equal  to  that  which  had  been  conferred  on  Cyrua.  This  un- 
common reward  for  his  services  against  tnat  prince  was 
enoufh  to  make  his  presence  terrible  in  the  eves  of  all  ranks 
who  had  supported  Cyrus,  and  these  included  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  some  provinces.  These  immediately  applied 
to  the  Lacedemonians  for  protection  from  the  rage  of  thehr 
governor,  and  for  assistance  to  preserve  their  Hberty.  The 
tatter  folfilled  all  their  wishes ;  and  this  diey  did  the  more 
zealously  from  their  knowledge  of  the  superior  talents,  hat 
most  unprincipled,  and  savage  conduct  of  Tissaphemes,  who 
was  ju^y  regarded  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece. 
This  war  prevailed  six  years  from  n.  c.  399,  and  mead  to  a 
wide  extent  much  misery  in  the  fine  regions  of  Ionia  and 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecians  had  main- 
tained their  high  character  for  vrisdom  and  bravery;  hat 
their  resources  became  exhausted,  and  compelled  tnem  to 
make  a  dishonourable  peace, — a  result  to  be  expected  when 
Sparta  received  not  the  support  of  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
especially  of  the  Athenians,  whose  happiness  she  always 
envied  almost  as  much  as  she  intensely  desired  the  ruin  of 
Persia.  By  the  treaty  which  procured  this  peace,  the  Gre- 
cian dtiea  m  Aaia  whoae  Ubercy  Greecoi  when  onited,  had 
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oonuelled  tlie  Perriaiis  to  grant,  were  declared  mMtj  d^- 
pencieiil  oq  the  Pertian  king,  and  with  them  the  Grecian  iales 
of  Cyprus  and  ClaiomenaB.  This  treaty,  however,  Aibeas 
and  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Sparta  and  those  subject 
to  her,  indignantly  rejected  j  and  were  consequently  more 
desirous  and  determined  than  ever  to  resist  the  mighty  power 
of  Persia.  Opportunity  to  gratify  their  ardent  wisnea  was 
soon  afforded  Uiem  by  the  schemes  which  the  ffreat  king  pro- 
posed to  prosecute :  and  these  we  shall  see  had  a  visible  ten* 
deiicy  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and 
deeply  to  efiect  the  interests  of  the  chosen  people. 

The  beautiful  island  of  Cyprus  was  assigned  by  the  recent 
Uutf  to  the  king  of  Persia,  but  from  the  proep^us  condi- 
lion  m  which  it  was,  he  clearly  perceived,  that  to  acquire  the 
possession  called  for  the  employment  of  no  ordinary  means. 
A  Phenician  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  subjected  the 
whole  island  to  Persia,  had  been  succeeded  by  Evagoras,  a 
descendant  of  Teocer,  of  the  island  of  Sakmis,  who,  at  his 
jretura  from  Troy,  after  its  M,  had  buih  the  camtal,  which 
had  named  Salaintt,  after  the  name  of  his  native  mnd.  Eva- 
goras had  been  carefully  educated,  and  early  became  distitt- 
gttisked  amongst  the  youth  br  the  beauty  of  his  aspect  the 
vigour  of  his  body,  and  more  oy  the  modesty  and  innocence 
of  his  manners,  which  were  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that 
a§^  Ju  he  advanced  in  years,  the  greatest  virtues,  valour, 
vnsdom,  and  justice,  were  observed  to  brighten  in  hiioi.  He 
afterwards  carried  these  virtues  to  so  consnicuous  an  hoijght, 
as  to  give  jealousy  to  those  that  sovemed ;  who  perceived 
justly  that  so  shimng  a  merit  could  not  continue  in  the  ob- 
acunty  of  a  private  condition :  but  his  modesty,  probity,  and 
integrity,  reassured  them,  and  they  reposed  an  entire  confi- 
denos  in  him,  to  which  he  always  answered  by  an  inviolable 
fidelity,  without  oyer  meditating  their  expulsion  from  the 
tkia«a  by  violence  or  treachery.  A  more  justifiable  means 
oonducted  him  to  it :  Divine  Providence,  as  Isocrates  says, 
prepanttff  the  way  for  him.  One  of  the  principal  citiiens 
mnrdered  the  person  upon  the  throne,  and  had  contrived  to 
seise  Evagoras  and  to  rid  himself  of  him,  in  order  to  secure 
the  crown  to  himself;  but  that  prince  escapmg  his  pursuit, 
retired  to  Solos,  a  city  of  CiUda.  His  banisnment  was  so  hi 
from  abalinff  his  courage,  that  it  gave  him  new  vigour.  At- 
tendead  only  with  fif^  followers,  detertnined  like  himaelf 
to  conquer  or  die,  he  returned  to  Sakmis,  and  exjielled  the 
umiifttf  though  supported  by  the  credit  and  protection  of  the 
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long  of  Persia.  Havififf  reeMablished  lumseif  in  Athmii, 
he  soon  rendered  his  littte  kingdom  most  flourishing,  by  his 
application  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  and  by  protecting 
them  in  all  things,  governing  them  with  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, making  them  active  and  laborious,  and  by  innnring 
them  with  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  the  breedmg  of 
cattle,  commerce  and  navigation ;  he  formed  them  also  for 
war,  and  led  them  conquerors  from  city  to  city.  But  many 
of  the  Cypriots  had  no  inclination  to  submit  to  his  govern- 
ment These  sought  the  aid  of  Artaxerzes  to  oppose  him 
and  he  hastened  to  meet  their  wishes. 

During  his  war  with  the  Lacedemonians,  Artazerxes  had 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  raise  a  fleet ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose had  many  people  employed  in  the  ports  of  Phenieia  in 
ottilding  ships,  and  procuring  sailors  accustomed  to  naval 
war.     The  war  with  Sparta  bein^  over,  orders  were  sent  to 
the  servants  of  the  king  of  Persia  in  Phenieia  to  renew  and 
augment  these  works ;  and  a  fleet  was  prepared,  consisting 
of  three  hundred  galle3rs.     Tiribasus,  a  Persian  of  the  high" 
est  Tank  and  the  greatest  reputation,  was  appointed  admiral, 
to  be  assisted  by  Qaoe  his  son-in-law.     The  invading  army, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  was  commanded 
by  Orontes,  who  was  a  son-in-law  of  the  king.     Evacforas, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  aflbrded  him  from  Athens,  Egypt 
and  other  dominions  disaffected  to  Persia,  had  no  means  or 
preventing  such  a  mighty  army  from  landing  on  his  island. 
His  fleet  scarcely  exceeded  one  hundred  galleys,  and  his 
srmy,  twenty  thousand.     But  he  made  a  noble  resistance : 
snd  when  forced  to  jrield  and  resign  Cyprus,  vras  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Salamis,  its  metropolis,  on  condition  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.    He  survived  this  event  about  twelve  years,  and 
^Bs  succeeded,  b.  c.  373,  by  his  son  Nicocles,  who  proved 
worthy  of  his  noble  descent 

The  two  preceding  wars,  especially  the  latter,  we  may  b^ 
heve  occasioned  the  religion  of  the  Jews  being  more  AilFy 
known  than  hitherto,  to  many  thousand  subjects  of  Persia 
collected  almost  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  moeS 
probable  that  they  procured,  by  money  or  by  force,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  provisions  from  Judea.  That  country  vras 
the  usual  granary  to  supply  Tyre  and  its  dependencies ;  and 
iH>where  else  could  the  Penians,  engaged  in  building  die 
■hips,  or  assembled  to  sail  for  the  Grecian  seas  or  for  Cyprus^ 
*p  conveniently  find  the  provisions  indispensable  to  the  execu- 
tion of  their  pkns.    Some  of  them  may  have  known  the 
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Jews  who  sojouraed  in  their  leapectiTe  couhtnea,  and  miit 
have  felt  desirous  to  behold  the  temide  and  its  seryioe,  of 
which  they,  doubtless,  had  often  heara  them  speak  with  itip- 
ture ;  and  numy  more  would  be  led  to  view  these  scenes  in 
the  course  of  their  journeys  to  procure  supplies  to  the  navy 
and  army.  While,  however,  they  might  thus  obtain  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  the  form  and  ceremonies  of  the  relicion  of 
the  Jews,  Uiere  is  a  strong  probability  that  they  beheld  not  in 
the  most  favourable  light  its  moral  influence ;  for  an  anec* 
dote,  related  by  Josephus,  (adverted  to  in  pa^e  78,)  indicates 
hat  the  priesthood  was  greatly  degenerated  since  the  days  of 
Nehemiah ;  and  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  people 
•would  resemble  them,  in  accordance  with  the  proverb,  ^  Lake 
people,  like  priests." 

In  ail  the  national  declensions  of  Israel,  they  were  visited 
by  adversity ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  now 
pbced  may  have  inflicted  on  them  much  sufferings.  If  the 
then  Persian  governor  was  Bagoas,  who,  twelve  years  later, 
jippears  to  have  disposed  as  he  pleased  of  the  high-priest's 
oflSce,  he  would  not  nesitate  to  turn  to  his  personal  advantage 
the  ordeis  from  his  court,  to  procure  from  Judea  matarids 
jand  provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army.  Under  despotic  govern- 
ments the  power  of  the  governors  and  inferior  oflScers,  es* 
pecially  in  the  provinces  remote  from  the  throne,  to  do  good 
or  evil,  is  perhaps,  to  us  inconceivable.  The  governor  ia  re> 
sponsible  to  none  but  his  sovereign ;  and  the  subordinate 
oflicers  to  none  else  except  to  the  governor.  If  the  latter 
mutually  affree  to  prey  on  the  people,  who  can  save  themf 
The  dimctuty  to  reach  the  throne  of  despots  is  generally  al- 
most insurmountable ;  and  the  more  overwhdming  the  oppres- 
sion which  the  subjects  endure,  they  are  rendered  the  less 
able  to  command  means  by  which  they  may  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  sovereign.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  Artaxerxes  had  still  governed,  as  in  tne  early  part  of  his 
reign,  with  sacred  respect  for  benevolence,  justice,  and  troth, 
the  provinces  of  Phenicia,  Judea,  and  others  adjoining,  could 
scarcely  escape  extreme  distress,  while  the  preparations  for 
war  were  chiefly  going  on  among  them.  Many  of  the  com- 
munity, would  be  forced  to  serve  the  king,  and  much  of  the 
property  of  the  countries  would  be  forcibly  taken  rather  than 
purchased.  These  and  similar  evils  would  be  chiefly  and 
peculiarly  fek  by  the  Jews,  who  were  little  disposed  to  fight 
an  the  armies  of  foreigners,  and  who  had  no  resomoces  to  lock 
la  bqroud  their  own  productions,  for  they  were  not  a  com 
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mercial  people.  But  before  this  ^riod  the  adiniiistration  of 
Artaxerxes  nad  become  exceedingly  corrupted, — policy  and 
expediency,  not  truth  and  justice,  directed  all  his  measures. 
He  had  qvercome  Greece  more  by  money  than  by  arms :  her 
chief  men  had  been  bribed,  and  the  people  betrayed.  He 
deceived  and  put  to  death  some  of  the  most  able  and  most 
steadfast  of  his  servants,  merely  from  suspicion  that  they  medi- 
tated evil  against  him.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  if 
he  attained  the  object  of  his  instructions  to  his  servants  in 
Phenicia  and  ,Judea,  he  would  not  inquire  particularly 
whether  the  inhabitants  were  protected  or  enslaved,  recom- 
pensed for  their  goods  or  robbed.  That  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  in  Arabia  and  Syria  were," at  this  time,  tyrannised 
over,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  not  long  afterwards, 
ihey  rebelled;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  must  have  been 
extremely  severe  before  they  joined  the  rebellion ;  for  they 
had  always  cherished  fervent  gratitude  and  love  towards  the 
Persians.  The  Tyrians  were  already  prepared  to  cast  off  the 
yoke,  for  they  afforded  secret,  if  not  open,  assistance  to  Eva* 
goras  in  his  honourable  defence  of  Cyprus. 

From  B.  c.  384,  event  succeeded  event  whose  prominent 
features  strongly  indicated  that  the  Persian  empire  was  more 
likely  to  be  broken  up  than  established  or  exalted  by  Artaxer-' 
xes  Mnemon.  He  was  always  more  eminent  for  courage  to 
encounter  dangers  and  difficulties,  than  for  wisdom  to  foresee 
and  prepare  against  them.  This  defect  in  his  character  ex- 
posed the  feebleness  of  his  government,  and  threatened  the  * 
loss  of  his  honour  and  his  life,  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
Cardusians,  who  had  renounced  his  authority.  Their  unpro- 
ductive country  lay  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas ; 
they  were  a  poor  and  rude  people,  but  fierce  and  accustomed 
to  predatory  war.  The  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  and  proceeded  to  their  country.  Every  kind  of 
provision  soon  failed,  insomuch  that  an  ass's  heaa  sold  for  a 
large  sum.  The  entire  dispersion  of  the  army  seemed  in- 
evitable ;  and  was  only  averted  by  the  policy  of  Tiribazus, 
who  succeeded  in  persuading  the  barbarians  to  accept  of 
P^ce  on  the  most  favourable  terms.  In  this  foolish  expedi- 
tion a  vast  number  of  the  best  troops  of  Artaxerxes  and  all  the 
horses  of  his  army  perished. 

This  disaster  prevented  not  the  king  from  resolving  to  re* 
duce  the  Egyptians,  who  had  for  at  least  thirty  years  re- 
nounced the  Persian   power.     To  this  he  was  the  more 
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iftrongly  impeUod,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  not  eoabini  la 
enjoy  tneir  own  liberty,  but  were  erer  reader  liberally  to  anp- 
port  every  nation  that  laboured  for  emancipation  from  t£a 
yoke  of  Persia ;  and  they  had  caused  their  power  to  be  more 
areaded  by  constantly  retaining  in  their  service  a  great  body 
of  Grecians,  under  the  command  of  GhabriaS|  a  celebraled 
^  Athenian. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  preparations  for  the  iavaaion  of 
Egypt  In  order  to  augment  nis  army  with  tried  troops 
Artaxerxes  used  every  means  to  conciliate  the  states  of  Greece, 
that  he  might,  with  safetr,  withdraw  the  sokUers  who  were 
garrisoned  in  the  principal  cities  to  overawe  them.  Greece 
exulted  in  the  unrestrained  liberty  granted  them  to  live  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  laws.  The  Thefaans  alone  refused  to 
be  dictated  to  by  the  great  king,  for  they  ardently  asnjred  to 
the  sovereijpfnty  of  Greece ;  and  this  object  seemed  at  tnie  time 
ittainable  trom  the  ffreat  celebrity  of  their  generals,  Pekmi- 
das  and  Epaminonw,  particularly  the  li£er|  one  of  lae 
grealest  generals  that  ever  appeared  in  Greece.  Ptolemaia 
or  Acre  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  thwe 
inmding  army,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  two  hjiadnMl 
thousand  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Phamabasus,  and 
twenty  thousand  Greeks  under  Iphicrates.  Their  forces  si 
sea  were  in  proportion  to  those  at  land  ;  their  fleet  conaintiBg 
of  three  hundred  galleys,  besides  two  hundred  vessels  o? 
thirty  oars,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  barks  to  transpcNrI  the 
necessary  provisions  for  the  fleet  and  army.  Both  comman- 
ders were  eminently  fitted  to  conduct  the  troops  to  victory ; 
but  the  Persians  declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Greeks 
lest  the  success,  of  which  they  had  no  doubt,  should  be 
wholly  ascribed  to  the  Greeks.  This  occaskmed  at  first  a 
delay  in  the  prosecuting  of  the  War,  which  left  time  for  the 
Egyptians  to  recover  from  the  panic  which  had  seiaed  them 
on  the  appearance  of  such  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  it  ap- 
pean  to  nave  ultimately  proved  the  chief  cause  of  the  utter 
nilnre  of  the  enterprise.  The  Nile  at  that  time  fell  into  the 
sea  by  seven  streams,  and  each  was  defended  at  its  entrance 
•by  a  fortress.  The  Mendesian,  which  ^vas  the  weakest,  was 
carried  sword  in  hand,  and  the  garrison  put  to  death.  Iphi- 
crates proposed  to  advance  instantly  to  Memphis,  the  metro- 
polis ;  Dot  PhamalMisus  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  wail 
till  the  largest  division  of  the  army  should  arrive.  In  the 
meantime  the  Egyptian  army  had  assembled  under  their  aUe 
king  Nectanebus,  in  such  numben  as  to  harass  the  enemy 
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rirer  arrived,  they  ejM-ead  over  the  country,  and  compelled 
the  enemy  to  retire  to  Phenicia.  The  subjugatkm  of  Egypt 
occupied  the  atteatioii  of  Artaxerzes'  remainisg  yeait;  but 
he  ventured  no  more  to  invade  it.  On  ^e  contrary,  he 
had  to  defend  Phenicia  from  an  attack  by  Tachoe,  who 
succeeded  Nectanebua,  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  In  Ut  ah* 
seoce  from  his  kingdom,  a  relation  also  named  Nectanebu^ 
aeixed  hit  throne,  in  whieh  he  wa$  eome  time  maintainea 
by  the  able  direction  of  Ageeilaus,  one  of  the  Idnga  of 
Sparta,  who  with  a  number  of  hie  subjects  had  gone  to 
Egypt  to  strengthen  Tachos  against  the  Persiana  The 
latter  soon  afterwards  went  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he 
found  fiaivour,  and  was  appointed  to  command  troops  to  reduce 
his  rebellious  subjects  to  obedience.  Thus  the  Jews  continued 
many  years,  if  not  overrun  by  an  enemy,  surrounded  by 
troops,  from  whose  depredations  they  most  probably  sufiered 
mucn,  and  doubtless  longed  to  be  rescued  from  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  Persia.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  they  joined 
the  great  revolt,  as  it  is  supposed  they  did,  which  lutppened 
towurds  the  end  of  the  life  of  Artaxerxes.  This  memorable 
event  may  be  traced  to  the  degeneracy  of  that  monarch  in  his 
old  age.  He  indulged  in  sloth  and  luxury,  and  left  his  peo- 
ple to  the  government  of  persons  who  b^rayed  their  trust, 
and  cruelly  oppressed  the  provinces,  so  that  the  Persian  yoke 
became  insnpportable  Universal  discontent  prevailed ;  Asia 
Bilinor,  Syria,  Phenicia,  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
provinces,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  resorted  to  arms,  to  liberate 
themselves  from  their  oppressors.  From  want  of  union,  this 
general  insurrection,  wnich  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink 
of  ruin,  was  speedily  suppressed,  or  dissolved  of  itself;  but  it 
was  ominous  of  the  finaf  overthrow  of  the  third  great  power 
which  upheld  the  dominion  of  moral  darkness  on  the  earth. 
A  Persian  king  had  only  one  wife,  but  his  concubines 
were  numerous,  and-  his  children  not  uncommonly  brought 
his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  The  sangfuinary 
smbition  of  the  sons  of  Artaxerxes,  drenched  his  court  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  race,  and  in  grief  unspeakable  be  closed 
his  eyes  for  ever.  He  lud  declared  his  eldest  son  Darius  his 
successor,  but  that  unprincipled  man  was  impatient  to  ascend 
the  throne.  Following  the  counsel  of  Tiribaus,  whom  the 
king  had  ofiended,  he  conspired  to  assassinate  his  father.  Of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sons  of  Artaxerxes  by  his  concubines^ 
not  less  then  fifty  consented  to  be  the  accomplices  of  their  bro* 
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ther  in  thfa  dveadfal  crime.  Their  scheme  was  reTealed  4 
the  king,  and  he  peimitted  all  the  conspirators  to  enter  M 
ToyBl  chamber,  when  they  were  instantly  seized  and  slain.  Ad 
ispus  and  Ochns,  the  brothers  of  Darius  by  the  queen,  an€ 
Arsanes,  a  son  of  a  concubine,  now  struggled  for  the  throna 
Ocfaus,  by  the  craft  of  his  emissaries,  wrought  on  the  tinii4 
nature  of  his  maternal  brother,  so  to  terrify  him  by  imagi^ 
naiy  or  apparent  evils  that  he  poisoned  himself;  and  he  pre^ 
tailed  on  the  son  of  Tiribesus  to  assassinate  the  other  riraLJ 
These  things  are  believed  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  th« 
king,  and  permitted  Ochus  silently  to  exercise  the  sovereign  ' 
power. 
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The  unnatural,  treacherous,  and  cruel  actions  of  this  prince 
rendered  him  universally  hated  and  hateful ;  and,  conscious 
of  this,  to  secure  the  throne  he  concealed  the  death  of  his  &- 
ther  ten  months,  durine^  which  period  he  governed  in  hit 
name.  By  a  decree  in  his  father's  name,  he  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  king  throughout  the  whole  empire.  On 
publicly  ascendinor  the  throne,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Artar 
xerxes,  and  quickly  removed  by  death  all  the  members  of  his 
family  and  court  whom  he  suspected  to  be  his  enemies. 
Eighty  of  his  brothers  were  murdered  by  him  in  oneway;  he 
caused  his  sister  Ocha,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  to  be 
buried  alive ;  and  one  of  his  uncles,  with  a  hundred  of  his 
sons  and  grandsons,  he  put  to  death  by  arrows.  These  rare- 
ly paralleled  crimes  were  not  calculated  to  establish  his  throne; 
wherever  he  was  known  he  was  hated  and  feared,  and  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  aged  and  generally  esteemed 
king,  B.  c.  356,  was  the  signal  of  revolt  in  several  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  Asia  Mmor,  Artabasus,  one  of  its  governors,  laised  the 
standard  of  independence ;  and,  assisted  first  by  the  Atheni* 
ans  and  next  by  the  Thebans,  he  thrice  defeated  the  large 
army  sent  against  him ;  but  these  allies  having  deserted  hi% 
he  was  soon  overcome,  and  fled  for  refu^  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.  The  Phenicians  avowed  their  determination  to  be 
free ;  Nectabanus,  king  of  Egypt,  gladly  supported  them,  for 
he  hoped  by  this  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  armies  of  Per* 
sia,  destined  to  reduce  his  kingdom.  He  had  many  Greeks 
in  his  service,  and  of  these  he  sent  four  thousand  under  the 
command  of  Mentor,  a  Rhodian,  justly  deemed  one  of  the 
ablest  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  age.  Led  on  by  hinu 
the  Phenicians  overthrew  the  armies  which  the  fifovernors  of 
S3rria  and  Cilicia  brought  against  them,  and  expdUed  the  PeTf> 
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■iansfromPhenkia.  Their  example  was  eagerly  followed  by  all 
the  chiefs  or  kings  of  Cyprus ;  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,  but  they  quickly  discovered  how  hopeless  it  was  to  con- 
tend with  the  I'ersian  troops.  The  Persian  king  appointed 
Idrieus  king  of  Caria,  to  command  the  land  army,  and  Pho- 
cian  the  Athenian  accompanied  by  Evagoras,  to  be  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  with  eig'ht  thousand  Grecjks.  Evagoras  had  per* 
feet  knowledge  of  uie  island,  for  it  is  believed  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Nicocles,  and  succeeded  him  to  the  throne  of  Salamis, 
which,  on  account  of  his  tyrannical  rule,  he  had  been  obliged 
to  abdicate.  The  nine  kings  of  Cyprus  submitted  on  favour- 
able terms,  which  were  the  more  willingly  granted  them  by 
Artaxerxes  from  his  extreme  solicitude  to  recover  Egypt  and 
Phenicia.  He  ascribed  the  failure  of  his  plans  to  accomplish 
Iheae  most  important  and  desirable  objects  to  the  misconduct 
of  his  generals,  and  he  therefore  purposed  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  This  idea  he  had  entertained  for  some 
tinie,  and  had  made  immense  preparations  for  the  campaign, 
and  in  particular  had  strenuously  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
the  States  of  Greece  to  unite  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  permit 
him  to  raise  a  large  band  of  Grecians ;  for  he  relied  more  on 
A  small  body  of  Greeks  than  on  a  large  army  of  Persians.  He 
conducted  to  Phenicia  three  hundr^  thousand  foot  and  thiity 
thousand  horse,  and  was  afterwards  joined  by  ten  thousana 
Greeks.  Mentor,  who  had  defended  Egypt  and  delivered 
Phenicia,  was  in  Sidon  with  liis  Grecian  troops  when  the 
king  reached  that  cky.  The  Rhodian,  on  viewmg  the  army, 
Mmcliided  that  resistance  would  be  in  vain.  He  secretly  cor- 
mpooded  with  Artaxerxes,  and,  apparently  with  the  consent 
of  Tennes,  the  Sidonian  prince,  onered  to  surrender  Sidon, 
•ttd  sanre  him  in  Egypt  The  citizens,  thus  betrayed  by 
their  natoral  defenders,  were  worthy  of  a  happier  destiny ; 
for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  they  had  set  fire  to  their 
ships,  that,  hope  of  escape  being  cut  off,  all  might  resolutely 
defend  their  ancient  ana  noble  city ;  and  when  they  found 
themselves  sacrificed — ^the  invaders  without  the  walls — and 
that  there  was  no  pomibility  of  escaping  either  by  sea  or  land, 
in  the  despair  of  their  condition,  they  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Forty  thousand  men  with- 
•at  reckoning  women  and  children,  perished  in  this  manner. 
The  fete  of  Tonnes  their  king  was  no  better.  Ochus,  seeing 
Idmsdf  master  of  Sidon,  and  having  to  further  occasion  foi 
hira,oaiiaed  him  to  be  put  to  death,-Hi  just  reward  of  his  treason, 
md  as  evident  [ffoof  that  Ochus  did  not  yield  to  him  in  perfidy. 
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At  the  time  this  misfortune  happened,  Sidon  was  immense- 
ly rich ;  the  fire  having  melted  the  gold  and  silver,  Ochus 
sold  the  cinders  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  total 
ruin  of  Sidon  and  the- tremendous  sufferings  of  its  citizens 
struck  the  Phenicians  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
provinces  with  extreme  terror,  and  they  were  forward  to  con- 
ciliate the  fevour  of  the  great  monarch.  He  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  submission  of  the  Phenicians,  and  engaged  to  re- 
move their  grievances.  But  very  different  was  his  conduct 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  high-priest  and  the 
other  native  rulers  of  the  nation  had,  on  this  or  indeed  any 
occasion,  actually  cast  off  the  Persian  yoke ;  the  probability  is 
that  they  had  not ;  for  at  a  later  periodi  we  find  them  admired 
and  praised  for  their  fidelity  to  Persia,  and  they  seem  to  have 
ever  cherished  grateful  recollection  of  the  singular  and  nume- 
rous favours  which  they  had  received  from  Cyrus  and  sever- 
al of  his  successors.  But  many  of  the  Jews  of  all  ranks, 
grieved  or  indignant  on  account  of  the  oppressions  to  which 
their  nation,  as  well  as  others,  were  often  subjected  by  the  Per- 
sian governors,  must  have  deeply  sympathised  with  their 
neighbours,  when  they  rose  against  their  tyrants,  and  nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  secretly  or  openly  as* 
sist  them.  This  was  enough  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  revenge  in 
such  a  man  as  Artaxerxes  III.  and  he  would  feel  no  remorse 
in  punishing  the  whole  nation  for  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
practice  of  a  few,  especially  when  he  reflected  that  their  ru- 
lers were  in  reality  more  disposed  to  approve  than  punish 
them.  That  the  Jews,  however,  had  exceedingly  offended 
him,  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  for,  with  his  impatience  to  ad- 
vance on  Egypt,  it  is  not  otherwise  probable  that  he  would 
have  remained  in  Judea,  merely  to  entertain  himself  by  deso- 
lating their  country.  That  he  did  so  is  certain ;  for  one  of 
the  credible  historians  of  these  times  records,  that  he  had  no 
sooner  destroyed  Sidon  than  he  proceeded  to  Judea,  and  laid 
sieire  to  Jericho,  which  he  captured.  He  also  seized  multi- 
tudes of  the  Jews,  carrying  a  great  number  of  them  into  Egypt, 
and  sending  many  more  into  Hyrcania,  appointing  them  to 
reside  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  'J 'his  slight  notice 
of  the  Jews  suggests  that  they  must  have  enjo'-ed  a  consider- 
able degree  o(  prosperity  during  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
from  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  in  the  reign  of  Darms  Nothus, 
to  that  of  Artaxerxes  III.  At  the  former  period,  it  was  with 
difliculty  that  a  number  of  Jews  could  be  found  suflicient  to 
occupy  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  Samaritans ; 
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but  now  Jerkho  had  riaen,  and  become  a  fintified  citjr,  and 
very  many  Jews  were  made  captives  and  exiles,  leaving,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  a  populous  country.  Thus  Jehovah  fut 
filled  the  promises  made  by  the  prophets  to  the  race  who  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  restored  their  descendants  to  the  land 
of  their  fathers. 

Nectanebus,  who  then  reigned  in  E^pt,  long  aware  of 
the  desiff'ns  and  proceedings  of  the  Persians,  had  assiduously 
laboured  to  fortify  the  kingdom,  and  augpcnent  his  army.  But 
unhappily  he  attributed  to  his  own  bravery  his  past  success, 
which  he  evidently  owed  to  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  and 
other  Greek  generals.  And  as  he  had  not  only  suppknted 
his  kinstnan  Tachos  in  the  throne,  in  defiance  of  his  adher- 
ents, but  also  overcome  another  rival,  supported  by  an  army 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  he  conceived  himself  sufficient  to  de- 
fend his  kingdom,  without  the  aid  of  Grecian  generals.  These 
he  had  therefore  dismissed,  that  he  might  secure  to  himself 
all  the  glory  of  the  successful  resistance  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  Persian  empire.  Twenty  thousand  Greeks  were  still 
in  his  service;  and  he  had  been  able  to  raise  a  body  of  as 
many  Lybians,  a  warlike  race,  and  about  sixty  thotiaand 
Egyptians.  Part  of  these  he  disposed  in  the  strong  places  on 
the  frontiers,  and  posted  himself  with  the  rest  in  the  passes  to 
dispute  the  enemy's  entrance  into  Egypt  This  was  indeed 
a  small  force  compared  to  that  which  was  being  brought 
against  him.  But  had  his  Greeks  been  led  by  their  native 
generals  whom  they  idolised,  considering  the  capabilities 
which  the  position  oi  the  kingdom  afibrded  for  defence,  the 
army  of  Nectanebus  might  have  rendered  all  the  arts  and 
strength  of  the  invaders  useless.  His  self-sufficiency,  how- 
ever proved  his  ruin. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Artaxerxes,  <^he  encamped  before  Pelu- 
sium,  from  whence  he  detached  three  bodies  of  his  troops,  each 
of  them  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  Persian,  with  equal 
authority.  The  first  was  under  Dachares  the  Theban,  and 
Rosaces,  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  The  second  was  given 
to  Nicostratus  the  Argive«  and  Aristazanes,  one  of  the  ^reat 
officers  of  the  crown.  The  third  had  Mentor  the  Rhodian, 
and  Bagoas,  one  of  Ochus's  eunuchs, at  the  head  of  it.  Each 
detachment  had  its  particular  orders.  The  king  remained 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  the  camp  he  had  made 
choice  of  at  first,  to  wait  events,  and  to  be  ready  to  support 
those  troops  in  case  of  ill  success,  or  to  improve  the  aa  van- 
tages they  might  have.     Nectanebus  had  long  expected  this 
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mraaioB,  the  preparatioiis  fcHr  which  had  made  so  much  ncrife. 
Pelasium  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  five  thousand 
Greeks.  Lachares  besieged  the  place.  That  under  Nicos- 
tratus,  on  board  of  four-and-twenty  ships  of  the  Persian  fleet, 
entered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  at  the  same  time,  and 
sailed  into  the  heart  of  Egypt,  where  they  landed,  and  forti- 
fied themselves  well  in  a.  camp,  of  which  the  situation  was 
very  advantageous.  All  the  Egyptian  troops  in  these  parts 
were  immediately  drawn  together  under  Clinias,  a  Greek  of 
the  Isle  of  Cos,  and  prepared  to  repel  the  enemy.  A  very 
warm  action  ensued,  in  which  Clinias  with  five  thousand  of 
his  troops  were  killed,  and  the  rest  entirely  broken  and  dis- 
persed. This  action  decided  the  success  of  the  war.  Nec- 
tanebus,  apprehending  that  Nicostraius,  afler  this  victory, 
would  embark  .again  upon  the  Nile,  and  take  Memphis,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  to  defend 
it,  and  abandoned  the  passes,  which  it  was  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  secure,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy.  When 
the  Greeks  that  defended  Pelusium  were  apprised  of  this  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  they  behoved  all  lost,  and  capitulated  to  Lacha* 
res,  upon  condition  of  being  sent  back  into  Greece,  with  all 
that  belonged  to  them,  and  without  suffering  any  injury  in 
their  persons  or  effects.  Mentor,  who  commanded  the  third 
detachment,  finding  the  passes  clear  and  unguarded,  entered 
the  country,  and  made  himself  master  of  it  without  any  op- 
position. For,  afier  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
throughout  his  camp,  that  Ochus  had  ordered  all  those  who 
would  submit  to  be  treated  with  favour,  and  that  such  as  made 
resistance  should  be  destroyed,  as  the  Sidonians  had  been,  he 
let  all  his  prisoners  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  news 
into  the  country  round  about  Those  poor  people  reported 
in  their  towns  and  villages  what  they  haa  heard  in  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  brutaUty  of  Ochus  seemed  to  confirm  it ;  and  tne 
terror  was  so  great,  that  the  garrisons,  as  well  Greeks  as 
Egyptians,  strove  which  should  be  the  foremost  in  making 
their  submission.  Nectanebus,  having  lost  all  hope  of  being 
able  to  defend  himself,  escaped  with  his  treasures  and  best  ef- 
fects into  Ethiopia,  from  which  country  he  never  returned." 
The  vengeance  of  the  depraved  conqueror  was  equal  to  his 
power.  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  ruin  the  king- 
<io)m ;  its  fortifications  were  overthrown,  its  temples  and  houses 
pillaged,  and  the  religious  worship  of  the  nation  treated  with 
contempt  The  pubhc  records  deposited  in  the  temples  as 
places  sacred  in  tne  eyes  of  all  men,  were  seized ;  and  with 
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•U  tlie  preeimiB  treasoiet  of  ^Id,  silver,  and  jewelB,  poe- 
aened  by  the  oouit  or  by  individuals,  were  carried  to  Babj^- 
Ion.  Being  not  less  indolent  and  sensual  than  cruel  in  his 
habits,  the  ordinary  appellation  applied  to  him  by  the  Egypt- 
'  lans  was  the  ass.  On  learning  this  he  was  enraged,  and  ex- 
claimed, '*  I  am  not  an  ass,  but  a  lion,  and  shall  devour  their 
bull."  He  immediately  ordered  •  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  the 
principal  god  of  Egypt,  to  be  dragged  from  his  temple  and 
killed  in  sacrifice  to  an  ass,  and  his  flesh  to  be  cooked  and 
consumed  by  the  officers  of  his  household.  Having  satiated 
his  vevenge  by  every  possible  device  of  malignity  or  folly,  he 
committed  the  government  of  Egypt  to  Pherendaies,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  nobles  of  Persia,  b.  c.  350 ;  and  from 
this  time  no  native  has  acquired  or  occupied  the  throne  of 
this  kingdom ;  in  which  sense  it  has  for  ages  merited  the  title 
given  it  by  the  prophetic  spirit  more  than  two  centuries  before 
a  base  kingdom.  '^It  shall  be  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms  - 
neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above  the  nations :  for  i 
will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  na- 
tions. And  it  shall  be  no  more  the  confidence  of  the  hous^ 
of  Israel"  Eg3rpt  has  been  repeatedly  illustrious  insucoeeo 
ing  generations,  but  she  has  been  indebted  for  her  glorv  ti 
foreiffn  races;  the  natives  have  been  unknown  or  unhoo 
oared  among  the  nations.  Afler  redeeming  E^ypt,  the  ood 
queror  returned  to  Babylon,  and  it  is  said,  abanifoned  himaeil 
to  sensual  mdulffences  and  luxurious  ease,  leaving  the  pabliA 
adminstration  wholly  to  his  principal  favourites  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  Bagoas,  who  agreed  to  divide  between  them 
the  power  of  the  empire ;  the  former  presided  over  all  the 
lower  provinces  of  Asia,  and  the  latter  of  the  upper.  Mentor 
continued  iaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  His  provinces 
had  been  for  some  years  in  an  unsettled  state,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  his  own  brother  Memnon,  and  Artafaasus, 
who  had  married  his  sister.  These  he  soon  reconciled  to  the 
king's  government,  and  they  became  most  efficient  servants  to 
him  and  lus  successors. 

Bagoas  was  an  eanuch  and  an  Eg3rptian  by  birth,  and  one 
of  the  most  zealous  votaries  of  its  debasing  system  of  supersti- 
tion. If,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  he  was  the  person 
of  this  name  who  was  governor  of  Syria  and  Judea  thiity-five 
years  earlier,  he  must  have  been  now  about  at  least  fifty  years 
of  age.  His  ambition  had  been  greater  than  his  palnottsm ; 
hot,  though  an  eunuch,  yet  he  ceased  not  to  .Vove  his  country ; 
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uad  probably  his  devotedness  to  its  religion  increaW  as  he 
admnced  in  life— a  not  rare  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man natnre.  And  he  may  have  been  the  chief  inetroment  of 
the  recent  soflferings  of  the  Jews,  whom,  on  account  of  their 
religion,  he  could  never  sincerely  esteem  or  love.     To  tef!tify  '  i 

his  respect  for  his  own  country,  he  purchased  or  procured 
from  his  sovereign  its  much  valued  archives,  and  restored 
them  to  be  again  deposited  in  the  sacred  temples.  The  in- 
sults offered  to  his  religion  by  the  king  had  produced  in  his 
heart  implacable  resentment ;  but,  for  nearly  ten  years,  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  secured  his  fidelity,  or  he  may  not 
have  considered  himself  powerful  enough  to  contend  4vith  his 
king,  without  exposing  himself  to  certain  destruction.  What- 
ever be  in  this,  zeal  for  religion  is  the  only  motive  assigned 
by  history  for  the  abhorrent  crime  of  poisoning  his  sovereie^, 
whom  he  had  long  served,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  highly 
exalted ;  and  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the  dead  body  accords 
with  the  opinion  of  historians  ;  for  he  caused  another  body  to 
be  interred  instead  of  the  king's,  and,  to  avenge  his  having 
made  the  officers  of  the  house  eat  the  god  Apis,  he  made  cats 
eat  his  dead*  body,  which  he  gave  them  cut  in  small  pieces ; 
and  as  for  his  bones,  these  he  turned  into  handles  for  knives 
and  swords,  the  natural  symbols  of  his  cruelty.  Bagoas  ap- 
pears to  have  exercised,  without  control,  the  supreme  power 
at  the  time  he  murdered  the  king.  Mentor  was  perhaps  either 
dead  or  absent  from  court  The  murderer,  in  tne  hope  of  re- 
taining his  power,  proclaimed  Arses,  the  youngest  prince,  the 
successor  oi  his  father.  Having  discovered,  before  the  ex- 
piry of  two  years,  that  the  youn?  king  was  devising  means 
to  punish  him  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  assassinated 
him,  and  destroyed  all  his  near  kindred ;  and,  in  336,  b.  o. 
raised  Codomanus,  a  descendant  of  Darius  Nothus,  to  the 
throne.  This  prince  was  distinguished  by  his  bravery,  for 
which  he  had  been  rewarded  with  the  government  of  Arme- 
nia. He  assumed  the  name  of  Daryus  III. ;  and  is  the  last 
sovereigrn  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  although  much  more 
worthy  of  it  than  the  majority  of  his  predecessors.  But  the 
general  aspect  of  events  which  we  have  recorded  in  this  chap- 
ter, strongly  indicated  that  Persia  had  almost  ceased  to  reiffn 
by  its  own  power,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  would 
tnost  probably  pass  from  her  to  Greece ;  for  every  wise  states- 
man of  the  empire  despaired  of  retaining  in  peace,  or  reco- 
vering from  revolt,  the  chief  provinces,  unless  he  could  pre- 
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vent  the  interference,  or  purchase  the  support,  of  the  states  of 
Greece.  Thus  Providence  visibly  proceeded  in  its  course  of 
consummate  wisdom  and  power  to  astonish  mankind,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  rough  goat  of  Crrecia^  destined  to  drive  from 
the  haunts  of  man  the  ram  of  Media  and  PerstOy  according  to 
Daniel's  vision  in  the  palace  of  Shushan,  a  o.  658. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THS  REIGNS  OF  DARmS  CODOBIANUS  AND  ALEXAN- 
DER THE  GREAT.  ^ 


Bagoas,  baying  been  long  Tirtually  sovereign  of  tbe  em- 

S're,  would  doubtless  baye  ascended  tbe  tbrone  bad  be  bad 
e  least  confidence  tbat  tbe  nobles  of  Media  and  Persia 
would  baye  submitted  to  an  Egyptian  eunucL  Wbile,  bow- 
eyer,  be  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  conciliate  tbem,  be  was 
fixed  in  purpose  to  maint^n  bis  position.  Pride  of  power  to 
commana  rendered  bim  mcapable  of  reverence  for  autbority 
so  as  to  obey.  He  probably  cboose  Cqdomanus,  not  merely 
because  be  was  of  tne  royal  race,  but  because  be  bad  been 
distinfi^isbed  by  yanity  ratber  tban  pride,  and  by  love  of 
splenaour  more  tban  desire  of  power.  He  may  tberefore 
baye  calculated  tbat  be  would  be  able  to  direct  all  bis  public 
actions  by  gratifying  bis  predominant  passions  to  an  extent 
whicb  bis  previous  circumstances  could  nisver  bave  led  bim 
to  imagine  or  anticipate.  Darius  Codomanus  appears  to  bave 
passed  bis  youtb  in  comparative  obscurity ;  ana  bis  first  em- 
plo3nnent  was  one  of  tbe  least  respectable  amonsr  tbe  servants 
of  government  He  was  first  known  as  one  oi  tbe  couriers 
wbo  carried  dispatcbes  from  tbe  court  to  tbe  governors  of  tbe 
provinces.  He  owed  bis  appointment  to  tbe  government  of 
Armenia  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  couras^e  in  tbe  Cadusian 
war.  A  cbampion  of  tbe  enemy  bad  offered  to  figbt  in  single 
combat  any  one  of  tbe  Persian  army ;  Darius  was  tbe  only 
one  wbo  accepted  tbe  cballenge ;  be  slew  bis  opponent,  but 
bad  be  not  been  viewed  unambitious  of  any  otber  distinction 
tban  that  of  a  brave  soldier,  tbe  fact  of  bis  belonging  to  tbe 
royal  family  would  bave  certainly  prevented  bis  sovereicri, 
tbe  murderer  of  bis  kindred,  from  exalting  bim  to  tbe  omce 
of  a  governor.  He  bad  not,  bowever,  been  long  king  wben 
be  maniferted  bis  purpose  to  perform  the  duties  of  bis  office ; 
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and  to  p^ove  that  he  was  the  first  in  power  as  weU  as  in  dig- 
nity. This  roused  the  indignation  of  Bagoas ;  and  he  con- 
spired to  remove  him  by  poison.  His  treachery  was  discov- 
ered, and  Darius  made  him  drink  the  prepared  poison.  His 
throne  was  apparently  established ;  ana  his  court  speedily  ap- 
peared in  all  the  grandeur  of  the  East.  He  was  admired  for 
nis  noble  aspect,  being  the  most  beautiful  man  of  his  empire ; 
respected  for  his  heroism,  and  loved  for  his  mild  and  gen- 
erous dispositions  and  polite  manners.  But  he  knew  the  dan- 
ger of  his  station,  and  he  heard  in  the  distance  the  sound  of 
Kieiena|iest  which  suddenly  laid  his  honour  in  the  4uft,a(nd 
swept  from  the  earth  the  dominion  of  Persia. 

The  same  year  beheld  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
«  Darius  Codomanus,  and  that  of  his  conqueror,  Alexander  the 
Great.     The  success  of  the  latter  in  the  vast  enterprise  to 
which  Providence  ordained  him,  chiefly  arose  out  of  the  state 
and  relations  of  his  kingdom  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
Mankind  no  longer,  indeed,  trembled  at  the  name  or  voice  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  the  nominal  arbiters  of  the  world ;  but 
their  wealth  still  commanded  armies  tremendous  in  power. 
This  was  visible  in  the  inexpressible  miseries  endured,  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  empire,  during  the  sanguinary  deeds 
of  the  recent  beast  of  prey  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  almost 
twenty-one  years ;  and  several  of  the  able  captains  of  his  tri- 
umphant armies  survived,  seemed  fully  quabfied  to  preserve 
in  subjection  the  empire  which  he  had  restored  to  comparative 
tranquillity.  The  Grecians  continued  to  vindicate  their  claims 
to  unparafleled  wisdom  and  unconquerable  courage.    Never- 
thelesS;  the  nations  had  repeatedly  witnessed  that  a  Grecian 
army  was  not  invulnerable.     The  Grecian  states,  never  cor- 
dially united,  had  exceedingly  wasted  their  strength  by  in- 
ternal factions,  or  defensive  and  aggressive  war.     Though 
they  retained  their  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  Persians,  and 
ambition  of  supremacy  over  all  nations,  nevertheless,  past  ex- 
perience and  observation    would    have    countenanced  the 
opinion  that  there  was  more  reason  to  apprehend  their  pro- 
gressive decay,  loss  of  liberty,  or  destruction,  than  their  at- 
tainment of  universal  empire.     No  intelligent  and  impartial 
reader  of  Grecian  history  will  assert  that  Alexander   the 
Great  surpassed,  as  a  statesman  or  military  captain,  all  who 
had  previously  governed  the  Grecian  states.     Personally 
contemplated,  ne  certainly  deserves  not  more  celebrity  than 
several  other  Grecians  whose  individual  or  successive  services 
had  scarcely  been  effectual  to  preserve  their  country  from  en 
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tire  prodndon  before  the  throne  of  Persia.  AJejander  ^10, 
thernore,  donbtless  principally  indebted,  in  aubserviencyto 
Divine  Providence,  /or  his » more  exalted  destiny,  to  the  pe- 
culiar state  and  relations  of  Macedon  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  his  father  Philip.  This  princft  was  accounted  ifae 
seventeenth  king  of  a  family  who  regarded  themselves  Greeks ; 
but  the  more  cultivated  inhabiants  of  Greece  Proper  dis- 
claimed all  relationship  to  the  Macedonians,  and  denominatHl 
them  barbarians.  Philip,  however,  early  became  identified 
wilh  the  Greeks,  and  was  justly  acknowledfiped  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  statesmen  and  captains  01  his  age,  com- 
pleteiy  eclipsing  the  glory  of  his  ancestors.  At  the  age  of  Hn 
years  he  was  sent  to  Thebas,  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  its 
umoQS  general  Pelopidas,  who  placed  him  in  the  house  cf 
his  friend  Epaminondas,  still  more  illustrious  as  a  philosophtri 
politician,  and  warrior.  He  carefully  educated  him  witn  Us 
own  son ;  their  common  tutor  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  ef 
the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  and  most  probably  Epami- 
nondas carried  Philip  witti  him  in  some,  if  not  in  all  his  cam- 
pai^s,  that  he  might  acquire  full  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 
Philip  was  always  proud  of  having  been  the  pupil  of  Epami- 
noixlas,  and  resolved  to  imitate  his  example ;  but  the  mootl 
principles  which  he  had  been  taught  never  governed  his  life. 
He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  his  twentieth  year.  Four 
years  kter  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  sometime  after- 
w«rds  married  Olympias,  a  strand-daughter  of  Aletes,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  gave  birth  to  Alexander  on  the  very  day  that  the 
ffreat  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed 
Dy  the  fool  Erostratus,  who  desired,  like  many  counted  wiee, 
tD  perpetuate  his  fame  by  some  means,  however  mischievous. 

From  the  opportunity  Philip  had  enjoyed  of  thoroughbr 
knowing  the  relations  and  afilairs  of  the  states  of  Greece,  it  is 
possible,  as  historians  intimate,  that  the  sovereignty  of  thcto 
Tipas  the  chief  object  of  his  ambition  from,  if  not  before,  his  fivt 
entrance  into  public  life ;  and  this  at  least  is  plain,  that  the 
■chenMS  which  he  devised  and  pursued  for  many  years  were 
viewed  by  the  best  judges  as  tending  to  the  entire  subjugation 
of  Greece.  Macedon,  which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors,  con- 
aiflted  of  no  more  than  a  small  and  comparatively  poor  portion 
of  Thrace ;  he  was  not  slow  to  extend  his  dominions  in  that 
country  and  lUyria.  He  enlarged  his  territories  and  ki- 
flneooe  much  more  br  policy  and  dissimulation  than  by  annfii 
nnd.'tJus  J;^  wvm  ^maUed  to  do  mpie  afficienthraiUr  beffc- 
lained  possession  of  CrenideS)  whicii  he  named  PUliHpi ;  |pr 
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there  he  opened  gold  mines,  which  every  year  produced  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  talents,  that  is,  about  an  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pounds  steding, — a  prodigious  sum  of 
money  in  that  age.  By  this  means  money  became  much 
more  current  in  Macedon  than  before,  and  Philip  first  caused 
the  golden  specie  to  be  coined  there,  which  outlived  his  mon- 
archy. Superiority  of  finances  is  of  endless  advantage  to  a 
state,  and  no  prince  understood  them  better  than  Phuip,  or 
neglected  them^  less.  By  this  fund  he  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of 
creatures  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greeca  Demosthenes  says 
that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  gold 
and  silver  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms ; 
Imt  Philip  thought,  spoke,  and  acted  in  a  quite  different  man- 
ner. It  is  said,  that  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  re- 
ceived the  following  answer : — ^  Make  coin  thy  weapons,  and 
thou'lt  conquer  all.  The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his 
rule,  and  he  applied  it  with  great  success.  He  owned  that  he 
had  carried  more  places  by  money  than  arms ;  that  he  never 
forced  a  gate  till  after  having  attempted  to  open  it  with  a 
golden  key :  and  that  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  impreg- 
nable into  which  a  mule  laden  with  silver  could  find  entrance- 
It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  con- 
Sieror,  that  it  was  not  Philip,  but  his  gold,  which  subdued 
reece,  and, that  he  bought  its  cities  rather  than  took  th^n. 
He  had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of  Greece,  and 
retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
public  afiairs.  And,  indeed,  he  was  less  proud  of  the  success 
of  a  battle  than  that  of  a  negociation ;  well  knowing  that  nei- 
ther his  generals  nor  his  soldiers  could  share  in  the  honour 
of  the  latter. 

The  times  were  auspicious  to  his  acauisition  of  the  ascen- 
dancy in  Greece.  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  succes- 
sively attempted  to  give  law  to  all  Greece,  and  in  their  strug- 
gles nad  destroyed  their  own  resources  and  deluged  the  states 
m  blood.  That,  however,  which  they  never  fully  could  at- 
tain he  easily  seized  by  putting  an  end  to  what  was  called  the 
**  sacred  war,"  which  distract^  and  spoiled  Greece  ten  years. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  origin, — ^the  supposed  profanity 
of  the  Phoceans  in  taking  possession  of  the  district  adjacent  to 
Delphi,  which  was  regarded  as  consecrated  to  Apollo.  They 
afterwards  still  more  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  more  devout 
Grecians  by  employing  the  treasures  of  the  temple  to  repel  the 
wnak§  sent  against  them. 
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Repreflentajdyes  from  all  the  States  were  accustomed  to  as* 
semble  to  deliberate  on  afiairs  in  which  they  were  all  inter- 
ested. These  were  called  "  the  Council  of  the  Amphyctions." 
Philip,  by  his  intrigues,  succeeded  to  procure  admission  into 
this  council,  and  consequently  to  cause  his  kingdom  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  Greece ;  and,  by  similar  means,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  Council  to  appoint  him  generalissimo  of  all  the 
Greeks :  and  finally,  which  was  perhaps  the  ultimate  end  of 
his  policy,  to  be  commissioned  to  make  preparations  for  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Persia ;  in  which  enterprise  all  the 
states  were  called  on  to  afford  him  every  possible  means  of 
support  Bat  his  glory  suddenly  vanished  ;  domestic  misery 
was  his  lot ;  Olympias  embittered  his  life,  and  he  sought  re- 
li^  by  drowning  her,  and  marrying  Cleopatra,  a  beautiful 
daughter  of  Attaius,  one  of  the  chief  captains  of  his  army. 
Among  the  many  splendid  follies  of  the  marriage  festival  was 
a  procession  from  the  palace  to  the  theatre.  Before  him  were 
carried  thirteen  statues  of  gods,  one  of  which,  exceeding  all 
the  rest  in  magnificence,  represented  the  vain  monarch.  As 
he  proceeded,  one  of  his  chief  officers,*to  whom  he  declined 
to  do  justice,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  in  the  presence  of 
the  vast  multitude  assembled,  which  caused  his  instant  death, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

No  one  ever  more  completely  disregarded  the  maxims  of 
wisdom  for  which  he  has  been  celebrated :  of  this,  one  in- 
stance suggfested  by  the  last  scene  of  his  life  is  sufficient  proof 
He  exultad  in  being  adored  as  a  god,  while  he  treated  such 
conduct  in  any  other  person  with  utter  contempt.  Thus, 
when  Menec rates,  supposing  himself  Jupiter,  addressed  him 
in  these  words,  "  Menecrates  Jupiter  to  Philip  greeting,"  he 
answered,  ''  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  reason ;"  and 
to  correct  the  delusion  of  the  physician,  he  invited  him  to  a 
fiprand  entertainment,  and  placed  before  him  incense  and  per- 
lomes,  which  at  first  transported  him  with  joy  on  finding  him- 
self publicly  acknowledged  as  a  god.  But  hunger  recalled 
him  to  his  senses,  and  receiving  nothing  to  eat,  he  quickly 
left  the  company.  Philip  knew  well  the  importance  of 
knowledge ;  and  hence  he  was  most  solicitous  that  his  son 
Alexander  should  receive  the  most  complete  education  which 
could  be  procured  in  Greece,  justly  regarded  the  most  en- 
lightened country  in  the  world.  This  induced  him  to  place 
mm  early  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Aristotle,  the  most 
eminent  and  admired  pupil  of  Plaio.  Josephus  relates  a  re- 
marlable  anecdote  of  Aristotle,  extracted  from  Clearchus,  ode 
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«f  hit  4Mdiokn.  Ad  iDteUigent  Jew  came  from  Syria  lo  Asia 
Minor,  and  associated  with  the  philosopher  and  his  friends, 
who  remarked  that  he  ''made  a  trial  of  our  skill  in  phi- 
losophy ;  and  as  he  had  lived  with  many  learned  men,  he 
communicated  to  us  more  information  than  he  received  from 
us."  This  incident,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
accounts  for  the  evident  agreement  of  many  sentiments  pro- 
mulfirated  hy  Aristotle  with  those  taught  hy  Moses  and  the 
propnets. 

The  illustrious  teacher  discharged  with  fidelity  the  duties 
-ef  his  high  office,  and  was  equally  heloved  and  honoured  by 
the  father  and  son.  Philip  rebuilt  his  native  city  Stagira, 
which  had  been  ruined  in  war.  It  was  seated  on  the  coast 
of  Maoedon.  Its  inhabitants,  who  had  deserted  it,  or  were 
enslaved,  were  restored,  and  received  from  the  king  a  ^rge 
field  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  improved  and  beautified  for  the 
niace  of  their  assemblies  and  studies.  Alexander  believed 
liimself  bound  to  love  his  tutor  as  if  he  were  his  father ;  for 
he  said,  ''I  am  indebted  to  the  one  for  life,  and  to  the  other 
for  living  well"  Alexander  rapidly  acquired  all  kinds  of 
knowledge,  and  was  as  ambitious  of  applause  for  his  attain- 
ments in  philosophy  as  in  military  science.  Were  it  possible, 
he  would  have  monopolised  the  glory  of  both.  This  is  obvi* 
ous  from  the  displeasure  he  expressed  when  his  illustrious 
instructor  published,  without  his  knowledge,  his  work  on 
rhetoric  and  certain  metaphysical  articles,  which  he  wished 
exclusively  to  possess.  In  reference  to  these,  at  the  -veiy 
time  that  he  was  pursuing  Darius,  he  thus  wrote  Aristotle : 
^  I  had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the  know- 
ledge of  sublime  and  excellent  thin^gs,  than  in  the  greatness 
and  the  extent  of  power."  His  ruling  passion,  frcnn  his  ten- 
der 3reai%,  was  ambition  of  human  appkuse,  on  account  of 
euperiority  of  intellect,  external  |K)wer,  and  splendour.  He 
would  not,  he  avowed,  <^  contend  m  the  Olympic,  unless  kings 
ipsre  his  antagonists.  Homer,  whom  he  deemed  the  bwl 
companion  of  a  soldier,  and  whose  poems  he  laid  with  his 
•word  every  night  under  his  pillow,  pleased  him  most  when 
he  described  ^  Agamemnon  as  a  gooa  king  and  a  brave  war- 
nor." 

He  was  worthy  of  his  father ;  who  early  discovered  his 
lalents,  and  raisea  him  to  posts  of  distinction  and  honour. 
He  made  him,  it  is  probable,  before  be  was  fifteen  yeaxs  old, 
Ws  Qoa^aoion  in  httde,  and  about  this  nariod  he  would  bam 
hiM  shm,  had  sflt  kis  noble  son  cDverea  him  with  his  shield. 
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and  pot  to  ffigbt  those  who  were  ready  to  rash  tm  him,  aa  he 
lay  wounded  in  the  thigh,  with  his  horse  lying  dead  by  his 
aide. 

Alexander  was  thus  manifestly  animated  by  a  spirit  which 
could  ha  ye  no  rest  till  he  executed  the  scheme  oi  universal 
conquest,  deeply  loved  by  Philip.  The  opposition  which  he 
met  with  to  this  was  great,  both  from  many  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  from  the  Athenians.  Many  of  the  former,  recently 
conquered,  hoped  to  cast  off  his  yoke,  because  he  was  only  a 
young  man,  for  he  ascended  the  throne  in  his  twentieth  year, 
336  B.  c.  and  the  latter,  for  the  same  reason,  hoped  to  liberate 
Greece.  But  he  speedily  surmounted  all  difficulties ;  and  in 
an  assembly  of  the  Amphyctions,  at  Corinth,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  his  father  as  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  and 
ordered  to  advance  against  Persia.  Of  the  countries  which 
he  traversed  from  his  departure  from  Macedon,  till  his  return 
from  India,  Rollin  thus  briefly  notices :  "  He  crosseth  the 
Hellespont,  or  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  from  Europe  to 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  fights  two  battles ;  the  first  at  the  pass 
of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  lasus. 
Ailer  the  second  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Palestine ;  goes 
into  Egypt,  where  he  builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms 
of  the  Nile ;  advances  as  far  as  Lybia  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon ;  whence  he  returns  back,  arrives  at  Tyre,  and 
from  thence  marches  towards  the  Euphrates.  He  crosses  that 
river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Arbela;  possesses  himself  of  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana,  the 
chief  city  of  Media.  From  thence  he  passes  into  Hyrcania, 
to  the  sea  which  goes  by  that  name,  otherwise  called  the 
Caspian  sea ;  and  enters  Farthia,  Drangiana,  and  the  coun- 
try of  Paropamisus.  He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana ;  advances  as  far  as  the  river  Jaxarthes,  called  by 
Cluintus  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of  which  is  in- 
habited by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great 
Tartary.  Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various 
countries,  crosses  the  river  Indus ;  enters  India,  which  lies 
on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms  pert  of  the  Grand  Mogul's 
empire,  and  advances  very  near  the  river  Granges,  which  he 
also  intended  to  pass  had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow  him. 
He  therefore  contents  himself  with  marching  to  view  the 
ocean,  and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth.  From 
Macedonia  to  the  Granges,  almost  to  which  river  Alexander 
marched,  is  computed  at  least  eleven  hundred  leagues.  Add 
to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marr.hes ;  fiiiti 
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from  the  extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issos  xvas 
fought,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lybia ;  and  his 
returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a  journey  of  three  hundred 
leagues  at  least,  and  as  much  space  at  least  for  the  windings 
of  his  route  in  different  places ;  we  shall  find  that  Alexander, 
in  less  than  eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  seven- 
teen hundred  leagues,  without  including  nis  return  to  Baby- 
Ion." 


CHAPTER  II. 


plans  pursued  by  Philip,  aad  afterwards  by  his  son,  in 
to  Persia,  were  not  unobserred  by  the  goremon  of 
in  A^ia  Minor ;  and  he  appears  to  have  had  entirft 
ice  in  their  ability  to  maintain  his  interests  so  efiectn- 
o  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  adopt  any  precau- 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  eastern  division  of 
nre.  This  confidence  would  have  perhaps  been 
at  justifiable  had  the  inferior  governors  Deen  positive- 
ed  and  disposed  to  follow  implicitly  the  counsels  of 
f  governor,  Memnon,  the  Rhodian.  This  great  man 
ainly  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire,  and  had  been 
icipal  instrument  in  subjecting  nil  the  provinces  to  the 
n  of  AilaJcerxes  IIL,  and  in  establishing  Darius  Codo- 
Dn  the  throne.  From  the  time  he  had  entered  the 
>f  Persia  at  Sidon,  he  had  been  distinguished  not  lees 
wnsummate  talents  as  a  statesman  and  commander, 
activity,  fidelity,  and  loyalty.  He  found  no  difficulty 
lade  the  governors  to  unite  with  him  to  raise  a  very 
my,  consisting  of  numerous  Persian  cavalry,  and  ia- 
ihe  latter  of  whom  were  chiefly  Asiadc  Greeks. 
however,  he  proposed  the  wisest  measure  suggested 
zaae,  that  the  army  should  not  risk  alt  in  battle,  but 
ly  waste  their  own  country,  and  even  destroy  their 
e  govsrnor  and  officers  suspected  that  be  heid  secret 
indence  with  the  enemy,  ana  designed  to  betray  them, 
he  wished  to  prolong  the  war,  with  a  view  to  render 
tinuation  of  his  services  indispensable  to  the  kin^, 
nsequence  was,  that  they  all  united  in  rejecting  hiS 
and  resolved  to  act  on  that  given  by  Aisites,  satcap 
mor  of  Phrygia,  who  declared  that  he  would  never 
ihe  Grecisns  to  desolate  the  country  which  he  gov- 
12" 
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erned ;  and  that  it  was  expedient  at  once  to  meet  and  repel 
the  enemy.  Accordingly,  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  were  summoned  to  assemble  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granicus,  a  torrent  stream,  now  named 
Ousuola,  not  far  from  Troas. 

Whoever  traces  th«  movements  of  Alexander,  from  the 
time  that  the  Amphyctions  appointed  him  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Grecians  against  the  Persians,  will  perceive 
the  divine  propriety  of  the  prophetic  symbol  appropriated  to 
pourtray  the  power  of  Grecioj  nearly  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Greeks.  While  Daniel 
reflected  on  the  scene  of  the  "  ram  which  had  two  horns, — 
behold,  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  touched  not  the  ground  ;  and  the  goat  had 
a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram 
that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  before  the 
river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power.  And  I  saw 
him  come  close  uato  the  ram,  ana  he  was  moved  with  choler 
against  him,  and  smote  the  ram,  and  brake  his  two  horns  ; 
and  there  was  no  power  in  the  nun  to  stand  before  him,  but 
he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon  him :  and 
there  was  none* that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  of  his  hand." 

On  returning  from  Corinth,  Alexander  instantly  held  a 
council  of  kis  chief  officers  and  grandees,  to  deliberate  on  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  invasion  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  They  all  approved  of  entering  on  this  great 
enterprise  without  delay,  except  Antipater  and  Parmenio,  who 
wished  him  first  to  choose  a  consort  to  secure  a  successor  to 
his  throne.  This  prudential  advice  accorded  ill  with  his  fiery 
temper ;  and  he  expressed  the  purpose  of  observinof  a  craDa 
festival  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods.  This  being 
finished,  he  settled  his  domestic  afiairs,  and  conferred  special 
honours  on  his  friends,  giving  to  one  an  estate  in  land,  to 
another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  fourth 
the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  as  all  the  revenues  of  his  demeaiea 
were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by  his  donations,  Per- 
diccas  said  to  him,  ^'  My  Lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for  your- 
self 1"  Alexander  replying,  "  Hope :"  Perdiccas  said,  "  The 
same  hope  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  us ;"  and  so  refused  very 
generously  to  accept  of  what  the  king  had  appointed  him. 
Having  appointed  Antipater  viceroy,  with  an  army  of  about 
twelve  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  foot,  he  pro- 
oeeded  with  his  army  to  the  Hellespont.  He  carried  with 
him  scarcely  more  money  or  provisions  then  were  nooanary 


10  mtppcftt  for  a  month  die  thifty  thousand  foot  and  five  thou- 
sand none,  which  constituted  the  entire  amotint  of  his  army. 
These  were  all  men  of  true  hmvery,  each  being  accounted 
worthy  to  Command,  and  admired  for  zeal  to  obey.  All  the 
officers  were  sixty  years  of  age,  and  they  had  shared  with  his 
&ther  in  his  toils,  victories,  and  triumphs.  The  sudden  ar- 
rival of  the  army  at  the  Granicus,  astonished  and  alarmed  the 
Persian  troops,  who  lined  its  opposite  banks.  These  fiercely 
attacked  the  invaders  when  they  entered  the  river,  but  were 
«oon  repelled,  and  in  the  battle  which  followed  they  were 
completely  defeated.  A  great  number  of  the  Persian  officers 
lay  oead  on  the  field  of  battle.  Arsites  fled  to  Phrygia,  where, 
overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe, it  is  said  he  took  his  own  life.  The  conqueror  hasted 
on  to  Sard  is,  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  bulwark 
of  the  western  division  of  the  empire.  The  citizens  delivered 
him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  he  granted  them  liberty,  and  the 
privilege  oi  governing  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws. 
Afler  a  few  days  he  entered  Ephesus,  restored  its  popular 
form  of  government,  and  ordered  the  tribute  hitherto  bestowed 
on  Diana  to  be  continued.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
rising  anew  at  the  expense  of  all  Asia.  The  boundless  desire 
of  fame  impelled  him  to  declare  that  he  purposed  to  provide 
all  that  was  required  to  finish  the  edifice,  on  condition  that  his 
name  alone  should  be  inscribed  on  it.  In  declining  the  ofier, 
the  Ephesians  averted  his  displeasure,  by  declaring  that  it 
WES  not  becoming  for  one  god  to  erect  monuments  to  another. 

Meantime  the  Asiastic  Greeks  were  not  slow  to  send  him 
messengers,  with  the  keys  of  their  cities.  But  when  his  army 
had  reached  Miletus,  he  found  its  gates  shut  against  him ;  for 
Memnon,  with  many  Greeks,  had  taken  possession  of  its  for- 
tress, and  the  citizens  were  encouraged  to  defend  themselves, 
from  expectation  of  the  aid  of  the  fleet.  The  |;arrison,  how- 
ever, after  displaying  prodigious  valour,  believing  further  re- 
sistance useless,  procured  an  honourable  capitulation,  and  re- 
tired. Memnon  proceeded  to  Halicarnassus,  a  strong  city  in 
Caria,  and  was  followed  by  Alexander.  After  a  long  and 
noble  defence,  the  faithful  Rhodian  deemed  it  for  the  interest 
of  his  master  to  abandon  the  city.  Leaving  a  strong  garrison 
in  the  citadel,  with  ample  provisions,  he  escaped  by  sea  to  thj 
adjacent  island  of  Cos,  carrying  with  him  the  surviving  cit: 
zens,  and  all  their  riches. 

At  diis  time  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Caria,  a  princess 
named  Ada,  possessed  nothing  but  £e  fortress  of  Alindss. 
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Am  soon  as  Alexander  arrived  in  the  province,  she  publidy 
adopted  \nxii  for  her  eon.  Flattered  by  this  trifling  token  of 
esteem,  he  committed  to  her  the  ffoveniment  of  Halicarnassus. 
'<  Tiiis  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  me  deep  sense  she  had  of  the 
favours  received  from  Alexander,  sent  him  every  day  meats' 
dressed  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  delicious  pies  of  all  sorta, 
and  the  most  excellent  cooks  of  every  kind.  Alexander  an* 
swered  the  queen  on  this  occasion,  ^^  That  all  this  train  was 
of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  much  better 
cooks  whom  Leonidas  his  governor  had  given  him,  one  of 
whom  prepared  him  for  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was  by  walk- 
ing a  great  deal  in  the  morning  very  early ;  and  the  other 
prenared  him  an  excellent  supper,  and  that  was  dining  very 
moderately."  After  receiving  the  homage  of  several  kings, 
the  army  of  the  conqueror  withdrew  to  winter  quarters.  On 
this  occasion  he  permitted  all  the  soldiers  who  had  recently 
married  to  return  with  their  wives  to  Macedon  and  spend  the 
winter,  on  condition  of  joining  the  army  in  the  spring.  In 
this  act  he  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  show  that  he  had  been, 
by  Aristotle  or  some  other  person,  made  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  Moses ;  for  no  similar  custom  was  recommended  by 
any  legislator  of  Greece  or  Persia. 

Alexander  early  the  next  year,  resolved  to  subdue  the  mara- 
time  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might,  with  more  safety- 
advance  into  Upper  Asia  and  combat  Darius,  who  had  avowed 
his  determination  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies. 
On  the  wings  of  victory,  Alexander  passed  alon?  the  coast, 
and,  without  great  difficulty,  accomplished  the  object  of  his 
campaign.  His  position  at  this  time  was  somewhat  critical ; 
for  Darius,  on  learning  the  state  of  the  war  in  Asia  Minor, 
approved  of  the  counsel  given  him  by  Memnon,  to  transfer, 
if  possible,  the  great  combat  for  empire  to  Macedon.  The 
Rhodian  knew  that  if  a  Persian  army  invaded  that  kingdom, 
it  would  be  strengthened  by  Sparta  and  other  Grecian  states, 
who  were  known  to  be  disaflected  to  Alexander ;  and  that,  by 
consequence,  the  latter  could  not  avoid  returning  to  Europe 
to  protect  his  native  dominions.  Providence  interposed  in 
his  favour  ;  for  Memnon,  who  was  appointed  admiral  pf  the 
fleet  and  general  of  the  forces  which  he  had  pused,  in  at- 
tempting first  the  reduction  of  the  Grecian  islands,  lost  his 
life  oefore  Mitylene.  He  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  greatest  commander  under  Darius,  and  may  be  de- 
nominatod  the  last  remaining  pillar  of  the  empira  Informa* 
tion  of  his  death  no  sooner  reached  Alexander  in  Gapado6ia» 
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than  he  commenced  his  march  into  Upper  Asia,  and  gave  hia 
army  little  rest  till  they  took  possession  of  Tarsus. 

Arriving  in  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year,  the  kingp, 
covered  with  perspiration  and  dust,  bathed  in  the  Cydnus, 
the  river  which  runs  through  the  city.  He  suddenly  fainted, 
and  was  carried  to  his  tent,  where  he  remained  sometime 
insensible.  The  report  that  he  was  expiring  threw  the  whole 
army  into  the  utmost  consternation,  'rheir  hopes  almost  ex- 
tinguished, terror  overwhelmed  them  from  the  apprehension 
of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  enemy.  Returning  sensibility 
was  succeeded- by  a  violent  fever.  Only  one  physician  had 
the  courage  to  prescribe  any  remedy ;  for  all  the  pli3^icians  as 
well  as  the  army  despaired  of  his  recovery,  and  they  doubted 
not  that  whosoever  gave  him  medicine  would  be  accused  of 
poisoning  him  to  procure  the  immense  sum  which  Darius 
had  publicly  promised  to  any  one  who  should  kill  him. 
Philip,  an  Acamanian,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  and  had  at- 
tended him  professionally  from  his  youth,  engaged  to  cure 
him,  and  succeeded.  The  boldness  of  the  physician  and  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  alike  astonished  the  spectators.  Per- 
menio,  it  is  said,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander,  entreated  him  to  be- 
ware of  Philip,  for  Darius  had  bribed  him.  Happily  ho 
disregarded  the  warning,  and  handing  the  letter  to  Philip, 
he  instantly  drank  the  prepared  medicine,  while  he  was  read- 
ing it. 

Darius  had  already  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
His  march  more  resembled  the  triumphal  procession  of  an 
immense  multitude  accompanying  a  conqueror,  than  that  of 
an  army  on  whose  exertions  were  suspended  the  destiny  of 
the  empire  of  the  world.  The  most  eminent  historians  con- 
ceived it  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  army,  computed  by  some  at 
four  and  by  others  at  six  hundred  thousand  men,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  royal  family,  court,  and  the  nobles  of  the  em- 
pire, carrying  with. them  immense  riches  and  adorned  in  the 
highest  degree  of  oriental  splendour.  ISiothing  in  their  eyes 
seemed  more  easy  and  certain  than  the  entire  destruction  of 
Alexander,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  young  maniac. 

On  hearing  that  Darius  was  not  far  distant  from  Cilicia, 
Alexander  immediately  proceeded  with  his  army  through  the 
Syrian  Pass,  but  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  weather 
halted  at  the  city  of  Mynandrus.  The  cause  of  his  delay 
was  interpreted  by  the  flatterers  of  Darius  as  a  proof  of  his 
conscious  weakness  and  terror,  and  they  prevailed  <m  the  vain 
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monarch  to  pnnae  hiiOi  and  not  regard  the  adfice  of  hk 
Greek  officers;  who  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  waiting 
in  the  plains  for  his  approach,  because  such  a  positioB  alone 
would  permit  the  inunense  army  of  the  Persians  to  be  brought 
against  the  enemy. 

The  armies  met  near  the  small  city  of  Issus,  in  Cilicla. 
.  The  field  of  battle  was  comparatively  a  narrow  plain,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  sea, 
and  divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river  Pinarius^ 
now  called  Deli-sou.  A  sanguinary  combat  terminated  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Persians  Darius  was  one  of  the  first 
who  fled  in  his  chariot ;  but  getting  afterwards  into  cragffy, 
rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback,  throwing  down  ma 
bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle.  After  the  victory  was  abso- 
lutely secure,  Alexander  pursued  him  some  time,  but  judgioff 
that  he  could  not  overtake  him  without  neglecting  afikirs  of 
greater  immediate  interest  than  even  the  capture  of  Dariiifli 
he  returned  to  his  army.  The  Persian  camp  was  deserted, 
except  by  the  king's  mother,  the  queen,  with  her  daughieia 
and  an  infant  son,  attended  by  a  few  Persian  ladies ;  for  the 
rest  had  been  carried  to  Damascus,  with  part  of  Dariue's  trea* 
sure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  court.  No  more  than  three  thousand  talents 
were  found  in  his  camp,  but  the  rest  of  tbe  treasure  fell  aiker 
wards  into  the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of 
Damascus.  Alexander  behaved  to  the  roval  family  so  nobly 
and  generously  that  he  was  justly  admir^  by  his  friends  and 
almost  beloved  by  his  captives.  The  ladies  were  celebrated, 
like  their  king,  tot  personal  perfection.  Alexander,  having 
once  visited  them,  would  no  more  look  on  the  queen,  nor  even 
sufier  any  one  to  speak  in  his  presence  of  her  beauty. 

Exclusive  of  the  great  riches,  consisting  of  gold,  splendid 
equipages,  golden  vases  and  bridles,  and  a  magnificent  tent, 
found  in  the  camp,  Parmenio  received  from  the  governors  of 
Damascus  money  or  plate  which  required  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  men.  and  seven  thousand  beasts  to  carry. 

The  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  approach  of  the  great 
conqueror.  Thence  he  advanced  on  Phenicia,  and  received 
the  submission  of  the  citizens  of  Babylos  and  Sidou.  The 
king  of  the  latter  city  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  on  account 
of  his  partiality  for  Dariua  Alexander  commissioned  his 
favourite  Hephieston  to  select  a  successor.  He  ofiered  the 
crown  to  two  young  men  of  respectable  fiuniiy.  They  de- 
clined the  gift,  because  it  was,  by  the  laws  of  their  country 
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heredilury.  Aatooislied  and  deUglHed  with  their  self-denial 
and  integrity,  he  requested  them  to  name  some  one  of  the 
royal  family,  and  ofier  him  the  crown.  The  only  one  allied 
to  the  royal  race  deemed  by  the  young  men  worthy  of  4he 
throne  was  Abdolonymus,  a  day-labourer  in  a  garden.  Re- 
garding their  ofier  as  an  insult,  they  forcibly  arrayed  him  in 
the  dress  of  royalty,  and  conducted  him  to  the  palace.  His 
aspect  became  his  noble  descent ;  and  Alexander  eagerly  de* 
sired  him  to  say,  how  he  endured  labour  and  poverty.  He 
re][died,  '^  Would  to  the  gods  that  I  may  bear  this  crown 
with  equal  patience.  These  hands  have  procured  me  all  I 
desired ;  and  whilst  I  possessed  nothing,  I  wanted  nothing.'' 
This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of  Abdolonymas's 
virtae ;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  the  rich  fur- 
niture which  had  belonged  to  Strato,  and  part  of  the  Persian 
plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces to  his  dominions. 

The  Tyrians  resolved  to  maintain  their  independence. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  the  conqueror,  with  presents  and 
proviaionB  for  his  followers.  They  were  willing  to  receive 
nim  as  a  friend,  but  declined  to  admit  him  into  their  city. 
He  was  indignant  and  prepared  to  conquer  it  This  was  not 
an  easy  enterprise ;  for  the  city  at  that  time  occupied  a  much 
stronger  position  than  ancient  Tyre,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  not  capable  of  capturing  till  after  a  siege  of  thirteen 
years.  That  city  stood  on  the  continent ;  the  new  one  had 
been  raised  by  the  citizens  on  an  island  about  a  quarter  of 
a  league  from  the  coast  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall 
one  hundred  feet  high ;  and  this  wall  the  Tyrians  strongly 
fortified,  and  confidently  looked  for  assistance  to  repel  the 
enemy  from  Carthage,  which  had  been  founded  and  peopled 
by  their  ancestors.  Though  the  Carthaginians  could  not,  in 
consequence  of  their  war  with  Sicily,  help  them,  they,  by  the 
mightiest  exertions,  long  withstood  the  no  less  strenuous, 
great,  and  persevering  efforts  of  Alexander.  After  his  at- 
tempts to  overcome  them  had  been  repeatedly  foiled  by  sea, 
storms,  or  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  besieged,  he  at  length  com- 
pleted a  mound  which  connected  the  city  with  the  continent, 
and  soon  after  took  the  city  by  a  desperate  assault.  It  was 
during  this  siege  that  the  Tyrians,  the  wonder  of  the  world 
for  their  wisdom,  and  skill  m  commercial  pursuits,  showed 
their  extreme  ignorance  in  religion,  and  their  excessive  super- 
stitions, by  fastening,  by  a  gold  chain,  the  statue  of  ApoUo  to 
the  altar  of  Herciues,  lest  the  deity  should,  as   some  had 
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dreamed,  desert  them,  and  pass  07er  to  the  enemy.  The  con- 
queror gave  up  the  city  to  plunder  and  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter, and  many  thousands  were  put  to  death.  The  Sidonians 
in  the  Persian  army  saved  about  fifteen  thousand,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  sold  into  slavery.  From  this  overthrow  Tyre 
never  recovered ;  and  it  has  been  for  many  generations  one  of 
the  most  signal  monuments  of  the  truth  otthe  prophetic  word. 

The  earliest  state  of  the  conmierce  of  the  world  is  to  be 
learned  most  correctly  from  the  description  of  Tyre  in  the 
xxvi.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
intelligent  reader  is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  wealth  and  the  extent  of  the  power  and  commerce  by  sea 
and  land  of  Tyre.  She  was  the  nursery  of  trade,  of  science, 
and  arts ;  and  her  citizens  were  perhaps  never  surpassed  in 
activity  and  industry  by  any  people.  Tyre  had  numerous 
colonies,  besides  Carthage,  which  was  long  the  powerful  and 
dreaded  rival  of  Rome.  While  Tyre  on  the  continent,  was 
the  first  city  in  the  world,  in  opulence  and  power,  Isaiah,  more 
than  a  century  before  Nebuchadnezzar  appeared  on  the  theatre 
of  the  world,  predicted  its  fall.  That  monarch  destroyed  it,  and 
two  hundred  years  later  its  ruins  were  employed  by  Alexander 
in  the  construction  of  the  mound  which  extended  from  the 
shore  to  the  island,  the  site  of  new  Tyre.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  language  of  the  prophet  respected  old  Tyre, 
and  it  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter :  "  Thou  shalt  be  sought 
for,  yet  thou  shalt  never  be  found  again."  Tyre  on  the  island 
recovered  considerably  its  commerce  after  its  overthrow  by 
Alexander.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  gospel  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity.  They  experienced  many  vicissitudes  in  suc- 
cessive ages.  The  Crusaders  found  Tyre  possessed  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce,  when,  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  captured 
it  from  the  Saracens.  But  it  has  rapidly  decayed  since  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks ;  and  no  remarkable  ruins  are  seen 
to  attest  its  former  greatness.  Instead  of  the  lofty  houses,  for 
which  it  was  famed,  the  traveller  beholds  only  a  few  wretched 
huts ;  and  on  the  ground,  long  covered  with  the  products  of 
all  lands,  his  eyes  look  on  a  few  nets  of  poor  fishers. 

Having  humbled  the  Tyrians,  the  conqueror  marched  to 
Jerusalem  to  revenge  himself  on  its  inhabitants,  whose  leaders 
had  steadil}*^  refused  to  serve  him,  and  supply  his  army  with 
provisions.  This  was  enough  to  stir  up  the  fierceness  of  his 
wrath ;  for  Judea  was  the  principal  country  from  which  food 
could  be  procured  to  sustain  his  troops,  while  they  besieged 
Tyre.     He  must,  however,  have  admired,  if  he  did  not  ap- 
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prove,  the  argument  by  which  they  apologised  for  their  extra- 
ordinary conduct:  They  expressed  no  desire  to  oppose  Alex- 
ander, but  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Darius,  and,  while 
he  lived,  they  must  adhere  to  their  oath,  and  not  voluntarily 
acknowledge  any  other  sovereign.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  Jaddua  the  high-priest;  and  his  con- 
duct, with  its  happy  results,  Josephus  relates  in  great  simpli- 
city. On  learning  that  Alexander  was  about  to  attack  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  in  agony,  for  "  he  knew  not  how  he  should 
meet  the  Macedonians,  since  the  king  was  displeased  at  his 
foregoino'  disobedience.  He  therefore  ordained  that  the  peo* 
pie  should  make  supplications,  and  should  join  with  him  m 
ofering  sacrifice  to  God,  whom  he  besought  to  protect  that 
nation,  and  to  deliver  them  from  the  perils  that  were  comins^ 
upon  them ;  whereupon  God  warned  him  in  a  dream,  which 
came  upon  him  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice,  that  he  should 
take  courage,  and  adorn  the  city,  and  open  the  gates ;  that 
the  rest  should  appear  in  white  garments,  but  that  he  and 
the  priests  should  meet  the  king  in  the  habits  proper  to 
their  order,  without  the  dread  of  any  ill  consequences,  which 
the  providence  of  God  would  prevent.  Upon  which,  when 
he  rose  from  his  sleep,  he  greatly  rejoiced  ;  and  declared  to 
all  the  warning  he  had  received  from  God.  According  to 
which  dream  he  acted  entirely,  and  so  waited  for  the  coming 
of  the  king.  And  when  he  understood  that  he  was  not  far  from 
the  city,  he  went  out  in  procession,  with  the  priests  and  the 
multitude  of  the  citizens.  The  procession  was  venerable,  and 
the  manner  of  it  different  from  that  of  other  nations.  It 
reached  to  a  place  called  Sapha,  which  name  translated  into 
Greek  signifies  a  prospect^  for  you  have  thence  a  prospect 
both  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple ;  and  when  the  Pheni- 
cians  and  the  Chaldeans  that  followed  him,  thought  they 
should  have  liberty  to  plunder  the  city,  and  torment  the  high- 
priest  to  death,  which  the  king's  displeasure  fairly  promised 
them,  the  very  reverse  of  it  happened  ;  for  Alexander,  when 
lie  saw  the  multitude  at  a  distance,  in  white  garments,  while 
the  priests  stood  clothed  with  fine  hnen,  and  the  high-priest 
in  purple  and  scarlet  clothing,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head, 
havmg  the  golden  plate  whereon  the  name  of  Grod  was  ^ 
engraved,  he  approached  by  himself  and  adored  that  name,  * 
and  first  saluted  the  high-priest.  The  Jews  also  did  alto- 
gether, with  one  voice,  salute  Alexander,  and  encompass  him 
about ;  whereupon  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  rest  wcare  sur- 
prised at  what  Alexander  had  done,  and  supposed  him  dis* 
vol..  I.  13 
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otdared  in  his  mind.  However,  Paitnenio  alone  wettt  np  to 
him,  and  asked  him  how  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  all  ctnen 
adored  him,  he  should  adore  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews  ? 
To  whom  he  replied,  <I  did  not  adore  him,  but  that 
G^  who  hath  honoured  him  with  his  high  priesthood ;  for 
I  saw  this  vory  person  in  a  dream,  in  this  very  habit, 
when  I  was  at  t>ioe  in  Macedonia,  who,  when  I  was  con- 
suiering  with  myself  how  I  might  obtain  the  dominion  of  Asia 
exhort^  me  to  make  no  delay,  but  boldly  to  pass  orer  the 
aea  thither,  for  that  he  would  conduct  my  army,  and  would 

SVe  me  the  dominion  over  the  Persians ;  whence  it  is,  that 
iving  seen  no  other  in  that  habit,  and  now  seeing  this  per- 
eon  in  it,  and  remembering  that  vision,  and  the  exhortation 
which  I  had  in  my  dream,  I  believe  that  I  bring  this  army 
vnder  the  divine  conduct,  and  shall  therewith  conquer  Darius 
and  destroy  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  that  all  things 
will  succeed  according  to  what  is  in  my  own  mind ;'  and 
when  he  had  said  this  to  Parmenio,  and  had  given  the  high- 
{wriest  his  right  hand,  the  priests  ran  alonp^  by  him,  and  he 
came  into  the  city  ;  and  when  he  went  up  mto  the  temple,  he 
ofiered  sacrifice  to  God,  according  to  the  higfh  priest's  direc- 
tion, and  magnificently  treated  both  the  high-priest,  and  the 
priests;  and  when  the  book  of  Daniel  was  showed  him 
wherein  Daniel  declared  that  one  of  the  Greeks  should  de- 
stroy the  empire  of  the  Persians,  he  supposed  that  himself 
was  the  person  intended ;  and  as  he  was  then  glad,  he  dis- 
missed tne  multitude  for  the  present,  but  the  next  day  he 
tailed  them  to  him,  and  bade  them  ask  what  favours  they 
pleased  of  him ;  whereupon  the  hifi^h-priest  desired  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  laws  of  their  forerathers,  and  might  pay  no 
tribute  on  the  seventh  year.  He  granted  all  they  desired  ; 
and  when  they  entreated  him  that  he  would  permit  the  Jews 
in  Babylon  and  Media  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  also,  he 
willingly  promised  to  do  hereafter  what  they  desired:  and 
when  he  said  to  the  multitude  that  if  any  of  them  would  list 
themselves  in  his  army  on  this  condition,  that  they  should 
continue  under  the  laws  of  their  fore&thers,  and  live  accord- 
ing to  them,  he  was  willing  to  take  them  with  him,  many 
were  ready  to  accompany  him  in  his  wars." 

From  this  time  the  Jews  so  freely  and  numerously  mixed 
with  the  Greeks  that  the  Grecian  knguage  was  adopted  by 
mtiltitades  of  them  everywhere,  and  thus  Divine  providence 
was  pepartng  the  wajr  K>r  the  accomplishment  of  the  many 
fNwdaetions  ofthe  religious  union  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one 
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ffTeat  commuQity.  Thongh  the  Jews  were  thus  Grecianised 
ID  language,  and  doubtless  partly  in  manners,  generally,  they 
tenaciously  held  fast  their  religion,  and  most  zealously  dissem- 
inated it  among  the  nations.  Of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  and 
of  their  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  many  proofs  in  subsequent 
pages.  Alexander  unhappily  appears  to  have  profited  little  by 
Lis  intercourse  with  the  Jews.  The  knowledge  which  he 
may  have  acquired  of  the  True  God  had  no  salutary  effect  on 
his  mind.  Hithereto  in  his  conquests  he  had  associated  in 
some  degree  justice  and  mercy  with  the  tremendous  display 
of  his  power.  Thus  he  either  acted  from  the  generous  affec- 
tions of  his  nature,  or  from  desire  to  be  esteemed  by  the  in- 
telli^nt  for  his  personal  excellence.  In  like  manner  he  had 
careiuUy  worshipped  the  imaginary  gods,  that  he  might  pre- 
vail on  the  superstitious  to  reverence  his  authority.  But  self- 
sufficiency  and  vanity  were  predominant  feelings  m  his  heart ; 
and  these  were  strengthened  by  success  and  ^ttery ;  so  that 
be  soon  conducted  himself  without  much  regard  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  wise,  or  the  fear  of  the  superstitious.  He  became 
the  slave  of  every  evil  impulse,  passion,  and  appetite,  and 
quickly  indicated  that  his  mind  cherished  not  one  correct 
moral  principle.  His  savage  nature  was  discovered  by  his 
treatment  of  the  Tyrians,  who  had  nobly  dared  to  arrest  his 
progress  in  conquest ;  his  treatment  of  them  was  after  the 
usual  manner  of  conquerors.  His  barbarity  to  the  governor  of 
Graza  convinced  all  that  he  would  no  more  be  admired  for  self- 
government,  or  loved  for  clemency ;  it  was  no  longer  doubtful 
that  he  deserved  to  be  ranked  among  "  the  beasts''  of  prey, 
whose  work  is  to  inflict  misery  on  sinful  man.  Presuming 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  pursued  the  course  of  a  malignant  de- 
mon. Graza  was  the  frontier  defence  of  Egypt  from  Syrian 
intrusion  j  it  lay  about  sixty  miles  from  Jerusalem  on  the  road 
to  Egypt,  and  being  strongly  fortified,  the  possession  of  it  was 
indispensable  to  one  who  proposed  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  glory  of  Gaza  had  survived  that  of  the 
other  cities  of  the  Philistines ;  but  its  ruin,  like  theirs,  had 
been  predicted  by  Him  whose  word  never  fails.  The  sen- 
tence had  gone  forth,  "  Baldness  shall  come  upon  Gaza.  I 
will  set  a  fire  upon  the  wall  of  Gaza,  which  shall  devour  the 
palaces  thereof  The  king  shall  perish  from  Gaza."  Succes- 
sively subjugated  by  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  it  was  still 
a  noble  city  when  Ale.^ander  besieged  it,  and  after  repeated 
attempts  to  take  it,  it  fell  before  him ;  he  was  twice  wounded 
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daring  the  siege.  The  fidelity  and  bravery  of  ix»  governor 
Betis,  which  ought  to  have  secured  the  respect  of  the  victor, 
inflamed  his  fierce  passions,  and  he  selected  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  cruel  mode  of  extin squishing  the  life  of  his  victim. 
Pretending  to  have  descended  from  the  Achilles  of  Homer, 
who  had  dragged  the  dead  body  of  Hector  around  the  walls 
of  Troy,  he  determined  to  exceed  the  barbarity  of  his  ances- 
tor. Accordingly  he  ordered  a  cord  to  be  passed  through  the 
heels  of  Betis,  and,  binding  it  to  his  chariot,  dragged  him 
round  the  city  till  he  expired.  His  revenge  on  the  citizens 
of  Gaza  was  equally  violent  and  brutish ;  he  cut  ten  thousand 
of  the  men  in  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest,  with  the  women 
and  children,  for  slaves. 

Leaving  a  garrison  in  Gaza,  he  hurried  on  to  Pelusium, 
B.  c.  331.  Here  he  met  a  multitude  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
hailed  him  as  a  deliverer ;  for  as  they  had,  from  the  days  of 
Xerxes,  abhorred  the  Persians,  they  were  ready  to  worship 
the  mighty  king  who  had  destroyed  their  dommion.  The 
Persian  governor,  Mazaeus,  knowmg  that  he  was  not  able  to 
protect  the  capital  Memphis,  and  that  Darius,  his  sovereign, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him,  he  therefore  set  open 
the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  eight  hun- 
dred talents,  (about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds,) 
and  all  the  king's  furniture.  Thus  Alexander  possessed  him- 
self of  all  Egypt,  without  meeting  with  the  least  opposition. 

The  native  power  of  the  Egyptians  had  been  a  considerable 
time  broken,  but  its  decay  was  most  probably  much  hastened 
by  their  entire  subjugation  to  the  enterprising  Greeks.  Thus 
the  decree  of  Heaven  to  debase  Egypt  was  progressively  un- 
veiled, and  the  prophetic  word  confirmed.  But  that  country 
ceased  not  to  be  one  of  the  mediums  by  which  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe  dispensed  his  favours  to  man.  Though  the 
natives  decreased  till  they  almost,  if  not  altogether,  disap- 
peared, yet  the  comparatively  civilized  Greeks  improved  their 
new  position,  and  widely  spread  by  commerce  their  fame, 
beautiful  language,  attractive  literature,  improved  science,  and 
the  elegant  arts ;  and  in  due  time  bowed  to  the  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  boasted  in  the  Son  of  David  as  the  only  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  the  human  race. 

Pride  of  uninterrupted  victory  inflated  Alexander's  vain 
and  haughty  mind,  so  that  it  readily  admitted  the  wildest  and 
most  ridiculous  phantasies  of  fanaticism ;  and  the  reveries  of 
the  poetical  mytnology  of  his  Homer,  which  had  previously 
perverted  his  heart,  acquired  over  his  strong  imagination  all 
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tne  force  of  realities.  The  greater  number,  if  not  every  one 
of  the  poet's  heroes,  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  gods ;  and 
certainly  he  who  equalled  any  of  these  heroes,  and  was,  he 
said,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  among  them, 
ought  to  be  universally  acknowledged  a  son  of  one  of  the 
chief  gods.  To  attain  this  hio^h  dignity,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
cure the  favourable  repose  of  the  far-famed  oracle  of  Jupiler- 
Ammon.  The  temple  of  this  idol  was  seated  in  a  small  oasis 
in  the  desert  of  Lybia,  twelve  days*  journey  from  Memphis. 
The  way  thither  presented  little  else  than  a  solitary  region  of 
burning  sands,  in  which  Cambyses  was  reported  to  have  lost 
fifty  thousand  soldiers,  when  he  rashly  traversed  them.  A 
similar  disaster  threatened  Alexander  and  his  army;  and  if 
we  may  believe  historians,  they  were  only  saved  from  entire 
destruction  by  a  miraculous  fall  of  rain.  The  chief  priest  of 
the  temple  haid  more  policy  than  to  refuse  the  conqueror  all 
his  desire,  and  accordingly  he  publicly  declared  him  to  be  the 
son  of  Jupiter.  Alexander  expressed  his  gratitude  for  this  fa- 
vour, ana  honoured  the  god  by  sacrifice  and  magnificent  pre- 
sents, and  gave  an  ample  reward  to  the  priests.  He  marched 
back  to  Egypt  in  triumph,  and  assumed  from  this  time,  in  all 
his  private  letters,  and  public  decrees  and  orders,  the  lofty 
sounding  title,  "  Alexander,  King,  Son  of  Jupiter- Ammon." 
And  though  derided  by  all  in  secret,  few  declined  to  reverence 
him  in  public  as  a  god. 

Notwithstanding  this  debasement  of  his  imagination  and 
affections,  the  splendour  of  his  great  intellectual  talents  and 
acquirements  was  not  obscured ;  of  this  Alexandria,  in  Egypt, 
was  a  striking  evidence  to  future  generations.  Not  far  from 
the  Nile,  he  observed  opposite  Pharos,  an  island^  which  is 
now  a  peninsula,  a  position  on  the  coast  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  site  of  a  great  commercial  city.  He  drew  the  plan, 
and  entrusted  the  execution  to  Democrates,  deemed  the  most 
skilful  architect  of  the  age,  and  famous  as  the  rebuild  er  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  Alexander  saw  its  rise,  and  en- 
couraged many  of  the  most  reputable  people  of  different  na- 
tions to  become  its  citizens.  Among  these  were  not  a  few 
Jews,  to  whom  he  granted  equal  privileges  with  his  own  Ma- 
cedonians, and  complete  liberty  to  live,  in  regard  to  religion, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  own  nation. 
This  city,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name,  possessed  two  ex- 
cellent harbours,  accessible  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Nile, 
and  the  Red  Sea.  By  these  advantages,  it  drew  to  it,  in 
a  brief  period,  all  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West ;  and 
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became  the  capital  of  Egjrpt,  the  retort  of  all  natiaiiBy  and  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  on  the  globe.  Near  its  site  is 
the  modem  city  of  the  same  name,  wiui  its  harbour  and  road- 
stead, the  latter  of  which  ships  of  Christian  nations  only  are 
permittted  to  enter.  A  confused  mass  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  is  still  visible. 

The  building  and  future  prosperity  of  this  city  doubtless 
contributed  much  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  influence  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  from  it  was  also  extensively  diaseminated 
the  principles  of  the  true  religion.  It  was,  indeed,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  after  ages,  for  a  long  period,  one  oif  the  principal  seats 
of  science,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion  first,  and  next  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Alexander  divided  the  kingd(»n  into  districts,  over  each 
of  which  he  appointed  a  governor,  subordinate  to  &  chief 
governor,  an  Egyptian,  named  Doloaspes,  who  was  com- 
manded to  govern  the  natives  according  to  their  own  lawa 
and  customs.  Macedonian  oflicers  were  alone  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  all  the  garrisons  and  troops. 


CHIPTEE  I. 


THE  REIGNS  OF  DARIUS  CODOMANUS  AN1>  ALEXAN* 
DER  THE  GREAT,  CONTINUED. 


While  Alexander  was  employed  in  the  subjugation  of  Sy- 
ria, Phenicia,  and  B^pt,  he  twice  received  proposals  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  from  Darius^  which  he  indignantly  rejected ; 
the  humblest  one  conceded  to  him  only  the  sovereignty  of  the 
legions  of  which  he  was  already  in  possession.  Darius  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  another  great  effort  to  recover  his 
power ;  and  his  rival  afiRirded  him  ample  time  to  raise  an  im- 
mense army.  Alexander's  army  was  also  augmented  by 
many  soldiers  from  Greece,  and  he  ordered  all  his  forces  to 
assemble  at  Tyre.  He  was  prevented  from  reaching  them  as 
soon  as  he  expected^  by  an  unexpected  incident  in  Samarii^ 
The  inhabitants,  regardless  of  their  oath  to  Darius,  had  at 
once  submitted  to  Alexander,  and  supplied  him  with  troopf 
imd  provisions  during  his  siege  of  Tyre.  On  this  account, 
they  hoped  to  have  received  more  favour  from  him  than  the 
Jews.  Being  disappointed,  their  chief  men,  on  his  departing 
from  Jerusalem  for  Egypt,  had  presented  to  him  a  petition  tp 
lemit  the  tribute  of  the  seventh  year,  because  they  were  Jews 
by  descent  He  doubtless  suspected  the  truth  of  their  claima; 
but  he  pledged  himself  to  examine  them,  and  visit  their  tem- 
ple, on  his  return  from  Egypt.  This  conduct  appeared  tt 
them  unjust,  and  they  not  only  refused  the  tribute  aemandei 
by  the  Grecian  sfovemor,  but  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  conr 
sumed  him  and  his  servants.  He  was  beloved  by  his  master, 
and  his  death  was  fearfully  revenged ;  for  Alexander  put 
many  of  them  to  d^th,  sent  a  number  to  Upper  Effypt,  dfr 
airoyed  their  capital,  and  gave  part  of  the  land  to  the  Jewi^ 
and  the  remainder  to  a  colony  of  Macedonians.  The  few 
Samaritans  who  escaped,  afterwards  built  Shechem,  or  Sychaj^ 
vhidi  is  still  occupied  by  their  descendants. 
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With  an  anny  of  little  more  than  forty  or  &^y  thoiuand, 
Alexander  marched  from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus,  the  raodera  £1- 
Der,  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he  easily  passed  on  a  bridge. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Tigris,  which,  flowing  deep  and 
rapid,  was  only  by  extraordinary  exertions  forde^i.  And  here, 
probably,  his  progress  would  have  been  arrested,  had  Darius 
executed  in  season  his  purpose  to  guard  the  river,  and  lay 
waste  the  country.  He  haa  no  apology  for  this  neglect,  except 
want  of  reflection  on  the  celerity  of  the  conqueror's  move- 
ments. The  Persian  army  covered  the  neighbouring  plains 
of  Assyria :  the  army  of  Macedon  rested  near  the  river.  After 
a  third  vain  attempt  to  procure  peace,  by  resigning  to  Alex- 
ander all  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he  led  his  vast 
army  against  him.  The  armies  met  at  Gaugamela,  a  village 
near  the  city  Arbela,  now  called  Arbil,  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal towns  in  the  northern  division  of  Koordistan.  The  seat 
of^  battle  presented  every  advantage  to  the  immense  army  of 
Darius ;  but  he  had  enervated  them,  by  keeping  them  all  un- 
der arms  the  whole  night  preceding  the  battle.  The  contest 
was  dreadful;  for  history  reports  that  three  hundred  thousand 
Persians  were  slain  or  wounded.  Darius  escaped  before  the 
combat  was  over,  and,  with  a  few  attendants,  rode  to  the  river 
Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break  down 
bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this 
generous,  answer,  ^  That  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him  as  to 
make  him  desire  to  preserve  it  by  the  destruction  of  so  many 
thousands  of  his  subjects  and  faithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means, 
would  be  delivered  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they 
had  as  much  rio^ht  to  pass  over  this  bridge  as  their  sovereififn, 
and  consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to  them."  Alter 
riding  a  great  number  of  leagues  at  full  speed,  he  arrived  at 
midnight  at  Arbela.  From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media, 
over  the  Armenian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  nobility,  and  a  few  of  his  guards.  The  battle  of  Arbela, 
fought  in  October,  b.  c.  330,  two  years  afler  the  battle  of 
Issus,  decided  the  destiny  of  the  empire,  which  me^be  consid- 
ered from  this  date  transferred  from  Persia  to  Grecia,  and 
constituting  the  third  empire  of  prophecy. 

Having  spoiled  Arbela,  whicn  contained  the  riches  of  the 
defeated  army,  Alexander  marched  to  Babylon,  where  \ie 
readily  received  all  the  honours  usually  conferred  on  the  most 
admired  kings  of  Persia ;  and  here  he  most  liberally  bestowed 
rewards  and  honours  on  his  triumphant  followers,' who  were 
multiplied  by  several  thousands,  wnom  Antipater,  yiceroy  of 
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MacedoQ,  had  sent  him.    The  wealth  of  Babykm  became  his : 
bat  he  found  much  more  in  Susa,  the  most  delightful  of  all 
the  royal  residences  of  the  empire,  where  he  left  Sysigambisy 
Darius's  mother,  with  the  queen  and  children.     HaYing  re- 
ceived from  Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  purple  stufis  and 
rich  habits,  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  he  presented 
them  to  Sysigambis,  together  with  the  artificers  who  had 
wrought  them ;  for  he  paid  her  every  kind  of  honour,  and 
loved  her  as  tenderly  9S  if  she  had  been  his  mother.     He  like- 
wise commanded  the  messengers  to  tell  her,  that  in  case  she 
&ncied  those  stuf&,  she  might  make  her  grandchildren  learn 
the  art  of  weaving  them,  by  way  of  amusement,  and  to  give 
them  as  presents  to  whomsoever  they  should  think  proper. 
At  these  words,  the  tears,  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed 
but  too  evidently  how  greatly  she  was  displeased  at  these  gifts ; 
the  working  in  wool  being  considered  by  the  Persian  women 
as  the  highest  ignominy.     Those  who  carried  these  presents 
having  told  the  king  that  Sysigambis  was  very  much  dissatis- 
fied, he  thought  himself  oblig^  to  make  an  apology  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  administer  spme  consolation  to  her.     Accord- 
ingly, he  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus:  ''Mother,  the 
stafif  in  which  you  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gift  of  my 
sisters,  but  wrought  by  their  fingers.     Hence  I  beg  you  to 
believe,  that  the  custom  of  my  country  misled  me ;  ami  do  not 
consider  that  as  an  insult,  which  was  owing  entirely  to  igno- 
rance.    I  believe  I  have  not,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  which  I 
knew  interfered  with  your  manners  and  customs,     i  was  told 
that  among  the  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son  to  seat 
himself  in  his  mother's  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her 
leave.     You  are  sensible  how  cautious  I  havealway^  been  in 
this  particular." 

Aifter  conquering  the  country  of  the  Uxii,  which  extended 
from  the  province  of  Susa  to  tne  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  was 
boldly  deiended  by  the  governor  Madetes,  Alexander  hasted 
on  to  Persepolis,  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
which  were  deposited  immense  riches,  and  the  most  valued 
spoils  of  the  conquests  of  the  mightiest  sovereigns.  This  city 
was  at  this  time  the  most  splendid  in  the  East,  and,  we  may 
certainly  add,  in  (he  earth.  Its  ruins,  named  Shehel-Setoon, 
which  signifies  *'the  forty  pillars,"  remain  to  attest  its  vast  ex- 
tent and  grandeur.  These  travellers  describe  with  admiration, 
about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance from  these  astonishing  relics  of  Persian  magnificemoe 
*ue  aeen  the  yeatigae  of  one  of  the  fixe-teinplfle»  ^nd  of  othir 


buUdittgs,  pttrtkolarly  of  the  tomb  of  C^us,  which  indieate 
the  site  of  the  ncred  city  Pleuargftda,  where  Alexander  found 
about  six  thouaand  talents,  estimated  at  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

From  Persepolis  had  proceeded  those  numerous  armies 
whieh  had  laid  waste  Greece  and  other  countries  occupied  by 
the  Orecians ;  and  its  very  name  they  detested.  In  this  Alex- 
ander apparently  or  really  deeply  sympathized  with  them ; 
and  hence,  on  entering  it,  he  called  on  his  soldiers  to  cut  to 
pieces  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  fled  at  his  approach,  and 
to  plunder  the  houses.  In  a  future  season  of  riotous  mirth 
and  dmakenness,  the  soldiers'  hatred  of  the  city  was  inflamed 
to  madness,  by  the  courtesan  Thais,  a  fascinating  and  impure 
native  of  Attica.  8he  called  on  the  conqueror  and  all  his 
guests  to  consume  the  palace  of  Xerxes  who  had  burned 
Athens.  All  obeyed ;  and,  singing  and  dancing,  they  ran  and 
Mt  flie  to  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice. 

Darina  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Ecbatana,  the  modem  Ha- 
madan,  the  summer  royal  residence.  Here  were  collected 
around  him  about  thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  of  whom 
were  Grecians,  who  remained  faithful,  with  three  thousand 
horse,  and  as  many  slingers,  Bactrians  under  the  command  of 
their  governor  Bi«sus.  Alexander  marched  from  Persepolis  to 
attack  that  city.  On  arriving  he  secured  its  treasures,  and  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  king's  army,  that  had  le/l  four  days  before, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  contending  once  more  for  victory. 
But  before  the  approach  of  Alexander,  Darius  wins  barbarous- 
ly and  fatally  wounded  l^  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  a  Persian 
noble.  Their  conduct  being  reprobated  by  the  majority  of 
their  followers,  they  fled  with  as  many  as  adhered  to  thenL 
The  one  proceeded  to  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  to  Bactria. 
Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  embalmed  and 
•ent  to  hie  mother  at  Susa,  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  his  antes- 
tors.  With  hkn  the  Persian  empire  disappeared,  after  having 
subsisted  about  two  centuries. 

Alexander  next  conquered  P&rthia,  received  the  submission 
of  Nabarzanes,  governor  of  Hyrcania,  whom  he  pardoned, 
and  went  on  to  Bactriana,  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  had  as- 
aumed  the  title  of  king  or  that  country.  On  reaching  it  the 
traitor  escaped  and  passed  over  the  river  Oxus,  with  a  few 
troops,  who  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  Bactriana  and  all 
the  surrounding  natidne  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  except 

a  Ilia,  whosa  iMMfaitanta  boasted  that  they  had  neyer  been 
aed  by  Paqjiai    Tkef  aoan  hawewKi  aieknawledfed  that 
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^the  mid  ought  to  submit  to  the  Ifbcedouiana."  In 
Zeoippa,  the  capital  of  a  region  bordering  on  Scythian  A  lex- 
ander  married  Roxana,  a  daughter  of  Oxj^rtes,  one  of  its 
princes,  aqd  here  he  prepared  to  advance  into  India,  to  con- 

Suer  it,  that  he  might  in  no  respect  appear  inferior  to  his  bro- 
ler  gods,  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  whom  tradition  represented 
as  conquerors  of  that  country-  Doubtless  his  purpose  was 
confirmed  by  the  universal  belief  that  India  surpassed  the 
whole  world  in  the  abundance  of  its  ffold,  jewels,  and  precious 
stones.  To  augment  his  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  estath 
lish  his  power,  he  demanded  the  governors  of  the  recent^ 
subdued  regions  to  send  him  thirty  thousand  men,  completely 
armed,  selected  from  the  principal  families  of  the  provinces, 
who  were  most  likely  to  prove  able  soldiers,  and  hostages  fpr 
the  obedience  of  their  respective  countrymen.  The  army 
destined  for  India  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand, magnificently  equipped. 

The  siibjugation  of  the  countries  through  which  he  marched 
to  the  Indus,  the  great  river  of  northern  India^  occupied,  it  is 
said,  about  a  year.  In  a  c.  326,  he  conquered  every  part  of 
the  region  called  the  Punja,  or  Five  Rivers,  which  extended 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Hyphasis,  now  called  Beyah.  The 
five  rivers  which  ffave  name  to  this  country  are  all  branches 
of  the  Indus.  The  conqueror's  troops  refused  to  advance 
farther,  and  afler  using  every  possible  means  of  overcoming 
their  opposition,  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  united 
resolution  to  return  to  Persia. 

Having  constructed  a  large  fieet,  the  army  descended  the 
rivers,  subduing  all  the  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
The  sight  of  the  ocean  highly  excited  Alexander ;  '<  gazing 
with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  that  vast  expanse  of  waters, 
he  imagined  that  this  sight,  worthy  so  great  a  conqueror  98 
himselt,  greatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  he  had, undergone,  and 
the  many  thousand  men  he  had  lost,  to  arrive  at  it  He 
then  ofiered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Nep- 
tune ;  threw  into  the  sea  the  bulls  he  haa  slaufi;htered,  and  a 
great  number  of  golden  cups ;  and  besought  the  Rods  not  to 
snfier  any  mortal  afler  him  to  exceed  the  ^unds  of  his  expe- 
dition. Finding  that  he  had  extended  his  conquests  ta  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  imagined  he  had  com- 
pleted his  mighty  design.  A  fleet  consisting  of  eighty  ves- 
sels of  the  larger  size,  and  above  one  thousand  nine  nundxeA 
of  the  le9ser>  to  be  navigated  by  the  Pheniciai]iS,  Cynriaof, 
Garians,  end  Egyptians  ot  hi$(  trmy,  who  were  fiuou'er  ^ 
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fhe  sea,  were  phced  under  Nearchns,  the  only  officer  who 
had  sufficient,  courage  to  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise 
of  navigating  an  unknown  ocean.  And  his  safe  arrival  at 
Harmusia,  the  modern  Osmus,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
attested  how  completely  qualified  he  was  for  the  office  which 
he  had  accepted. 

Alexander  left  India  several  months  before  the  fleet ;  in  the 
march  the  army  endured  inexpressible  sufferings,  which  de- 
stroyed multitudes.  This,  however,  neither  occasioned  much 
sorrow  to  the  proud  and  selfish  chief,  nor  repressed  his  pas- 
sion for  pomp  and  pleasure.  Accordingly  he  entered  Car- 
mania,  now  Kerman,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
not  with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror, 
but  in  a  kind  of  masquerade  and  bacchanalian  f^tivity,  com- 
mitting the  most  riotous  and  extravagant  actions.  He  was 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  himself  being  seated  on  a  magnifi- 
cent chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was  raised,  in  the  forn* 
of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and  nights  in 
feasts  and  carousing.  This  chariot  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinite  number  of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the 
shape  of  tents,  were  covered  with  rich  carpets  and  purple 
coverlets,  and  others,  shaped  like  cradles,  were  overshadowed 
with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  sides  of  the  roads  and  at  the 
doors  of  houses  a  great  number  of  casks  ready  broached 
were  placed,  whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  flag- 
gons,  cups  and  goblets,  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The 
whole  country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments  and  the 
howling  of  the  bacchanals,  who  with  their  hair  dishevelled, 
and  like  so  many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  aban- 
doning themselves  to  every  kind  of  licentiousness.  All  this 
he  did  in  imitation  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus,  who,  as  we 
are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equipage,  after  he  had  con- 
auered  India.  This  riotous  dissolute  march  lasted  seven 
days,  during  all  which  time  the  army  was  never  sober.  Am- 
'bitious  to  be  admired  and  praised  as  the  first  in  wisdom  as 
well  as  valour,  Alexander  was  extremely  provoked  to  find  that 
the  governors  had  exceedingly  oppressed  the  provinces. 
Nevertheless,  he  ought  to  have  expected  nothing  else :  for  he 
had  generally  either  continued  those  in  office  who,  without  ap- 
pearance of  regret  in  the  first  hour  of  personal  danger,  had 
deserted  their  generous  and  amiable  sovereign,  or  he  had 
selected  others  from  among  the  natives,  persons  distin^ished 
oy  mere  rank,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  whom  he  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  office.    Many  of  these  men,  moot  probably 
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Mjeriog  that  he  would  never  return  from  India,  had  tyran- 
iiiaed  over  the  people,  and  red  need  them  to  the  lowest  condi* 
tion  of  slavery.  These,  and  a  number  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  willingly  executed  their  oppressors'  orders,  were  punished 
with  death.  Alexander  laboured  most  assiduously  to  estab- 
lish a  just  government,  and  was  not  less  careful  to  provide 
what  he  conceived  the  most  appropriate  means  to  consolidate 
his  power.  Every  important  city  and  garrison  was  protected 
by  Grecian  troops,  and  by  example  and  precept  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  the  closest  union,  by  marria^,  between 
the  officers  of  his  army  and  the  chief  families  of  Persia  ;  and 
his  own  example  showed  how  intensely  he  desired  such  a 
union,  for  on  arriving  at  Susa  he  married  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  assumed  all  the  magnificence  and  splendour 
of  oriental  monarchs.  This,  in  his  judgment,  was  consum- 
mate policy,  but  the  results  were  disastrous,  and  speedily  ter- 
minated his  triumphs  and  his  life  ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  imi- 
tating oriental  greatness,  he  gave  himself  up  to  oriental  volup- 
tuousness. He  had  never  discovered  a  correct  perception  or 
undisserabled  love  of  moral  excellence ;  but  from  the  time  he 
captured  Graza  all  the  destructive  passions  and  debasing  ap- 
petites suppressed  whatever  disposition  he  had  previously 
manifested  to  excite  pleasure  in  the  mind  of  the  wise  and  good. 
This  was  seen  in  his  general  conduct  even  before  his  expedi- 
tion into  India ;  he  required  those  who  approached  him  to 
fail  prostrate  at  his  feet,  formed  a  seraglio  of  almost  six  hun- 
dred concubines,  and  a  band  of  eunuchs.  And,  not  satisfied 
with  wearing  a  Persian  robe  himself,  he  also  obliged  his 
generals,  his  friends,  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  couit,  to  put 
on  the  same  dress,  which  gave  them  the  greatest  mortification, 
not  one  of  them,  however,  daring  to  speak  against  this  inno- 
vation, or  contradict  the  prince.  Under  the  mere  shadow  of 
justice,  he  condemned,  on  little  more  than  suspicion,  indivi- 
duals to  whose  military  services  or  counsels  and  wise  su^- 
fifestions  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  successes,  and  his 
hands  shed  the  blood  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants  who 
dared  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Nothing  at  last  would  satisfy 
him  less  than  to  be  treated  by  all  as  a  god,  and  nothing  seems 
to  have  aroused  his  anger  and  resentment  more  than  to  find 
all  his  schemes  ineffectual  to  persuade  the  most  intelligent 
and  independent  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  to  do  nim 
homage  and  duty,  by  falling  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

Among  his  last  acts  was  nis  vain  attempt  to  reMte  Ba^- 
fcni  and  its  province  to  their  aneienC  glory.    He  eiftplij«d 
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t^  thoiuand  men  to  restore  the  temple  of  Beli».  ^  Wbf  p  i 
k  came  to  the  tura  of  the  Jewish  soldiers  who  were  Id  his  - 
army,  to  work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  he  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  their  assistance ;  hut  excused  themselves 
with  saying,  that  as  idolatry  was  forhid  hy  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  assist  in  huilding 
of  a  temple  designed  for  idolatrous  worship;  and  accord- 
ingly not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  pun- 
iahed  for  disobedience,  but  to  no  purpose;  so  that,  at  last, 
Alexander  admiring  their  perseverance,  discharged  and  sent 
them  home  This  delicate  resolution  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson 
to  many  Christians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that  they  are  not 
aUowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action  that 
is  contrary^  to  the  law  of  God.  One  cannot  forbear  admiring 
the  condhct  of  providence  on  this  occasion.  God  had  broke 
to  pieces,  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cyrus,  the  idol  Bel  us, 
the  god  who  rivalled  the  Lord  of  Israel:  he  afterwards 
caused  Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These  first  blows 
which  the  Lord  struck  at  Babylon,  were  so  many  omens  of 
its  total  ruin :  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  Alexander  to  com-  ' 
plete  the  re-building  of  this  temple,  as  for  Julian,  some  cen- 
turies after,  to  restore  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Alexander  consumed  his  time  in  Babylon  principally  in 
licentious  festivals  and  banqueta  Drinking  more  than  usual 
one  evening,  he  fell  on  the  floor,  and  was  carried  perfectlv 
insensible  to  the  palace.  A  violent  fever  supervened,  which 
bai&ed  every  remedy.  Feeling  that  death  had  seized  him, 
he  drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas,  with 
orders  to  convey  his  dead  body  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ara- 
moB.  Perdiccas  in<|uired  when  they  should  pay  him  divine 
honours?  He  rephed,  ^^When  you  are  happy."  Theas 
were  his  last  words.  At  his  death  he  was  thirty-two  years 
^Id,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve. 

Could  we  trace  the  development  of  the  designs  of  Heavmi 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Alexander,  we  should  doubtless 
perceive  innumerable  indications  of  infinite  wisdom,  justice, 
fuid  benevolence.  This  ereat  agent  of  Divine  Providence 
astonished  and  confounded  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  unwise, 
not  less  by  what  he  actually  performed,  than^  by  what  he  at- 
tempted. The  schemes  and  proceedings,  however,  which 
w«re  considered  by  not  a  few  equivocal  signs  of  boundless 
vanity  or  enthusiastic  delusion,  terminated  in  the  making 
kMWn  to  Ihe  westeo  world  numerout  i^nd  OMghty  oatjons. 
AM»of  thi  mm  iiHelUtwt  of  the  kmap  m^  biul  I»bM4 
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with  wonder  and  delight,  the  lands  of  which  they  had  heard 
in  the  fabulous  mythology  of  their  gods,  without  being  able 
to  conceive  much  more  distinctly  of  them  than  of  their  gods, 
the  mere  phantoms  of  their  disordered  imaginations.     Now 
this  discovery  of,  as  it  were,  a  new  world,  may  be  viewed  at 
having  the  same  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, as  the  later  discovery  of  tne  vast  regions  of  America, 
Australasia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  ocean.     Alexan- 
der, Columbus,  and  Cook,  were  impelled,  by  various  and 
powerful  motives,  to  exploits  which  will  command  the  ad* 
miration  of  all  future  ages ;  but  all  their  wanderings  tended 
to  complete  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  dissemination 
in  all  lands  of  the  seed  of  immortal  life,  ordained  to  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  fruits  of  righteousness  in  all  the  nations, 
peoples,  tribes  and  families  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     Chris- 
tians  in  the  first  ages  could  never,  unless  instructed  and  en- 
joined by  Divine  inspiration,  have  thought  of  carrying  the 
gospel  to  ScjTthia  or  India,  had  not  these  countries  been  tra- 
versed by  their  ancestors.     But  a  more  immediate  good  may 
have  accompanied  the  armies  of  Alexander  in  foreifi^n  lands. 
We  have  seen  that  the  most  influential  by  rank,  and  possibly 
by  intelligence,  in  all  the  conquered  res^ions,  joined  him  in 
his  progress  to  conquest ;  and  these  daily  mixing  with  their 
fellow-soldiers  would  naturally  obtain  some   knowledge  of 
their  language  and  sentiments.     Among  these  were  many 
Jews,  for  they  loved  to  serve  Alexander  after  he  had  proved 
the  able  and  willing  friend  of  their  nation.     Now  whatever 
were  their  defects,  it  is  known  to  all,  that,  from  the  time  of 
their  captivity,  their  zeal  for  the  One,  True,  and  Livinsf  Qod, 
was  always  fervent     Through  them  therefore  the  God  of  Is- 
rael was  doubdess  made  known  to  multitudes,  who  had  per- 
haps never  been  taught  that  he  had  revealed  himself  and  his 
iaws  and  promises  to  mankind. 

The  time  of  Alexander's  unexpected  death,  we  conceive, 
tended  much  to  fulfil  the  Divine  prediction  concerning  his 
empire.  Had  he  lived  to  the  ordinary  age  of  man,  and  edu- 
cated a  son  or  sons,  after  his  own  likeness,  judging  according 
to  the  usual  phenomena  presented  in  the  past  empires,  the 
probability  is  strong  that  the  unity  of  his  empire  might  have 
subsisted  for  centuries ;  or  that  a  series  of  events  more  terrible 
than  those  which  actually  transpired,  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  break  up  the  empire,  divide,  and  constitute  it  inbi 
pitciaely  fimi  mighty  powers.    This  revolution  in  the  empire 
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was  indispensable  to  the  existence  and  full  growth  of  the  four- 
horned  he-goat  of  Grecia. 

During  the  fatal  illness  of  the  conqueror  of  Darius,  he  dis* 
covered  his  perfect  conviction  of  the  vanity,  although  not  of. 
the  wickedness  of  his  ambition.  ^ 

To  the  important  inquiry,  "  To  whom  do  you  desire  to 
L  leave  the  empire  ?"    he  replied,  "  To  the  most  worthy ;  but  I 

foresee  that  the  decision  of  this  will  give  occasion  to  stranc^e 
funeral  games  after  my  decease."  His  words  were  awfully 
verified.  He  left  many  friends,  for  scarcely  could  any  prince 
excel  him  in  the  generosity  and  liberality  which  procure 
willing  followers.  His  death  was  universally  lamented  ;  and 
wherever  it  was  reported,  the  most  expressive  signs  of  grief 
were  visible.  Loud  cries  and  groans  re-echoed  over  the 
earth.  "  The  vanquished  bewailed  him  as  much  as  the 
victors :"  his  good  qualities  were  remembered,  his  faults  were 
forgotten.  The  Persians  pronounced  him  to  have  been  the 
most  just  and  kind  sovereimi  that  had  ever  reigned  over  them ; 
the  Grecians  reproached  themselves  for  having  refused  him 
divine  honours.  In  these  circumstances,  all  persons  of  rank 
or  power  adopted,  as  with  one  heart,  the  plan  which  they 
deemed  the  only  one  calculated  to  perpetuate  his  fame.  Not 
iEi  few  of  his  courtiers,  governors,  and  officers,  almost  equalled 
him  in  the  talents  of  a  statesman  and  warrior,  and  some  of 
these  Avere  not  less  ambitious  than  he  had  been  of  universal 
empire ;  but  every  one  for  the  moment  supposed  or  believed 
that  he  could  only  advance  his  own  interest  or  honour  by  ap- 
pearing chiefly  solicitous  to  preserve  the  empire  entire  to  the 
family  of  him  whose  departure  all  deplored.  After  great  con- 
tentions among  the  Macedonians,  who  claimed  the  exclusive 
right  of  judging  on  the  state  of  affairs,  it  was  determined  that 
AridaBUS,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Alexander,  should  in  the 
„  meantime  succeed  him  on  the  throne ;  but  that  he  should 
share  the  dignity  and  power  with  the  child,  if  a  son,  whom 
they  expected  in  a  few  weeks  to  be  born  of  Roxana,  the  first 
wife  of  Alexander.  The  guardianship  of  Aridaeus,  who  was 
an  imbecile,  and,  by  consequence,  the  administration  of  the 
supreme  government,  were  entrusted  to  Perdiccas.  The  va- 
rious governments  of  the  great  empire  were  distributed  among 
the  other  distinguished  commanders  in  the  army. 

By  these  all  authority  continued  to  be  held  ancl  exercised,  al- 
though they  nominally  vested  it  in  Aridsus  and  Roxana's  in- 
fant son,  who  was  named  Alexander.  The  council  of  the 
generaia  thus  disposed  of  Europe.  Lysimachaa  was  assigned 
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Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions ;  and  Macedon,  Epirns,  anil 
Greece  were  given  to  Antipater  and  Craterus.  Egypt,  con- 
sidered a  |>an  of  Africa,  Lybia,  and  Cyrenaica,  with  that  di- 
vision of  Arabia  which  borders  on  Egypt,  were  placed  under 
Ptolemy.  Asia  Minor  was  thus  divided.  Lycia,  Parophylia, 
and  the  Greater  Phrygia  were  given  to  Antigonus ;  Coria,  to 
Cassander  ;  Lydia,  to  Menander ;  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  to  Le- 
onatus ;  Armenia,  to  Neoptolemus  ]  Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  to  Eumenes.  These  two  provinces  had  never  oeen 
subjected  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  Ariarathes,  King  of  Cap- 
padocia, continued  to  govern  them  as  formerly, — Alexander 
having  advanced  with  so  much  rapidity  to  his  other  conquests, 
as  left  him  no  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  the  entire  re- 
daction of  that  province,  and  contented  himself  with  a  slight 
submission.  Syria  and  Phenicia  fell  to  Laomedon  ;  one  of 
the  two  Medias  to  Atropates,  and  the  other,  to  Perdiccas. 
Persia  was  assigned  to  Peucestes;  Babylonia,  to  Archon; 
Mesopotamia,  to  Arcesilas ;  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Phra- 
taphernes  ;  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  to  Philip :  the  other  regions 
were  divided  among  generals  whose  names  are  now  but  little 
known.  Seleucus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  which  was  a  post  of  great 
importance ;  and  Cfassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  commanded 
the  companies  of  guards.  The  Upper  Asia,  which  extends 
almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also,  were  left  in  the  possession 
of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governors  of  those  countries 
by  Alexander. 

Thus  the  whole  empire  wa^  placed  under  the  Grecians, 
and  this  noble  race  generally  maintained  their  power  till  de- 
prived of  it  by  the  iron  rod  of  Rome.  This  fact  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  the  Grecian  language, 
and  for  its  hold  over  the  nations  being  so  powerful  that  it  was 
not  supplanted  by  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  of  the  might 
and  absoluteness  of  their  dominions.  And  this  grand  result  of 
the  established  power  of  Grecia  was  adapted  to  produce  incal- 
culable good  or  evil  to  the  nations ;  but  that  the  good  prepon- 
derated, no  wise  observer  of  human  society  doubts,  if  he  has 
carefully  perceived  and  compared  the  civil,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious state  of  the  western  world  in  the  successive  centuries, 
with  its  state  in  preceding  ages. 

The  lives  and  actions  of  some  of  the  captains  appointed 
over  the  provinces  occupy  few  or  no  pages  ot  history,  because 
they  were  tranquil  or  uninteresting  in  their  features.  The 
^uigoinary  contests  of  a  few  others,  in  their  struggles  for  ex- 
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iitenoey  mdependeocA,  or  empire,  we  shall  pass  otmt  or  aaTort 
to  slightly,  when  they  appear  to  hare  had  little  or  no  imme- 
diate influence  on  the  interests  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  true  reli- 
gion. Indeed,  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  the  third 
empire,  we  will  have  chiefly  to  fix  our  attention  on  those  who 
goTemed  Syria  and  Egypt 
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child,  called  Alexander.  The  opponents  whoee  power 
alarmed  him  were  Antipater  ana  Ptolemy.  The  former  as- 
sumed that  the  right  to  protect  the  kings  belonged  exclusively* 
to  him,  because  the  deceased  king  had  appointed  him  viceroy 
of  Macedon  ;  and  the  latter  had  conducted  the  government  of 
Egypt,  which  had  been  committed  to  him,  more  like  an  in 
dependent  prince  than  a  governor.  ' 

jSumenes,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Aleicander  tha 
Great,  was  celebrated  at  once  for  wisdom  in  the  cabinet  and 
for  skill  and  valour  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  perhaps  of  all 
the  servants  of  the  conqueror  he  was  his  most,  if  not  the  onlV| 
disinterested  and  unalterable  friend.  Perdiccas  wisely  sought 
and  readily  obtained  his  assistance  to  support  the  T03ral  cause. 
In  the  partition  of  the  empire,  Cappadocia  and  Pamphilia  had 
been  assigned  to  Eumenes  ;  but  these  countries  had  not  been 
conquered  by  Alexander.  This  Perdiccas,  however,  speedily 
effected,  and,  adding  to  them  Caria,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia,  Im 
Eumenes  to  defend  Asia  Minor  against  the  army  of  Antipater, 
and  proceeded  with  great  force  through  Syria  to  Egypt 

Fabulous  report  makes  Ptolemy  a  son  of  Philip,  the  fiither 
of  Alexander  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  his  father,  Lagos,  a  Mace> 
donian,  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  servant  of  his  sove- 
reign. His  son  was  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  an  age  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  persons  of  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  was  one  of  Alexander's  chief  &vourites,  and  not 
less  esteemed  by  the  soldiers.  If  we  may  believe  Arian,  he 
wrote  an  interesting  life  of  his  master.  From  the  time  that 
he  became  governor  of  Egypt,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
administration  secured  him  tne  hearts  of  the  natives,  and  the 
admiration  and  confidence  of  all  who  witnessed  it,  and  multi- 
tades  of  Greeks  and  other  people  gladly  entered  his  service 
and  settled  in  his  dominions.  The  efficiency  of  his  army  was 
much  promoted  by  the  respect  which  he  showed  for  the 
memory  of  his  late  sovereign.  Almost  two  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  governors  agreed  as  to  the  place  where  the  remains 
of  Alexander  should  be  interred.  Preference  was  at  length 
given  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  On  learning  that  the 
company  appointed  to  convey  the  corpse  from  the  East  were 
on  their  journey,  Ptolemy,  who  felt  hts  recent  and  great  obli« 
gations  to  tne  king,  purposed  to  testify  his  gratitude.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out  with  a  numerous  guard  of  his  best  troops, 
in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Syria. 
When  he  had  joinea  the  attendants  on  the  funeral,  ha  pe- 
vented  them  from  interring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter- 
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Ammon,  as  they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore  deposited, 
fiist  io  die  citj  of  Memphis,  aod  from  thence  was  conreyed 
to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  raised  a  mag'nificent  temple  to  the 
memory  of  this  monarch,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours 
which  were  usually  paid  to  demi-gfods  and  heroes  by  Pagao 
antiquity.  This  generous  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Egypt 
induced  many  of  the  veterans  of  the  army  of  Alexander,  and 
not  a  few  of  Jiis  friends,  to  resort  to  Egypt  He  therefore 
found  it  no  difBcuhy  to  fortify  this  kingdom,  and  fully  pre- 
pare to  repel  the  threatened  attack  of  Perdiccas. 

Indeed  many  who  accompanied  that  leader,  no  sooner  ar- 
rived in  Egypt,  than  they  deserted  and  joined  the  troops  op- 
posed to  him.  All  these  things  proved  fatal  to  his  views  and 
nis  life.  For  having  rashly  resolved  to  make  his  army  pass 
an  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis, 
in  passing  he  lost  two  thousand  men,  half  of  whom  were 
drowned,  and  the  ronainder  devoured  by  crocodiles.  The 
Blacedonians  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree  of  fury,  when 
they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  dano^ers, 
that  they  mutinied  against  him ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  abandoned  by  a  hundred  of  his  principal  officers,  of 
whom  PithoQ  was  the  most  considerahle,  and  was  assassinated 
in  his  tent,  with  most  of  his  intimate  friends. 

The  government  of  Ptolemy  extended  over  Lybia  and 
Cyrenaica  on  the  one  extremity  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  other, 
over  parts  of  Arabia.  Through  the  latter  country,  he  was 
exposed  to  invasion,  and  considered  himself  insecure  without 
the  possession  of  Syria,  Judea,  and  Phenicia.  He  was  par- 
ticalkrly  solicitous  to  command  the  latter  region,  because  it 
would  afibrd  him  opportunity  and  means  to  conquer  the  fine 
bland  of  Cyprus.  Laomedon,  one  of  Alexander's  captains, 
had  received  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  regions  for  his  share  of 
the  empire ;  and  for  a  few  years  was  permitted  to  govern  them 
in  peace.  Having  declined  to  accept  from  Ptolemy  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  for  his  right  to  the  government,  he  was 
soon  deprived  of  it  by  force.  An  Egyptian  army,  under 
Nicanor,  invaded  Syria,  defeated  the  troops  of  Laomedon,  and 
took  him  prisoner ;  and  the  coast  was  subdued  by  a  fleet, 
commanded  by  Ptolemy,  in  person.  All  the  inhab  tants  sub- 
knitted  to  him  except  the  Jews,  who,  as  on  former  occasions, 
pleaded  that  they  dared  not  violate  their  oath  to  their  governor 
while  he  was  aliVe.  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities 
from  its  position,  and  it  was  well  fortified.  Josephus  gives  a 
ii'ost  improbable  account  of  its  capture  by  the  hypocrisy  of 
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Plolemv.  Preteadia;  gtmi  tml  for  the  God  oi  Immd^  hm 
persuaded  them  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  city  on  ft  aftbbftth, 
that  he  might  offer  sacrifice.     The  Jews  were  accustomed  lo 

rnd  the  sacred  day  in  rest  from  all  secular  worhs ;  and 
refore  the  few  attendants  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  easily 
seized  the  city.  But,  according  to  Agatharchidas,  a  Grecian 
historian,  it  was  taken  hy  assault,  on  a  sabhath,  because  tlie 
*  Jews  would  not  perform  any  work  on  that  day,  not  even  to 
sare  their  lives.  This  erroneous  view  of  the  Divine  institii^ 
tion  of  the  sabbath,  we  find  prevailed  amons-  them  till  the 
time  of  Matthias,  and  is  a  strikmg  Indication  of  the  rise  of  that 
mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  which  characterised  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  regarded  the  letter  rather  than  tbe 
spirit  of  the  Divine  law. 

Ptolemy  carried  many  of  the  people  of  Samaria  and  Jndea 
captives  into  Egypt.  But  Josephus  is  scarcely  oonsisteiit  with 
himself,  when  he  says  that  he  ruled  over  the  Jews  in  a  crvel 
manner ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  many  of  them  voluntarily 
emigrated  to  Egypt  It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  may 
have  treated  them  at  first  with  great  severity ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  his  general  conduct  towards  them  was  just  and  gensroaa. 
Josephus  indeed  says,  that,  reflecting  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  to  Darius  and  Alexander,  he  gmnted  the  captives  settled 
in  Alexandria  equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks,  and  distri- 
buted many  others  into  garrisons.  The  number  of  the  Jewish 
captives  was,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  sent  to  Alexandria,  some  to  Lybia  and  Cyre- 
naica,  and  thirty  thousand  placed  in  the  army.  If  we  add 
these  to  those  carried  by  Alexander  into  Egypt,  the  Jews  must 
have  been  already  numerous  in  that  kinwlom.  These  car-^ 
ried  with  them  their  aversion  to  idols,  and  zeal  for  the  True 
God  ;  and,  at  no  distant  period,  we  shall  see  them  in  posses* 
sion  oi  a  copy  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  the  language  of  their 
conquerors,  which  became  the  prevailing  language  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  And  though  not  a  few  of  them  were  seduced 
from  the  purity  of  the  faith  in  Divine  Revelation,  yet  very 
many  persevered  in  the  public  profession  of  it  ail  the  period 
that  Alexandria  remained  the  rival  of  Rome  in  wealtn  and 
literature,  and  the  chief  commercial  city  on  the  globe.  [See 
the  brief  description  of  Alexandria  in  the  Pocket  Biblical 
Dictionary.]  Have  we  not,  therefore,  a  remarkable  manifea* 
tation  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Deity,  in  the  time 
selected  by  him  for  the  removal  of  such  numbers  of  the  Jews 
to  Egypt,  and  especially  to  its  metropolis  ?     Tyre  lud  ceased 
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io  be  liitt  c«Biie  of  Ate  interomuree  ef  menlriiril ;  and  Jedee 
wtm,  for  a  leag  time,  the  ecene  of  the  strife,  contention,  and 
wan  of  the  rival  powers  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  Consequently, 
it  was  not  now  the  most  favoarable  spot  lor  men  of  all  nations 
to  contemplate  the  heavenly  light,  however  mnch  they  might 
desire  to  behold  it ;  and  it  was  rendered  more  accessible  to  all 
nces  and  all  ranks,  by  being  placed  in  Alexandria,  than  it 
wonld  have  been  in  aay  other  ^t  in  the  whole  world ;  for 
this  city  was  much  more  grenerally  known  and  resorted  to, 
for  at  least  two  ce&taries,  tlian  even  Rome  itself. 

Enmeoes,  indignant  on  learning  the  proceedings  of  Ptolemy, 
wovld  have  marched  into  Syria,  and  would,  perhaps,  have 
apoiled  him  of  all  his  recent  acquisitions,  had  he  nqt  been 
compelled  to  defend  himself  against  a  more  powerful  rivaL 
Antiochus,  originally  appointed  governor  of  several  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  acquired  absolute  authority  over  all  that 
country,  and  aspired  to  universal  empire.  His  army,  consist- 
ing of  seventy  thousand  men  and  thirty  elephants^  was  more 
powerful  than  any  that  could  be  brought  against  them.  But 
Eameiies  was  superior  to  him  in  wisdom  and  every  virtue 
which  ennobles  a  chi^,  and  perhaps  to  all  the  generals  of  his 
age.  The  struggle  between  these  captains  was  fierce,  and  the 
issae  for  some  time  doubtful ;  and  Antiochus  owed  his  tri- 
umph over  his  rival  to  success  in  overcoming  the  fidelity  of 
die  army  of  his  opponent,  rather  than  to  the  power  oi  his 
anus.  Having  conquered  the  chief  supporter  of  the  royal 
family,  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  and  disposed 
of  the  eastern  provinces  acooi^ing  to  his  pleasure.  He  re- 
moved some  governors,  to  exalt  in  their  places  persons  in 
wliom  he  lud  confidence.  Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and 
Antigonus,  general  of  the  Argyraspides  or  Silvershields,  the 
repntodly  invincible  band  of  Alexander,  he  put  to  death. 
Seiencus,  ffovemor  of  Babylon,  was  likewise  minuted  down  in 
his  list  of  proacriptions ;  but  he  found  means  to  escape  Uie 
danger,  and  threw  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egjrpt  As  for  the  Argyraspiaes,  who  had  betrayed 
Eomenes,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remotest  province 
in  the  empire,  and  ordered  Svburtius,  who  governed  there,  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  destroy  them  all,  and  that  not 
one  of  them  might  <ever  return  to  Greece.  The  just  horror 
he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner  in  which  they  betrayed 
*  tfaair  ^aeial,contribaled  not  a  little  to  this  resolution,  though 
he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple 
er  VHBoiae ;  hot  a  motive,  still  more  prevalent,  determined 
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him  chiefly  to  this  proceedinf.  These  soMien  were  mati- 
nous,  untractable,  licentious,  and  averse  to  ail  obedience ;  their 
example,  therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the  other  troops, 
and  even  of  destroying  him,  by  a  new  instance  of  treachery ; 
he  therefore  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them  without  hesi- 
tation. 

The  formidable  power  and  ambitious  schemes  of  Antiochus 
alarmed  the  other  most  powerful  governors  of  the  empire ; 
and  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  and  Cassander,  son  of 
Antipater  ot  Macedon,  united  to  oppose  him.  The  treasures 
which  he  procured  in  Babylon  and  Susa,  enabled  him  to 
raise  a  powerful  army,  which  he  led  into  Syria  and  Phenicia, 
with  the  intention  of  seizftig  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy,  and  making 
himself  master  of  the  sea.  In  this  he,  however,  failed  ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  captured  the  seaports.  That  he 
might  contend  against  the  fleets  of  his  rivals,  he  formed  alli- 
ances with  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  other  maritime  places,  and 
employed  several  thousand  men  to  build  vessels  in  various 
ports  of  Syria.  The  defence  of  that  country,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a  fleet,  he  entrusted  to  his  son  Demetrius,  who  early 
discovered  himself  superior  to  his  father  in  the  qualities  which 
command  public  esteem,  and  not  less  skilful  and  bold  in  war. 

From  Syria,  Antigonus  advanced  to  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  been  invaded  by  Cassander,  who  was  supported  by  his 
allies.  While  engaged  with  them,  Ptolemy  had  conquered 
the  largest  portion  of  Cyprus,  and  recovered  Phenicia,  Judoi, 
and  C(Blo-Syria,  after  a  most  sanguinary  combat  with  Deme- 
trius at  Gaza.  But  the  victor  enjoyed  his  triumph  only  a 
short  time,  for  his  army,  sent  under  Cilles  to  reduce  Syria, 
was  defeated  by  Demetrius ;  and  immediately  on  his  fiither 
receiving;  information  of  the  victory,  he  marched  into  Syria  to 
support  him. 

Ptolemy,  convinced  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  repel  their 
united  forces,  demolished  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  Joppa, 
Samaria,  and  G(aza,  and  returned  with  miich  of  the  riches  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  Jews,  into  Egypt  These 
followed  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  not  as  captives,  but  from  choice, 
for  the  advantages  which  ho  promisca  them  more  than  com- 
pensated for  absence  from  a  country  taken  possession  of  by 
one  whom  they  had  more  reason  to  fear  than  Jbve.  Of  the 
Jewish  captives  or  emigrants  who  joined  the  army  of  Ptolemy, 
at  this  or  at  a  former  period,  in  their  return  to  Egypt,  Josephos 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Hecateus,  two  anecdotes.  This 
person,  he  says,  was  a  native  of  Abdara,  and  a  pkiloeophei 
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who  first  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and,  after  his 
death,  that  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Judea. 
He  caTefnlly  investigated  and  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  kws 
and  a^irs  of  the  Jews.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  of  them  who  entered  the  service  of  Egypt,  was  Heze-. 
kiah.  He  was  a  person  of  great  dignity,  remarkable  for  his 
wisdom,  eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the  history  and  laws  of 
his  conntry.  His  influence  with  the  king  was  considerable, 
and  hence  to  him  the  Jews  partly  ascribed  the  favours  which 
were  conferred  on  them  by  Ptolemy  and  his  successor. 

Another  of  these  Jews,  named  Mosallam,  was  one  of  the 
horsemen  appointed  to  guide  the  army,  in  their  journey  to  the 
Red  Sea.  "  He  was  a  person  of  great  courage,  of  a  strong 
body,  and  by  all  allowed  to  be  the  most  skilful  archer  that 
was  either  among  the  Greeks  or  barbarians.  Now  this  man, 
as  i^ople  were  in  great  numbers  passing  along  the  road,  ana 
a  certain  augur  was  observing  an  augury  by  a  bird,  and  re- 
quiring them  all  to  stand  still,  inquired  what  they  staid  for. 
Hereupon  the  augur  showed  them  the  bird  from  whence  ne 
took  his  augury,  and  told  him  that  if  the  bira  staid  where  he 
was,  they  ought  all  to  stnnd  sciil ;  but  that  if  he  got  up,  and 
flew  onward,  they  must  go  forward  ;  but  that  if  he  flew  back- 
ward, they  must  retire  again.  MosoUam  made  no  reply,  but 
drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at  the  bird,  and  hit  him,  and  Killed 
him ;  and  as  the  augur  and  some  others  were  very  angry, 
and  wished  imprecations  upon  him,  he  answered  them  thus:-*- 
Why  are  you  so  mad  as  to  take  this  most  unhappy  bird  into 
your  hands  ?  for  how  can  this  bird  give  us  any  true  information 
concerninff  our  march,  who  co^M  not  foresee  how  to  save 
himself?  for  had  he  been  able  to  foreknow  what  was  future 
he  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but  would  have  been 
afraid  lest  Mosollam  the  Jew  would  shoot  at  him,  and  kill 
him." 

While  Antigonas  was  in  Syria,  Seleucus,  by  the  assistance 
of  less  than  two  thousand  men,  whom  he  received  from 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Macedonians  who  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Carrhre,  or  Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
join  him  on  his  march  to  the  East,  recovered  Babylon.  His 
appearance  before  that  city  was  hailed  by  the  citizens.  They 
gratefully  remembered  the  mildness,  justice,  equity,  and  hu-  ' 
roanity  of  his  conduct,  and  gladly  received  him.  His  army 
was  quickly  augmented,  and  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  force 
led  against  him  by  Nicanor,  who  governed  Media  for  Anli- 
goniu,  and  to  conquer  Media,  Susiana,  and  the  adjacent  pfo* 
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Tinces.  Having  thus  acquired  great  power  he  reCuroed  to 
Babylon,  b.  c.  31 1,  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  the 
East :  for  this  commences  the  era  of  the  Seleucides,  received 
by  alJ  the  people  of  the  East,  as  well  Pagans  as  Jews,  Chris- 
^  tians,  and  Mafaomedans.  The  Jews  called  it  the  Era  of 
'  Contracts^  because  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  in- 
sert it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  civil  writings. 
The  Arabians  style  it  the  Era  of  Bicornus,  intimating  Seleu- 
cus  thereby,  according  to  some  authors,  who  declare  that  the 
sculptors  represented  him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox  on  his 
heaa,  because  this  prince  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  seize 
that  animal  by  the  horns  and  stop  him  ^ort  in  his  full  career. 

The  two  oooks  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  Era  of  the 
Chreeksj  and  use  it  in  their  dates,  with  this  difference  however, 
that  the  first  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the 
npring,  the  other,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The 
thirty-one  years  of  the  reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at 
this  period.  Antigonus  in  vain  attempted  to  conquer  the 
Nabathean  Arabs.  Their  capital  was  strongly  situated,  as 
we  have  noticed  in  the  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary.  It  defied 
his  power,  and  he  was  pleased  to  prevail  on  them  to  agree  to 
a  treaty  of  peace,  favourable  to  their  interests. 

News  from  Nicanor  disclosed  the  critical  state  of  his  afiairs ; 
and  he  instantly  sent  Demetrius  to  the  East,  with  one  part  of 
his  army  and  proceeded  with  the  other  to  Asia  Minor.  Seleu- 
cus being  in  Media  when  Demetrius- arrived  at  Babylon,  he 
easily  captured  the  city.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  desert 
it  to  join  his  father's  army,  before  he  had  obtained  possession 
of  one  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Euphrates.  He  plundered  the 
city,  and  increased  the  hatred  which  the  people  cherished 
against  his  Other's  oppressive  government. 

His  presence  in  Asia  Minor  occasioned  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the  government  of  the  countries 
originally  given  him,  and  assigned  to  Lysimachus  Thrace,  to 
Cassander  Macedon,  till  Alexander,  son  of  Roxana,  was  of 
a^  to  reign,  and  to  Antigonus,  all  Asia.  Greece  was  de- 
clared free,  and  Polysperchon  acknowledged  successor  to 
Antipater,  who,  at  his  death,  had  appointed  him  guardian  of 
the  royal  family.  He  called  to  his  aid  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  not  less  ambitious  than 
revengeful  Polysperchon,  to  secure  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece,  took  the  life  of  Barsina,  one  of  the  wives  of  Alex* 
anderi  and  her  only  son  Hercules     Olympias  put  to  death 
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kinsf  AridiBUB,  called  Philip,  and  his  queen  Eurjdice.  Cas- 
sander  murdered  Roxana  and  her  son ;  and  Cleopatra,  the 
sister  of  Alexander,  and  the  last  heir  of  the  crown  of  Macedon, 
was  cnt  off  by  Antigonus.  Thus  the  principal  persons  of  the 
race  of  the  great  conqueror  were  extirpated,  and  his  captains 
were  at  liberty  to  contend  among  themselves  for  the  empire. 
Nor  were  they  slow,  notwithstanding  their  treaty  of  peace, 
to  lay  waste  the  empire  in  the  hope  of  personal  or  family  ag- 
grandisement 

Rational  government  was  neither  understood  nor  valued 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  boasted  that  they  alone  sought  free- 
d(Hn,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  good.  The  most  eminent  rulers, 
who  imposed  salutary  restraints  on  their  passions  forfeited 
their  ftivour ;  and  those  who  flattered  their  vanity  and  pro- 
moted their  licentiousness  were  secure  of  their  confidence  and 
applause.  These  characteristics  of  the  Greeks  were  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  their  reception  of  Demetrius,  son 
of  Antigonus.  Athens  had  been  governed  ten  years  by  De- 
metrius Phalerius,  in  the  name  of  Cassander.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration, they  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  prosperity, 
and  happiness:  and  their  gratitude  apparendy  overflowed. 
They  luid  raised  statues  to  his  honour,  equal  in  number  to 
the  dayB  of  the  year.  Secretly,  however,  they  longed  to  be 
free ;  nothing  pleased  them  but  a  lawless  democracy.  Hence 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  proclaimed  that 
his  father  had  sent  him  to  restore  the  Greeks  to  liberty,  and 
expel  from  their  garrisons  the  Macedonians,  that  they  might 
resume  their  ancient  form  of  government  and  laws,  in  extasy 
of  joy  they  proclaimed  him  their  protector  and  benefactor. 
Having  expelled  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and  re-established 
democracy,  the  Athenians  were  enthusiastic  in  his  praise: 
and  conferred  on  him  and  his  father  the  title  of  king,  ana 
honoured  them  as  tutelar  deities,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  him 
as  a  god.  Their  conduct  was  not  more  contemptible  than  his 
was  infamous.  Inflated- by  success,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  greatest  excess  of  sensual  indulgence.  His  violent  and 
impetuous  passions  carried  him  beyond  the  habits  of  the 
beasts  of  the  earth.  Though  the  vilest  sensualist,  his  intellec- 
tual talents  were  great,  and  his  skill  in  war  was  surpassed  by 
few.  These  were  completely  exhibited  by  the  most  splendid 
and  dazzling  exploits  at  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  His  iather^s 
joy  was  boundless  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  victory  over 
the  fleet  of  Ptolemy.  He  instantly  proclaimed  himseJf  a 
king,  and  conferred  on  his  son  the  same  title,  and  sent  him  a 
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rich  crown.      Speedily  their  riTals,   Ptolemy,  Lyninachtte, 
and  Seleucus  were  known  by  the  same  appellation. 

To  improve  this  victory,  Antigonus  attempted  the  conqiiett 
of  Egypt,  and  failed,  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army,  and  many  of  his  ships.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  clanger  of  losing  his  crown.  The  wise 
and  prudent  manner  in  which  he  had  defended  it,  fixed  it  on 
his  head.  This  induced  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  to  regard 
this  period  as  the  commencement  of  his  chronological  canon. 
"  He  begins  the  Epocha  on  the  seventh  of  November,  nine* 
teen  yean  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat."' 

The  ambitious  schemes  which  Antigonus  and  his  son  im- 
ceasingly  pursued  roused  the  fears  of  the  other  kings,  and 
convinced  them  of  the  necessity  of  uniting  to  arrest  them  in 
their  bold  career.  They  accocdingly  agreed,  r.  c.  302,  to 
combine  all  their  energies  against  them.  Cassander  and  Ly- 
fiimachus  invaded  Asia-Minor,  and  reduced  a  number  of  the 
provinces;  Ptolemy  recovered  Ccslo-Syria,  Judea,  and  aU 
Phenicia.  except  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  and  Seleucus  joined  Ly^ 
simachus  to  oppose  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  who  faaid 
marched  into  Phrygia.  Near  Ipsus,  a  city  of  that  province, 
was  fought  the  dreadful  and  sanguinary  battle  in  which  An* 
tigonus  Tost  his  life ;  this  was  ibllowed  by  the  final  division  of 
the  empire  among  the  four  confederated  kinga  Ptolemy  was 
announced  king  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  cSelo-Syria,  Judea, 
and  Phenicia;  Cassander,  king  of  Macedon  and  Greece; 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  Bith3rnia,  and  other  provinces 
beyond  the  Hellespont ;  and  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  and  all 
the  countries  extending  eastward  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus. 

Thus  were  fully  accomplished  the  predictions  of  Dan. 
vii.  6 ;  viii.  5 — 8,  20 — 22.  Kollin  justly  remarks  that  "  other 
divisions  were  made  before  this  period,  but  they  were  only  of 
provinces,  which  were  consigned  to  governors,  under  the 
brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and  none  b.ut  the  last  was  the 
regal  partition.  I'hose  prophecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  this  alone ;  for  they  evidently  represent  these  four 
successors  of  Alexander  in  the  quality  of  four  kings ;  four 
stood  up  for  U.  But  not  one  of  Alexander's  successors  ob- 
tained the  regal  dignity  till  about  three  years  before  the  last 
division  of  the  empire.  And  even  this  dignity  was  at  first 
precarious,  as  being  assumed  by  each  of  the  several  parties, 
merely  by  his  own  authority,  and  not  acknowledged  by  amy 
of  the  rest.    Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  the  treaty  mad« 
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between  the  four  confederates,  when  they  had  defeated  their 
adversary,  and  divested  him  of  his  dominions,  assigned  each 
of  them  their  dominions  under  the  appellation  of  so  many 
kingdoms,  and  authorised  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings 
and  sovereigns,  independent  of  any  superior  power." 

The  accuracy  and  distinctness  of  the  prophetic  word  truly 
proclaim  the  perfect  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  boundless  power 
of  its  Divine  Author.  "  With  how  much  certainty  and  ex- 
actness, even  amidst  the  variety  of  these  revolutions,  and 
a  chaos  of  singular  events,  does  he  determine  each  particular 
circumstance,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  several  successors  I 
How  expressly  has  he  pointed  out  that  their  nation  was  to  be 
the  Grecian ;  described  the  countries  they  were  to  possess ; 
measured  the  duration  of  their  empires,  and  the  extent  of  their 
power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander  I  in  a  word,  with  whmi 
lively  colours  has  he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  prince*, 
and  specified  their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriages, 
and  success  t  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or  niB* 
man'  foresight,  so  many  circumstantial  predictions^  which  at 
the  time  of  their  being  announced,  were  so  remote  from  pn>- 
bability?  and  may  we  not  evidently  discover  in  them  tine 
character  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom  all  ages  are 
present  in  one  view,  and  who  alone  determines  at  his  will  the 
fate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world  1" 

Whoever  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  history  of  the 
many  kingdoms  or  provinces  of  the  Grecian  empire^  during 
the  preceding  twenty  years,  will  observe  tbat  all  the  chief  ac^ 
tors  in  the  great  events,  almost  unparalleled  in  number,  were 
intelligent,  and  some  of  them  highly  cultivated  Greeiana 
From  this  fact  we  may  justly  conclude  that  during  fibis  period 
the  language,  knowledge,  and  manners  of  Greece  nuist  have 
been  more  extensively  spread  than  in  any  former  or  later 
period  of  the  same  duration.  Thus  was  Divine  providence 
sedulously  employed  in  preparing  the  human  race  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  great  truths  which  were  to  be  communiGated  to 
them,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  language,  as 
the  only  and  effectaal  ii^trument  of  emancipating  mankind 
from  the  debasing  thraldom  of  idolatry,  spurious  philosophy, 
worldly  ambition,  and  sensual  pleasures,  that  they  might  lire 
and  act  worthy  of  the  native  dignity  of  their  nature,  and 
enjoy  the  hopes  which  elevate  them  to  victors  over  all  the  im- 
morality and  wretchedness  under  which  they  had  groaned  ibr 
thousands  of  years. 

15* 


CHAPTER  III. 

i 

THE  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS 


Ptolemt,  son  of  Lagus,  goTerned  Egypt  nearly  forty  year% 
one  half  of  which  he  Was  acknowledged  its  king.  His  rtien 
was  prosperous ;  he  not  only  restored  the  kingdom  from  me 
minous  state  to  which  it  had  heen  reduced  by  many  years  of 
anarchy,  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  but  he  perhaps  also  ren* 
dered  it  more  truly  illustrious  than  it  had  ever  been.  Its  an- 
cient monarchs  had  sought  fame  by  the  erection  of  structures 
of  unparalleled  magiiitude,  but  of  little  utility,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  comfort  and  lives  of  multitudes  of  their  subjects,  but  he 
studied  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  works  calculated  to  promote 
the  present  felicity  of  the  community,  and  to  secure  the  future 
greatness  of  the  nation.  Though  he  felt  himself  impelled,  by 
me  agitated  and  troubled  state  of  the  Grecian  empire,  to  en- 
gage often  in  war,  yet  he  almost  uninterruptedly  pursued  the 
arts  of  peace  and  unprovement.  While  he  built  not  a  few 
cities  in  which  were  combined  the  beauty  of  Greek,  with  the 
solidity  of  Egyptian  architecture,  he  rebuilt  many,  repaired 
the  canals  and  made  them  navigable,  and  encouraged  agricul- 
ture. He  improved  ancient  harbours,  and  formed  new  ones, 
and  renovated  the  entire  surface  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
that  important  division  of  it  called  the  Delta.  Through  his 
energies,  Alexandria  was  exalted  above  probably  the  highest 
expectations  of  its  far-seeing  founder  ;  and  on  account  of  its 
vast  population,  commerce,  wealth,  and  noble  edifices,  it  was 
called  ^  the  greatest  city,  the  queen  of  the  East"  And  his 
subjects  hesitated  not  to  call  him  Soier^  a  preserver ;  a  title 
first  given  him  by  the  Rhodians  to  express  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  generous  assistance  which  they  received  from  him 
in  their  astonishing  exertions  in  the  successful  defence  of  their 
island  against  what  all  deemed  the  irresistible  power  of  De^ 
metrius,  applied  with  consummate  skill  tc\  conquer  them. 
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Not  one  of  the  acts  of  Ptolemy  Soter  probably  contributed 
more  to  advance  his  honour  than  his  liberal  patronage  of 
science  aad  iiferature.  The  celebrated  library  of  Alexandria 
owed  its  existence  to  him ;  he  valued  knowledge,  and,  if  we 
may  credit  authentic  history,  he  excelled  all  who  had  lived 
before  him  in  his  efforts  to  difuse  it  in  society.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  library  was,  it  is  said,  first  suggested  by  the  learned 
and  admired  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who,  when  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  officeof  chief  ruler  in  Athens,  found  a  happy  asylum 
in  the  court  of  Egypt 

Besides  the  countries  of  which  Ptolemy  was  acknowledged 
sovereign  afier  the  death  of  Antigonus,  he  acquired,  before  he 
died,  Ethiopia,  all  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Cy- 
prus, and  some  of  the  Grecian  Islands.  This  perhaps  resulted 
from  his  alliances  with  Seleucus,  the  Athenians,  and  others, 
which  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  ambitious  projects  oi 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  Fertile  in  expedients,  and 
unwearied  in  his  efibrts  to  regain  the  dominions  of  his  father, 
he  was  unexpectedly  fortunate  enough  to  reduce  Greece  and 
Macedon  ;  and,  assuming  the  title  of  king,  prepared  an  army 
and  a  larger  fleet  than  any  which  had  been  since  the  time  of 
Alexander,  in  order  to  invade  and  conquer  Asia.  The  alli- 
ance of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhus,  kinor  of  Epirus,  frustrated  his  schemes;  and  he 
spent  his  last  days  in  a  state  of  captivity,  sedulously  watched, 
and  courteously  treated  by  Seleucus.  Few  or  no  princes  of 
ancient  times  were  blessed  with  children  as  distinguished  as 
his  were,  by  their  respect  and  attachment  to  their  parents,  and 
to  each  other ;  and  this  pleasing  feature  of  their  character 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  race.  It  was  strong  in  Antigonus 
Gonatus,  son  of  Demetrius^  who  reigned  several  years  in 
Greece  ailer  his  father's  death.  On  receiving  intelligence 
of  his  captivity,  he  was  overwhelmed  in  sorrow,  and  wrote  to 
all  the  kmgs  to  obtain  his  release,  offering  himself  as  a  host- 
age for  him,  and  avowing  himself  ready  to  part  with  all  his 
remaining  dominions  as  the  price  of  his  liberty ;  and  when 
Demetrius  died,  his  ashes  were  transmitted  in  an  urn  to  his 
aflfectionate  son,  who  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  mag- 
niflcencc. 

When  one  reflects  on  the  vast  extent  and  the  position  of  the 
dominions  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  it  is  manifest  that  they  were 
more  adapted  than  those  of  any  other  contemporary  power  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  Greek  language,  and  whatever  know»- 
ledge  or  religion  prevailed  in  Egypt;   and  from  his  weU 
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known  and  confltant  partiality  to  the  Jews,  it  b  most  probable 
that  they  would  increase  in  all  regions  under  his  goyemmenty 
and  in  those  whose  inhabitants  were  disposed  to  friendly  and 
commercial  intercourse  with  his  subjects.     While  these  things 
were  fiivourable  to  the  interests  of  the  true  religion,  its  stability, 
permanence,  and  progress  were  unspeakably  more  secured  by 
the  Greek  yersion  of  the  Sacred  Oracles  (a  work  apparently 
commenced  in  the  latter  dap  of  this  prince,)  than  by  all  the 
works  of  the  whole  of  the  learned  and  mighty  among  the  na- 
tions from  the  creation.     This  translation  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  and  slowly  completed.     The  style  of  the  dif- 
ferent books  indicates  that  they  were  not  translated  by  one,  but 
many  persons,  and  who  belonged  'to  succcessive  generations ; 
and  some  terms  used  show  that  the  authors  were  at  least 
educated  in  Egypt,  or  were  learned  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  Alexandrian  school.     The  Book  of  Esther  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscription,  finished  more  than  a  hundred  years 
alter  Ptolemy  Soter.     All  ancient  records,  however,  con- 
cerning the  Greek  version,  go  to  prove  that  it  had  been 
undertaken  in  his  day;  for  they  say  that  it  originated  with 
his  friend  and  counsellor,  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who,  it  is  cer> 
tain,  was  deprived  of  his  liberty  immediately  on  the  demise  of 
his  sovereign.     Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  not  the  eldest  son 
of  EHolemy  Soter,  but  his  mother  was  his  favourite  wife ;  and, 
through  her  infinence,  his  father  resigned  to  him  the  throne 
two  years  before  his  death,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Demet- 
rius Phalerius.     It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  the 
philosopher  had  prevailed  on  Ftolemy  Philadelphus  to  select 
persons  to  translate  the   Hebrew  Scriptures    into  Greek. 
Amonfic  the  first  acts  of  this  prince,  after  he  had  honoured  his 
&ther  by  a  funeral  procession,  the  most  ma^ificent  ever  wit- 
nessed, was  the  infliction  of  vengeance  on  Demetrius,  on  ac- 
count  of  his  presuming  to  recommend  the  exaltation  of  his 
eldest  brother  to  the  throne.     He  confined  him  in  a  fortress, 
and  would  have  probably  taken  his  life,  had  he  not  been 
killed  by  the  sudden  bite  of  an  aspic. 

Though  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  cherished  little  respect  for 
his  father's  friends,  or  genuine  affection  for  his  children,  yet 
he  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  imitate  his  royal  excellences,  and 
prosecute  the  schemes  and  works  which  he  had  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  augment  the  glory  and  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
and  perpetuate  the  fame  of  his  name  and  dynasty.  Thus,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  '^  &mous  watcn-tower  in  the  isle 
tf  Pharos  was  completed.    It  was  usually  called  'the  tower 
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of  PhaioSi'  and  hat  been  reputed  one  i^  the  Mveor  wonders  of 
antiquity.  It  was  a  large  square  stmeture,  built  of  white 
marble ;  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  waa  constantly  kept  burn* 
iDg,  in  order  to  guide  ships  in  their  course.  It  cost  eight 
hundred  talents,  which,  estimated  by  the  Athenian^  money, 
are  equal  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but  amount  to  ai« 
most  double  that  sum,  if  computed  by  the  coin  of  Alexandria." 
Pharos,  originally  an  island,  situated  a  little  distance  from  the 
city,  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  continent  by  m  canaeway 
like  that  of  Tyre. 

Ptoiemy  Pniladelphus  persevered  in  enlarging  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  so  that  it  consisted  of  one  hundrdl  thousand 
volumes  at  his  death,  and  increased  to  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand during  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  Two  noble  edifices 
were  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  the  learned  who  re- 
sorted to  the  city,  and  to  contain  the  library.  The  former, 
called  the  Musseum  or  Bruchoin.  standing  near  the  palace, 
had  attached  to  it  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  in  which 
many  philosophers  assembled  to  study  or  to  impart  instruction, 
after  the  manner  of  the  learned  in  Greece.  The  latter  was 
named  Serapion,  because  it  was  the  temple  consecrated  to 
Serapis.  In  the  Bruchoin  were  deposited  four  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes ;  and  in  the  Serapion,  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  first  collection  is  said  to  have  been,. with  the  building, 
consumed  by  fire,  during  Cesar's  war  against  Alexandria ; 
and  the  last  was  burnt  by  the  order  of  the  chief  of  the  Sara- 
cens, when  they  captured  the  city.  The  city  ^as  undoubt- 
edly indebted  to  its  library  "  for  the  advantages  she  long  en- 
joyed, of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  of  having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  excellent  men 
in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in  particular,  that  the  church 
has  received  some  of  its  most  illustrious  doctors  ;  as  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius,  Atbanasius,  and 
many  others ;  for  all  these  studied  in  that  seminary. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  like  his  father, 
cultivated  the  sciences,  the  Jewish  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Septuagint,  or  the  Seventy,  is  certainly  not  improbable. 
A  distinct  and  brief  summary  of  the  long  narrative  respecting 
it,  by  Josephus,  is  thus  given  by  RoUin.  Demetrius  Phale- 
rius  having  informed  the  prince  that  the  Jews  possessed  ^  a 
work  which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  the  hiatory  of 
that  people,  was  desirous  of  having  it  translated  out  of  tha 
Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  bit 
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library  with  that  peribrmance.  To  accomptiah  thu  design, 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  address  himself  to  the  high- 
i^riest  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  the  affair  happened  to  be  at- 
,t>nded  with  great  difficulty.  A  very  considerable  number  of 
Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt, 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the  invasions  of  Judea  in  his  time  ; 
and  it  was  represented  to  the  king,  that  there  would  be  no 
probability  of  obtaining  from  that  people  either  a  copy,  or  a 
roithful  translation  of  their  law,  while  he  suffered  such  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  to  continue  in  their  present  ser- 
vitude. Ptolemy,  who  always  acted  with  the  utmost  gene- 
rosity, and  vnis  extremely  solicitous  to  enlarge  his  library, 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  issued  a  decree  for  restoring 
all  the  Jewish  slaves  in  his  dominions  to  their  foil  liberty ; 
with  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  twenty  drachmas  a  head  to 
their  masters  for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  four  hundred  talents,  which  make  it 
evident  that  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Jews  recovered 
their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  proceeding.  The  king  then 
gave  orders  for  discharging  the  children  born  in  slavery,  with 
meir  mothers ;  and  the  sum  employed  for  this  purpose 
amounted  to  above  half  the  former.  These  advantageous 
preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should  easily  ob- 
tain his  reauest  from  the  high-priest,  whose  name  was  £lea- 
zar.  He  had  sent  ambassadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a  Fery 
obliging  letter  on  his  jpart,  accompanied  with  magnificent  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  were  received  at  Jerusalem,  with  all 
imaginable  honours,  and  the  king's  request  was  granted  with 
the  greatest  joy.  Upon  which  they  returned  to  Alexandria 
with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  given  them  by  the  high-priest  himself,  with  six 
elders  of  each  tribe,  that  is  to  say,  seventy-two  in  the  whole  ; 
and  they  were  authorised  to  translate  tbat  copy  into  the  Qreek 
language.  The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies, 
and  proposed  to  each  of  them  a  different  question,  in  order  to 
make  a  trial  of  their  capacity.  He  was  satisfied  with  their 
answers,  in  which  great  wisdom  appeared,  and  loaded  them 
with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  friendship.  The  elders 
were  then  conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a 
house  prepared  for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  all  necessary  accommodations.  They  ap- 
plied themselves  to  their  work  without  losing  time,  and  in 
seventy-two  days  completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly 
called  ^  the  Beptuagint  v  ersion.'     The  whole  was  a^rwardis 
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raad,  and  approved  io  the  presence  of  the  kiog,  who  tddnured, 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and 
dismissed  the  seventy-two  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent 

£  resents ;  part  of  which  were  for  themselves,  others  for  the 
igh-priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple/'  ^ 

The  Jewish  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint,  long 
credited  hy  Christians,  many  mc^erns  regard  as  &huloas, 
and  suppose  that  it  was  made  by  the  Jews,  who  had  lost  their 
native  ianc:uage,  and  only  understood  and  spoke  Greek.  The 
number  of  such  was  very  great  throughout  the  Grecian  exor 

rj  especially  in  Egypt  Nothing  was  more  natural  than 
the  pious  among  them  to  desire  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  language  which  they  spoke,  both  for  their 
personal  use,  and  for  the  service  of  their  synagogues.  But, 
whatever  truth  may  be  in  this  conjecture,  all  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians agree  that  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  from  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek,  was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies ;  that  we  have  this  translation  still  extant,  and 
that  it  is  the  same  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  as  most  of  the  passages,  cited  by  the  sacred  writers 
of  the  New  Testament^  from  the  original  Greek  of  the  Old- 
are  to  be  found  verbatim  in  this  version.  It  still  exists,  and 
continues  to  be  used  in  the  oriental  churches,  as  it  also  was 
by  those  in  the  ppmitive  ages,  among  whom  it  passed  for  a 
canonical  translation.  This  version,  therefore,  which  ren- 
ders the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  intelligible  to  a  vast 
number  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  fruits 
of  the  Grecian  conquests :  and  was-  evidently  comprehended 
in  the  design  God  had  in  view,  when  he  delivered  up  all  the 
East  to  the  Greeks,  and  supported  them  in  those  regions,  not- 
withstanding their  divisions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the 
frequent  revolutions  that  happened  among  them.  In  this 
manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching  d  the 
gospel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  &cilitate  the  union 
of  so  many  nations,  of  dinerent  languages  and  manners,  into 
one  society,  and  the  same  worship  and  doctrines,  by  the  in- 
stmmenta&yof  the  finest,  most  copious,  and  correct  language 
that  was  ever  spoken  in  the  world,  and  which  became  com- 
mon to  almost  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander. For  an  account  of  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  the 
Septuagint,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  those  who  have 
written  on  this  important  subject.  Much  information  will  be 
foond  in  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the 
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Holy  Scriptures,  vol  ii  |»ge  3^—47.    Sixth  Edilkn ;  uid 
8.  Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism. 

The  long  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  vnB,  consideriog 
the  times,  comparatiyely  tranquil,  and  allowed  him  to  prose- 
cute the  great  plans  of  his  £uher.  He  probably,  indeed,  ex-' 
cdled  him  in  his  enthusiasm  for  science  and  the  fine  arts ; 
and  certainly  equalled  him  in  his  diligence  to  advance  the 
commerce  of  his  kingdom.  War  was  not  his  element ;  he 
nncerely  loved  science  and  the  arts  of  peace ;  and  was  the 
generous  patron  of  their  votaries.  He  collected  around  him 
persons  distinguished  by  genius  and  learning.  Several  ilius 
trious  poets  were  the  ornament  of  his  courts. 

Solicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  he  laboured,  at  met  ex* 
pense  to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  East, 
which  till  then  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tynans, 
who  transacted  it  by  sea,  as  &r  as  £lath ;  and  from  thence  by 
land,  to  Rhinocornra,  and  from  this  last  place,  by  sea  again, 
to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  sea- 
potts  ;  the  first  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
•eeond  on  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
aad  Palestine,  and  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  of  Egypt  Pco* 
lemy,  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kmgdom, 
thoujrht  it  necessary  to  found  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea,  whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out  He  accord- 
ingly built  it,  almost  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it 
tile  name  of  his  mother  Bernice ;  but  the  port  not  being  very 
commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hormos  was  preferred,  as  being 
very  near,  and  much  better ;  and  all  the  commodities  of  Ara- 
bia, India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia  were  conveyed  thither. 
From  thence  they  were  transported  on  camels  to  Goptua, 
where  they  were  again  shipped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile 
to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  them  to  all  the  West,  in  ex- 
dlange  for  its  merchandise,  which  was  afterward  exported  to 
the  East  But  as  the  passage  from  Coptus  to  the  Red  Sea 
lay  across  the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and 
wnich  had  neither  cities  nor  houses  to  lod^  the  caravans^ 
Ptolemy,  in  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  caused  a 
canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great  road,  and  to  communicate 
with  the  Nile,  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  cf 
this  canal  houses  were  erected,  at  proper  distances,  for  the  rw- 
ce|ition  of  passengers,  and  to  supply  tnem  and  their  beasts  of 
burden  with  all  necessary  accommodations.  As  usefixl  as 
«U  these  laboure  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think  them  sufBoieBl, 
for  as  he  intended  to  ingross  all  the  traffic  between  the  Elast 
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and  West  into  his  dominionSy  he  diought  his  jtlan  would  be 
imperfect,  unless  be  could  protect  what  he  had  facilitated  in 
other  respects.  With  this  view,  he  caused  two  fleets  to  be 
fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and  some  of  the 
vessels  which  composed  it,  much  exceeded  the  common  size. 

'  Two  of  them,  in  particular,  had  thirty  benches  of  oars ;  one, 
twenty ;  four  rowed  with  fourteen  j  two,  with  twelve ;  fouae- 
teen,  with  eleven  ;  thirty,  with  nine;  thirty-seven,  with  seven; 
five,  with  six ;  and  seventeen,  with  ^yb.  The  number  of  the 
whole  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  vessels.  He  had 
as  many  more,  with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars,  beside  a 
prodigious  number  of  small  vessels.  With  this  formidaUis 
lleet  he  not  only  protected  his  commerce  from  aJl  insuks,  but 
kept  in  sabjection,  as  long  as  he  lived,  most  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor ;  as  Cilicia,  for  instance,  with  Pamr 
phylia,  Lycia,  and  Garia,  as  fistr  as  the  Cyclades. 

The  first  report  of  the  fierce  aspect  of  the  fourth  beast, 
which  was  unlike  any  other  beast  on  the  earth,  and  was  des- 
tined to  supplant  and  slay  the  four-horned  ram  of  Grecia,  per- 
haps reached  the  East  in  the  early  part  of  the  rei^n  of  Pto- 
lemy. The  Italian  coast,  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  had  been,  for 
ages,  occupied  by  Grecian  colonies,  distinguished  by  their 
emulation  of  the  science,  philosophy,  arts,  and  manners  of  the 
mother  country.  This  district  was  named,  from  its  inhabi- 
tants, Magna  Grscia.  They  retained  their  native  pride  and 
love  of  independence ;  but  they  were  enervated  by  the  de- 
lightful country  in  which  they  resided,  and  still  more  by  their 
luxurious  and  sensual  habits,  and  were  therefore  ill  fitted  to 
resist  the  power  of  the  temperate,  bold,  and  aspiring  citizens 
of  Rome.  These  having  reduced  the  neighbouring  tribes^ 
called  on  the  Grecian  colonies  to  acknowledge  their  sover- 
eign^. The  possession  of  Tarentum,  the  modern  Tarento^ 
founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  was  most  desirable,  particur 
larly  (m  account  of  its  fine  and  spacious  harbours.  The  citir 
zens  had  no  confidence  in  their  power^  although  assisted  bv 
the  other  colonies,  to  repel  the  Romans.    They  especially  felt 

.  the  want  of  an  able  general ;  and  they  Looked  to  Greece  to 
supply  them  with  one,  in  whom  all  their  allies  might  confide. 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  the  most  celebrated  warrior  of 
the  age.  He  gladly  accepted  their  invitation  to  command 
their  wees ;  and  many  of  his  subjects  willingly  accompanied 
him  to  Italy.  After  a  dreadful  war  of  six  years  with  the  Ro^ 
mans,  he  was  cempeUai  to  leave  the  Grecian  colonies  14  their 
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power,  ftnd  retire  to  his  owq  kingdom.  The  evente  of  this 
war  revealed  the  unconquerable  energy  of  the  Romans ;  and 
they  were  henceforth  looked  on  with  deep  interest  by  tho 
Greeks  and  Asiatics,  who  had,  for  a  number  of  years-^seen 
and  dreaded  the  military  skill,  power,  enterprise,  and  ambition 
of  Pyrrhus. 

The  greatness  of  the  £g3rptian  monarch  was  known  to  tho 
Romans,  and  they  hailed,  with  strong  expressions  of  satis&c- 
tion,  the  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  him  to  their  senate,  b.  c. 
274,  to  desire  their  friendship.  He  had  probably  been 
induced  to  send  an  embassage  to  the  Romans,  rather  to  pro- 
claim his  magnificence  than  from  any  solicitude  to  propitiate 
their  favour.  Though  he  admired  their  heroic  deeds,  yet, 
considering  the  remoteness  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the 
principal  part  of  his  dominions,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  enter- 
tained any  uneasy  apprehension  of  danger  from  their  grow- 
ing power.  In  the  lollowing  year  he  enjoyed  the  gratifica- 
tion of  an  embassy  from  Rome,  composed  of  four  of  its  moat 
eminent  citizens.  While  he  conferred  on  them  the  most  dis- 
tinfi^uished  favours  and  honours,  they  manifested  the  greatest 
dismterestednees  of  conduct,  and  the  highest  respect  for  him, 
which  produced  an  apparently  sincere  and  cordial  union  of 
esteem  and  ccmfidence  oetween  the  court  of  Egypt  and  the 
Roman  senate. 

Ptolemy's  peace  and  glory  were  at  once  endangered  by  an 
unexpectea  revolt  in  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica.  He  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  these  important  provinces  to  Megaa, 
one  of  his  brothers  by  the  same  mother.  This  brother  pos- 
sessed the  talents,  and  was  animated  by  the  ambition  of  his 
family.  By  his  wisdom,  courage,  and  prudence,  he  secured 
the  anections  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened his  power,  by  obtaining  in  marriage  Apamea,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Prosperity  inflated  his 
mind ;  and  he  not  only  proclaimed  himself  Independent 
sovereign  of  the  region  which  he  snoverned,  but  prepared,  b.  c. 
265,  to  dethrone  his  generous  brother.  On  his  march  towards 
Egypt,  with  a  great  army,  tidings  reached  him  of  a  revolt  in 
Lybia,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  The  king  of  Egypt 
was  prevented  from  pursuing  him,  by  a  detection  of  a  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  by  several  thousand  Gauls,  whom 
he  had  admitted  mto  his  army,  and  who  had  rashly  resolved 
to  seize  the  kingdom.  These  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  an 
island  in  the  Nile,  and  shut  up  till  they  aU  perished  by  fiimine. 
Megas  no  sooner  restored  his  provinces  to  peace,  than  he 
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formed  an  alliance  with  his  father-in-law,  hy  which  they  pro- 
posed  to  inyade  Egypt  at  hoth  its  extremities.  Ptolemy  anti- 
cipated their  plans,  and  frustrated  their  purpose ;  and,  a  few 
years  later,  he  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  hrother,  in 
which  the  latter  gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Ptolemy,  with  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica  for  her 
dowry.  Before  the  marriasfe  was  consummated  Megas  died, 
and  his  wife  sought  an  asylum  with  her  brother,  Antiochus 
Theos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  She  had 
been  disappointed  in  her  schemes  to  secure  to  herself  the  do- 
minions of  her  husband,  by  the  murder  of  the  Grecian  whom 
she  purposed  to  marry.  Bernice,  her  daughter,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  this  deed,  haying  been  actually  married  to  the 
heir  of  Egypt,  she,  to  be  revenged  on  her,  stirred  up  her  bro- 
ther to  attempt  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom. 

The  war  which  followed  between  Egypt  and  Syria,  lasted 
several  years ;  but  was  at  last  terminated  by  a  peace,  the 
terms  of  which  were  that  Antiochus  should  divorce  his  wife 
and  marry  Bernice,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,— disinherit  the 
childr^i  by  the  former,  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  children 
of  the  latter.  This  plan  of  Ptolemy  to  aggrandize  his  dy- 
nasty, appeared,  probably  to  him,  consummately  adapted  to 
re-establish,  almost  to  its  entire  extent,  the  unity  of  the  Gre- 
cian empire,  which  was  completely  opposed  to  the  iievealed 
purposes  of  God.  That  it  was  contemplated  with  no  com- 
mon satisfaction  by  those  with  whom  it  originated,  their  con- 
duct showed.  The  monarchs  met  in  Seleucia,  the  noble  city 
recently  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Syrian  river  Orontes. 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  with  ^reat  magnificence. 
Ptolemy,  intensely  solicitous  for  the  health  of  his  daughter, 
exahed  to  be  queen  of  Syria,  resolved  that  she  should  drink 
no  water  except  that  of  the  Nile,  which  he  deemed  essential 
to  prevent  disease ;  and  he  therefore  decreed  to  transmit  to 
her  regfular  supplies. 

The  exultation  of  these  princes  was  transitory.  Their 
policy  was  confounded ;  Heaven  frowned ;  and  their  coun- 
sels were  given  to  the  winds,  and  brought  great  calamity  on 
both  their  kingdoms.  This  act  of  theirs,  foreseen  by  the  Om- 
niscient, form^  a  prominent  part  of  Daniel's  prophetic  vision 
ol  the  Grecian  empire.  The  history  of  each  of  the  four 
kingdoms  into  whicn  it  was  divided,  on  the  death  of  the  first 
generation,  was  not  beheld  or  pourtrayed  by  the  prophet ; 
mat  of  Egypt  and  Syria  alone  was  interesting  to  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  True  God,  for  they  were  not  to  be  particularly 


fkroored  or  peneicated  by  the  ralera  oi  the  odier  two. 
Egypt  lay  south  of  Judea,  and  Syria  north ;  and  hence  the 
former  is  denominated  by  Daniel  the  king  of  the  Soutk,  and 
the  latter  the  king  of  the  North.  King  is  pat  for  kingdom ; 
and  die  treaty  of  peace  and  marriage,  with  the  resufis,  are 
strikingly  described.  After  presenting  to  view  the  conqtusk 
of  Alexander,  and  the  transference  of  his  empire  to  those 
who  belonged  not  to  his  race,,  the  prophet  proceeds: — ^^  And 
the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  (the  con- 
queror's) princes ;  and,  or  even,  he  «iall  be  strong  above  him^ 
and  have  dominion ;  his  donunion  shall  be  a  great  dominion. 
And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join  themselvee  together } 
fat  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  shall  come  to  the  king  of 
the  north  to  make  an  agreement :  but  she  shall  not  retain  the 
power  of  the  arm ;  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  sarm ;  hot 
she  shall  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that 
begat  her,  and  he  that  strengthened  her  in  these  times."  Dan. 
xi.  5,  6.  That  the  Egyptian  pewer  was  strong,  the  hiatory 
ef  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy  amply  proves ;  but  it  was  much 
exceeded  by  Syria  under  Seleticus  and  his  race,  whether  we 
consider  the  extent  'of  their  dominions,  or  the  warlike  ohaiv 
acter  of  several  of  its  kings,  the  principal  actions  of  whom 
will  have  to  pass  under  our  review.  Seleucus^  before  his 
death,  ruled  over  the  East  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  nver 
Indus,  several  provinces  of  Asia  Arfinor,  Thrace,  and  Mace- 
don.  The  alliance  by  marriage  of  the  royal  families  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  was  speedily  dissolved.  Ptolemy  survived 
it  only  about  two  years.  This  event  was  no  sooner  known 
to  Antioehus  than  he  deserted  Bemice,  and^  restored  Laodice 
his  first  wife  to  her  place:  and  she,  aware  o(  the  changeable- 
ness  of  his  disposition,  secretly  poisoned  him,  and  put  Ber- 
nice  and  her  infant  son  to  death,  to  secure  the  throne  to  her 
own  eldest  son,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Seleucus 
Callinicus.  This  barbarous  treatment  of  the  princess  of 
Egypt  was  deeply  resented  by  her  brother,  Ptolemy  Everge- 
tes,  who  had  ascended  his  fathers  throne;  Thus  the  an- 
nouncement of  Daniel  was  minutely  verified,  and  we  may 
well  adopt  the  reflection  of  Rollin  on  this  fact :  '<  I  cannot 
but  recognise  in  this  place,  with  admiration,  the  divinity  so 
visible  in  the  scriptures,  which  have  related,  in  so  particular 
a  manner,  a  variety  of  singular  and  extraordinary  facts,  above 
three  hundred  years  before  they  were  transacted.  While  an 
immense  chain  of  events  extends  from  the  prophecy  to  the 
time  of  its  accomplishment,  by  the  breaking  of  any  singie 
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link  the  whole  would  be  discoanected !  With  respect  to  the 
marriage  alone,  what  hand  but  that  of  the  Ahnighty  could 
have  conducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  pas* 
sions  to  the  same  point  %  What  knowledge  but  this  could, 
with  so  much  certainty,  have  foreseen  such  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct circumstances,  subject  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will, 
but  even  to  the  irreg^ular  impressions  of  caprice?  And 
what  man  but  must  adore  that  sovereign  power  which  God 
exercises  in  a  certain  secret  manner,  over  kings  and  princes. 
whose  very  crimes  he  renders  subservient  to  the  execution  of 
his  secret  will,  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  eternal  decrees ; 
in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  particular,  have  their 
appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ing, even  those  which  depend  the  most  on  the  choice  and 
liberty  of  mankind  r 
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CHAPTER  illl. 


THE  SYRIAN  KINGS  CONTEMPORARY  WITH  PTOLEBCY 

SOTER  AND  PHILADELPHUS. 


Antiochub,  father  of  Seleucus,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
chief  captains  *  and  the  son  is  represented  in  history  as  supe- 
rior to  them  all  in  the  talents  and  acquirements  of  an  accom- 
plished warrior.  He  was,  however,  not  less  ambitious  to 
excel  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  those  of  war.  His  subjects 
esteemed  him  on  account  of  the  leniency,  justice,  and  equity 
of  his  administration ;  and  all  admired  the  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  numerous  plans  and  the  persevering  efforts  by  which 
he  studied  to  enrich  and  exalt  his  extensive  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  he  and  his  three  allies  had  finally  di- 
vided among  them  the  empire,  he  proceeded  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fine  provinces  of  Syria,  which  constituted  one  of 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  division  assigned  him.  He 
selected  a  fertile  spot  for  the  site  of  a  city,  which  he  purposed 
to  make  the  capital  of  his  dominions  in  the  East  This  city 
he  named  Antioch,  to  testify  his  respect  for  his  father,  or  son 
It  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  the  modem 
El-Aasi,  the  j^rincipal  river  of  Syria,  about  twenty  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  ocean.  The  river  was  anciendy  naviga- 
ble, the  city  greater  and  richer  than  Rome,  and,  for  many 
ages,  not  equalled  by  any  oriental  city.  It  has  often  sufiTered 
from  earthquakes,  and  was  completely  ruined  by  the  Mame- 
lukes in  1269.  Its  remains  form  a  poor  town,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  numerous  gardens.  Five  miles  from  the 
ocean,  Seleucus  built  a  city  called  by  his  own  name ;  and 
higher  up  than  Antioch,  he  raised  the  well-known  city 
named  from  his  wife  Apamea.  He  gave  it  is  said,  the  name 
of  Antioch  to  a  number  of  the  cities  which  he  built  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  settled  Jews  in  all  these  cities,  conferring  on 
them  the  same  immunities  and  privileges  which  were  enjoyed 
by  his  own  countrymen,  the  Macedonians,  his  most  favoured 
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sabjects.  He  may  in  this  have  imitated  the  policy  of  his 
contempoTBiy  kings  of  Egypt ;  or,  as  some  thmk,  he  may 
have  thas  rewarded  the  Jews  for  their  services,  in  advancing 
his  interests  in  the  East,  when  he  had  to  contend  for  his  ex- 
istence against  Antigoniis  and  Demetrius.  But  whatever 
motive  actuated  him  or  other  princes  in  their  generous  con- 
duct  to  the  Jews,  the  fact  demonstrates  that  the  dominion  of 
idolatry  was  no  longer  absolute  and  exclusive  in  the  empire ; 
the  true  religion  was  allowed  to  lift  up  its  voice  in  the  East 
and  the  West  Moses,  in  innumerable  synagogues,  loudly 
called  on  all  men,  every  Sabbath,  to  turn  from  dumb  idols 
and  serve  the  living  God,  that  they  might  escape  the  just  ven- 
geance of  Heaven. 

In  the  first  efforts  to  attain  independence,  Seleucus,  with  a 
view  to  destroy  Eumenes  and  his  army,  when  that  general 
soaght  to  compel  him  to  support  the  royal  cause,  cut  the 
sluices  of  the  Euphrates,  and  laid  the  whole  adjacent  plain 
under  water.  Tnis  at  once  rendered  the  district  of  Babylon 
unfit  to  be  inhabited,  and  the  river  which  passed  through  the 
city  became  unnavigable.  These  circumstances  probably  in* 
duced  Seleucus  to  construct  the  celebrated  city  Seleucia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Bag- 
dad, about  forty  miles  from  Babylon.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  soon  deserted  it,  and  peopled  the  new  city ;  and 
from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  word,  which  announced  that  Babylon  should  be 
made  a  desert.  Its  walls  remained  some  time  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  wild  beasts,  hunted  by  the  Parthian  kings.  These 
have  long  since  disappeared :  and  nothing  is  visible  to  travel- 
lers, except  vast  mounds  or  extensive  marshes,  to  indicate  the 
site  of  the  queen  of  the  nations ;  see  Ba^yylon^  in  the  Pocket 
Biblical  Dictionary.  Seleucia  soon  rose  to  be  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  the  East,  and  was  the  occasional  residence  of  Seleu- 
cus and  his  successors. 

He  survived  Ptolemy  Soter  more  than  four  years;  and 
though  he  was  at  that  time  above  seventy  yean  of  age,  yet 
his  thirst  for  empire  was  not  al]ayed,'nor  his  military  prowess 
weakened.  And  perhaps  all  his  experience  and  observation 
had  failed  to  convince  him  that  he  possessed  neither  talents 
nor  power  to  reduce  under  him  all  the  kingdoms  conquered 
by  Alexander. 

Circumstances  flattered  his  boundless  ambition,  l^lemy 
Philadelphus  was  not  a  warlike  prince.  Of  all  the  great 
captains  of  Alexander,  besides  himself,  Lysiraachus  alone 
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giarviredy  aad  hd  had  ksl  his  popolurity.     His  oelebmed  son 
was  esteemed  by  all  ranks.     He  had  been  persuaded  by  his 

SouAgest  wife  that  the  prince  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
inL  Without  proof  he  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and 
put  to  death.  The  principal  officers  'of  bis  court,  struck  with 
horror,  abandoned  him,  and,  accompanied  by  the  princess 
widow,  a  dau.^hter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  brother,  and  her 
own  brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  went  to  the  court  of  Selenctts 
to  implore  his  assistance  to  dethrone  their  sovereign,  and 
place  the  son  on  his  throne.  He  received  them  courteously, 
especially  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy,  who 
hm  fled  to  Lysimachus  when  his  &ther  had  placed  his 
younger  brother  on  the  throne  of  Egypt ;  and  he  pledged 
himsdf  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of  which  he  was  the  legiti- 
mate  heir. 

Having  prepared  for  war,  before  he  led  his  army  acainst 
Lysknachus,  Seleucus  placed  his  son  Antiochus  over  ul  hn 
provinces  lying  east  of  the  Euphrates.     His  march  throu^ 
Asia  Minor  was  triumphant;  the  inhabitants  every  where 
submitted  to  him,  and  he  obtained,  in  Sardis,  all  the  treasures 
of  the  enemy.     The  contending  armies  met  in  Phrygia,  and 
in  the  battle  which  immediatd[y  followed,  Lysimachus  was 
slain  and  his  army  defeated.     The  acauisition  of  his  king- 
dom scarcely  gave  more  pleasure  to  Seleucus  than  the  fiict 
that  he  alone  surrived  all  of  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and  had 
conquered  the  last  of  the  conquerors.     This  induced  him  to 
assume  the  title  Nicator,  or  conqueror,  by  which  he  is  distin- 
goiahed  in  history.     Several  months  afbr  the  victory,  instead 
of  proceeding  to  Eg^rpt,  he  set  out  for  Macedon,  avowing  his 
intention  to  spend  ms  last  days  in  this,  his  native  country. 
This  appears  to  have  proyoked  the  wrath  of  Ptolemy  Cer* 
annus,  who  saw  his  interests  wholly  neglected,  or  left  to  the 
will  of  Antiochus.     Unmoved  by  the  kindness  which  he  ex- 
perienced from  Seleucus,  he  indulged  only  the  spirit  of  re* 
yenge,  assassinated  his  bene&ctor,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Lysimachus,  who  regarded  him  as  the  ay^nger  of 
their  sovereign's  death,  he  took  possession  of  Macedon.     His 
sister,  who  had  deserted  Lysimachus,  had  two  sons.     Con- 
sidering himself  in  danger  of  losing  the  kixigdom  while  they 
lived,  he  persuaded  her  after  the  manner  of^the  Persians,  to 
marry  him  ;  and  having  thus  deceived  them,  he  speedily  pot 
diem  to  death.     But  Divine  vengeance  suffered  him  not  to 
live.     He  led  an  army  against  the  Gauls,  who  had  recently 
iavaded  the  adjoining  countiies.    A  de^terate  battle  lenni* 


Dated  ia  the  total  defeat  of  his  array ;  and,  covered  with 
wounds,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  and  was  ig- 
Dominiously  slain. 

In  these  events,  we  conceive,  may  be  recognised  the 
benevolence  as  well  as  justice  of  the  supreme  administra- 
tion of  the  Almighty.  Thus,  had  Seleucus  lived  much 
longer,  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  his  acquiring  the  en- 
tire ascendancy  in  the  Grecian  empire,  except  the  power  of 
E^'pt  The  few  other  provinces,  which  acknowledged  not 
his  government,  were  not  in  a  state  to  oppose  him,  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  And  the  reigning  king  of  Egypt  was 
far  his  inferior  as  a  warrior,  and  must  have  found  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  raise  an  army  capable  of  defending  his 
kingdom.  Now,  had  the  empire  been  subject  to  the  succes- 
sors of  Seleucus,  the  result  might  have  proved  most  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  true  religion.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  this  from  the  conduct  of  his  descendant,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who,  we  shall  see,  would  have,  had  his  power 
equalled  his  purpose  and  efforts,  utterly  destroyed  every  wor- 
shipper of  the  True  God. 

But  supposing  Seleucus  had  only  deprived  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  the  throne,  and  rendered  his  unprincipled 
brother  tne  independent  sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  consequence 
of  such  an  event  must  have  been  deplorable  to  that  kingdom 
and  the  world.  The  invaluable  benefits  which  multitudes,  in 
many  kingdoms,  owed  to  the  wise  and  just  government  of  the 
fonner  prince,  had  not  been  enjoyed ;  but,  instead  of  them, 
Eg^ypt  and  the  adjacent  nations  would  have  most  probably 
witnessed  a  reign  of  crime,  cruelty,  oppression,  and  misery. 

A  calamity  more  dreadful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire, 
if  not  to  the  human  race,  than  any  which  had  happened  for 
a^es,  was  finally  averted  by  Antiochus,  the  son  and  heir  of 
Seleucus.  We  allude  to  his  final  overthrow  of  the  Gauls  or 
Celts,  on  which  account  he  acquired  the  title  of  Soter,  the  De- 
liverer or  Saviour.  This  race  of  barbaiians  had  been  known 
and  feared  in  Italy  several  years  before  they  appeared  in 
Greece  and  Asia.  More  than  a  century  earlier  they  had  laid 
Rome  in  ruins, — spread  over  France,  to  which  they  anciently 
gave  the  name  of  Gaul, — seized  the  western  coasts  and  cen- 
tral regions  of  Spain,  and  passed  over  to  Britain.  An  im- 
mense muhitude  navigated  along  the  Danube,  till  they  ar- 
rived at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  where  they  formed  themselvr^s 
'nto  three  bodies.  The  first  passed  into  Pannonia,  the  mo- 
*^ern  Hungary;    the  second,   led    by   Cerethrius,   entered 
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Thrace ;  and  the  third,  ander  Belgius,  invaded  niyrinm  and 
Macedon.  The  nations  exposed  to  their  rayages  hasted  to 
pacify  them  with  money.  Their  success  only  encouraged 
others  of  their  barbarous  races  to  follow  them,  particularly 
those  who  had  first  gone  to  Hungary.  Their  entrance  into 
Greece  was  rendered  memorable  by  their  attempting  to  take 
possession  of  the  immense  riches  of  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  In  this,  were  history  to  be  always  cred- 
ited, they  were  disappointed  by  a  sudden  and  dreadful  earth- 
quake, by  which  many  were  killed ;  and  the  survivors,  panic- 
struck,  during  the  night,  mistaking  friends  for  enemies,  de- 
stroyed one  another,  so  that,  on  the  approach  of  day,  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  army  were  alive.  The  Greeks  who  had 
assembled  to  oppose  them,  encouraged  by  this  unexpected 
event,  which  they  deemed  an  interposition  of  the  gods  to  pro- 
tect their  temple,  charged  them  with  great  impetuositv,  slew 
vast  numbers,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  tetreat  One  mvision 
passed  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  other  the  Hellespont,  and  both 
met  in  Asia,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynla,  who  assigned  to  them  the  district  afterwards  named 
from  them  Gallo-Urecia  or  Galatia.  To  their  descendants, 
whom  Paul  converted,  was  one  of  his  £pistles  sent;  and 
Jerom,  several  hundred  years  later,  states  that  they  continued 
to  speak  their  native  language.  Though  their  power  was 
broken,  they  long  persevered  in  their  marauding  habits. 
This  provoked  Antiochus  to  fall  upon  them,  and  in  a  fierce 
contest,  he  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  delivered 
his  Asiatic  dominions  from  a  daily  dreaded  enemy. 

From  this  time  the  Celts  became  the  mercenary  troops  of 
any  power  that  chose  to  pay  them  most  liberally ;  but  so  con- 
scious were  they  of  their  strength,  that  they  ceased  not  for  a 
long  period  to  aspire  to  extensive  dominion.  Thus,  aiter  the 
great  battle  between  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  his  brother  An- 
tiochus, the  later  only  saved  his  life  by  bestowing  all  his 
treasures  on  the  Gauls  in  his  army,  who  on  the  report 
of  his  brother  being  slain,  conspired  to  kill  him,  and  seize 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  At  another  period  he  found 
their  services  so  important,  that,  to  procure  it,  he  acknow- 
ledged them  independent,  and  treated  with  them  as  allies 
and  not  subjects.  It  is  hence  evident  that  the  Greeks  were 
exposed  to  great  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire  by  the  Celts.  And  had  this  actually  happened, 
the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  had  most  probably  been  thrown  back 
into  that  frightful^  state  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  bar 
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barity^  from  which  they  had  beea  emerging  for  at  least  two 
or  three  centuries.  Nor  would  their  improvement  alone  ha?e 
been  arrested  ]  for  their  degradation  would  have  deeply  af- 
fected the  Romans,  who,  it  is  well  known,  owed  their  progress 
in  civilization  to  their  connexion  with  the  Greeks.  One  may 
form  acme  idea  of  the  tremendous  evils  indicted  immediately 
and  generally  on  a  comparatively  civilized  people,  by  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  a  savage  race,  by  contemplating  the 
melancholy  state  to  which  Europe  was  reduced  in  future 
ages,  when  overrun  by  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians.  A 
similar  change  would  doubtless  have  passed  on  the  Grecian 
empire,  had  the  Celts  acquired  the  possession  of  it.  And  how 
unspeakably  less  qualified  then  would  its  inhabitants  hare 
been  than  they  actually  were,  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
Christianity,  when  these  were  laid  before  them  by  the  holy 
apostles  of  Christ? 

Antiochus  Soter,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  b.  c.  280,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  reign  was  neither 
prosperous  nor  he^ppy.  He  lost  Macedon,  and  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  conquer  tne  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  On  returning 
to  Antioch,  after  a  signal  defeat  near  Sardis,  he  put  one  of  his 
SODS  to  death,  who  had  raised  a  commotion  in  his  absence, 
and  proclaimed  the  other  king,  who  is  called  in  history  Anti- 
ochus Theos.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  ascended  the 
throne,  &  c.  260.  He  owed  his  lofty  title  to  the  contemptible 
and  vile  flattery  of  the  citizens  of  Miletus,  whom  he  had  de- 
livered from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  who,  not  satisfied  to 
govern  Caria,  in  tne  name  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  its  sovereign, 
had  assumed  independence,  and  chose  Miletus  for  his  capital. 

History  details  not  the  events  of  the  war  which  Antiochus 
Theos  carried  on  with  Egypt  several  years,  and  which  was 
concluded  by  a  royal  marnage,  as  we  nave  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  We  shall  have  to  attend  to  the  unhappy  con- 
sequence of  that  marriage  in  the  following  chapter.  But  we 
must  not  pass  over  here  the  immediate  disastrous  effect  of  the 
war  whicn  had  prevailed  before  it.  For  the  intense  desire 
of  Antiochus  to  mjure  Egypt  prevented  him  from  guarding 
with  sufficient  care,  his  distant  dominions  in  the  East.  Theo- 
dotus,  his  governor  of  Bactria,  revolted  and  established  him- 
self an  independent  sovereign  of  this  fine  region,  said  to  con- 
tain a  thousand  cities.  Other  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates 
renounced  the  Syrian  yoke.  Perhaps,  however,  no  event  in 
the  history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucids  had  a  more  inte- 
resting and  extensive  influence  on  the  human  race  than  the 
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reirolt  of  Parthia.  Tke  gOTernor,  Agfathocles  or  Pkerecles, 
was  one  of  the  moat  depraved  of  men.  Having  utterly  cor- 
rupted and  degraded  an  amiable  and  fascinating  young  man, 
his  brother  Arsaces  assassinated  the  impure  monster,  and 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  insurrection,  which, 
under  his  able  direction,  laid  the  aolid  and  enduring  founda- 
tion of  what  was  denominated  the  Parthian  empire,  which 
proved  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  power. 

Parthia  proper  and  Hyrcania  correspond,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  modern  Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  which  borders  on 
Tartary.     Though  not  generally  a  rich  soil,  yet  this  region 
contains  some  of  the  finest  districts  of  Persia,  and  is  cele- 
brated, as  in  ancient  times,  for  its  fine  and  numerous  race  of 
horses.     Some  think  that  the  Parthians  were  part  of  the  Scy- 
thians.    It  is  more  certain  that  they  were  a  bold  and  waiiike 
people,  and  deemed  the  most  accomplished  horsemen  and 
archers.     Their  dexterity  In  discharging  their  arrows  against 
an  enemy  from  whom  they  seemed  to  be  retreating,  enabled 
them  to  gain,  unexpectedly,  many  victories.     Their  food  was 
poor,  but  they  were  intemperate  m  drinking,  licentious  in  ha- 
bits, and  phmdering  and  war  were  tHbir  principal  purBoits. 
Their  religipus  worship  resembled  that  of  Persia ;  but,  like 
the  northern  nation  of  Europe,  they  persuaded  themselves 
that  all  who  fell  in  battle  enjoyed  eternal  felicity.     Parthia, 
from  its  poverty  and  barbarous  customs,  was  not  much  valued 
by  the  Grecian  conqueror.     From  the  tune,  however,  that 
Arsaces  made  his  countr3rmen  independent,  they  rapidly^  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
except  Bactria,  which  the  Greeks  long  held,  akhough  at  last 
subdued  by  the  combined  powers  of  the  Parthians  and  Scy- 
thians.    Arsaces  was  admired  by  his  subjects,  and  every  one 
of  his  successors  adopted  his  name,  and  assumed  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  most  haughty  and  luxurious  oriental 
monarchs.     The  Syrian  kings  laboured  in  vain  to  reduce 
Parthia ;  and  were  frequently  in  danger  of  falling  wholly 
under  its  dominion,  which,  for  a  considerable  time  embracea 
all  the  countries  which  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  In- 
dus.    The  Romans  put  forth  their  dreadful  might  to  conquer 
the  Parthians,  and  for  the  first  time  were  compelled  to  bring 
under  restraint  their  boundless  ambition,  and  to  pennit  their 
enemies  to  ^x  the  limits  of  their  vast  empire  in  the  East. 

Can  any  enlightened  or  human  mind  contemplate  these 
events,  without  regret  and  sorrow?  Incalcnlable  was  the 
misery  which  they  immediately  inflicted  on  mankind ;  and 
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their  triumph  was  scarcely  leas  to  be  deplored.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reflect  on  the  natural  influence  of  either  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  not  conclude  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  most  salutary.  The  government  of  both  was, 
indeed,  despotic  and  oppressive,  and  the  multitude  were  oilen 
subjected  to  many  and  great  suflerings  ;  but  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  all  ranks  was  ameliorated ;  and  not  a  few  were  taught 
to  aspire  to  a  life  &r  superior  to  that  known  among  the  nations, 
who  remained  ignorant  of  their  knowledge,  of  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  the  arts  of  refinement,  and  of  common  life.  Man, 
under  the  atmosphere  of  Greece  or  Rome,  approached,  at  least, 
a  rational  life ;  while  in  the  regions  beyond  them,  superstition 
and  sensuality  generally  reduced  him- nearly  to  a  level  with 
the  inferior  animals.  Happily  he  cannot  smk  into  a  state  of 
wretchedness  from  which  true  religion  cannot  rescue  and  ele- 
vate him.  But  how  much  greater  difficulties  had  it  to  sur- 
mount to  find  an  entrance  into  those  countries,  where  every 
one  confessing  the  True  God  exposed  himself  to  instant  des- 
tmctioD,  compared  to  those  which  generally  existed  in  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  time  when  Christianity  had  completely 
-underminea  the  terrific  &bric  of  idolatry  1  In  every  city,  vil- 
lage, and  hamlet  of  the  dominions  of  Rome,  any  one  recognised 
to  be  a  Jew,  might  proclaim  the  True  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  had  sent,  and  appeal  for  protection  to  the  law,  which 
tolerated  the  worship  of  the.  Jews.  And  hence,  for  a  consid- 
erable time  the  chief  persecutors  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
of  Christ  were  Jews ;  and  had  not  they  stirred  up  the  devout 
idol^ers  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  its  advo- 
cates might  have  traversed  the  empire  and  fulfllied  their  mis- 
sioQ  in  comparative  safety. 
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CHAPTER  IIV. 


RBIGN  OF  PTOLBMY  BUEROBTBS. 


Trs  third  king  of  Egypt  was  worthy  of  the  throne  of  his 
fiuher  and  grandfather.  He  inherited  their  talents,  and  imi- 
tated their  excellencies.  Educated  hy  the  celebrated  phiioso* 
pher,  Aristarchus,  he  had  early  enriched  his  mind  with  the 
•tores  of  literature,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  all  the  arts  which 
are  the  ornament  of  a  nation,  and  acquired  fisime  by  some  his- 
torical works  During  his  reign,  he  encouraged  the  learned 
to  resort  to  his  court,  highly  valued  their  society,  and  hon- 
3nred  and  rewarded  them  in  their  intellectual  pursaila. 
He  enlarged  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  procured  many 
volumes  at  an  immense  expense.  He  prosecuted  with  ardour 
every  scheme  which  appeared  calculated  to  aggrandise  his 
kingdom,  or  ad  vance  and  extend  its  commerce,  in  order  to  this, 
one  of  his  principal  cares  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the 
countries  on  the  southern  extremities  of  Egypt ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  his  power  over  the  entire  coasts  of  the 
Red  Sea,  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  by  which  his  fleets 
had  free  communication  with  the  Southern  Ocean. 

The  first  great  object  of  his  reign  was  to  revenge  the  insult 
offered  his  sister  Bernice  by  Laodice,  who  sought  her  life  and 
that  of  her  infant  son.  Bernice,  on  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Theos,  fied  to  Daphne,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  The  sacredness  of  the  place  was  no  protection 
from  the  jealousy  and  wrath  of  her  rival.  The  mother  and 
child  were  murdered  before  Ptolemy  could,  notwithstanding 
of  the  utmost  diligence,  lead  his  army  to  Antioch.  The  fail- 
ure of  saving  his  beloved  sister  inflamed  his  resentment,  and 
he  speedily  inflicted  dreadful  punishment  on  her  murderer. 
The  unnatural  and  bloody  deeds  of  Laodice,  countenanced  by 
her  son  Seleucus  Callinicus,  whom  she  raised  to  the  throne, 
alienated  from  them  the  hearts  of  the  people.     They,  conse 
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qnently,  were  unable  to  command  an  army  capable  of  contend 
ing  with  the  formidable  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  collected 
under  him  an  immense  number  of  troops  from  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor.  He  seized  Laodice,  and  put  her  to  death,  but 
the  young  king  escaped,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his 
dominions ;  for  Ptolemy  soon  "  made  himself  master  of  all 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  after  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
conquered  all  the  country  as  fer  as  Babylon  and  the  Tigris : 
and  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a 
sedition  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  subdued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
He,  however,  left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern 
the  provinces  he  had  gained  on  this  side  of  mount  Taurus: 
and  Xantippus  was  entrusted  with  those  that  lay  beyond  it. 
Ptolemy  then  marched  back  into  Egypt,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  he  had  acquired  by.his  conquests.  This  prince  carried 
off  forty  thousand  talents  of  silver,  with  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  gola  and  silver  vessels,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
statues,  part  of  which  were  those  Egyptian  idols  that  Cam- 
byses,  after  his  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  had  sent  into  Persia. 
Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  replacing  those 
idols  in  their  ancient  temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  ex- 
pedition ;  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their 
superstitious  idolatry  than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought 
they  could  not  sufficiently  express  their  veneration  and  grati 
tude  to  a  king,  who  had  restored  their  gods  to  them  in  such 
a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title  of 
Euergetes^  which  signifies  a  benefactor P  Thus  was  clearly 
and  exactly  accomplished,  as  Rollin  observes,  one  of  the  re- 
markable predictions  of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Daniel  pour- 
traying  the  powers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  remarks  in  chap.  xi. 
7 — ^9.  "  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root,  (intimating  the  king 
of  the  south,  who  was  Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  the  son  of  Ptolemv 
Philadelphus)  shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate,  which  shall 
come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  a  fortress  of  the 
king  of  the  north,  (Seleucus  Callinicus)  and  shall  deal 
against  them,  and  shall  prevail.  And  shall  also  carry  cap- 
tives into  Egypt,  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their 
precious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue 
more  years  than  the  king  of  the  north.  So  the  king  of  the 
south  shall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  return  into  his 
own  land  ;"  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
survived  Seleucus  Callinicus  several  years. 

The  form  of  religious  worship  which  recommends  itself  to 
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the  judgment  of  all  ranks,  and  especially  of  tboM  who  ^  _ 
to  rule  and  influence  the  multitude,  is  not  always  that  whkh 
they  observe  or  patronise.  Statesmen,  not  unfrequently,  most 
zealously  and  publicly  honour  a  religion  which  in  their 
inmost  thoughts  they  utterly  despise.  They  imagine,  or 
know,  that  it  is  a  most  efficient  instrument  to  augment  and  se- 
cure their  dominion  over  its  votaries;  and  this  they  deem 
a  sufficient  reason  to  vindicate  them  in  affording  k  liberal 
support,  although  they  perceive  it  wholly  derogative  to  the 
majesty  and  honour  of  the  True  God,  and  unworthy  of  the 
respect  of  a  rational  being.  Thus  human  wisdom  and  policy 
wrought  in  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  discovered  mnch  cure 
and  concern  for  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  religion  of  the 
E^ptians,  than  which  mankind  never  invented  or  observed 
a  form  of  superstition  more  mean  and  contemptible.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  beheld  it  in  its  proper  light,  and  woold 
have  willingly  extirpated  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  had  he 
conceived  that  by  such  a  course  he  could  have  maintained  the 
stability  of  his  throne.  That  he,  in  heart,  preferred  the  wor- 
ship 01  the  True  God,  may  be  inferred  from  his  proceeding 
to  Jerusalem,  on  his  return  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  after  hie  vic^ 
tories  over  the  Syrian  king,  to  offer  sacrifices  and  gifts. 
Josephus  informs  us  that  when  Ptolemy  ^^  had  gotten  posses- 
sion of  all  Syria,  by  force,  he  did  not  offer  his  thank-offerings 
to  the  Egyptian  gods  for  his  victory,  but  came  to  Jerusalem, 
and,  according  to  our  own  laws,  oflTered  many  sacrifices 
to  the  Most  High,  and  dedicated  to  him  such  gifls  as  were 
suitable  to  such  a  victory."  Ptolemy  would  not  certainly 
have  acted  in  this  manner,  had  he  not  believed  in  the  revela- 
tion of  the  God  of  Israel.  He  had  no  temptation  to  do  any 
thing  to  conciliate  the  Jews;  for  he  had  nothing  to  dread 
from  their  power,  and  they  were  generally  his  most  faithAil 
subjects.  Some  suppose  that  he  gratefully  worshipped  God 
in  consequence  of  being  directed  to  the  prediction  by  Daniel 
of  his  triumph  over  Syria.  That  he  had  ample  opportunity 
to  know  the  True  God  from  his  earliest  years,  is  certain. 
And  we  need  not  therefore  seek  any  other  reason  for  his  con- 
duct than  his  persuasion  of  the  supremacy,  and  desire  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour,  of  the  Almighty,  the  Possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth. 

Few  or  no  conquered  nations  of  ancient,  or,  perhaps,  even 
of  modern  times,  have  had  more  reason  to  yieid  a  grateful 
subjection  to  their  conquerors  than  the  Jews  had  to  the  htm. 
three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy.     They  followed  the 
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gtnaroue  poliey  of  Alexander  tbe  Greftt,  and  kft  Jadwr  ta  be 
ruled  according  to  its  own  original  constitution,  aad  ap- 
parently required  no  more  from  the  people  than  a  modeistfe 
trihutoi  We  have,  at  least,  no  record  of  the  kings  of  Kgypt 
interfering,  during  this  period,  with  the  internal  atiliirs  of  tbe 
Jewish  government.  No  foreign  governor  was  sent  to  direct 
or  control  them.  Their  fidelity  had  been  long  tried,  and  tbey 
had  j^oved  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  their 
superiors  reposed  in  them.  If  the  Jews  were  oppressed, 
it  was  by  their  high-priests,  who  successively,  according  to 
theii  descent  from  Aaron,  held  the  office  of  chief  rulery  and 
were  assisted  in  the  government  by  the  Sanhedrim,  or  chief 
council. 

Jaddua,  who  was  honoured  by  Alexander,  after  ruling  die 
nation  about  twenty-one  years,  died,  and  gave  place  to  bis^soa, 
called  Onias  I.  As  nothio^f  is  recorded  dishonourable  to  the 
father  or  son,  it  is  probable  that  they  adhered  to  the  law 
of  Mosea,  and  assiduously  endeavoured  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  their  people.  Indeed,  several  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  from  their  return  from  the  captivity  to  their  last 
age,  strongly  indicate  that  the  rulers  in  general  enforced  the 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  laws.  Thus  we  know  that 
they  allowed  the  land  to  rest  every  seventh  year,  aikd  even 
superstitiously  interpreted  the  injunction  to  rest  from  aeealar 
afiairs  on  the  Sabbath.  Onias  I.  officiated  about  the  same 
number  of  years  as  his  father.  Dying  302  a  c.  his  son, 
Siioon,  succeeded  him  in  the  priesthood.  His  exeelleni 
character,  and  religiously  just  government,  procured  him  tite 
honourable  title  of  Just  A  high-priest  more  than  two  centu- 
ries later  was  also  called  Simon  the  Just.  Some  apply  the 
beaudfttl  eulogium  of  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiasticus  to  tJ^ 
latter ;  but  it  must  respect  the  former,  if  the  book  containing 
it  is  as  ancient  as  the  writer  of  it  in  Greek  asserts ;  for  be  says 
hat  he  found  it  in  Egypt,  when  Ptolemy  Euergetes  was  king. 
The  two  kings  of  this  name  reigned  a  considerable  time 
before  the  second  Simon,  called  the  Just.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  son  of  Onias  is  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety,  if 
we  believe  tradition,  he  added  certain  names  to  the  genealo- 
gies or  Nehemiah,  and  made  some  slight  corrections  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  by  which  the  sacred  canon  was  completed.  From 
his  aa3rs,  no  Jewish  teacher  presumed  to  revise  or  add  to  the 
inspired  volume ;  but  every  one  devoted  himself  to  investigate 
its  meaning,  and  expound  it  to  the  people.  The  Rabbins 
confflder  bim  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  high-priests  who 
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claimed  the  excluBire  right  to  the  presidency  of  the  Great 
Ck)uncil.  The  dignity  of  president  of  the  council  passed  from 
him  to  Antigonus  Sochseus,  an  eminent  Jewish  teacher,  whose 
very  name,  we  think,  indicates  that,  though  a  Jew,  he  or  his 
relations  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Greeks.  The  Jew- 
ish teachers  had  now  become,  perhaps,  generally  zealous  for 
the  traditions  of  the  Fathers ;  for  it  appears  that  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  instructions  of  Sochsus  was  to  subvert  those  doc- 
trines which  distinguished  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
uniformly  represented  God  as  disposed  to  reward  in  this  life 
religious  services,  added  to  those  enjoined  by  Moses ;  and  as 
certain  to  punish  in  this  life  those  who  neglected  their  tradi- 
tionary ritual.  He,  on  the  contrary,  boldly  taught  that  no 
services  were  acceptable  to  God,  unless  required  by  him 
in  his  written  revelation,  and  performed,  not  from  fear,  but 
love.  He  disregarded  the  work  done  by  slaves  for  hire,  and 
only  rewarded  that  done  from  disinterested  and  pure  affection. 
This  apparently  exalted  principle  is  more  allied  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  Plato  than  to  the  pure  wisdom  of  the  Sacred  Oracles. 
The  human  mind  is  not  formed  to  exclude  all  regard  to  one's 
own  happiness,  even  when  serving  God ;  nor  doth  he  ever 
demand  tms  species  of  self-denial.  The  spring  of  all  obe- 
dience which  he  truly  approves  is,  indeed,  love  to  him ;  but  it 
is  love  in  the  form  oi  gratitude,  rather  than  in  the  disinterested 
form  of  his  love  to  his  creatures,  and  especially  to  fallen  man. 
It,  doubtless,  includes  admiration  of  his  greatness,  and  esteem 
of  his  excellency ;  but  its  conspicuous  feature  is  grateful  emo- 
tion, "  We  love  him,  because  ne  first  loved  us !" 

Antigonus  SochsBus  was  the  chief  teacher  of  the  Jewish 
schools,  which  were  probably  originally  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  evidently  modified  by  the 
philosophical  academy  of  Alexandria,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  resorted  to  by  many  persons  trom  all  the  countries  sub- 
ject to  Egypt  Some  Jews  became,  at  a  later  period,  famous 
for  the  learning  which  they  acquired  in  Alexandria ;  and  it 
18  not  unlikely  that  Antif  onus  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  to 
his  attainments  in  Greciati  philosophy.  Among  his  disciples, 
the  names  of  two  occupy  a  place  in  history — Sadoc  and  Bai- 
thosus ;  and  the  former  gave  name  to  the  Saddocees,  one 
of  the  principal  religious  sects  of  the  Jews.  These  disciples  are 
said  to  have  misunderstood  the  doctrine  of  their  master.  Be- 
cause he  taught  them  to  renounce  the  hope  of  reward  for 
their  works,  they  inferred  that  he  maintained  that  there  were 
no  future  rewards  or  punishments.    But  the  fact  may  be,  that 
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he  philoeophy  which  his  example  had  recommended  .0  their 
study,  perverted  their  minds,  and  gendered  pride  of  intellect, 
which  impels  those  who  cherish'  it  to  refuse  submission  of 
spirit  to  tne  authority  of  God,  when  he  calls  them  to  admit 
principles  opposed  to  those  which  they  admire,  and  to  adopt 
practices  in  which  they  have  no  pleasure. 

Scepticism,  or  the  doubting  the  reality  of  every  thing  seen, 
and  denying  the  certainty  of  every  thmg  reported,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  transition  state  of  mind  from  the  habit  01  un- 
founded veneration  of  antiquity,  and  unreserved  confidence  in 
traditionary  knowledge,  to  sacred  reverence  for  truth  and  a 
cordial  reception  of  it,  after  perceiving  the  full  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported.  That  this  state  of  mind  actually  pre- 
vailed among  the  philosophers  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  might,  we  apprehend,  be  easily  proved.  Though  they 
sanctioned  by  example  the  fabulous  mythology  and  visionary 
conceptions  of  the  multitude,  who  devoutly  adored  the  gods, 
yet  they  secretly  laughed  at  these  things,  and  were  not  un- 
willing to  witness  them  turned  into  subjects  of  merriment 
Reflect  on  the  theatrical  scenes  of  Greece  and  the  productions 
of  the  poets  of  the  age,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Greeks  saw  or  heard  much  which  proclaimed  that  their  gods 
were  mere  phantoms  of  their  imagination :  what  they  saw  or 
heard  in  their  academies  .and  theatres,  was,  if  not  designed  to 
teach,  adapted  to  dispose  them  to  be  amused  by  their  fi^ods, 
rather  than  cultivate  towards  them  a  reverential  and  devo- 
tional spirit.  It  seems  therefore  manifest  that  the  gods  of  the 
nations  had  lost  all  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  learned  among 
,the  Greeks,  who,  nevertheless  still  remained  destitute  of  su- 
preme love  of  truth  and  desire  to  discover  it.  Few  of  them 
surpassed  Socrates,  notwithstanding  that  Divine  knowledge 
was  much  more  accessible  to  them  than  to  him,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  correct  knowledge 
and  pure  conduct.  In  respect  to  religion,  they  were,  in  fact, 
generally  sceptics,  if  not  atheists.  They  recommended,  and 
actively  promoted  the  religious  worship  of  their  respective  na- 
tions. This  they  did,  however,  confessedly,  not  from  any  be- 
ticf  that  it  possessed  any  excellence  in  itself,  but  on  account 
of  its  supposed  utility  to  impart  pleasure  to  the  people,  and 
restrain  them  from  acts  of  insubordination  to  the  laws  and 
civil  institutions.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Sadducees  agreed 
with  the  Grecian  philosophers  in  regarding  and  treating^ 
religion  merely  as  an  engine  of  state.  And  it  is  probable  that 
their  first  leader  had  learned  in  Alexandria  to  question  the 
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^Mtooce  of  a  fiimre  state  and  all  inTisible  beings.     How  he 
X^conciled  this  opinion  with  his  admission  that  there  was  only 
4Doe  Living  and  True  God,  and  that  the  books  of  Mo»es  and 
Cli«  prophets  contained  a  revelation  of  his  wdll,  it  may-  seem 
ji^npossible  to  asceilain,  for  most  plainly  do  these  broks   an- 
xsounce  the  truths  which  the  Sadducees  disbelieved.     But  who 
not  know  that  many  learned  men,  who  receive  the  Scrip- 
-J  as  inspired,  deny  some  truths  which  they  distinctly  re- 
^  ^^,  and  enforce  as  of  eternal  importance  ?     By  sophistic:^ 
.^^asoning,  those  who  boast  of  superior  discernment  and  know- 
ige,  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  misinterpret  the  most  distinct 
2a,tements  of  Divine  truth,  so  as  make  them  appear  to  convey 
^0«aning  altoffether  different  and  even  opposite  to  the  "^^* 
^X^gK^Tt  of  the  knguage  employed  by  their  authors  ?      "f    5 
^^j^jcandrian  philosophers  employed  the  most  mystical  and  al- 
:f^^^:pric^  lanMage  to  explain  religion,  insomuch  that  ^^^Y 
*^^^esented  all  the  facts  connected  with  it  as  little  else  than 
V^^^ticftts  tales,  or  symbolical  scenes,  which  they  explained,  as 
fi^   -^    ifnaginacion  suggested,  to  illustrate  and  confimi  their 
t^^^j^    theories  concerning  Grod  and  his  works.     Sadoc,  pur- 
S**?'^ -.    their  path,  may  have  set  aside  all  the  narratives  or  an- 
et«'"^*^.^rnents  respecting  angels  and  transactions  in  the  invisi- 
nc^*^   ^'Orld  as  only  allegorical  scenes,  representing  the  agencies 
bl^    ^  ^Exre,  by  which  the  Divine  Beine  sustains  the  universe, 
of  '^^^acappli^  mankind  with  means  by  which  they  procure 
nnd     -^      riches,  pleasure,  and  honour.     But,  in  whatever man- 
^^^^iZ^  reasoned  to  pervert  or  veil  Divine  truth,  certain  it  is 
neC   ^%^^    o-"*^  ^®  followers  asserted  that  no  angel  or  spirit 
Iha^      ^^      a.nd  that  man  wholly  perishedf  at  death,  and  that  con- 
exifiP^^^T^ Jy  there  was.  no  future  reward  to  be  expected,  nor 
Seqi^^^^      j^riishment  to  be  feared. 

fatu  ^^    ^  luave  accused  them  of  having  rejected  all  Revelation 

Sc^^^^^    ^H^    Pentateuch.     Of  this  we  have  no  proof  in  the 

exc^f^^     ^^  9    ^^^  ^*  ^*  improbable  that  they  should  deny  the  in- 

Scnr9^^^Z-m     ^^  the  largest  portion  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  only 

•pir«ii^^^^^^*^'u-  f    L^  admitted,  as  we  shall  see  they  were, 

tigs  »^C*      C^"^    V^       J.  .^®^  ^^  government      That  they  totally 

to  hr^I^     ^£^a  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  made  no  preten- 

xic^  ^-^^tense  devotion,  seem  unquestionable;  and  hence 

jiated  by  the  Pharisees,  and  unpopular  with  the 

-^  sketch  of  their  character  U  given  under  the  ar- 

^^cees,  m  the  «  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary." 

^^e  Jost  left  a  son  and  heir  to  the  office  of  hiffh- 

^  on  account  of  his  youth  his  uncle  Elewer^ 
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earah^d  in  his  atead.  The  mott  memorahla  act  aicribed  to 
him  by  tradition  is  the  selection  of  seventy  of  the  most  learned 
Jews,  who  were  qualified  to  translate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  the  Greek  language.  These,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
^'ere  sent  into  Egypt  at  the  request  of  the  king. 

Though  his  nephew,  named  Onias,  was  at  his  death  thirty 
I  years  old,  he  was  not  immediately  raised  to  the  office  of  high- 
'  priest.  The  reason  of  this  is  unknown  ;  perhaps  he  declined 
it,  for  he  intimated  at  a  future  period  that  he  had  not  sought 
the  offica  The  dignity  was  conferred  on  his  aged  relation 
Manasses,  son  of  Simon  the  Just,  b.  c.  233.  He,  however, 
died  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  Onias  became  the  second 
hig'h-priest  of  this  name.  He  appears  to  have  been  destitute 
of  every  quality  which  was  necessary  to  the  honourable  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  exahed  office.  Completely  selfish 
and  covetous,  he  was  totally  indifierent  to  the  interests  of  the 
pcofftle.  His  mean  spirit  and  unjust  conduct  brought  his  na* 
tioa  to  the  very  yerge  of  destruction. 

From  history  we  learn  that  the  annual  tribute  which  Judea 
rendered  Egypt  was  twenty  talents  of  silver.    The  sum  had 
been  regularly  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt  by  every  high-priest, 
the   supreme  ruler  of  the  nation,  till  the  time  of  Onias  II. 
The  mere  love  of  money  had  made  him  retain  this  tribute. 
After  some  years,  Ptolemy  Euergetes  determined  to  bear  no 
long'er  such  presumptuous  conduct.     He  sent  Athenion,  one 
of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerusalem,  to  demand  the  payment  of  the 
arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum,  and  to  threaten 
the  Jews,  in  case  of  refusal,  with  a  body  of  troops  who  should 
be  commissioned  to  expel  them  from  their  country,  and  divide 
it  among  themselves.     The  alarm  was  very  great  at  Jeriisa- 
lem  on  this  occasion,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  kin£^,  in  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  nephew  of 
Onias,  who,  though  m  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity,  and  justice.     Athen- 
ion, during  his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had  conceived  a 
great  regard  for  his  character ;  and  as  he  set  out  for  Egypt 
before  him,  he  promised  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in 
his  power  with  the  king.     Joseph  followed  him  in  a  short 
time,  and  on  his  way  met  with  several  considerable  persons 
of  Cmlo-Syria  and  Palestine,  who  were  also  going  to  Egypt 
with  an  intention  to  offer  terms  for  farming  the  great  revenues 
of  those  provinces.     As  the  equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from 
being  as  magnificent  as  theirs,  they  treated  mm  with  little  re- 
•ptet,  and  ^sonsidered  him  4MI  a  -pusson  of  na  gseot  cajmaitir 
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Joseph  concealed  his  dissatisfaction  at  their  hehavionr.  but 
drew  from  the  conversation  that  passed  between  them  all  the 
circumstances  he  could  desire,  with  relation  to  the  afialr  that 
brought  them  to  court,  and  without  seeming  to  have  any  par- 
ticular view  in  the  curiosity  he  expressed.  When  they  arnved 
at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that  the  king  had  made  a 
progress  to  Memphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among- 
them  who  set  out  from  thence  in  order  to  wait  upon  that 
monarch,  without  losing  a  moment's  time.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  him  as  he  was  returning  from  Memphis,  with 
the  i^ueen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot.  The  king,  who  had 
received  impressions  in  his  favour  from  Athenion,  was  ex- 
tremely delighted  at  his  presence,  and  invited  him  into  his 
chariot  Joseph,  to  excuse  his  uncle,  represented  the  infirnoi- 
ties  of  his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardiness  of  his  disposi- 
tion in  such  an  engaginc^  manner  as  satisfied  Ptolemy,  and 
created  in  him  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  advocate  who 
had  so  eflfectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff  He  also 
ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandria, 
and  allowed  him  a  place  at  his  table.  When  the  appointed 
3ay  came  for  purchasing  by  auction  the  privilege  of  farming 
the  revenues  of  the  provmces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  in  his 
journey  to  Egypt  offered  no  more  than  eight  thousand  talents 
for  the  provinces  of  Ccelo-Syria,  Phenicia,  Judea,  and  Sama- 
ria. Upon  which  Joseph,  who  had  discovered,  in  the  con- 
versation that  passed  between  them  in  his  presence,  that  this 
purchase  was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  reproached 
them  for  depreciating  the  king's  revenues  in  that  manner, 
and  offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had  done.  Ptolemy  was 
well  satisfied  to  see  his  revenues  so  considerably  increased  ] 
but  being  apprehensive  that  the  person  who  proffered  so  large 
a  sum  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pay  it,  he  asked  Joseph 
what  security  he  would  give  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
agreement?  The  Jewish  deputy  replied  with  a  calm  air, 
that  he  had  such  persons  to  offer  for  his  security  on  that  oc- 
casion as  he  was  certain  his  majesty  could  have  no  objections 
to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention  them,  he  named  the 
king  and  queen  themselves,  and  added  that  they  would  be  his 
securities  to  each  other.  The  king  could  not  avoid  smiling 
at  this  little  pleasantry,  which  put  him  into  so  good  a  humour, 
that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the  revenues  without  any  other 
security  than  his  verbal  promise  for  payment.  Joseph  acted 
in  that  station  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  the  mutual  satis* 
Action  of  the  court  and  provinces.    His  rich  competitors,  wht 
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had  fiunned  those  revenues  before,  returned  home  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  bad  reason  to  be  sensible  that  a  mag- 
nificent equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  indication  of  merit 

If  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  Joseph  pro- 
cured great  riches  as  the  collector  of  taxes ;  and  that,  although 
he  seems  to  have  oppressed  the  neighbouring  countries,  yet 
he  was  generous  to  his  own  people,  and  advanced  their  inter- 
ests. But  the  historian's  account  of  Joseph's  family  has  a 
fabulous  aspect,  and  his  assertion  that  he  held  the  office  twenty- 
two  years  seems  doubtful,  for  during  part  of  that  period  the 
Egyptian  court  was  strongly  alienated  from  the  Jewish  na- 
doQ,  and  not  likely  to  leave  the  raising  of  the  tribute  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  natives. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  liberty  granted  the  Jews  by 
the  three  first  successors  of  Alexander,  we  return  to  the  his- 
tory of  Rolemy  Euergetes  and  his  times,  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly was  the  chief  royal  actor.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  on 
learning  that  he  had  returned  to  Egypt,  recovered  courage, 
and  raised  a  fleet  and  army  in  order  to  reduce  the  revolted 
province.  The  navy  was  utterly  destroyed  by  a  tempest; 
only  the  king  and  a  few  persons  escaped.  The  army  was  to- 
tally defeated,  and  Seleucus  would  have  ceased  to  reign,  had 
not  his  revolted  provinces,  from  grateful  feelings  towards  his 
family,  compassionated  his  humbled  state,  and  resolved  to  sup- 
port nim.  The  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Magnesia  were  his  most 
efficient  friends.  They  had  expressed  their  attachment  to  An- 
tiochus  Theos  by  numbering  him  among  their  deities.  The 
marble  column  on  which  the  treaty  between  Seleucus  and 
the^  above  cities  was  engraved,  is  a  relic  of  antiquity  much 
prized. 

The  Syrian  king,  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  power- 
ful enemies  in  the  south  and  east,  applied  to  his  brotner  for 
aid.  Though  only  fourteen  years  of  a^e,  yet  he  was  governor 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  named,  from  ms  rapacity,  Antiochus 
Hierax,  the  Hawk,  He  promised  him  the  independent  soy- 
ereignty  of  Asia,  but,  in  consequence  of  procuring  a  truce 
with  Egypt,  of  ten  years,  he  violated  his  word.  This  occa- 
sioned a  sanguinary  war  between  them,  which  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  ooth.  Ajitiochus  was  murdered  by  a  banditti ; 
aifd  Seleucus  died  a  prisoner  in  Parthia,  where  he  was 
treated  as  a  king.  These  events  left  the  king  of  Egypt  in 
pottession  of  an  immense  empire,  and  of  liberty  to  iwapo 
whatever  plans  he  deemed  proper  to  advance  the  gbry  tff 
fab  reign. 
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HSs  name  is  hoooarably  aflsociated  with  Aratns,  in  the  no- 
ble work  of  rousing  the  energies  of  the  Grecians  from  a  leth* 
argy  which  threatened,  at  a  most  unseasonable  time,  the  de- 
struction of  their  power  and  influence  to  improve  the  mental 
state  of  the  Romans,  who  were  destined  to  establish  the  fourth 
empire.  From  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  the  splendour 
of  Greece  had  been  gradually  passing  awav.  The  slate  of 
Lacedemon  had  never  properly  advanced  the  civili2ation  of 
man.  The  inhabitants  were  always  more  solicitous  to  attaia 
power  and  ene^ge  in  war  than  to  cultivate  peace  and  cfaeri^ 
the  milder  and  humane  virtues.  The  more  illustrious  states 
of  Athens  and  Thebes  alternately  endured  the  oppressions  df 
rulers  whom  they  were  unable  to  resist,  and  enjoyed  liberty, 
the  real  value  of  which  they  were  destitute  of  knowledge  to 
estimate,  and  of  wisdom  to  improve,  for  the  attainment  of  ra- 
tional felicity.  In  fact,  diough  they  retained  the  shadow  of 
independence,  yet  their  political  vigour  was  gone,  and  they 
were  in  such  a  state  of  weakness  that  whoever  were  prepared 
to  conquer  Greece  might  easily  seize  it  for  a  prey.  Happily 
for  the  honour  of  Greece  and  the  welfare  of  man,  a  temporary 
restoration  of  its  liberty  was  effected  by  the  most  unexpected 
agency  of  the  Achssan  Republic.  This  democratic  state  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  twelve  small  cities,  situated  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
opposite  side  was  occupied  by  the  .^itolians,  who  also  rose  to 
distinction  in  this  age.  After  being  long  subjected  by  the 
more  powerful  states  around  them,  the  Achasans  renewed 
their  ancient  league,  and  resumed  their  ancient  customs  about 
the  time  that  Pyrrhus  invaded  Italy.  The  good  order  which 
reined  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom  and  equality, 
with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  fun- 
'damental  principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  com- 
munity several  neighbouring  cities,  who  received  their  laws, 
land  associated  with  them  to  enjoy  their  privileges.  Sicyon 
Was  the  first  that  acceded  to  the  Achaean  league.  This  city 
Stood  south-east  of  Corinth.  Having  expelled  those  under 
whom  they  had  been  long  oppress^,  they  selected  Clinias 
for  their  chief  magistrate,  one  of  their  virtuous  and  bravest  cit- 
izens. Abantidas  conspired  against  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
mob,  put  him  and  a  number  of  his  relations  to  death,  and'ex- 

etled  the  remainder.  His  son  Aratus  escaped  as  by  inirael^ 
^aildtfifing  around  the  city  in  despair,  he  entered,  periians 
^Mont  reflMion,  the  house  of  the  lyramt's  sater.  This  kdv 
wa9  naturally  generous ;  and  as  she  also  believed  tint  tfau 
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destitate  iiiiant  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof  by  the 
impulse  of  some  deity,  she  carefully  concealed  him,  and 
when  night  came  caused  him  to  he  secretly  conveyed  to  Ar- 
gos.  Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  dan- 
ger, conceived  in  his  soul  from  thenceforth  an  implacable 
aversion  to  tyrants,  which  always  increased  with  his  age.  He 
was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  by  some  hospitable  friends 
of  his  fioher. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  resolved  to  deliver  his  native  city 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nicocles,  who  was  then  ruler.  In  the 
darkness  of  night  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  proclaimed  liberty 
to  the  citizens.  His  victory  was  obtained  without  blood.  No 
one  was  wounded  or  killed.  To  secure  the  liberty  thus  easily 
acquired,  he  persuaded  the  community  to  join  the  Achsans. 
He  recalled  five  hundred  exiles.  Their  demand  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  their  property  which  had  been  confiscated  and 
sold  was  resisted,  and  Aratus  saw  nothing  before  him  but  a 
civil  war.  The  claims  of  both  parties  seemed  equitable ;  for 
the  disputed  property  was  purchased  by  the  one,  but  legally 
belonged  to  tne  other.  He  had  not  wealth  enough  to  satis^ 
them ;  and  without  this  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  them. 
In  this  emergency  he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  universally- 
known  generosity  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  This 
feature  in  his  character  was  conspicuous  during  his  whole 
reign.  The  tone  of  moral  feeling  had  certainly  considerably 
improved  throughout  the  Grecian  empire.  Princes  and 
great  men  had  often,  in  past  times,  discovered  sympathy  with 
their  equals  in  distress ;  but  the  miseries  of  a  community  they 
little  regarded,  unless  they  fek  compelled  to  minister  relief  to 
them,  in  order  to  avert  anarchy  or  insurrection.  An  unpar- 
alleled manifestation  of  the  power  of  those  humane  feelings 
was  witnessed  in  this  age,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  catastrophes  with  which  the  East  had  been  visited. 
A  great  earthquake  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  almost  totally 
ruined  its  metropolis.  Its  walls,  arsenals,  harbour,  temples,  and 
best  buildings  were  one  mass  of  ruins ;  and  its  famous  braeen 
statue,  named  Colossus,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  an- 
cient world,  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss  sustained  was 
inexpressible  ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes  united  to  an- 
swer the  supplications  for  relief,  which  reached  them  from 
the  Rhodians.  "  Hiero  and  Gelon  in  Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in 
Eg^rpt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  on  that  dc- 
casion.  The  two^formeir  ofihese  princes  contributed  abov^a 
iumdrad  lftMiit%tRid  ^nr^etad  two  statues /m  -^ 
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one  of  which  represented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  .ind  the  other 
those  of  Syracuse ;  the  former  was  crowned  by  the  latter,  to 
testify,  as  Polybius  observes,  that  the  Syracusans  thought  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation 
to  themselves.  Ptolemy,  beside  his  other  expenses,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  supplied  that  people 
with  three  hundred  talents,  and  a  million  of  bushels  of  corn, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of 
ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  more  of  three  benches,  be- 
side an  infinite  quantity  of  wood  for  other  buildings, — all 
which  donations  were  accompanied  with  three  thousand 
talents  for  erecting  the  Ck^lossus  anew.  Antigonus,  Seleucus, 
Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  sig- 
nalized their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  private  persons 
emulated  each  other  in  sharing  in  the  glorious  act  of  hu- 
manity; and  historians  have  recorded  that  a  lady,  whose 
name  was  Chryseis,  {golden^)  and  who  truly  merited  that  ap- 
pellation, furnished  from  her  own  substance  an  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn.  <  Let  the  princes  of  these  times,'  says 
Polybius,  <  who  imagine  they  have  done  gloriously  in  giving 
four  or  five  thousand  crowns,  only  consider  how  inferior  their 
generosity  is  to  that  we  have  now  described.'  Rhodes,  in 
consequence  of  these  liberalities,  was  re-established  in  a  few 
years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  splendid  state  than  she  had 
ever  experienced  beiore,  if  we  only  except  the  Colossus." 

Ptolemy  was  an  enthusiatic  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  espe- 
cially^  of  portraits  and  paintings ;  and  to  supply  him  with  good 
specimens  of  these,  was  one  of  the  most  appropriate  means  to 
propitiate  his  favour.  Such  means  were  happily  within  the 
power  of  Aratus,  and  these  he  successfully  employed.  He 
was  an  excellent  jud^e  of  painting,  and  Sicyon  was  celebrated 
for  this  department  of  the  arts.  Apelles  had  been  in  this  city, 
and  presented  a  talent  to  their  schools,  not  so  much  to  acquire 
from  them  perfection  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  in  order  to  obtain 
a  share  in  their  cfreat  reputation.  Aratus  was  fortunate 
enough  to  collect  all  the  works  of  the  grreatest  masters,  parti- 
cularly those  finished  by  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus.  The 
present  of  these  sent  to  Ptolemy,  procured  him  the  esteem  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  that  rich  and  mighty  monarch! 
He  could  devise  no  scheme  which  promised  to  extricate  him 
from  the  critical  and  dangerous  position  in  which  hn  found 
himself  in  his  native  city,  except  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and 
throw  hiniBelf  on  the  generosity  of  its  prince.  He  hac~  a  kuig 
tudienoe  of  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  kim  the  better  thii  more 
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he  knew  i>f  him,  and  presented,  him  with  an  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.     Aratus  carried  away  forty 
talents  when  he  set  out  for  Peloponnesus,  and  the  king  re- 
mined  him  the  remainder  in  separate  payments.     Thus  en- 
riched, he  speedily  restored  peace  to  his  citizens ;  and  became 
no  less  the  object  of  their  esteem  and  confidence  than  of  their 
admiration  and  applause.     Statues  were  erected  to  him,  and 
public  inscriptions  declared  him  the  father  of  the  people,  and 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.     The  liberty  of  Greece  was  the 
object  of  his  ambition ;  but  the  consummate  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  foresight  which  characterised  him  prevented  him  from 
hastily  aspirins;  to  the  supreme  command.     He  entered  the 
army  as  an  inferior  officer  of  the  cavalry,  and  procured  uni- 
vernl  approbation  by  his  uniform  submission  to  the  laws,  and 
alacrity  in  the  performance  of  the  services  required  of  him. 
Nothing  seemed  Inore  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  Grecian 
liberty  than  to  possess  the  Aero  Corinthus,  or  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth, situated  on  a  lofty  mountain,  about  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus.     It  was  called  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander, 
^the  Shackles  of  Greece,"  because  who  ever  commanded  it  was 
for  the  time  master  of  the  country.     It  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedon.    Aratus  learn- 
ing that  by  a  sum  of  money  he  might  be  able  to  capture  it, 
he  gave  for  a  pledge  all  his  gold,  plate,  and  his  wife's  jewels, 
and,  without  great  destruction  of  life,  seized  the  citadel,  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  the  port  of  Lechaeum,  with  five  hundred 
war-horses,  and  twenty-five  ships.     This  success  was  followed 
by  the  accession  of  several  cities  to  the  Achsean  league,  of 
which  h&  was  chosen  the  chief     But  Antigonus,  who  was  al- 
ready jealous  of  him,  now  became  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
Achseans.     To  expel  all  the  soldiers  and  friends  of  the  Mace- 
donian power  from  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  great  object  of 
Aratus  for  many  years,  without  which  it  -was  impossible  to 
restore  freedom  to  Greece,  so  that  the  inhabitants  might  obey 
their  own  laws,  and  observe  their  own  customs.     To  efiect 
this,  he  prevailed  6n  Ptolemy  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  per- 
puaded  the  AchoBans  to  elect  him  generalissimo  of  their  navy 
and  army,  while  he  himself  was  appointed  next  in  command. 
This  high  office  could  only  be  legally  held  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual every  alternate  year.     The  law,  however,  was  violated 
on  his  account ;  and  in  the  year  in  which  he  died,  he  had  been 
elected  commander  of  his  countrymen  the  seventeenth  time. 
By  him  they  were  elevated,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  their 
ancient  and  first  imnk  among  the  nations.    And  he,  not  pra« 


dently,  tierhftpB  from  envy  ftnd  jwiteusy  of  th*  feme  «f  CIm- 
menes,  Icing  of  Lacedemon,  called  to  the  aftstttanc^  of  thd 
Achs&ans  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  by  Ihia  act  forfeited  the 
favour  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Had  he,  indeed,  continued  lo 
enjoy  the  favour  and  aid  of  Ptofemy,  he  would  have  prohabiy 
completely  re-established  the  liberty,  and  renovated  the  &de!i 
s^leudour  of  Greece.  Nevertheless,  all  tvho  know  and  can- 
didly reflect  on  his  personal  wotth,  and  the  tendency  a»d 
even  efficiency  of  his  illustrious  deeds  to  preserve  the  Greekt 
from  the  degradation  of  slavery  to  any  of  the  comparatively 
barbarous  powers  which  surrounded  them,  will  at  once  ac* 
knowledge  that  he  had  just  claims  to  stand  high  among  tba 
first  and  most  accomplished  leaders,  statesmen,  and  waniora 
of  his  own  or  any  country,  of  the  civilized  worid,  in  any  age. 
He  was  confessedly  the  chief  instrument  of  rendering  the 
Greeks  so  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  that  they  not 
Ofily  long  cherished  them,  after  they  had  subdued  them,  but 
&Iso  diligently  learned  their  language,  and  adopted  thesr 
science,  literature,  and  arts. 

And  had  they  not  pursued  this  course,  how  incakulably 
calamitous  to  the  human  raCe  had  been  their  conquests  of  the 
Persian  empire !  How  inferior  were  they  in  all  that  adoma, 
and  humanizes  man  previously  to  their  iatercoarse  vnth 
Greece  1  And  even  after  they  had  adopted  the  learning  and 
civilization  of  Greece,  and  nad  cauaed  their  name  to  be 
respected,  and  their  power  to  be  either  terribly  felt,  or  appro* 
hended  with  dread  by  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe,  Aaia, 
ahd  AfHca,  had  any  ac^cident  arrested  their  progress,  ^'  it  is 
probable,"  as  Ferguson  justly  remarks,  that  "their  name 
would  never  have  appeared  on  the  record  cf[  polished  nations, 
nor  they  themselves  been  otherwise  known  than  as  a  barbar- 
ous horde,  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  more  fortunate  asserters 
of  dominion  or  conquest."  About  two  centuries  before  tbb 
Christian  era,  the  Romans  were  almost  altogether  men  of  the 
svVord  or  of  the  stdte,  disposed  to  contemn  letters  and  seden-* 
tary  occupations.  No  historian,  poet,  or  philosopher  had 
arisen  among  them.  Ennius  and  Cato  were  the  first  Romans 
whose  works  were  destined  to  instruct  posterity.  The  citizens 
of  Rome  were  rude  in  manners,  and  the  most  abject  votaries 
of  the  most  contemptible  and  sangumary  superstition.  Before 
fheir  conquest  of  Carthage,  on  the  report  of  a  prophecy  that 
th^  Grauls  and  Greeks  were  to  possess  Rome,  the  Senate  ^  or« 
dered  a  man  and  woman  of  each  of  chose  natkmsto  be  buried 
aliv^  in  th^  ^ofarket  ^aee,"  pftibably  beesause  taugjht  by  ihi^ 
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pA&ttB  thiit  tUs  sacrifice  wotdd  prevent  the  fulfilnMBt  of  the 
prediction. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  they  had  derived  no  more  ttioral 
cultivation  from  their  vicinity  to  Magna  Grecia,  and  its  phi- 
losophic academies.  But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  on  the 
probable  conjecture,  that  they  hated  its  inhabitants,  as  rivals 
to  power  in  Italy,  and  looked  on  them  with  scorn,  as  animated 
by  the  meanest  spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  commerce  to  pro- 
cure riches,  magnificence,  and  pleasure.  The  Roman  com- 
znanders  and  ambassadors  sent  to  Greece  were  the  first  to  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  Grecian  learning,  and  discernment  and  can- 
dour to  estimate  the  mental  superiority  of  the  Greeks.  The 
first  Roman  embassy  arrived  m  Greece,  on  occasion  of  the 
success  of  the  Romans  in  lilyrica,  b.  c.  225.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  distinction  in  the  principal  cities.  The  Corinthi- 
ans, for  the  first  time,  proclaimed  "  that  the  Romans  should 
be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Isthmian  games,  with  the  same 
privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  the  city  was  also 
granted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted  to  be 
initiated  into  their  solemn  mysteries.'^  From  this  time  the 
Romans  sohcitously  and  with  success  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  Grecian  states,  and  eventually  rescued  them  from  the 
tyranny  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  Tp  oppose  the  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  that  monarch,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  Etolians  and  Romans,  b.  c.  211,  a  short  time 
after  the  death  of  Aratus,  who  u'as  believed  to  have  been  poi- 
soned by  an  emissary  of  Philip.  Several  powers,  alienated 
from  him,  or  at  war  with  him,  were  invited  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  against  him ;  and  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  Romans,  however,  in  general,  continued 
averse  to  philosophical  studies  more  than  half  a  century  longer. 
For  when  some  of  their  most  distinguished  citizens  were  as- 
tonished and  fascinated  with  the  eloquence  of  certain  Grecian 
philosophers,  who  visited  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Cea- 
sor,  that  intelligent  and  virtuous  person  declaimed  against  the 
study  of  philosophy,  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  in- 
duce efieminacy,  and  destroy  the  fortitude,  intrepidity,  and 
austere  habits  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  repress  in  them  the 
love  of  war,  the  cherishing  of  which  he  deemed  essential  to 
the  advancement  of  the  national  glory.  And  still  later,  dur- 
ing the  consulship  of  Strabo  and  Valerius,  "  a  decree  of  the 
senate  passed,  probably  in  consequence  of  repeated  visits  from 
Grecian  philosophers,  requiring  the  preetor  Pomponius  to 
take  care  that  no  philosophers  were  resident  in  Rome.    Some 
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yean  afterwards,  the  cmiflors,  aa  if  resolved  at  once  to  shut 

the  door  against  philosophy  and  eloquence,  issued  a  similar 
edict  against  rhetoricians,  in  terms  to  this  effect :  <  Whereas 
we  have  been  informed,  that  certain  men,  who  call  themselves 
Latin  rhetoricians,  have  instituted  a  new  kind  of  learning, 
and  opened  schools,  in  which  young  men  trifle  avmj  their 
time  (lay  after  day ;  we,  judging  this  innovation  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  for  which  our  ancestors  established 
schools,  contrary  to  ancient  custom,  and  injurious  to  oai 
youth,  do  hereby  warn  both  those  who  keep  these  schools, 
and  those  who  frequent  them,  that  they  are  herein  acting  con- 
trary to  our  pleasure.'  And  this  edict  was  afterwards  revived, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  662,  under  the  consulate  of  Pulcher  and 
Perpenna.  But  at  length  philosophy,  under  the  protection  of 
those  great  commanders  wha  had  conquered  Greece,  pre- 
vailed; and  Rome  opened  her  gates  to  all  who  professed 
to  be  teachers  of  wisdom  and  eloquence."  Her  men  re- 
sorted to  Greece,  and  returned  richly  loaded  with  its  mental 
treasures. 

Though  Ptolemy  Euergetes  deserted  Aratus,  yet  he  nobly 
defended  the  liberty  of  Greece,  exposed  to  imminent  daiiger 
by  the  influence  of  Philip  over  several  of  its  states.  He  may 
have  been  actuated  in  this  more  by  policy  than  disinterested 
regard  for  the  Greeks  ]  for  his  own  provinces  in  Asia  Minor, 
(Cyprus,  and  even  Egypt,  he  could  scarcely  consider  safe, 
were  Philip  to  subjugate  all  Greece.  But  the  advantage  to 
the  Greeks  was  great,  inasmuch  as  it  contributed  to  maintain 
their  dignity  and  fame,  and  terminated  in  their  exaltation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  His  death,  b.  c.  221,  was  appar- 
ently an  unhappy  event  for  Greece,  and  still  more  for  Egypt  ,* 
for  ne  was  the  last  of  his  dynasty  who  deserved  the  approoa- 
tion  of  mankind.  Ptolemy  Philopater  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father.  His  reign,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  review  of  the 
times  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  was  disgraced  by  almost  every 
species  of  injustice  and  profligacy,  in  which  he  was  unhappily 
followed  by  the  generality  of  his  successors. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  REIGN  OF  ANTIOCHU?  THE  GREAT 


Seleucus  Callinicus  left  two  sons,  known  in  history  by  the 
names  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great  They 
both  owed  their  succession  to  the  crown  of  Syria  to  the  wis- 
dom and  fidelity  of  their  uncle  Achseus,  their  mother's  bro- 
ther. He  first  placed  Seleucus,  the  eldest,  on  the  throne. 
This  prince,  feeble  alike  in  mind  and  body,  was  despised 
by  the  army ;  and  after  reigning  about  three  years,  was  assas- 
sinated by  two  of  his  chief  ofiicers.  Achaeus  inflicted  on  the 
traitors  just  punishment,  and,  being  universally  beloved,  wai 
urged  by  the  army  to  accept  of  the  sceptre.  He  had,  how- 
ever, preferred  to  preserve  the  kingdom  in  peace  till  the  arri- 
val 01  Antiochus  trom  Babylon,  where  he  nad  resided  some 
years,  under  proper  tutors.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  b.  c.  222,  the  government  of  Asia  Minor  was  entrusted 
to  AchsBus,  that  of  Media  to  Molo,  and  that  of  Persia  to  his 
brother  Alexander.  These  brothers,  in  the  following  year, 
renounced  the  authority  of  their  sovereign ;  but  in  less  than 
two  years  their  troops  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  perceiving 
no  way  K  escape  from  the  conqueror,  they,  after  the  manner 
of  the  age,  first  killed  their  vnves  and  children,  and  then  took 
their  own  lives. 

Having  re  established  his  dominion  in  the  East,  Antiochus 
prepared  an  army  to  recover  Ccelo-Syria,  which  he  regarded 
hie  own  by  inheritance.  He  had  formerly  attempted  this 
without  success ;  for  when  he  led  his  army  to  the  valley  ly- 
mg  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  he  found  the  passes 
of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  Theo- 
dotus,  an  -^tolian,  the  governor  appointed  by  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire.  But  circumstances 
were  now  changed.  Ptolemy  Philopater  had  succeeded  his 
&ther,  and  had  gathered  around  him  persons,  who,  like  hinr 
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seli^  were  destitute  of  virtuous  principles,  and  slaves  of  every 
base  passion.     He  was  believed  to  nave  poisoned  his  nobte 
father,  and  had  publicly  put  to  death  his  mother,  and  Megas, 
his  only  brother.     His  court  was  a  scene  of  indescribable 
luxury,  efieminacy,  and  intemperance.     The  king  and  his 
ministers,  however,  unqualified  to  judge  of  excellence,  pre- 
sumed to  charge  Theodotus  with  prosecuting  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  wiih  less  ardour  than  became  his  office.     They 
had  called  him  before  them ;  and  though  acquitted,  yet  he  felt 
insulted,  and  even  ashamed  to  be  governed  by  persons  who^ 
in  many  respects,  were  the  disgrace  of  human  nature.     Ac- 
cordingly, immediately  on  returning  to  Coelo^yria,  he  seized 
T3rre  and  Ptolemais,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  country  to 
Antiochus.     The  Syrian  king  hastened  to  support  Theodotus. 
The  Egyptian  forces,  under  an  able  general,  Nicolaus,  a  na- 
tive also  of  ^tolia,  were  assembled  to  defend  the  passes  of 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.     These  Ptolemy  compelled  to  re- 
tire ;  and  he  passed  on  to  the  Phenician  cities,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Theodotus.     He  here  found  a  fleet  of  forty  shipe, 
and  ample  naval  stores.     After  several  combats  of  the  oppos- 
ing fleets  and  armies,  Antiochus  obtained  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, the  metropolis  of  Coelo-Syria,  Gilead,  Galilee,  and  Sa- 
maria, and  gave  rest  for  the  winter  to  his  fleet  at  Tpe,  ahd 
his  army  at  Ptolemais.    This  eruption  into  Judea  of  Antiochus, 
named  m  prophecy,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  the  North; 
and  the  reconquest  of  the  country,  by  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  the 
Soulhj  are  particularly  mentioned  in  Dan.  xi.  10 — 12.     '^But 
his  sons  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of 

Seat  forces ;  and  one  shall  certainly  come,  and  overflow  and  pass 
rough :  then  shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up,  even  to  his  for- 
tress. And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  moved  with  cholen 
and  shall  come  forth  and  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  king  oi 
the  north :  and  he  shall  set  forth  a  cfreat  multitude ;  but  the  mul- 
titude shall  be  given  into  his  hand.  And  when  he  hath 
taken  away  ^he  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be  lifted  up:  and  he 
shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands:  but  he  shall  not  be 
strengthened  by  it" 

On  the  return  of  spring,  Ptolemy,  roused  to  a  proper  sense 
of  his  danger,  renounced  sensual  indulc^ences,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  which  he  led  through 
the  desert  that  separates  Egypt  from  the  Holy  Land.  He 
was  met  at  Graza  by  a  more  numerous  army,  under  Antio- 
chua  A  sanguinary  battle  soon  followed.  ^<  Arsinoe,  the  sis- 
ter and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  be- 
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kxwe  mai^ttll^,  before  the  bottle,  but  did  not  leave  her  ho^hand 
eren  during  the  heat  of  this  engagement.  The  issue  of  it 
was,  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  defeated 
the  enemy's  left.  But  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  inconsiderate 
ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit,  and  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  as  successful  in  the  other  wing,  charged  Antio- 
chus' centre  in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered ;  and  broke 
it,  before  it  was  possible  for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief. 
An  old  officer,  who  saw  which  way  the  dust  flew,  concluded 
that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  Antiochus 
observe  it  But  though  he  faced  about  that  instant,  he  came 
too  late  to  amend  his  &ult ;  and  found  the  rest  of  his  army 
broke  and  put  to  flight.  He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  pro- 
vide for  his  retreat,  and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to 
Gaza,  with  the  loss  often  thousand  men  killed,  and  four  thou- 
sand taken  prisoners.  Finding  it  would  now  be  impossible 
for  him  to  continue  the  campaign  against  Ptolemy,  he  aban* 
doned  all  his  conquests  ;  and  retreated  to  Antioch  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  army ;"  and  all  Coelo-Syria,  Judea,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring regions,  gladly  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  in- 
habitants were  strongly  attached  to  Egypt,  whoge  yoke  they 
had  hitherto  felt  comparatively  light.  After  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  he  expressed  himself  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  Jews,  and  proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  and  gifts  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  in  Jerusalem.  Unless  we  recollect  and  ad- 
mit the  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  constitution,  which  implied 
supernatural  interposition  to  favour  the  faithful  or  to  punish 
the  unfaithful  subjects  of  Jehovah,  the  Supreme  King  of  Israel, 
we  will  doubtless  regard  as  fabulous  the  historical  records 
of  Ptolemy's  visit  to  the  holy  city,  and  its  results.  Some  of 
the  incidents  are  noticed  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius ;  but  the 
fullest  account  is  given  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  work 
called  "the  Third  Book  of  Maccabees."  The  external  beauty 
of  the  temple  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  excited  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  king  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  interior  divi- 
sions. He  was  not  the  man  to  believe  that  his  presence  could 
defile  the  holy  of  holies. 

The  report  of  his  presumptuous  purpose  soon  spread  over 
the  city,  and  occasioned  a  great  tumult.  "  The  high-priest 
ir.formed  him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place;  and  the  express 
jaw  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbid  to  enter  it.  The  priests 
and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  his  rash  de- 
sign, which  the  people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.  And 
now,  all  places  echoed  with  the  lamentations  which  were 
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made,  on  accotint  of  the  profanation  to  which  thdr  teanile 
would  be  exposed  ;  and  in  all  places  the  people  were  lifting 
np  their  hands  to  implore  Heaven  not  to  suffer  it  However, 
ail  this  opposition,  instead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  only 
inflamed  his  curiosity  the  more.  He  forced  in  as  far  as  the 
■econd  court ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple 
,  itself,  God  struck  him  with  a  sudden  terror,  which  threw  him 
into  such  prodigious  disorder  that  he  was  carried  oflf  half 
dead.  After  this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  againat 
the  Jewish  nation  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen him,  and  highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenge."  The 
violence  of  his  resentment,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  im- 
pelled him,  on  the  first  occasion,  to  pour  out  his  wrath  on  all 
the  Jews  in  his  dominions.  On  returning  to  Alexandria,  the 
king  placed  all  who  sincerely  worshipped  the  True  God  be- 
yond the  protection  of  the  law.  He  erected  a  pillar  at  the 
gate  of  his  palace,  and  engraved  on  it  a  decree  prohibiting 
any  one  to  approach  his  throne  who  declined  to  worship  the 
gods  of  the  court.  By  consequence,  if  the  inferior  courts  pro- 
nounced unjust  decisions  against  the  Jewish  citizens,  they 
could  not  hope  for  redress,  unless  they  publicly  acknowledged 
themselves  idolaters.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  three 
classes;  the  most  honourable  were  the  Macedonians  and 
Jews ;  the  mercenaries  in  the  army  constituted  the  next  rank ; 
and  the  natives  of  Egypt,  the  third.  The  second  decree 
against  the  Jews  degraded  them  to  the  third  rank  of  citizens, 
and  stripped  them  of  all  the  rights  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  under  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks.  ^'  But  this,"  as 
he  writer  in  'Universal  History'  remarks,  "was  not  the 
greatest  grievance ;  for  in  the  same  decree  it*  was  exacted  that 
all  the  Jews,  at  the  appointed  time,  should  appear  before  the 
proper  officers,  in  order  to  be  enrolled  among  the  common 
people ;  that  at  the  time  of  their  enrolment  they  should  have 
the  mark  of  an  ivy  leaf,  the  badge  of  Bacchus,  impressed  with 
a  hot  iron  on  their  faces ;  that  all  who  wore  not  this  mark 
should  be  made  slaves ;  and  finally,  that  if  any  one  should 
stand  out  against  this  decree  he  should  be  immediately  put  to 
death.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  an  enemy  to  the  whole 
nation,  he  declared  that  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
should  enjoy  their  former  privileges,  and  remain  in  the  same 
class.  Notwithstanding  this  tempting  offer,  three  hundred 
only  out  of  many  thousands  of  the  Jewish  race  who  lived  in 
Alexandria  were  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  their  religion  in 
compliance  with  the.  king's  will.     The  others  chose  rather 
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to  be  fldgnmtiaed  in  the  uumner  the  king  had  ordered,  or  to 
redeem  themselvee  from  that  igiumuDious  mark  by  parting 
with  all  they  had  to  the  king's  ofiicers.  Those  who  con- 
tinued in  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  excluded  their  iJEdlen 
brethren  from  all  manner  of  communion  with  them,  express- 
ing thereby  the  abhorrence  they  had  of  their  apostacy.  This 
their  enemies  construed  as  done  in  opposition  to  the  king's  or* 
ders,  which  so  enraged  Ptolemy  that  he  resolved  to  extirpate 
the  whole  nation,  beginning  with  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Al- 
exandria and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  then  proceed  with  the 
same  severity  against  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem. 
Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  he  commanded  all  the  Jews  who 
lived  in  any  part  of  Egypt  to  be  brought  in  chains  to  Alexan« 
dria,  and  there  to  be  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome,  which  was  a 
very  spacious  place  without  the  city,  where  the  people  used  to 
assemble  to  see  horse  races  and  other  public  shows.  When 
the  news  was  brought  him  that  all  the  Jews  who  lived 
in  Egypt  were,  agreeable  to  his  orders,  confined  within  the 
hippMrome,  he  sent  for  Hermon,  master  of  the  elephants,  and 
ordered  him  to  have  five  hundred  of  them  ready  against  the 
next  day,  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hippodrome. 
But  when  the  elephants  were  prepared  for  the  execution,  and 
the  people  assembled  in  great  crowds  to  see  it,  they  were  all 
disappomted  for  that  day,  by  the  king's  absence ;  for  having 
been  late  up  the  night  before  with  some  of  his  drunken  and 
debauched  companions,  he  did  not  awake  the  next  day  till  the 
time  for  the  show  was  over,  and  the  spectators  returned 
to  their  respective  homes.  He  therefore  ordered  one  of  his 
servants  to  call  him  the  day  following  betimes,  that  the  people 
might  not  meet  with  a  second  disappointment  But  when  the 
person  appointed  awakened  him,  he  was  not  yet  returned  to 
his  senses,  having  a  little  before  withdrawn  exceedingly 
drunk;  and  therefore,  not  remembering  the  order  he  had 
given,  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  threatening  the  person  who 
spoke  to  him  of  it,  which  caused  the  show  to  be  put  off  to  the 
third  day. 

^'  In  the  meantime,  the  Jews  who  continued  shut  up  in  the 
hippodrome,  ceased  not  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for 
their  deliverance,  which  he  accordingly  granted  them.  For 
on  the  third  day,  when  the  king  was  present,  and  the  ele- 
phants brought  forth  and  let  loose  upon  the  prisoners,  those 
ierce  animaJs,  instead  of  falling  upon  the  Jews,  turned  their 
rage  upon  the  spectators  and  soldiers  who  assisted  at  the  exe* 
eiici<m,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them ;  which,  with 


otlMT  appearances  seen  in  the  air,  00  terrified  the  kmg^  that 
he  commanded  the  Jews  to  be  immediately  set  at  Kbertj, — 
acknowledged  the  power  of  the  God  they  worshipped, — and, 
to  appease  his  anger,  restored  his  people  to  the  full  enjoy* 
mem  of  their  former  priviWee,  bestowing  upon  them  besides 
many  favours,  and  loading  them  with  presents  at  their  depart- 
ure ;  for  the  king  not  only  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  re- 
spective homes,  but  would  himself  bear  the  charges  of  their 
journey.  The  Jews,  seeing  themselves  thus  restored  to  the 
king's  favour,  demanded  and  obtained  leave  of  him  to  put  all 
those  of  their  own  nation  to  death  who  had  abandoned  their 
religion ;  which  permission  they  soon  made  use  of,  without 
sparing  a  single  man.*' 

In  memory  of  this  great  deliverance,  a  festival,  it  is  re- 
corded, was  kept  by  the  Jews  during  several  centuries ;  and 
their  gratitude  to  the  king  was  strongly  expressed  by  the  in- 
conquerable  courage  with  which  they  sum)orted  him  in  the 
eivil  war  which  originated  in  the  revolt  of  the  natives  of 
Egypt.  In  the  contest,  sixty  thousand  Jews  are  said  to  have 
been  slain. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  unjust  conduct  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater  towards  the  Jews  completely  alienated  from  him  the 
inhabitants  of  Judea,  and  thus  they  prepared  them  to  acknow- 
ledge in  season  Antiochus  the  Great.  By  this  means  they 
most  probably  escaped  more  evil  than  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Egypt  to  inflict.  For  though  Antiochus  saw  it  expedient  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Egypt  on  the  most  humilia- 
ting terms,  yet  he  rapidly  rose  to  be  the  first  sovereign  in 
Asia. 

Acheus  had  not  only  reduced  under  him  all  the  proviQceB 
over  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  but  had  forced  At- 
tains, king  of  Pergamus,  to  confine  his  exertions  within  the 
limits  of  his  small  kingdon.  His  success  had  kindled  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  his  ungrateful  sovereign  and  court,  and 
he  considered  it  indispensable  for  his  own  safety  to  declare 
himself  an  independent  prince,  and,  it  is  said,  to  contend  with 
his  cousin  for  the  sovereignty  of  Syria,  which  he  had  for- 
merly nobly  refused.  These  circumstances  occasioned  a 
bk>ody  war,  which,  by  the  treachery  of  two  officers  of 
AchiBus,  natives  of  Crete,  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  domin- 
ion, his  liberty,  and  life.  Having  entire  confidence  in  than, 
they  found  it  easy  to  seize  him,  and  deliver  him  up  to  Antio- 
chus, who  immediately  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Confident  that  Syria  was  safe  from  the  power  ^f'Sgypt,  be* 
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canse  its  brutal  sovereign  had  given  himielf  up  to  the  indul- 
gence of  every  vile  appetite  and  passion,  and  having  settled 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Antiochus  determined  to  proceed 
to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  in  the  East  In  this  expedi- 
tion he  spent  several  years ;  but  after  repeatedly  defeating  the 
Parthians,  and  combating  the  Bactrians,  he  became  hopeless 
of  overcoming  them,  and  consented  to  a  peace  with  the  re- 
spective sovereigns,  on  condition  of  the  king  of  Parthia  re- 
nouncing all  claims  on  Media,  and  the  king  of  Bactria  grant- 
ing him  one  hundred  and  fifty  elephants. 

On  his  return  to  Antioch,  through  Persia,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  Antiochus  learned  that  the  king  of  Egypt  was 
dead,  and  its  throne  possessed  by  his  son,  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanes,  who  was  only  nve  years  of  ao^e.  He  was  not  slow 
to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  he  hoped  to  dethrone  the  child, 
and  acquire  at  least  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  b.  c.  203,  the  basis  of  which  was  to  conquer  and 
divide  between  them  all  the  countries  subject  to  the  king  of 
Egypt  This  most  unprovoked  and  unjust  alliance  brought 
utter  ruin  on  its  authors,  and  issued  in  the  establishment  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  Romans  over  the  chief  regions  of  the 
Grecian  empire,  and  occasioned  the  display  of  the  mighty 
energies  of  the  Fourth  Beast. 

Philip  was  one  of  the  most  skilful  warriors  against  the 
powerful,  but  the  tyrant  of  the  weak.  Rarely  did  he  dis- 
cover any  indication  of  a  refined  mind  or  a  humane  heart 
His  predecessor,  Antigen  us  Dorson,  had  assisted  the  Achs- 
ans  in  their  illustrious  enterprise  to  restore  and  sustain  the 
liberty  of  all  the  States  of  Greece  ;  and  they  judged  it  neces- 
sary to  request  him  to  continue  the  same  assistance.  This 
they  the  more  willingly  did,  on  account  of  the  gentleness  and 
moderation,  combined  with  wisdom,  which  marked  his  con- 
duct in  the  early  period  of  his  reign.  Success,  however, 
awakened  pride  and  ambition ;  and  whoever  bowed  not  to 
his  authority,  or  submitted  not  to  his  will,  provoked  his  rage, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  his  implacable  resentment  The 
intelligent  soon  perceived  that  he  had  set  his  heart,  not  on  the 
freedom  but  the  conquest  and  slavery  of  Greece.  That 
country  was  threatened  at  the  same  time  with  ruin  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants. In  these  circumstances,  the  friendship  of  the  Romans 
was  acceptable  to  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  tney  pretended  to 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  protect  the  natural  rights  of  all 
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tntl^s.  and  «iqp0cUly  of  the  enliglitened  Mates  of  (3hme^^ 
Thovgk  Philip  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  ascendency  in 
Greece  to  Aratas  and  his  son,  who  was  traly  wotthy  of  hia 
fether's  name,  yet  he  secretly  effected  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  mental  derangement  of  the  latter,  when  he  per- 
teivei  that  they  resolved  to  counteract  his  rapacious  designs. 
He  adopted  a  different  method  to  secure  himself  against  the 
opposition  of  Philopoemen,  the  last  brave  general  of  the 
Acheans,  and  who,  from  the  excellency  of  his  character, 
and  heroic  deeds,  has  been  justly  called,  ''the  last  of  the 
Greeks."  Philip  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ^in  this  celebrated 
man  over  to  his  interests.     But  the  ambitious  views  of  this 

Since  were  more  fully  developed  by  the  alliance  which  he 
rmed  with  Hannibal,  the  chief  of  the  Carthaginians.  The 
wars  of  this  powerful  and  commercial  people  with  the 
Romans  astonished  the  Greeks,  who  had  always  regarded 
these  nations  as  mere  barbarians.  But  the  king  of  Macedon 
comemplated  them  with  the  deepest  interest ;  for  the  compar- 
idvely  narrow  Adriatic  Sea  alone  separated  his  kingdom 
from  Italy.  Hence  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  cele- 
brated Hannibal  was  gratifying  to  him ;  and  on  ascertaining 
(hat  the  Romans  had  been  defeated  by  him  in  three  succes- 
sive battles,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  victor  to  make  t 
treaty  with  him,  the  terms  of  which  he  cheerfully  accepted ; 
for  the  purport  was,  that  Philip  should  cross  into  Italy  with 
a  fleet  oi  two  hundred  sail  and  lay  waste  the  sea  coasts ;  and 
should  assist  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land :  That 
th/e  latter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  should  possess  all  Italy 
and  Rome;  and  that  Hannibal  should  have  all  the  spoils: 
That  after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  they  should  cross  into 
Greece,  and  there  make  war  against  any  power  the  king 
should  nominate ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of  the  continent 
and  the  islands  lying  towards  Macedonia,  should  be  enjoyed 
by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions.  This  treaty  af- 
forded a  plausible  reason  to  justify  their  persevering  interfer- 
€?nce  in  the  afi&irs  of  Greece,  and  to  make  war  with  Philip. 
But  till  they  conquered  Hannibal  they  could  not  vigorously 

S'osecute  their  schemes  respecting  Macedon.  They  there- 
re  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip,  by  the 
ttrma  of  which  they  were  careful  to  appear  as  the  protector 
of  Grecian  liberty,  while  he  had  by  his  conduct  during  the 
rht  alienated  from  him  all  who  venerated  the  religion,  the 
literature,  and  arts,  of  the  Greeks.  He  acted  the  barbarian 
In  every  chy  which  he  captured.    He  laid  waste  the  sur 
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xoiudiog  djitr]ct--Hiuide  a  prey  of  whatever  was  TslmUe-^ 
destroyed  the  temples  and  the  most  admired  monament  of 
antiquity  asd  art. 

Thus  be  showed  himself  a  prince  completely  prepared  to 
join  Antiochus  the  Great  in  the  most  unjust  plans,  which 
that  prince  proposed  as  the  foundation  of  an  alliance,  which 
they  made  b.  c.  204,  the  same  year  in  which  peace  was  es^ 
tablished  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  The  terms  of 
this  alliance  were  in  substance,  that  they  should  attack  the 
dominions  of  the  infant  king  of  Egypt,  remove  him  from  the 
throne,  and  divide  them;  Philip  to  receive  Caria,  Egypt, 
Lybia,  and  Cyrenaica ;  and  Antiochus  all  the  rest  By  this 
agreement  the  latter  was  brought  into  a  collision  with  the 
Komans,  which  ultimately  ruined  him,  and  placed  all  Asia 
within  their  wide  grasp.  They  had  kept  up  occasionally 
correspondence  with  the  court  of  Egypt,  from  the  time  of 
P^leray  Philadelphus ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
opater,  the  senate  of  Rome  declared  themselves  the  guardians 
of  the  young  king,  and  entrusted  Aristomedes  with  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  kingdom. 

This  representative  of  the  Romans  was,  by  birth,  an  Acar- 
nanian,  but  he  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt,  and 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army  most  distinguished  by 
fidelity  and  prudence.  Previously  to  his  appointment,  Anti- 
ochus had  conquered  all  Ccelo-Syria,  Judea,  and  Phenicia. 
To  recover  these  provinces,  Aristomedes  sent  Scopas  with  an 
army.  This  general,  at  first  every  where  triumphant,  was 
soon  overcome,  when  attacked  by  Antiochus  in  person,  and 
the  Egyptians  returned  to  Alexandria  overwhelmed  with  dis- 
grace ;  the  general  and  those  who  sought  refuge  in  Sid  on  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  were  by  him  dismissed 
naked  and  destitute.  Scopas  seems  to  have  treated  the  prov- 
inces as  newly  captured,  and  his  overthrow  was  hailed  by  the 
inhabitants,  especially  by  the  Jews,  who  had  always  till  now 
been  celebrated  for  their  attachment  to  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy. 
As  soon  as  they  knew  that  Antiochus  was  advancing  to  their 
country,  they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver 
up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities ;  being  come  to  Jerusalem,  the 
priests  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  all 
kinds  of  honour,  and  assisted  him  in  driving  out  of  the  castle 
the  soldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in  it.  In  return  for  these 
services,  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges ; 
and  enacted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger  should 
be  allowed  access  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple ;  a  prohibi- 
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tion  which  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  made  on  account 
of  Philopater's  late  attempt  to  force  his  way  thither.  Antio- 
chus,  in  his  eastern  expedition,  had  received  so  many  services 
from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended 
so  much  on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  sent  two  thousand  Jewish  families  to 
quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  exceedingly 
liberal  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews,  transplanted  at  thia 
time,  that  descended  many  of  those  who  were  dispersed  or 
" scattered  abroad"  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  nu- 
merous, especially  in  the  gospel  times.  The  favours  bestowed 
on  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  the  Great  are  minutely  detailed  by 
Joseph  us.  This  second  and  more  permanent  subjugation  by 
Antiochus  was,  like  tlie  first,  the  subject  of  Divine  prediction ; 
"  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set  fonh  a 
multitude  greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come 
after  certain  years  with  a  great  army,  and  with  much  riches. 
And  in  those  times  there  shall  many  stand  up  against  the  king 
of  the  south :  also  the  robbers  of  thy  people  shall  exalt  them- 
selves to  establish  the  vision  ;  but  they  shall  fall.  So  the  king 
of  the  north  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities ;  and  the  arms  of  the  south  shall  not  with- 
stand, neither  his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
strength  to  withstand.  But  he  that  cometh  against  him  shall 
do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall  stand  before 
him  ;  and  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which  by  his 
hand  shall  be  consumed."  Dan.  xi.  13 — 16.  And  his  last 
and  greatest  exploits,  directed  against  the  Romans,  whose  re- 
gions in  Europe  are  denominated  the  isles,  are  foretold  in 
ver.  17 — 19,  of  which  an  illustration  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
events  which  we  proceed  briefly  to  record. 

Antiochus  was  resolved  to  raise  his  empire  to  its  original 
greatness  and  grandeur  in  the  days  of  its  founder  Seleucus 
Nicator.  That  he  might  direct  all  his  resources  to  the  con- 
quest of  Asia  Minor  and  the  regions  in  Europe,  which  had 
been  wrested  from  the  Syrian  power,  he  procured  peace  with 
Egypt  by  betrothing  his  daughter  to  Ptolemy,  with  the  pro- 
mise, when  their  marriage  was  consummated,  of  all  the  prov- 
inces, which  he  had  recently  conquered.  He  had  scarcely 
finished  his  preparations  for  the  war,  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  must  have  calculated  on  the  opposition  of  Rome, 
when  he  was  deprived  of  the  co-operation  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.  For  though  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the   Romans  had  been  broken,  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
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acqaiesce  in  another  more  humiliating  to  him,  198  b.  c.  The 
conditions  were,  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  not  volu.ittrily 
aubject  to  him,  whether  in  Greece,  Asia,  or  Europe,  should 
be  free,  and  be  ^verned  by  their  own  laws :  that  Philip,  be- 
fore the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games,  should  evacuate 
those  in  which  he  then  had  garrisons :  that  he  should  restore 
to  the  Romans  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters,  and  deliver 
up  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks,  (five  feluccas  ex- 
cepted,) and  the  galley  having  sixteen  benches  of  rowers: 
That  he  should  pay  a  thousand  talents ;  one  half  down,  and 
the  other  half  in  ten  years,  fifty  every  year,  by  way  of  tribute. 
Among  the  hostages  required  of  him,  was  Demetrius  his  son, 
who  accordingly  was  sent  to  Rome.  This  treaty  was  accept- 
able to  all  the  Grecian  States,  except  ^liltolia,  whose  chief  men 
declared  that  the  Romans  had  bound  the  Greeks  in  chains, 
because  they  had  reserved  the  right  of  placing  strong  garri- 
sons in  Connth,  Colchis,  and  Demetrius,  to  prevent  them  be- 
ing seized  by  Antiochus.  The  complaints  of  the  ^tolians 
occasioned  much  perplexity,  and  induced  many  to  think  that 
the  Romans  would  never  evacuate  the  numerous  cities  which 
they  had  taken.  Flaminius  eagerly  embraced  the  opportu- 
nity afibrded  him  by  the  solemnization  of  the  Isthmian  games, 
to  tranquil lize  all  Greece.  The  immense  multitude,  consisting 
of  all  ranks,  being  assembled  from  every  state,  in  th^  stadium, 
he  ordered  a  herald  to  proclaim  that  the  '<  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  and  Titus  duintius  the  general,  having  overcome 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  ease  and  deliver  from  all  garri- 
sons, and  taxes,  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the 
Phocians,  the  Euboeans,  the  Phthiot  AchsBans,  the  Magnesians, 
the  Thessalians,  and  the  Perhsebians :  declare  them  free,  and 
ordain  that  they  shall  be  governed  by  their  respective  laws 
and  usages.''  When  this  proclamation  was  fully  understood, 
the  innumerable  hearers  abandoned  themselves  to  the  highest 
transports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  such  loud  and  repeatea  ac- 
cJamations,  that  the  sea  resounded  them  to  a  great  distance ; 
and  some  ravens,  which  happened  to  fly  that  instant  over  the 
assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium  ;  so  true  it  is,  that  of  all 
the  blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  hb- 
erty  1  The  games  and  sports  were  hurried  over  with  neglect 
and  disregard ;  for  so  great  was  the  general  joy  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  it  extinguished  all  other  thoughts  and  regards. 
The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
Roman  general ;  and  every  oner  being  eager  to  see  his  deliv- 
erer, to  suute  him,  to  kiss  his  hand,and  to  tluow  crowns  and  fov- 
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toons  of  flow«n  orer  him :  he  would  have  nm  the  hazard  of 
heing  pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his 
years  (for  he  was  not  aliove  thirty-three  years  old,)  and  the 
loy  which  so  glorious  a  day  gave  him,  sustained  and  enabled 
him  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  il.'* 

These  events,  however  adverse  to  the  views  of  Antiochus, 
were  insufficient  to  change  his  plans.  Having,  by  a  dexter- 
ous policy,  secured  the  peace  of  Syria,  he  had  ordered  his 
8ons,  Arauas  and  Mithridates  to  conduct  the  army  to  Sardis, 
and  wait  his  arrival  there,  for  he  proposed  to  lead  a  large 
fleet  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  On  his  taking  possession 
of  the  principal  maritime  cities,  and  laying  up  his  fleet  at 
Ephesus  for  the  winter.  Smyrna,  Lampsacus,  and  other  free 
cities,  indisposed  to  submit  to  him,  apphed  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion to  the  Romans.  Before  ambas^ulors  from  Rome  reached 
him,  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont  to  Europe,  and  conquered 
the  Thracian  Ghersonesos,  which  he  proposed  to  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  to  his  second  son,  Seleucns,  and  to 
make  Lysimachia  its  capital.  He  apoligised  for  his  proceed- 
ing, by  asserting  that  he  subjected  to  his  dominion  only  those 
countries  of  which  he  was  the  legitimate  heir,  as  the  descend- 
ant of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  who  had  ruled  over  them.  This 
apoloffv  the  ambassadors  of  Rome  reported  to  the  senate,  but 
the  only  decision  passed  was,  that  Flaminius  should  watch  the 
proceedings  of  the  Syrian  king,  whose  power  they  avowed 
must  be  limited  to  Asia. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal,  who  had  lived  retired  in  Carthage 
several  years  from  the  time  of  his  total  defeat,  which  had  ter- 
minated in  the  temporary  restoration  of  peace  between  Rome 
and  that  city,  carried  on  correspondence  with  Antiochus. 
On  discoTcring  that  this  was  suspected,  and  having  some  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  his  countrymen  would  deliver  him  up 
to  the  Romans,  he  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  S)rrian  king,  who,  by  this  event,  was  strongly  con- 
firmed in  his  purpose  to  pursue  the  measures  which  he  judged 
best,  in  defiance  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  Antiochus  visited  Han- 
nibal at  Ephesus,  with  the  design  of  persuading  him  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was  not 
his  interest  to  join  their  enemies.  Though  he  attained  not 
this,  yet  Hannibal  was  pleased  repeatedly  to  meet  him ;  a 
circumstance  which  induced  Antiochus  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  friendship,  and  from  this  time  he  was  much  less 
disposed  to  respect  his  advice  than  that  given  him  by  die 
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era  with  whom  he  was  surrounded.  This  inay  be  re- 
d  a>  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  final  oTerlhrow, 
ibal  always  insisted  that  the  Romans  could  never  be 
(sfully  atiaclied,  except  in  Italy.  The -Elolians  persuaded 
chus  that  he  had  only  to  fight  the  Somans  in  Greece  to 
i  a  complete  triumph,  for  all  the  Greeks  would  assured- 
n  his  standard.     He  followed  their  counsels,  and  hia 

were  totally  defeated ;  and  the  ^loliatis,  who  were 
i!y  one  of  his  allies  possessed  of  much  power,  were 
died  to  throw  themselves  on  the  compassion  of  the  Ro- 
This  event  transpired  e.  c.  191,  and  in  the  succeed- 
tar  Aniiochus  was  forced  to  contend  with  Borne  for  his 
c  possessions.  The  strength  of  both  parlies  was  exerte4 
utmost ;  for  the  prize  was  the  empire  of  the  world. 
B  Roman  armies,  on  land,  were  led  by  L  Cornelius 
,  the  new  consul;  his  brother,  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
eror  of  Hannibal,  served  as  lieutenant,  L.  jEmiliui 
lus  commanded  the  fleet,  which  was  strengthened  by  a 
fleet  from  Rhodes.  The  latter  first  attacked  and  oia- 
.  many  ships  in  which  Hannibal  was  conveying  troop* 
Syria  and  Pbenicia  to  Asia.  jEmilius  obtamed  a  corn- 
victory  over  the  principal  fleet  of  Antiochus,  on  the 
jf  Ionia,  In  consequence  of  these  disasters,  Antiochus 
isabled  from  arresting  the  progress  of  the  Roman  army 
ir  march  into  Asia.  The  report  that  they  had  passed 
ellespont  struck  terror  into  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  de- 
him  of  understanding.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  be 
rawn  from  the  very  fortresses,  which  stood  in  the  way 
:  enemy,  test  they  should  take  them  prisoners  ;  and  in 
r  he  sent  an  embassy  to  propose  terms  of  pence ;  and, 
ruing  the  conduct  oi  the  Roman  general  on  reaching 
he  entertained  hopes  of  pacifying  bim.     "  The  Romans 

some  time  at  Troy,  which  tney  considered  as  the  cia- 
iheir  origin,  and  as  their  primitive  country,  from  whence 
et  out  to  settle  in  Italy.  The  consul  offered  up  Bacri- 
i  Minerva,  who  presided  over  the  citadel.  Both  partly 
overjoyed,  and  much  aAer  the  same  manner  as  fathers 
aildren,  who  meet  after  a  long  separation.  The  inhab- 
of  this  city,  seeing  their  posterity  conquerors  of  the 
and  of  Africa,  and  laying  claim  to  Asia  as  a  kingdom 
lid  been  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  imagined  they  saw 
rise  out  of  its  ashes  in  greater  splendour  than  ever.  On 
ler  side,  the  Romans  were  infinitely  delighted  to  see 
ilyes  in  the  ancient  abode  of  their  forefatherv,  who  ha^ 
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ffiTen  birth  to  Rome ;  and  to  contemplate  its  temples  and  dei> 
ties,  which  they  had  in  common  with  that  city."  The  army 
observed  the  festival  named  Ancilia^in  which  the  sacred  shields 
were  carried  in  solemn  procession  with  great  pomp.  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  was  one  of  the  salii  or  priests  of  Mars,  whose 
office  was  to  keep  these  shields,  had  not  yet  crossed  tne  sea ; 
for,  being  one  of  the  salii,  he  could  not  leave  the  place  where 
the  festival  was  solemnizing,  so  that  the  army  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  him.  What  a  pity  it  was  that  persons  of  so  much  re- 
ligion were  no  better  illuminated,  or  directed  their  worship  to 
such  improper  objects!  This  delay  gave  Antiochus  some 
hopes ;  for  ne  imagined  that  the  Romans,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival  in  Asia,  would  have  attacked  him  on  a  sudden. 
Besides,  the  noble  character  he  had  heard  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  his  greatness  of  soul,  his  generosity  and  clemency  to 
those  he  had  conquered,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa,  gave  him 
hopes  that  this  great  man,  now  satiated  with  glory,  would  not 
be  averse  to  an  accommodation,  especially  as  he  had  a  present 
to  make  him  which  could  not  but  be  infinitely  agreeable. 
This  was  his  own  son,  a  child,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea,  as 
he  was  going  in  a  boat  from  Chalcis  to  Oreum,  according  to 
Livy.  Scipio  Africanus,  though  grateful  for  the  gift  of  his 
son,  informed  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus,  that  by  allowing 
the  Romans  to  enter  Asia,  he  had  put  the  yoke  on  his  own 
neck,  and  that  he  ought  now  to  lay  down  his  arms  and 
accept  any  articles  of  peace  proposed  to  him.  This  announce- 
ment left  him  no  alternative  but  to  try  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
and  he  instantly  proceeded  to  meet  the  enemy.  His  army 
consisted  of  seventy  thousand  foot,  twelve  thousand  horse,  and 
fifty-four  elephants.  The  Romans  amounted  only  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  sixteen  elephants.  The  battle,  which  was 
fought  near  the  city  of  Magnesia,  was  dreadful,  but  was  soon 
terminated  in  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
and  the  voluntary  submission  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
to  Rome.  Antiochus  retired  to  Sardis,  from  which  he  soon 
fled  to  Phrygia  to  join  his  son  Seleucus.  They  both  returned 
to  Antioch ;  and  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  conditions  prescribed  by  Scipio  Africanus  were, 
'^  that  Antiochus  should  evacuate  all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount 
Taurus:  that  he  should  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
which  were  computed  at  fifteen  thousand  Euboean  talents,  and 
the  payments  were  settled  as  follows;  five  hundred  talents 
down ;  two  thousand  five  hundred,  when  the  senate  should 
have  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the  rest  in  twelve  years,  a  thou- 


«ata  erery  yaar.  That  he  should  pay  EameBes  tho 
adied  talents  he  onvd  him,  aiid  the  residue  of  a  pay- 
1  account  of  corn  with  which  [he  kins;  of  Pergamus 
}i  bad  furnished  the  kine  of  Syria ;  and  that  he  ^ould 
twenty  hostages,  to  be  cuosaa  by  the  Romans ;"  and, 
ihat  Hannibal,  and  Thoas,  the  general  of  the  .^kolia&s. 
]  beea  the  chief  agpnt  in  fomenting  the  war,  should 
ared  up  to  them.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  An- 
and  approved  by  the  Roman  aeoaie. 

the  Grecian  empire  Tanished,  and  Rome  triumphed. 
rth  beast  exultiagly  raised  bis  throne  in  the  world ; 

fanman  race,  astonished,  beheld  that  it  was  truly 
ul  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly ;  and  it  bad 
)n  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped 
lue  with  the  feet  of  it:  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  tbe 
lat  were  before  it ;  and  it  bad  ten  horns,"  Dan.  viL  7. 
■mans,  however,  still  continued  tbe  avowed  protectors 
eedom  of  all  nations,  especially  of  the  Greeks,  in  Asia 
IS  Europe ;  and  for  a  considerable  time  treated  them 
ipect.  Indeed,  every  Roman  who  aspired  to  intelli- 
istinctian,  or  superiority  in  literature,  science,  or  the 
!  of  eloquence,  poetry,  sculpture,  and  painting,  was ' 
J  having  the  opportunity  of  sojourning  a  longer  or 
tjroe  in  the  principal  Grecian  cities.  And  nothing 
ted  more  than  this  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
people.  Nevertheless,  their  acquisition  of  Asia  ex- 
ed  their  most  dazzling  qualities ;  for  they  exchanged 
mperate  babits,  moderation,  patience,  and  fortitude, 
itic  wealth,  luxury,  efl^minacy,  and  licentious  pleaa- 

chus,  confounded  bv  hb  fidl,  perished  in  tbe  first  at* 
I  secure  the  friendship  of  tbe  Romans,  who,  if  pro- 
vere  sufEcienlly  powerful,  and  Inclined,  to  strip  him 
is  dominion.  On  recovering  somewhat  from  the  tre- 
s  shock  which  he  had  endured,  be  was  pen>lexed  how 
re  the  sum  which  he  was  pledged  to  remit  to  Rome. 
ly  scheme  that  appeared  ehgible  was  to  make  a  pro- 
rough  his  eastern  provinces,  and  levy  the  tribute  due 
ie  appointed  his  son  Seleacus  regent  of  the  kingdom 
his  absence,  and  declared  him  his  heir  and  successor, 
g  at  Elymais,  capital  of  the  northern  division  of  Suiir 
was  informed  that  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  con- 
onsideRible  treasure.  Being  a  votary  of  pleasure,  is* 
n  tt  idolatry,  be  rashly  invaded  the  Bscred  ediSc^  in 
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•the  dttrknesfl  of  nigfit,  and  carried  oft  its  riches,  wrf  gAi^ 
devoticn  religiously  preserred  for  many  generatiom.  This 
act  excited  the  horror  and  rage  of  the  citizens  :  and,  in  Ae 
tumalt,  his  life  was  the  forfeit  of  bis  presumption  aiid  pro- 
fanity. He  was  characterised,  till  fifty  years  old,  by  wiodoin, 
pradence,  and  bravery,  by  which  be  acquired  the  tide  of  the 
€^rtat^  bttt,  from  that  perio^,  pride,  inconsideration,  and  in- 
dulgence of  the  meaner  passions,  produced  self-confidence, 
imprudent  conduct,  and  love  of  ease ;  and  these  proved  teal 
lo  nis  power  and  fame. 


CHAPTER  I?L 


REIGN  OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPfilANES, 


NoTsiMo  impoftant  ia  recorded  of  the  st^ort  xeign  of  Selffi* 
8  Philopater,  die  aon  and  successor  of  Aqtiochus  the  QreftL 
eicept  his  onjast  and  presumptuous  spolliag  of  the  temple  c|f 
Jenttalem.  Axkd  to  this  he  was  excited  by  his  circumstances 
rather  theii  by  any  alieoation  from  the  Jews.  They  had  on- 
joyed  a  considerable  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
govemmeat  of  his  father,  and  appear  to  have  been  favourc|d 
by  pious  and  faithful  high-priests.  That  this  was  the  charac- 
ter of  Simon  XL  who  succeeded  the  covetous  Onias  II.  b.  p. 
249,  is  probable  from  the  silence  of  history  concerning  his 
pODtifieate ;  for  the  Jewish  historians  usually  thus  treat  the 
liyes  of  their  leaders  who  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
especially  when  no  remarkable  event  happened  to  them  dur- 
ing their  administration.  His  son  Onias  III,  who  was  or- 
daiued  high-priest,  b.  c.  199,  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  the 
true  worshippers  of  Grod.  But  he  was  nated  by  the  wicke^j 
and  from  the  wrath  and  honour  connected  with  his  office, 
they  envied  him,  and  sought  his  destruction.  Among  these 
xmas,  unhappily,  Simon,  a  Benjaminite,  who  had  been  ap- 

Sointed  eovernor  of  the  temple.  Wh^i  this  man  &iled  to  s^ 
uce  Onias  from  his  duty,  he  reiiolved  to  act  the  traitor  of  ]\is 
nation,  and  charge  Pnias  with  the  crime.  He  knew  the  afc- 
treme  difficulty  which  the  king  of  Syria  felt  to  raise  the  fine 
or  tribute  iimposed  on  his  kin^om  by  the  Romana.  Inde^ 
this  was  the  principal  object  of  Seleucus  Philopateif  s.  life,  for 
the  loss  of  his  dommions,  he  was  certain,  would  speeSilv  fpl* 
low  the  n^kct  to  send  them  annually  one  thousand  talents. 
Thus  this  prince  completely  vindicated,  the  character  given  of 
him  in  tiie  Divioe  pradiction :  ^'  Then  shall  stand  up  in  l^s 
wiiliaisaaaar  of  tame»  in  the  glory  of  the  ^cingdooa :  but  wjtbui 
'Isw^ayahe  afaall  he  disstrofedyiieilbf^  ina^gar  Aor  in  battle* 
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Dan.  xi  30.    The  contempotaries  of  Seleacus  might  jnady 
have  denominated  him  "  the  collector  of  taxes." 

To  him  Simon  introduced  himself,  assured  of  procuring 
his  favour,  by  intimating  to  him  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
of  which  he  was  governor,  contained  immense  treasure,  of 
which  the  king  might  easily  obtain  possession.  To  this 
monarch  no  imormation  could  be  more  acceptable,  and  he 
Quickly  availed  himself  of  it.  This  part  of  his  conduct,  so 
deeply  interesting  to  the  Jews,  is  plainly  detailed,  with  all 
the  accompanying  circumstances,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Maccabees. 

'^  Now  when  the  holy  city  was  inhabited  with  all  peace, 
and  the  laws  were  kept  very  well,  because  of  the  godliness 
of  Onias  the  high-priest,  and  his  hatred  of  wickedness,  it  came 
to  nass  that  even  the  kings  themselves  did  honour  the  place, 
and  magnify  the  temple  with  their  best  gifts ;  insomuch  that 
Seleucus,  km^  of  Asia,  of  his  own  revenues,  bare  all  the  costs 
belonging  to  the  service  of  the  sacrifices.  But  one  Simon,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  who  was  made  governor  of  the  temple, 
fell  out  with  the  high-priest  about  disorder  in  the  city.  And 
when  he  could  not  overcome  Onias,  he  gat  him  to  Apolloniua 
the  son  of  Thraseas,  who  then  was  governor  of  Ca^lo-Syria 
and  Phenice,  and  told  him  that  the  treasury  in  Jerusalem  was 
full  of  infinite  sums  of  money,  so  that  the  mtiltitude  of  their 
riches,  which  did  not  pertain  to  the  account  of  the  sacrifices, 
was  innumerable,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  all  into  the 
king's  hand.  Now,  when  ApoUonius  came  to  the  king,  and 
had  showed  him  of  the  money  whereof  he  was  told,  the  king 
chose  out  Heliodorus  his  treasurer,  and  sent  him  with  a  com- 
mandment to  bring  him  the  foresaid  money.  So  forthwith 
Heliodorus  took  his  journey,  under  a  colour  of  visiting  the 
cities  of  Coelo-Syria  and  Phenice,  but  indeed  to  fulfil  the  lang^s 
purpose.  And  when  he  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  had 
been  courteously  received  of  the  high-priest  of  the  city,  he 
told  him  what  intelligence  was  given  of  the  money,  and  de- 
clared wherefore  he  came,  and  asked  if  these  things  were  so 
indeed.  Then  the  high-priest  told  him  that  there  was  such 
money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widoivs  and  &therless  children, 
and  that  some  of  it  belonged  to  Hircanus,  son  of  Tobias,  a 
man  of  great  dignity,  and  not  as  that  wicked  Simon  had  mis- 
informed ;  the  sum  whereof  in  all  was  four  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  and  two  hundred  of  gold  ]  and  that  it  was  altogether 
jnpossible  that  sveh  wrongs  should  be  done  unto  them,  that 
haii  eommitted  it  to  the  ho}iaeas  of  the  place,  and  to  the  ua^ 
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jesty  and  hivioUible  sanctity  of  the  temple,  bononred  over  all 
the  world.  But  Heliodorus,  because  oi  tbe  king's  command- 
ment  given  him,  said,  that  in  any  wise  it  must  be  brooght 
into  the  king's  treasury.  So  at  the  day  which  he  appointed 
he  entered  in  to  order  this  matter :  wherefore  there  was  no 
small  agony  throughout  the  whole  city.  But  the  priests,  pros- 
trating themselves  before  the  altar  in  their  priesti^  vestments, 
called  unto  heaven  upon  him  that  made  a  law  concernins* 
things  firiven  to  be  kept,  that  they  should  safely  be  preserved 
for  such  as  had  committed  them  to  be  kept.  Then  whoso 
had  looked  the  high-priest  in  the  face,  it  would  have  wounded 
his  heart :  for  his  countenance,  and  the  changing  of  his  colour, 
declared  the  inward  agony  of  his  mind  ;  for  the  man  was  so 
compassed  with  fear  and  horror  of  the  body,  that  it  was  xnani« 
fest  to  them  that  looked  upon  him  what  sorrow  he  had  now 
in  his  heart.  Others  ran  flocking  out  of  their  houses  to  the 
general  supplication,  because  the  place  was  like  to  come  into 
contempt.  And  the  women,  girt  with  sackcloth  under  their 
breasts,  abounded  in  the  streets ;  and  the  virgins  that  were 
kept  in  ran,  some  to  the  gates,  and  some  to  the  wails,  and 
others  looked  out  of  the  windows.  And  all,  holding  their 
hands  toward  heaven,  made  supplication.  Then  it  would 
have  pitied  a  man  to  see  the  &lling  down  of  the  multitude  of 
all  sorts,  and  the  fear  of  the  high-priest,  being  in  such  an 
agony.  They  then  called  upon  the  Almighty  Lord  to  keep 
the  things  committed  of  trust  safe  and  sure  for  those  that  had 
committed  them.  Nevertheless  Heliodorus  executed  that 
which  was  decreed.  Now,  as  he  was  there  present  himself 
with  his  guard  about  the  treasury,  the  Lord  of  spirits,  and  the 
Prince  oiall  power,  caused  a  great  apparition,  so  that  all  that 
presumed  to  come  in  with  him  were  astonished  at  the  power 
of  Ood,  and  fainted,  and  were  sore  afraid.  For  there  appeared 
unto  them  an  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  aaomed 
with  a  very  fair  covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote 
at  Heliodorus  with  his  forefeet,  and  it  seemed  that  he  that  sat 
upon  the  horse  had  complete  harness  of  gold.  Moreover,  two 
omer  young  men  appeared  before  him,  notable  in  strength, 
•  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apj>arel,  who  stood  by  him 
on  either  side,  and  scourged  him  continually,  and  gave  him 
many  sore  stripes.  And  Heliodorus  fell  suddenly  unto  the 
gi^ound,  and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness :  but  they 
that  were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  into  a  Htter. 
Thus,  him  that  lately  came  witn  a  great  train,  and  wilhcU  Ms 
Cruard,  into  the  said  treasury,  they  carried  out,  being  unaUe 
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tp hJf  kmtelf  iritli  hm  vmow:  aad  ■wnifeirly  they  ac- 
JoM^Mmdged  ihe  power  of  Gk)a :  for  he  by  the  hand  of  God 
W9B  east  dowo,  and  lay  meechleas  without  all  hope  of  life. 
B4it  .they  praised  (he  Lora,  that  had  miraculously  honoured 
bis  own  place :  for  the  temple,  which  a  little  afore  was  full  of 
fear  .and  trouble,  whea  the  Almighty  Lord  appeared,  was  fil- 
ied  with  joy  and  ^gladness.  Then  straightway  certain  of  Helio- 
doriis'  friends  prayed  Onias,  that  he  would  call  upon  the  Most 
High  to  grant  him  his  life  who  lav  ready  to  give  up  the^hosit 
.Bo  (he  bigh-priest,  suspecting  lest  the  king  should  misconceive 
»^tbat  jKNBe  treachery  had  been  done  to  HeUodorus  by  the  Jews, 
offibred  a  sacri^ce  tor  the  health  of  the  men.  Now,  ae  the 
tiigh-priedt  was  making  an  atonemeni,  the  same  young  jaaoDy 
in  A^  same  clothimg,  appeared,  and  stood  beside  Pelioaoru3, 
aayiB^,  Give  Onias  the  high*priest  great  thanks,  insomuch  iss 
fov  bM  sake  the  liOrd  hatb  granted  thee  life :  and  seeing  thiit 
thou  -hast  been  scourged  from  heaven,  declare  unto  all  men 
the  mighty  power  of  Grod.  And  when  they  had  spoken  these 
words,  they  appeared  no  more.  So  Heliodorus,  after  he  h^d 
differed  ^crifice  unto  the  Lord,  and  made  great  vows  unto  him 
that  bad  saved  bis  life,  and  saluted  Onias,  returned  with  his 
host  to  the  king.  Then  testified  he  to  all  men  the  works  of 
the  great  God,  which  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes.  And  when 
the  Kmg  asked  HeUodorus,  who  might  be  a  fit  man  to  ^  set 
yet  once  again  to  Jerusalem,  be  said,  if  thou  bast  any  enemy 
<ff  traitor,  send  him  thither,  and  thou  shalt  receive  lum  well 
acourged,  if  he  escape  with  his  life :  for  in  that  place,  no  doubt, 
there  is  an  especial  power  of  God.  For  he  that  dwelleth  in 
heaven  hath  his  eye  on  that  place,  and  defendeth  it  *  and  be 
beeteth  and  destroyeth  them  that  come  to  burt  it  And  the 
things  concerniDg  Heliodorus,  and  the  keeping  of  the  tie^- 
Aury,  fell  out  on  this  sort  This  Simon  now,  of  whom  w^ 
apake  afore,  having  been  a  bewrayer  of  the  money,  and  of 
ios  country,  slandered  Onias,  as  if  ae  had  terrified  Heliodorus, 
and  been  the  worker  of  these  evils.  Thus  was  he  boM  to 
.qill  him  a  traitor  that  bad  deserved  well  of  the  city,  aud  ten- 
dered bis  own  nation,  and  was  so  zealous  of  the  laws.  But 
when  their  hatred  went  so  far,  that  by  one  of  Simon's  faction, 
murders  were  committed,  Onias,  seeing  the  danger  of  this  con- 
tention, and  that  ApoUonius,  as  being  the  governor  of  Celo- 
Syna  and  Phaiuce,  did  rage,  and  increase  SimoQ'ffmaMpe,Jbe 
miat  to  the  kic^,  not  to  be  an  accuser  pf  bis  ccMmtrymf^  ]b|it 
jPifcJBg the #oad  of  :aU,  both  j^hlic  W  privj^e:  4b^  bd 
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aod  Sknon  leave  his  folly,  unless  the  king  did  look  thereanto.'' 

This  sectjon  indicates,  that  whatever  was  the  general  reH- 

S'oxis  and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation,  at  this  time, 
e  nnmber  of  unbelieving  and  profane  persons  was  not  small 
And  the  next  section  discloses  still  more  clearly  this  melan- 
choly truth ;  for  from  it  we  learn  that  the  highest  ecclesiMd- 
cal  office  was  bought  and  sold,  and  the  contentions  of  thoee 
who  aspired  to  it  were  fierce  and  sanfixiinary,  and  occasioDed 
-civil  anarchy.  If  we,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Jews  ra- 
xnained  under  this  peculiar  constitution,  very  properly  called 
a  Theocracy,  this  was  a  season  in  which,  according  to  the 
usual  providences  of  Jehovah  with  their  fitthers,  the  righteous 
might  expect  supernatural  interposition  to  sustain  their  &ith, 
and  hope,  and  love ;  and  dread  the  infliction  of  signal  punish- 
ment on  the  ungodly,  and  great  calamity  in  the  whole  nation. 
And  such  were  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  age  of  the 
Jews.  The  trials  and  miracles  may  be  related  by  what  are 
called  the  "  Apocryphal  writers,"  in  hyperbolical,  or  in  other 
respects,  exceptionable  language ;  but  that  they  actually  hap- 
pened, no  candid  man  can  question,  unless  ne  is  sceptical 
respecting  all  facts  recorded  by  profane  historians.  For 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
events  which  relate  to  the  Jews,  describe  also  not  a  tew  in  re- 
lation to  other  nations ;  and  their  account  of  them  is  fully 
confirmed  by  other  writers,  whose  testimony  is  universally 
believed.  That  these  writers  should  be  silent  on  many  of  the 
subjects  which  concerned  the  Jews  is  not  surprising,  because 
they  regarded  with  indifference  the  interests  of  that  peculiar 
race. 

Seleucus  very  soon  became  the  victim  of  that  minist^s 
ambition,  whom  he  had  employed  to  execute  his  most  unjust 
and  oppressive  designs  against  the  Jews.  His  brother,  Anti- 
ochus,  was  a  hostage  in  Rome.  Being  most  desirous  to  see 
him,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  occupy  his  place.  During 
the  abe^Ke  of  the  heirs  to  the  throne,  Heliodorus  poisoned 
the  king,  and  seieed  the  sceptre  of  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  elev- 
enth year  of  his  reigrn,  called  by  Daniel  ^  few  days,"  as  it 
was  comparatively  a  short  reign,  Seleuctis  died,  ^  neither  in 
anger  nor  in  battle,"  but  by  the  basest  treachery  of  his  confi- 
Jdential  minister.  His  son,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  by  the  aid 
«f  JSoiiienes,  king  of  Pergamus,  expelled  Heliodorus,  and  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  He  was  not  the  fogitir 
JUMP  Mr  while  Deiaetriw,  his  brotbo^s  SCO,  was  aliva    But 
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he  succeeded  in  supplanting  him  by  his  influence  over  Eu« 
menes,  most  probably  by  flattery  ana  deceit,  as  predicted  by 
Daniel,  xi.  21.  Perhaps  he  equalled  his  grandfather,  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  in  talent ;  but  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  his 
excellencies ;  and  indeed  he  owed  the  apparent  splendour  of 
his  reign  much  more  to  the  habitual  practice  of  deceit  and 
fiilsehood  than  to  wisdom  or  bravery.  He  assumed  the  ap- 
pellation Epiphanes,  the  Illustrious ;  but  no  prince  more 
justly  merited  the  epithet  "vile,"  by  which  he  is  characterised 
m  the  Sacred  Oracles.  And  no  prince  has  ever  discovered 
more  destitution  of  moral  principle,  honourable  feeling,  and 
propriety  of  conduct  Habituated  in  his  youth  to  the  customs 
of  the  ftomans,  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  happiness  from 
imitating  the  lower  arts  of  a  demagogue,  and  the  contemptible 
manners  of  a  bufibon  ;  the  very  dregs  of  societ}^  with  whom 
he  sometimes  mixed,  despised  him.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
surprising  in  his  life,  than  that  he  should  have  been  permitted 
to  disgrace  the  Syrian  throne  eleven  years.  He  commenced 
his  reign  about  is.  c.  175 ;  and  exhausted  all  his  resources, 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  conquering  Egypt,  and  extirpating 
the  Jewish  people ;  in  both  of  which  objects  he  signally  failed. 
The  times  were  singularly  favourable  to  his  schemes  in  rela- 
tion to  Egypt.  The  Romans,  who  had  assumed  the  office  of 
guardians  of  that  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  its  prince, 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  were  fully  engaged  at  home  in  oppos- 
ing  the  inachinations  of  some  of  the  cmlest  citizens,  who  seemed 
resolved  to  revplutionise  the  republic,  and  to  establish  the  low- 
est form  of  democracy ;  and  all  the  forces  which  the  nation 
could  command  were  required  to  maintain  and  extend  their 
power  over  Greece  and  Macedon.  With  their  approbation, 
the  regency  of  Egypt  had  been  entrusted  to  Cleopatra,  the 
mother  of  the  young  king.  She  was  the  sister  of  Antiochus 
&piphanes,  and  had  sufficient  influence  over  him  and  her  owu 
court  to  preserve,  during  her  life,  an  apparent  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  At  her  death,  b.  c.  173,  Lanacus, 
a  distinguished  noble,  was  chosen  regent,  and  Eulseus,  a 
eunuch,  was  charged  vnth  the  education  of  the  king.  These 
stimulated  the  court  to  send  an  Embassy  to  Antiochus,  to  de- 
mand the  restoration  of  Ccelo-Syria,  Judea,  Phenicia,  which 
legitimately  belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  Ptolemy ;  and  which, 
though  conquered  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  yet  had  been  re« 
mgned  by  him  as  the  dowry  of  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. 

These  claims  he  disregarded ;  and  having  learned  that  tha 
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oottTl  of  Egypt  was  preparing  an  &rmy  to  enforce  them,  he 
determined  to  inyade  tl^  kingdom.  That  he  might  secure 
the  peace  of  his  dominions,  in  his  ahsence,  he  visited  these 
provinces,  whose  inhabitants  were  favouring  or  suspected  to 
be  favourable  to  the  views  of  Egypt.  This  feeling  chiefly 
prevailed  in  Judea ;  and  it  was  probably  to  prevent  the  revolt 
of  the  Jews  that  he  had  deposed  the  faithful  high-priest  Onias, 
and  accepted  from  Jason  his  brother  a  large  sum  for  liberty 
to  take  his  place ;  for  he  was  an  apostate  from  the  true  reli- 

fion,  and  willing  to  adopt  any  measures  calculated  to  advance 
is  temporal  interest.  The  king's  confidence  in  him  was  con- 
firmed by  the  mas^nificent  reception  which  he  met  with  when 
he  entered  Jerusalem,  for  the  multitude  neglected  no  means 
which  they  could  command  to  express  their  loyalty,  and 
grateful  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  his  conde- 
scension to  visit  their  city.  He  was  not  less  diligent  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  the  Romans  than  his  own  subjects.  To 
them  he  sent  an  embassy  with  the  usual  tribute,  and  a  present 
to  the  people  of  several  golden  vases,  as  a  token  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  g^ratitude,  which  he  felt  for  the  many  ftivours  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  senate  and  the  citizens  while  he  sojourned 
at  Rome.  By  thus  assuming  the  character  of  a  prince  who 
solicitously  desired  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  highly 
valued  the  friendship  of  his  allies,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  might,  without  apprehension  of  internal  commotions,  exe- 
cute his  scheme  of  conquest  And,  indeed,  for  some  time,  his 
proceedings  were  successful.  The  Egyptian  army  met  him 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  country,  but  were  defeated.  But  he 
made  no  other  use  of  his  victory  at  this  time  than  to  place  his 
frontiers  on  the  south  in  such  a  state  of  defence  as  would 
check  the  utmost  efforts  of  Egypt  to  recover  the  provinces,  to 
which  they  laid  claim. 

The  following  year  he  invaded  that  kingdom  by  sea  and 
land,  and  completely  overthrew  the  forces  which  opposed 
him.  The  dissimulation  which  uniformly  marked  his  con- 
duct was  on  this  occasion  remarkably  displayed.  He  had  it 
in  his  power  to  have  killed  or  taken  captive  every  individual 
of  the  army ;  but  the  more  effectually  to  ruin  his  nephew,  the 
young  king,  instead  of  making  use  of  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  he  himself  rode  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and 
obliged  his  soldiers  to  discontinue  the  slaughter.  This  clem- 
ency gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  when  he 
advanced  into  the  country,  all  the  inhabitants  came  in  crowds 
to  pay  their  submission  to  him;  so  that  he  soon  took  Mem- 
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pbis  ftad  all  ihe  rest  of  Egypt,  except  Alexandrk,  wUdi 
alone  held  out  against  him.  rhilometer  was  either  takeo,  or 
else  surrendered  himself  to  Antiochus,  who  set  him  at  full 
liberty.  After  this,  they  had  but  one  table ;  lived,  seeniiiigly, 
in  great  friendship ;  and,  for  some  time,  Antiochus  afie^ted 
to  be  extremely  car«*ful  of  the  interest  of  the  young  king  his 
nephew,  and  to  regulate  his  affairs  as  his  guardian.  But, 
when  he  had  once  possessed  himself  of  the  country,  under 
that  pretext,  he  seized  whatever  he  thoug^ht  fit,  plundered  all 
places,  and  enriched  himself,  as  well  as  his  soldiers,  with  the 
9poi\a  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Alexandrians  no  sooner  learned  that  Philometer  had 
eonaeBled  that  Antiochus  should  govern  Egypt  as  he  pleaaed, 
than  they  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  proclaimed  the 
younger  brother  king,  under  the  title  of  Ptolemy  Euerge- 
tes  II.,  whom  history  usually  calls  Ptolemy  Physcoo,  or 
tunbeliied,  for  he  became  a  glutton  and  exceedingly  cor- 
pulent. This  transaction  Antiochus  deemed  sufficient  to  }n8- 
tify  his  third  invasion  of  Egypt,  ^'  under  the  specious  pre- 
tenoe  of  restoring  the  dethroned  monarch ;  but,  in  reality,  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom."  His  fleet 
obtaiaed  a  victory  over  that  of  the  Alexandrian,  near  Peltt- 
sium;  and  he  led  his  army  unopposed  to  Alexandria,  in 
ordeir  to  beseige  it  The  ministers  of  the  recently  elected 
king,  feeling  their  inability  to  preserve  the  city,  proposed 
tarms  of  peace,  but  these  Antiochus  rejected,  till  ambassndofs 
lirom  Rome  arrived ;  and  even  their  interference  would  hajfe 
been  fnutless,  had  he  not  found  the  oapture  of  the  city  a 
more  difficult  task  than  he  had  imagined  But  though  he 
liberated  Philometer,  and  f esigified  to  him  his  kingdom,  he 
jretainQd  Pelusium,  its  key  on  the  north,  by  which  means  be 
could  instantly  enter  Egypt,  when  circumstances  were  mi^re 
auspicious. 

The  chasacter  of  Philometer  appeared  transformed  on  his 
1  eatomtion  to  his  throne.  Adversity  had  awakened  his  dor- 
mant capacities.  Euleus,  the  eunuch  entrusted  with  his 
education,  had,  in  order  that  he  might  retain  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation,  studiously  kept  him  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  every  subject  of  importance,  and  he  had  cheripiked 
in  him  his  natural  indolence  and  acquired  taste  of  luxury 
and  pleasure,  that  he  might  remain  totally  disqualified  for 
business.  In  the  prospect  of  the  battle,  on  which  the  destiny 
of  his  kingdom  aeemed  suspended,  lie  carefully  shuaWl 
«verr  .phce  of  danger;  and  afterwards  4ui]^mi^  iu  tbo 


mMt  al9«ct  mtiner,  to  tke  will  of  the  victor.  Whoii,  how- 
•ever,  lie  was  restored  to  liberty,  be  speedily  displayed  the 
wisdom  and  energy,  which  are  the  ornaments  of  royalty. 
He  clearly  perceived  the  ambitious  design  of  Antiochus,  in- 
dicated by  his  keeping  possession  of  Pelusium,  and  he  re- 
Bohed  to  frustrate  them,  In  order  to  this,  by  the  mediation 
of  hie  sister,  he  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  agree  to  rule  the 
kingdom  cixijointly ;  and  to  apply  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  aasistaDce  to  defend  Egypt  against  the  power  of  Syria. 
in  the  meantime,  Antiochus,  the  instant  that  he  heard  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  brothers  determined  to  employ  his  whoie 
Ibroe  against  them.  The  consummate  hypocrite  diaoovered 
diHt  his  varied  and  numerous  arts  of  deception  had  failed  to 
conceal  his  ambition — tke  guise  of  affection  for  his  eldest 
nephew,  and  extreme  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Egypt, 
^ms  visible  to  all — he  therefore  cast  it  aside  as  a  useless  robe, 
and  proclaimed  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  yofune 
fffinces  and  their  subjects.  He  ordered  his  fleet  to  proceed 
to  Oyprns,  to  protect  that  fine  island,  which  he  had  wrested 
^ron  Egypt ;  and  led  a  mighty  army  into  the  centre  of  that 
IdngdpBL  He  subjugated  all  the  regions  on  the  line  of  his 
march  to  Memphis,  and  in  that  city  he  received  the  submission 
of  almost  all  other  parts  of  Egypt ;  and  he  had  only  to  obtain 
possession  of  Alexandria  to  become  absolute  master  of  the 
whole  country.  He  hasted  to  besiege  that  great  city ;  but 
when  his  army  had  reached  within  a  mile  of  it,  his  progress 
was  arrested  by  ambassadors  from  Rome.  Probably  he 
would  have  been  slightly  moved  by  their  presence,  had  he 
not  been  just  informed  of  the  triumph  of  the  Romans  in 
Macedon.  This  news  utterly  prostrated  all  his  hopes;  for 
he  was  fully  convinced  that  henceforth  no  power  remained 
to  prevent  the  Romans  from  the  attainment  oi  the  summit  of 
their  wishes — the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  em- 
pire. That  he  might,  if  possible,  avert  their  vengeance,  he 
quickly  followed  the  impulse  of  his  nature,  and  assumed  the 
K>rm  of  the  serpent.  One  of  the  ambassadors,  Popilius,  was 
an  old  friend.  Apparently  transported  with  joy  at  his  pres- 
ence, he  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  him.  The  proud 
Roman  drew  back,  and  inquired,  <'  whether  he  approached 
as  an  enemy  or  a  friend  of  Rome.  He  then  gave  him  the 
decree  of  the  senate ;  bade  him  read  it  over,  and  return  him 
an  immediate  answer.  Antiochus,  after  perusing  it,  said  that 
he  would  examine  the  contents  of  it  with  his  friends,  and 
give  his  answer  in  a  short  time.    Popilius,  enraged  at  the 
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king  for  talking  of  delays,  drew,  with  the  wand  he  held  in 
his  hand,  a  circle  round  Antiochus,  and  then  raising  his 
voice, '  Answer,'  says  he, '  the  senate  before  you  stir  out  of 
that  circle.'  The  king  quite  confounded  at  so  haughty  an 
order,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  that  he  woula  act 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  senate.  Popilius  then  received 
his  civilties ;  and  behaved  after  in  all  respects  as  an  old  friend. 
How  effectual  was  this  blunt  lofliness  of  sentiment  and  ex- 
pression 1  The  Roman,  with  a  few  words  strikes  terror  into 
the  king  of  Syria,  and  saves  the  king  of  Egypt."  The  base- 
ness of  mind  and  dissimulation  of  manner  which  character- 
ised Antiochus  Epiphanes  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  the 
message  which  he  commissioned  his  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
announce  to  the  Senate ;  '<  that  the  peace  which  the  senate 
had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  sovereign  appeared  to  him 
more  glorious  than  the  most  splendid  conquests ;  and  that 
he  had  obeyed  the  commands  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
as  strictly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  from  the  gods."  The 
senate  replied,  "  That  Antiochus  acted  wisely  in  paying  obe- 
dience to  the  ambassadors  ;  and  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  were  pleased  with  him  for  it."  At  the  stipulated  time 
Antiochus  withdrew  with  his  forces  from  Egypt. 
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THE  REIGN  OF  ANTIOCHUS   EPIPHANES,  CONTINUED 


The  hangry  and  enraged  lion,  which  mighty  hunters  have 
driven  from  his  prey,  pounces  on  the  first  feebn  animal  that 
meets  him  in  his  flight.  Thus  Antiochus,  exasperated  to  find 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  crowns  of  the  world  sud- 
denly torn  from  him,  on  arriving  in  Judea,  sought  to  satiate 
his  thirst  for  blood  by  devouring  the  Jewish  people.  That 
these  were  under  the  special  care  of  Jehovah,  as  their  supreme 
King,  had  been  often  and  plainly  proclaimed  by  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  and  had  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  his 
miraculous  interpositions  on  their  behalf  I'he  avowed  ob- 
ject, however,  of  the  Divine  care  of  Israel,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, was  not  only  their  safety,  but  also  their  discipline,  to 
form  them  suitable  instruments  through  whom  the  supremacy 
and  infinite  perfections  of  Deity  might  be  manifested  to  all  na- 
tions. Accordingly,  they  were  seen,  in  every  age,  signally 
blessed  with  rest,  prosperity,  and  honour,  when,  as  a  commu- 
nity, they  were  faithful  and  obedient  to  their  Divine  Sove- 
reign ;  and  not  less  wonderfully  punished  with  anarchy,  de- 
gradation, and  disgrace,  when  they  contemned  his  authority, 
renounced  his  government,  and  neglected  his  institutes.  Je- 
hovah governed  them  according  to  justice.  This  principle 
of  his  administration  was  strikingly  illustrated  and  established 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  To  the  Grecian  princes  in  Syria,  and  still  more  to 
those  in  Egypt,  they  were  indebted  for  many  and  great 
favours  ;  and  how  sensible  they  were  of  them  they  proved  by 
untainted  loyalty,  humble  submission,  and  meek  and  patient 
endurance  of  many  unprovoked  evils,  inflicted  on  them  by 
some  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  provinces.  The  intel- 
ligence, fidelity,  bravery,  and  temperance  of  those  Jews  who 
served  in  the  armies  of  those  conquerors,  raised  their  nation 
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high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Greeks,  especially,  it  would 
seem,  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who,  notwitnstandmg  of  their 
excessive  national  pride,  were,  if  we  credit  Joseph  us,  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  claiming  ki-ndred  with  them.  For  the 
historian  presents  us  with  a  copy  of  an  epistle  addressed  by 
Areus,  king  of  Macedon,  to  one  of  the  high-priests,  named 
,  Onias  ;  it  runs  thus :  "  We  have  met  with  a  certain  writing, 
whereby  we  have  discovered  that  both  the  Jews  and  the  La- 
cedemonians are  of  one  stock,  and  are  derived  from  the  kin- 
dred of  Abraham.  It  is  but  just,  therefore,  that  you,  who  are 
our  brethren,  should  send  to  us  about  any  of  your  concerns 
as  you  please.  We  will  also  do  the  same  thing,  and  esteem 
your  concerns  as  our  own  ;  and  will  look  upon  our  concerns 
as  in  common  with  yours.  Demoteles,  who  brings  you  this 
letter,  will  bring  your  answer  back  to  us.  The  letter  is  four- 
square ;  and  the  seal  is  an  eagle,  with  a  dragon  in  his  claws." 
Though  the  friendly  intercourse,  long  cherished  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  was  doubtless  in  many  respects  ad<» 
vantageous  to  both,  its  results  were  ultimately  most  disastrous 
to  the  former.  Perversion  of  heart,  in  relation  to  God  aad 
his  most  holy,  just,  and  good  law,  prevailed  among  them,  in 
every  successive  generation ;  and  a  greater  or  lesser  number, 
were  always  easily  seduced  from  truth,  justice  and  purity^  by 
the  aliens  with  whom  they  associated.  This  apostacy  assumed 
the  form  of  idolatry,  which  fearful  plague  was  the  chief 
agent  employed  by  Satan  to  destroy  the  human  race.  The 
vitality  of  this  loathsome  body  had,  as  we  have  seen,  lost  ks 
vigour,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowly  wasting  away, 
from  about  the  time  of  the  restoration  o(  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon, and  the  appearance  of  a  common-sense  philosophy  in 
Greece.  But  Satan,  fertile  in  devices  to  work  wickednesSy 
soon  called  into  life  an  agency  scarcely  less  powefful,  by  its 
subtlety,  and  sophistry,  and  fascinaticm,  to  pervert  the  mind 
and  deprave  the  heart,  although  destitute  of  the  dazzling  and 
confounding  influence  of  idolatry.  This  agency  consisted 
principally  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  which 
amused  the  reflective  part  of  the  community,  and  the  vast  ap- 
paratus which  rulers  had  constructed  to  supply  pleasure  to 
the  voleuile,  inconsiderate,  and  sensual  multituae  of  the  young 
and  old,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  proud  citizen  and  abject  slaTe. 
These  powers  captivated  not  a  few  of  the  Jews.  Pride  oi  in- 
tellect induced  a  few  to  admire  and  cultivate  the  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks.  These  fell  victims  to  infidelity.  The  shows  and 
games  of  Greece  pleased  a  more  numerous  class ;  and  both 
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tNMd  wjth  teom  th6  aacfed  bws,  and  simpto  and  lonoceBt 
habits,  mannera^  and  customa  of  their  own  people.  The  ar* 
dent  wish  of  their  heart  was,  <<  no  God."  The  fear  of  their 
Others  was  not  before  their  eyes.  By  the  vain  reasoning  of 
the  wise,  and  the  levity  and  madness  of  the  foolish,  morafdis- 
ease  and  death  were  widely  spread  among  the  community. 
Had  not  this  been  the  melancholy  state  of  the  Jews  in  the 
reign  of  the  high-priest  Onias  I II.  it  appears  unaccountable 
that  this  upright  and  holy  priest  should  have  been  supplanted 
by  Jason,  wimout  producing  great  commotion  in  Jerusalem. 

Jesus,  who  assumed  the  Greek  name  Jason,  to  express  his 
predilection  for  the  Grecian  manners,  or  to  please  the  party 
of  the  Jews  who  zealously  imitated  the  Greeks,  was  a  brother 
of  Omas,  but  a  complete  apostate  from  the  true  religion,  and 
prepared  to  adopt  any  form  of  worship  prescribed  by  Antio* 
chos — a  prince  who  may  be  ranked  first  among  the  many 
whose  lives  exhibit  brutal  sensuality  and  barbarity,  combined 
with  enthusiastic  zeal  for  idolatry  and  superstition.  Jason  as- 
pired to  the  highest  ecclesiastic  office,  doubtless  because  of  the 
political  power,  and  opportunity  to  acquire  riches  which  were 
attached  to  it,  in  his  nation.  The  high-priest  was  also  the  civil 
governor, — a  privilege  which,  we  have  formerly  observed, 
was  generally  granted  the  Jews  as  a  token  of  special  favour 
by  their  conquerors.  This  officer,  it  seems,  was  also  author- 
ised to  confer  on  any  Jew  the  right  of  a  citizen  of  Antioch, 
the  celebmted  metropolis  of  the  Syrian  kingdom ;  and  the 
granting  of  this  right  procured  him  many  friends.  The  ac- 
tions of  Jason,  during  the  brief  period  which  he  hdd  the  high- 
priest's  office,  were  strongly  marked  with  the  highest  degree 
(^  pro&neness  and  profligacy.  To  convey  an  idea  of  his  in* 
fidelity,  no  language,  we  conceive,  would  be  more  appropri* 
ate  than  thai  used  by  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  the 
Maccabees,  who  thus  writes:  '^  After  the  death  of  Seleucus, 
when  Antiochus,  called  Epi^fianes,  took  the  kingdom,  Jason, 
the  brother  of  Onias,  laboured  under-hand  to  be  high-priest, 
promising  unto  the  king,  by  intercession,  three  hundred  and 
threescore  talents  of  silver,  and  of  another  revenue  eighty 
talents:  besides  this,  he  promised  to  assign  an  hundred  and 
fifty  more,  if  he  might  have  licence  to  set  him  up  a  place  for 
exercise,  and  for  the  training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of 
the  heathen,  and  to  write  them  of  Jerusalem  by  the  name  of 
Antbehians.  Which  when  the  king  had  granted,  and  he  had 
gotten  into  Jiis  band  the  rule,  ha  forthwith  brought  his  own 
nation  to  the  Qreeldsh  fashion     And  the  royu  privilc^ea 
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g^ranted  of  special  favonr  to  the  Jews  by  the  means  of  John 
3ie  rather  ci  Eupolemus,  who  went  ambassador  to  Rome  for 
amity  and  aid,  he  took  away ;  and  putting  down  the  govern- 
ments which  were  according  to  the  law,  he  brought  up  new 
ctistoms  against  the  law:  for  he  built  gladly  a  place  of  exer- 
cise under  the  tower  itself,  and  brought  the  chief  young 
men  under  his  subjection,  and  made  them  wear  a  hat  Now 
such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fashions,  and  increase  of  hea- 
thenish manners,  thiough  the  exceeding  profaneness  of  Jason, 
that  ungodly  wretch,  and  no  high-priest,  that  the  priests  had 
no  courage  to  serve  any  more  at  the  altar ;  but  despising  the 
temple,  and  neglecting  the  sacrifices,  hastened  to  be  partakers 
of  the  unlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise,  after  the 
game  of  discus  called  them  forth :  not  setting  by  the  honours 
of  their  fathers,  but  liking  the  glory  of  the  Grecians  best  of 
all.  By  reason  whereof  sore  calamity  came  upon  them :  for 
they  had  them  to  be  their  enemies  and  avengers,  whose  cus- 
tom they  followed  so  earnestly,  and  unto  whom  they  desired 
to  be  like  in  all  things.  For  it  is  not  a  light  thins^  to  do  wick- 
edly against  the  laws  of  God:  but  the  time  following  shall 
declare  these  things.  Now,  when  the  game  that  was  used 
every  fifth  year  was  kept  at  Tyrus,  the  king  being  present, 
this  ungenerous  Jason  sent  special  messengers  from  Jerusa- 
lem, who  were  Antiochians,  to  carry  three  hundred  drachms 
of  silver  to  the  sacrifice  of  Hercules,  which  even  the  bearers 
thereof  thought  fit  not  to  bestow  upon  the  sacrifice,  because  it 
was  not  convenient,  but  to  be  reserved  for  other  charges. 
This  money  then,  in  regard  of  the  sender,  was  appointed  to 
Hercules'  sacrifice ;  but  because  of  the  bearers  thereof,  it  was 
employed  to  the  making  of  galleys."    Jason  was  rewarded 

'  according  to  his  works ;  his  own  transgression  was  recalled 
by  his  fall.  Josephus  says  that  Menelaus,  who  treacherously 
procured  his  deposition,  and  obtained  his  digrnity,  was  his  own 
brother,  whose  proper  name  was  Onias,  but  exchanged  by 
him  for  a  Greek-  name.  But  the  writer  of  the  Maccabees 
says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Simon  the  Benjamite,  the  wicked 
governor  of  the  temple,  whom  be  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
a  former  page.     And  if  so,  it  more  than  accounts  for  the  in- 

-  dignation  of  the  Jews  at  his  instalment ;  for  what  presumptu- 
ous wickedness  was  his,  to  assume  an  office  exclusively  lim- 
ited by  Jehovah  to  the  family  of  Aaron  ?  The  man,  however, 
who  could  violate  the  temple,  and  shed  the  blood  of  the  only 
legitimate  high-priest  of  Jehovah,  as  he  did,  was  not  likely  to 
be  moved  from  his  purpose,  or  frustrated  in  his  plans,  by 
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acraples  of  conftcience  on  any  Divine  subject  8ent  by  Jawn 
to  Antioch  to  deliver  the  first  annual  tribute  due,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeded :  ^  Being  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  wnen 
he  had  magnified  him  for  the  glorious  appearance  of  his 
pwer,  got  the  priesthood  to  himself,  offering  more  than  Jason 
by  three  hundred  talents  of  silver.  So  he  came  with  the 
king's  mandate,  bringing  nothing  worthy  the  high  priest- 
hood, but  having  the  fury  of  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  the  rage  of  a 
savage  beast  Then  Jason,  who  had  undermined  his  own 
brother,  being  undermined  by  another,  was  compelled  to  flee 
into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  So  Menelaus  got  the 
principality :  but  as  for  the  money  that  he  promised  unto  the 
king,  ne  took  no  good  order  for  it,  albeit  Sostratus  the  ruler 
of  the  castle  required  it :  for  unto  him  appertained  the  gather- 
ing of  the  customs.  Wherefore  they  were  both  called  before 
the  king.  Now  Menelaus  left  his  brother  Lysimachus  in  his 
stead  in  the  priesthood  ;  and  Sostratus  ]eft  Crates,  who  vnM 
governor  of  the  Cyprians.  While  those  things  were  in  doing, 
they  of  Tarsus  and  Mallos  made  insurrection,  because  they 
were  given  to  the  king's  concubine,  called  Antiochis.  Then 
came  the  king  in  all  haste  to  appease  matters,  leaving  An- 
dronicus,  a  man  in  authority,  for  the  deputy.  Now  Menelaus, 
supposing  that  he  had  gotten  a  convenient  time,  stole  certain 
vessels  of  gold  out  of  the  temple,  and  gave  some  of  them  to 
Andronicus,  and  some  he  sold  into  Tyrus,  and  the  cities 
round  about.  Which  when  Onias  knew  of  a  surety,  he  re- 
proved him,  and  withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctuary  at 
Daphne,  that  lieth  by  Antiochia.  Wherefore  Menelaus,  taking 
Andronicus  apart,  prayed  him  to  get  Onias  into  his  hands ; 
who  being  persuaded  thereunto,  and  coming  to  Onias  in  de- 
ceit, gave  him  his  right  hand  with  oaths  ;  and  though  he  was 
suspected  by  him,  yet  persuaded  he  him  to  come  forth  of  the 
sanctuary :  whom  forthwith  he  shut  up  without  regard  of  jus- 
tice. For  the  which  cause  not  only  the  Jews,  but  many  also 
of  other  nations,  took  great  indignation,  and  were  much 
grieved  for  the  unjust  murder  of  the  man.  And  wjhen  the 
king  was  come  again  from  the  places  about  Ciiicia,  the  Jews 
that  were  in  the  city,  and  certain  of  the  Greeks  that  abhorred 
the  fact  also,  complained  because  Onias  was  slain  without 
cause.  Therefore  Antiochus  was  heartily  sorry,  and  moved  ' 
to  pity,  and  wept,  because  of  the  sober  and  modest  behaviour 
of  him  that  was  dead.  And  being  kindled  with  anger,  forth- 
with he  took  away  Andronicus'  purple,  and  rent  off  hii 
clothes,  and  leading  him  through  the  whole  city  unto  that  very 
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pkce  wh«re  he  had  committed  impiety  against  Oniaa^  tfieiB 
•lew  he  the  careed  murderer.  Thus  the  Lord  rewarded  him 
his  punishment,  as  he  deserved. 

Now,  when  many  sacrileges  had  been  committed  in  the 
city  by  Lysimachus  with  the  consent  of  Menelaus,  and  the 
bruit  thereof  was  spread  abroad,  the  multitude  gathered  them- 
selves together  against  Lysimachus,  many  vessels  of  gold  be- 
ing already  carried  away.  Whereupon  the  common  people 
rising,  and.  being  filled  with  rage,  Lysimachus  armed  about 
three  thousand  men,  and  began  first  to  offer  violence ;  one 
Auranus  being  the  leader,  a  man  far  gone  in  years,  and  no 
less  in  folly.  They  then  seeing  the  attempt  of  Lysimachus, 
some  of  them  caught  stones,  some  clubs,  others  taking  hand- 
fuls  of  dust,  that  was  next  in  hand,  cast  them  altogether  upon 
Lysimachus,  and  those  that  set  upon  them.  Thus  many  of 
them  they  wounded,  and  some  they  struck  to  the  ground,  and 
bU  of  them  they  forced  to  flee :  but  as  for  the  church-robber 
himself,  him  they  killed  beside  the  treasury.  Of  thes^ 
matters  therefore  there  was  an  accusation  laid  against  Mene- 
bus.  Now,  when  the  king  came  to  Tyrus,  three  men  that 
were  sent  from  the  senate  pleaded  the  cause  before  him :  But 
Menelaus,  beingvnow  convicted,  promised  Ptolemee,  the  son 
of  Dorymenes,  to  give  him  much  money,  if  he  would  pacify 
the  king  toward  him.  Whereupon  Ptolemee,  taking  the  king 
aside  into  a  certain  gallery,  as  it  were  to  take  the  air,  brought 
him  to  be  of  another  mind:  insomuch  that  he  discharged  Mene- 
laus from  the  accusations,  who,  notwithstanding,  was  the  causo 
t>f  all  the  mischief:  and  those  poor  men,  who,  it  they  had  told 
their  cause,  yea,  before  the  Scythians,  should  have  been  judged 
innocent,  them  he  condemned  to  death.  Thus  they  that'  ibl- 
lowed  the  matter  for  the  city  and  for  the  people,  and  for  the  holy 
vessels,  did  soon  suffer  unj ust  punishment.  Wherefore  even  they 
of  Tyrus,  moved  with  hatred  of  tliat  wicked  deed,  caused  them 
to  be  honourably  buried.  And  so,  through  the  covetousness  of 
diem  that  were  of  power,  Menelaus  remained  still  in  authorf- 
ty,  increasing  in  malice,  and  being  a  great  traitor  to  the  citi- 
zens." 

This  unvarnished  narrative  attests  that  many  Jews,  of  all 
imnks,  had  fearfully  declined  from  the  true  religion,  and  thnt 
not  a  few  of  the  priests  were  complete  apostates.  Similar  is 
the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees, 
whose  authority  stands  higher  than  that  of  the  writer  of  the 
Second  Book.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  times  of  Antiochus 
fipiphanes,  he  remarks,  that  certain  ^'wicked  men  of  Israel 
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patonsded  ouuiy,  mying,  let  us  go  and  make  a  coireMmt  with 
the  heathen  that  are  round  about  us ;  for  since  we  departed 
from  them  we  have  had  much  sorrow.  So  this  device  pleased 
them  well.  Then  certain  of  the  people  were  so  forward  here- 
in, that  they  went  to  the  king,  who  gave  them  licence  to  do 
after  the  ordinances  of  the  heathen :  whereupon  they  buik  a 
place  of  exercise  at  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
heathen:  and  made  themselves  uncircumcised,  and  forsook 
the  holy  covenant,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  heathen,  and 
were  sold  to  do  mischief' 

As  the  Israelites  were  uniformly  prosperous  in  those  sea- 
sons that  the  community  believed  God  and  his  prophets,  so 
they  were  brought  into  deep  adversity  every  time  that  they 
allied  themselves  to  the  heathen,  and  conformed  to  their  con- 
duct, manners,  and  customs.  Their  standard  of  morals  was 
always  higher  than  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  nation,  they  ever  equalled  their 
neighbours  in  the  degeneracy  of  their  conduct,  and  the  im- 

n  of  their  superstkious.  Nevertheless,  while  Jehovah  en- 
with  much  long-suffering  the  heathen,  he  never  failed 
to  punish  his  chosen  people.  He  had  peculiarly  favoured 
and  honoured  them;  and,  consequently,  their  degeneracy  was, 
in  the  same  proportion,  criminal  and  inexcusable ;  and  the 
claims  of  justice  demanded  that  they  should  be  signally  pun- 
ished. And  of  this  they  had  been  often  solemnly  warned. 
The  principle  of  the  Divine  administration,  in  relation  to  Is- 
rael, Jehovah  thus  states :  ''  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the 
earth,  therefore  will  I  punish  you  for  your  iniquities."  It  is 
therefore  manifest,  that  when  the  Jews  conformed  either  to  the 
infidel  or  idolatrous  Greeks,  Jehovah,  their  Supreme  Sove- 
reign, would  speedily  and  publicly  vindicate  the  holiness  of 
his  laws  and  the  rectitude  of  his  government,  by  inflicting  on 
them  such  punishment  as  would  fix  on  them  the  eyes  of  all 
nations.  The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  were  designed  to  correct 
and  restore,  and  not  to  consume  and  utterly  destroy  them.  In 
this  light  they  are  represented  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures ;  and 
one  is  pleased  to  find  the  dreadful  persecutions  of.  the  Jews, 
by  Antiochus,  contemplated  in  the  same  lio^ht  by  the  author 
of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees:  ^'Now,  I  beseech  those 
that  read  this  book,  that  they  be  not  discouraged  for  these  ca- 
lamcies,  but  that  they  judge  those  punishments  not  to  be  for 
destruction,  but  for  a  chastening  of  our  nation.  For  it  is  a 
token,  of  his  great  goodness,  when  wicked  doers  are  not  suf- 
Verea  any  long  time,  but  forthwith  punished.     For  not  as  with 
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Other  nattoDS,  whom  the  Lord  patiently  forbearcth  to  tranish, 
till  they  be  come  to  the  fulness  of  their  sins,  so  dealeth  he  with 
us ;  lest  that  being  come  to  the  height  of  sin,  afterwards  he 
should  take  Tengeance  of  us.  And  therefore  he  never  with- 
draweth  his  mercy  from  us:  and  though  he  punish  with  ad- 
versity, yet  doth  he  never  forsake  his  people.  But  let  this 
we  have  spoken  be  for  a  warning  unto  us." 

Though  we  have  little  evidence  that  God  continued,  after 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Babylon,  to  rise  early,  and  in- 
struct, reprove,  and  admonish  them,  by  inspired  men,  yet  we 
have  seen  traces  of  supernatural  means  adapted  to  the  same 
end,  after  that  period.  And  if  we  credit  the  writer  whose 
words  we  have  just  quoted,  marvellous  signs  in  the  heavens 
exceedingly  alarmed  the  Jews,  a  short  period  preceding  the 
frightful  calamities  that  fell  on  them.  "  About  the  same  time 
Antiochus  prepared  his  second  voyage  into  Egypt :  and  then 
it  happened,  that  through  all  the  city,  for  the  space  almost  of 
forty  days,  there  were  seen  horsemen  running  in  the  air,  in 
cloth  of  gold,  and  armed  with  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiers, 
and  troops  of  horsemen  in  array,  encountering  and  runninff 
one  against  another,  with  shaking  of  shields,  and  multitude  ot 
pikes,  and  drawing  of  swords,  and  casting  of  darts,  and  glit- 
tering of  golden  ornaments,  and  harness  of  all  sorts.  Where- 
fore every  man  prayed  that  that  apparition  might  turn  to 
good." 

The  history  of  the  Jews  of  this  age  affords  ample  evidence 
that  many  of  them  remained  unfeigned  and  faithful  worship- 
pers of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  These  must  have  been  in- 
tensely grieved  by  the  conduct  of  Antiochus,  especially  by  his 
daring  impiety  in  disposing  of  the  sacred  ofiice  of  the  high- 
priest  And  of  their  disaffection  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
and  it  would  naturally  incline  him  to  suspect  the  loyalty  of 
the  whole  nation ;  for  men  truly  religious,  however  much 
disliked  or  even  hated,  are  always  dreaded  by  the  wicked,  on 
account  of  the  influence  which  they  are  always  known  to 
liave  over  all  who  are  not  completely  depraved.  Hence  he 
readily  believed  the  false  report  that  the  Jews  had  been  trans- 
ported with  joy  when  the  vogue  rumour  reached  them  of  his 
having  been  killed  in  Egypt.  He  had  never  loved  them  ; 
and  from  this  time  he  became  their  undisguised  and  unrelent- 
ing enemy.  His  determination  to  make  them  feel  his  ven- 
geance was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  had  declined  to 
maintain  in  his  office  Menelaus,  whom  he  had  made  highr 
priest. 
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Daringf  the  king's  second  invasion  of  Egypt,  Jason  Iiad 
suddenly  assaulted  Jerusalem  and  coi^Delled  Menelaus  to  re- 
tire into  the  citadel.  The  thousand  who  accompanied  him, 
joined  by  his  partizans  in  the  city,  slaughtered  all  who  op- 
posed them.  His  triumph,  however,  was  short,  for  he  fled  as 
soon  as  he  learned  that  -Antiochus  was  on  his  way  from 
Egypt  Concluding  from  the  exaggerated  report  of  this  in- 
surrection, that  the  Jews  had  cast  off  his  yoke,  the  revengeful 
king  advanced  to  Jerusalem  ;  and,  after  meeting  some  resist- 
ance, captured  the  city,  probably  by  the  treachery  of  the  party 
of  Menelaus,  who,  we  know,  continued  to  possess  his  favour. 
On  enterrog  it,  ^  he  commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  spare  such 
as  they  met,  and  to  slay  such  as  went  up  upon  the  houses. 
Thus  there  was  killing  of  young  and  old,  making  away  of 
men,  womei»,  and  children,  slaying  of  virgins  and  infants. 
And  there  were  destroyed,  within  the  space  of  three  whole 
days,  fourscore  thousand,  whereof  forty  thousand  were  slain 
in  the  conflict ;  and  no  fewer  sold  than  slain.  Yet  was  he 
not  content  with  this,  but  presumed  to  go  into  the  most  holy 
temple  of  all  the  world,  Menelaus,  that  traitor  to  the  laws,  and 
to  his  own  country,  being  his  guide:  and  taking  the  holy 
vessels  with  polluted  hands,  and  with  profane  hands  pulling 
down  the  things  that  were  dedicated  by  other  kings  to  the 
augmentation,  and  glory,  and  honour  of  the  place,  he  gave 
them  away.  And  so  haughty  was  Antiochus  in  mind,  that 
he  considered  not  that  the  Lord  was  angry  for  a  while  for  the 
sms  of  them  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and  therefore  his  eye  was 
not  upon  the  place.  For  had  they  not  been  formerly  wrapt 
in  many  sins,  this  man,  as  soon  as  he  had  come,  had  forthwith 
been  scourged,  and  put  back  from  his  presumption,  as  Helio- 
dorus  was,  whom  Seieucus  the  king  sent  to  view  the  treasury. 
Nevertheless,  God  did  not  choose  the  people  for  the  place's 
sake,  but  the  place  for  the  people's  sake.  And  therefore  the 
place  itself,  that  was  partaker  with  them  of  the  adversity  that 
happened  to  the  nation,  did  afterward  communicate  in  the 
benefits  sent  from  the  Lord :  and  as  it  was  forsaken  in  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty,  so  again,  the  great  Lord  being  recon- 
ciled, It  was  set  up  with  all  glory.  So  when  Antiochus  had 
carried  out  of  the  temple  a  thousand  and  eight  hundred  talents, 
he  departed  in  all  haste  unto  Antiochia,  weening  in  his  pride 
to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  passable  by  foot-; 
such  was  the  haughtiness  of  his  mind.  And  he  left  gov- 
einors  to  vex  the  nation :  at  Jerusalem,  Philip,  for  his  coun- 
try a  Phrygian,  and  for  manners  more  barbarous  than  he  that 
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0et  kim  there;  and  at  Qarizim,  Andronieus;  and  besides, 
Menelaus,  who,  worse  than  all  the  rest,  bare  an  heavy  hand 
over  the  citizens,  having  a  malicious  mind  against  his  country- 
men, the  Jews.  He  sent  also  that  detestable  ringleader,  Apol- 
lonius,  with  an  army  of  two-and-twenty  thousand,  command- 
ing him  to  slay  all  those  that  were  in  their  best  age,  and  to 
sefl  the  women  and  the  younger  sort :  who  coming  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  pretending  peace,  did  forbear  till  the  hoUdav  of  the  . 
Sabbath,  when,  taking  the  Jews  keeping  holiday,  he  com- 
manded his  men  to  arm  themselves :  and  so  he  slew  all  them 
that  were  gone  to  the  celebrating  of  the  sabbath,  and  running 
through  the  city  with  weapons,  slew  great  multitudes.  But 
Judas  Maccabeus,  with  nine  others,  or  thereabout,  withdrew 
himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  lived  in  the  mountains  after 
the  manner  of  beasts,  with  his  company,  who  fed  on  herbs 
continually,  lest  they  should  be  partakers  of  the  pollution." 
*^  Therefore  there  was  great  mourning  in  Israel,  in  every  place 
where  they  were ;  so  that  the  princes  and  elders  mourned,  the 
virgins  and  young  men  were  made  feeble,  and  the  beauty  of 
women  was  changed.  Every  bridegroom  took  up  lamenta- 
tion, and  she  that  sat  in  the  marriacre-chamber  was  in  heavi- 
ness. The  land  also  was  moved  for  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
and  all  the  house  of  Jacob  was  covered  with  confusion." 
Tremendous  as  were  these  calamities,  they  were  to  the  Jewish 
people  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows. 

Their  reverence  for  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  country 
was  invigorated  by  sufferings ;  and  Antiochus  doubtless  per- 
ceived that  there  was  no  probability  of  conquering  their 
antipathy  to  his  pagan  ceremonies  and  licentious  customs. 
Hence  he  reeolvea  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  nation.  But  his 
unjust  and  ambitious  schemes  respecting  Eg3rpt  fully  occupied 
his  care  for  two  years.  His  final  expulsion  from  that  kingdom 
we  have  seen.  He  had  obtained  almost  ail  his  wishes :  and 
scarcely  anything  remained  but  to  place  the  Egyptian  crown 
on  his  nateful  head,  when  all  his  visions  of  glory  vanished  at  the 
terrific  voice  of  the  Roman  beast.  From  this  hour  he  seemed 
to  live  only  to  accomplish  the  entire  destruction  of  the  chosen 
people.  On  his  journeying  from  Egj'pt  to  Antioch,  he  commis- 
sioned Apollonius,  a  man  according  to  his  own  demoniacal 
heart,  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  under  pretence  of  collecting 
tribute ;  out,  in  reality,  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction. 
on  which  his  heart  was  fixed.  The  first  scene  of  this  awful 
tragedy  of  the  Jewish  nation  will,  perhaps,  be  best  exhibited 
in  Uie  simple  language  of  their  historian :  '^  After  two 
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folly  expired,  the  king  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  unto 
the  cities  of  Judea,  who  came  unto  Jerusalem  with  a  great 
multitude,  and  spake  peaceable  words  unto  them,  but  all  was 
deceit ;  for  when  they  had  given  him  credence,  he  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  city,  and  smote  it  very  sore,  and  destroyed 
much  people  of  Israel.  And  when  he  nad  taken  the  spoils  of 
the  city,  he  set  it  on  fire,  and  pulled  down  the  houses  and 
walls  thereof  on  every  side.  But  the  women  and  children 
took  they  captive,  ana  possessed  the  cattle.  Then  builded 
they  the  city  of  David  with  a  great  and  strong  wall,  and  with 
mighty  towers,  and  made  it  a  strong  hold  for  them.  And  they 
put  therein  a  sinful  nation,  wicked  men,  and  fortified  them- 
selves therein.  They  stored  it  also  with  armour  and  victuals: 
and  when  they  had  fi^athered  together  the  spoils  of  Jerusalem, 
they  laid  them  up  there,  and  so  they  became  a  sore  snare. 
For  it  was  a  place  to  lie  in  wait  against  the  sanctuary,  and  an 
evil  adversary  to  Israel.  Thus  tliey  shed  innocent  blood  on 
every  side  of  the  sanctuary,  and  denied  it ;  insomuch  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  fled  because  of  them :  whereupon  the 
city  was  made  an  habitation  of  strangers,  and  became  strange 
to  those  that  were  born  in  her  ;  and  her  own  .children  left  her. 
Her  sanctuary  was  laid  waste  like  a  wilderness,  her  feasts 
were  turned  mto  mourning,  her  sabbaths  into  reproach,  her 
honour  into  contempt  As  had  been  her  glory,  so  was  her 
dishonour  increased,  and  her  'excellency  was  turned  into 
mourning." 

Having  thus  desolated  the  citV)  and  erected  a  fortress  whidh 
completely  coounanded  it,  Apollonius  turned  his  attention  to 
}kia  duties  as  governor  of  the  district  of  Samaria.  And  among 
its  inhabitants  he  witnessed  all  that  he  or  his  wicked  sove- 
reign could  desire ;  for  they,  with  one  voice,  disclaimed  all 
connexion  with  the  Jews.  This  was  their  usual  procedure, 
in  all  seasons,  in  which  the  chosen  people  were  persecuted 
by  idolatrous  princes.  But,  on  this  occasion,  they  not  only 
declared  that  tneir  ancestors  were  idolaters,  and  that  they  had 
conformed  to  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews 
merely  from  false  apprehensions  excited  by  temporary  afflic- 
tions or  superstitions  and  unfounded  terrors ;  but  also  earn- 
ertly  requested  the  king  to  order  their  temple  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  idols,  and  to  be  called  the  ^^  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Hellenis." 

This  zeal  to  renounce  the  True  God,  doubtless  encouraged 
Antiochus  in  the  other  persecuting  measures  which  he  pur- 
sued if  it  did  not  suggest  them  to  his  proud  and  malignant 
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Bpirit  Hia  arrival  in  Antioch  was  rendered  memorable  by  a 
decree,  that  every  individual  in  his  dominions,  who  refused  to 
worship  the  goas  adored  by  the  king,  should  suffer  death. 
That  by  this  he  sought  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Jews,  waj 
manifest  to  all ;  but  his  ultimate  object  was  unquestionably  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  expel  for  ever  from  the  world,  the 
semblance  of  the  worship  of  the  One  God,  the  Creator  and 
Judge  of  the  human  race.  Antiochus  diligently  adopted  ap- 
propriate means  to  enforce  his  edict  He  sent  commissionets 
into  all  the  provinces  to  make  known  to  the  obedient  the  reli- 
gious ritual  of  the  court,  and  to  punish  the  refractory.  "  More- 
over, king  Antiochus  wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom,  that  all 
should  be  one  people,  and  every  one  should  leave  his  laws  : 
80  all  the  heathen  agreed,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  king.  Yea,  many  also  of  the  Israelites  'consented  to  his 
religion,  and  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  profaned  the  sabbath. 
For  the  king  had  sent  letters  by  messengers  unto  Jerusalem, 
aad  the  cities  of  Judea,  that  they  should  follow  the  strange 
laws  of  the  land,  and  forbid  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and 
drink-offerings,  in  the  temple ;  and  that  they  should  profane 
the  sabbaths  and  festival  days,  and  pollute  tne  sanctuary  and 
holy  people;  set  up  altars,  and  groves,  and  chapels  of 
idols ;  and  sacrifice  swine's  flesh,  and  unclean  beasts :  that 
they  should  also  leave  their  children  uncircumcised,  and 
make  their  souls  abominable  with  all  manner  of  uncleanness 
and  profanation  ,*  to  the  end  they  might  forget  the  law,  and 
change  all  the  ordinances.  And  whosoever  would  nor  do  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  king,  he  said,  he  should 
die.  In  the  self-same  manner  wrote  he  to  his  whole  kingdom, 
and  appointed  overseers  over  all  the  people,  commanding  the 
cities  of  Juda  to  sacrifice,  city  by  city.  Then  many  of  the 
people  were  gathered  unto  them,  to  wit,  every  one  that  for- 
sook the  law ;  and  so  they  committed  evils  in  the  land ;  and 
drove  the  Israelites  into  secret  places,  even  wheresoever  they 
could  flee  for  succour.  Now,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Casleu,  in  the  hundred  forty  and  fifth  year,  they  set  up  the 
abomination  of  desolation  upon  the  altar,  and  build ed  idol 
altars  throughout  the  cities  of  Juda  on  every  side ;  and  burnt 
incense  at  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  in  the  streets.  And 
when  they  had  rent  in  pieces  the  books  of  the  law  which 
they  faund,  they  burnt  them  with  fire.  And  wheresoever 
was  found  with  any  the  book  of  the  testament,  or  if  any  con- 
sented to  the  kw,  the  king's  commandment  was,  that  they 
should  put  him  to  death.     Thus  did  they,  by  their  authority 
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mito  the  Israelites  every  month,  to  as  many  as  were  found  in 
the  cities.  Now,  the  five-and-twentieth  day  of  the  month  they 
did  sacrifice  upon  the  idol  altar,  which  was  upon  the  altar  of 
God.  At  which  time,  according  to  the  commandment,  they 
put  to  death  certain  women  that  had  caused  their  children  to 
he  circumcised.  And  they  hanged  the  infants  ahout  their 
>  necks,  and  rifled  their  houses,  and  slew  them  that  had  cir- 
cumcised them.  Howbeit  many  in  Israel  were  fully  resolved, 
and  confirmed  in  themselves  not  to  eat  any  unclean  thing. 
Wherefore  they  chose  rather  to  die,  that  they  might  not  be 
defiled  with  meats,  and  that  they  might  not  profane  the  holy 
covenant:  so  then  they  died.  And  there  was  very  great 
wrath  upon  Israel." 

The  majority  of  the  Jews  in  Judea  appear  to  have  sted&stly 
resisted  the  efibrts  of  the  first  commissionera  And  this  led  to 
the  appointment  at  a  later  period,  of  an  aged  servant  of  the 
king,  one  perfectly  qualified,  and  zealous,  to  teach  the  Gre- 
cian form  of  idolatry.  He  named  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
the  ^  temple  of  Jupiter  Ol3rmpus,"  and  laid  it  open  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, who  assembled  in  it  and  practised  all  the  polluting  and 
licentious  rites  common  in  Greece.  ^'  Neither  was  it  lawful 
for  a  roan  to  keep  sabbath-days,  or  ancient  feasts,  or  to  profess 
himself  at  all  to  be  a  Jew.  And  in  the  day  of  the  king's 
birth,  every  month  they  were  brought  by  bitter  constraint  to 
eat  of  the  sacrifices ;  and  when  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  kept, 
the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus,  car- 
rying ivy.'  Moreover,  there  went  out  a  decree  to  the  neigh- 
bour cities  of  the  heathen,  by  the  suggestion  of  Ptolemee, 
against  the  Jews,  that  they  should  observe  the  same  fashions, 
and  be  partakers  of  their  sacrifices:  and  whoso  would  not 
conform  themselves  to  the  manners  of  the  Gentiles  should  be 
put  to  death.  Then  might  a  man  have  seen  the  present 
misery.  For  there  were  two  women  brought,  who  had  cir- 
cumcised their  children  ;  whom,  when  they  had  openly  led 
round  about  the  city,  the  babes  hangins;  at  their  breasts,  they 
cast  them  down  headlong  from  the  wall.  And  others,  that  had 
run  together  into  caves  near  by,  to  keep  the  sabbath-day 
secretly,  being  discovered  to  Philip,  were  aU  burnt  together, 
because  they  made  a  conscience  to  help  themselves  for  the 
honour  of  the  most  sacred  day.  Eleazar,  one  of  the  principal 
scribes,  an  aged  man,  and  of  a  well-favoured  countenance, 
was  constrained  to  open  his  mouth,  and  to  eat  swine's  flesh. 
But  he  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously,  than  to  live  stained 
with  such  an  ^hommation,  spit  it  forth,  and  oamcof  hia  own 


accord  to  the  torment,  as  it  behoved  them  to  come  that  ttm  te- 
solute  \3  stand  out  against  such  things  as  are  not  lawful  for 
love  of  life  to  be  tast^.  But  they  that  had  the  charge  of  that 
wicked  feast,  for  the  old  acquaintance  they  had  with  the  maji, 
taking  him  aside,  besought  him  to  bring  flesh  of  his  own  jhto- 
vision,  such  as  was  lawful  for  him  to  use,  and  make  as  if  he 
did  eat  of  the  flesh  taken  from  the  sacrifice  conamanded  by 
the  king ;  that  in  so  doing  he  might  be  delivered  from  death, 
and  for  the  old  friendship  with  them  find  favour.  But  hebe^ 
gan  to  consider  discreetly,  and  as  became  his  age,  and  the  ex- 
cellency of  his  ancient  years,  and  the  honour  of  his  gray 
head,  whereunto  he  was  come,  and  his  most  honest  education 
from  a  child,  or  rather  the  holy  law  made  and  given  by  Grod ; 
therefore  he  answered  accordingly,  and  willed  them  straight- 
ways  to  send  him  to  the  grave.  For  it  becometh  not  our  age, 
said  he,  in  any  wise  to  dissemble,  whereby  many  young  per- 
sons might  think  that  Eleazar,  being  fourscore  years  old  and 
ten,  were  now  gone  to  a  strange  religion;  and  so  they, 
through  mine  hypocrisy,  and  desire  to  live  a  little  time,  and 
a  mooient  longer,  should  be  deceived  by  me,  and  I  get  a 
stain  to  mine  old  age,  and  make  it  abominable.  For  though 
for  the  presfiiit  time  I  should  be  delivered  from  the  punish- 
ment of  men,  yet  should  I  not  escap  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, neither  alive  nor  dead.  Wherefore  now,  manfully 
changing  this  life,  I  will  show  myself  such  an  one  as  mine 
age  requireth,  and  leave  a  notable  example  to  such  as  be 
young,  to  die  willingly  and  courageously  lor  the  honourable 
and  holy  laws.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  imme- 
diately ne  went  to  the  torment :  they  that  led  him,  changing 
the  good-will  they  bare  him  a  little  l>efore  into  hatred,  because 
the  foresaid  speeches  proceeded,  as  they  thought,  from  a  des- 
perate mind.  Bat  when  he  vms  ready  to  die  with  stripes, 
he  groaned,  and  said,  It  is  manifest  unto  the  Lord,  that  hath 
the  holy  knowledge,  that  whereas  I  might  have  been  delivered 
from  death,  I  now  endure  sore  pains  in  body,  by  being  beaten ; 
but  in  soul  am  well  content  to  suffer  these  thmgs,  because  I 
fear  him.  And  thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an 
example  of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of  virtue,  not 
only  unto  young  men,  but  unto  all  his  nation. 

'^It  came  to  pass  also,  that  seven  brethren  with  their  mother 
were  taken,  and  compelled  by  the  king  against  the  law  to  taste 
jwine's  fle^  and  were  tormented  with  seourges  and  whips. 
But  one  of  then  that  snake  fivst  said  thus,  What  wqqUest 
di«u  ask  or  leant  •fosl  wo  ai'n  ready  to  dis^  mlhir  than  to 


AcpnagreH  the  hv^  of  our  fathers.  Then  the  king,  beiog  in 
a  rage,  cominanded  pans  and  caldrons  to  be  made  hot. 
Which  forthwith  being  heated,  he  commanded  to  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  him  that  spake  first,  and  to  cut  off  the  utmost  parts 
of  his  body,  the  rest  of  his  brethren  and  his  mother  looking 
on.  Now,  when  he  was  thus  maimed  in  all  his  members,  he 
commanded  him,  being  yet  alive,  to  be  brought  to  the  fixe, 
and  io  be  fried  in  the  pan :  and  as  the  vapour  of  the  pan  was 
for  a  good  sp^e  dispersed,  they  exhorted  one  another,  with 
the  mother,  to  die  manfully,  saying  thus,  the  Lord  God  look- 
eth  upon  us,  and  in  truth  hath  comfort  in  us,  as  Moses  in  his 
sonfi^,  which  witnessed  to  their  faces,  declared  saying,  and  be 
shall  be  comforted  in  his  servants.  So  when  the  nrst  was  dead 
after  this  manner,  they  brought  the  second  to  make  him  a  moek- 
ing-stock ;  and  when  they  had  pulled  off  the  skin  of  his  he«d 
with  the  hair,  they  asked  him,  Wilt  thou  eat,  before  thou  be 
punished  throughput  every  member  of  thy  body  ?  But  he  an- 
swered in  his  own  language,  and  said.  No.  Wherefore  he 
also  received  the  next  torment  in  order,  as  the  former  did. 
And  when  he  was  at  the  last  gasp,  he  said,  Thou,  like  a  fury, 
takest  us  out  of  this  present  life,  out  the  King  of  the  woild 
shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  his  laws,  unto  everlastijEig 
life.  After  him  was  the  third  made  a  mocking-stock ;  and 
whtn  he  was  required,  he  put  out  his  tonsue,  and  that  right 
soon,  holding  foith  his  hanos  manfully,  ana  said  courageously) 
These  I  had  from  heaven,  and  for  his  laws  I  despise  them ; 
and  from  him  I  hope  to  receive  them  again.  Insomuch,  that 
the  king,  and  they  that  w»e  with  him,  marvelled  at  the  young 
man's  courage,  for  that  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains.  Now. 
when  this  man  was  dead  also,  they  tormented  and  mangled 
the  fourth  in  like  manner.  So,  when  he  was  ready  to  die,  be 
9aid  thus.  It  is  good,  being  put  to  death  by  man,  to  look  fot 
hc^e  from  God,  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him:  as  for  tiuffif 
thou  shalt  have  no  resurrection  to  life.  Afterward  thfly 
brought  the  fifth  alsK),  and  mangled  him.  Then  looked  j^e 
onto  the  kin?,  and  said.  Thou  hast  power  over  men,  thou  art 
corruptible,  Uiou  doest  what  thou  wilt ;  yet  think  not  that  ovr 
nation  is  forsaken  of  God  j  but  abide  a  <vhile,  and  behold  his 
great  power,  how  he  will  torment  thee  and  tliy  seed.  After 
him  also  they  brought  the  sixth,  who,  heing  r^y  to  die,  said, 
Be  not  deceived  wimout  cause;  ^r  we  suffer  these  things  for 
^orjoelvea,  having  sinned  agauist  our  God :  therefore  loarHt 
i^w  thwix  are  £me  uatQ  ue.  BaU  think  uot  thou,  that  takfst 
m)miAl»>Mrm»amfi^Qoi,tiij^  thou  shab  eawps  uop»- 
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ishad.  But  the  mother  was  marrellous  above  all,  and  worthy 
of  honourable  memory :  for  when  she  saw  her  sieven  sons  slain 
within  the  space  of  one  day,  she  bare  it  with  a  good  courage, 
because  of  the  hope  that  she  had  in  the  Lord.  Yea,  she  ex- 
horted every  one  of  them  in  her  own  language,  filled  with 
courageous  spirits :  and,  stirring  up  her  womanish  thoughts 
with  a  manly  stomach,  she  said  unto  them,  I  cannot  tell  how 
ye  came  into  my  womb :  for  I  neither  gave  you  breath  nor 
life,  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the  members  of  every  one  of 
you ;  but  doubtless  the  Creator  of  the  world,  who  formed  the 
generation  of  man,  and  found  out  the  beginning  of  all  things, 
will  also,  of  his  own  mercy,  give  you  breath  and  life  again, 
as  ye  now  regard  not  your  own  selves  for  his  kws'  sake. 
Now  Antiochus  thinking  himself -despised,  and  suspecting  it 
to  be  a  reproachful  speech,  whilst  the  youngest  was  yet  alive, 
did  not  only  exhort  him  by  words,  but  also  assured  him  with 
oaths,  that  he  would  make  him  both  a  rich  and  a  happy  man, 
if  he  would  turn  from  the  laws  of  his  fathers ;  and  that  also 
he  would  take  him  for  his  friend,  and  trust  him  with  afiairs. 
But  when  the  young  man  would  in  no  case  hearken  unto  him, 
the  king  called  his  mother,  and  exhorted  her  that  she  would 
counsel  the  young  man  to  save  his  life.  And  when  he  had 
exhorted  her  with  many  words,  she  ))romi8ed  him  that  she 
would  counsel  her  son.  But  she,  bowing  herself  toward  him, 
laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to  scorn,  spake  in  her  country  lan- 
guage on  this  manner :  O  my  son,  nave  pity  upon  me  that 
bare  thee  nine  months  in  my  womb,  and  gave  thee  suck  three 
years,  and  nourished  thee,  and  brought  thee  up  unto  this  age,  and 
endured  the  troubles  of  education.  I  beseech  thee,  my  son,  look 
upon  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  and 
consider  that  God  made  them  of  things  that  were  not ;  and  so 
was  mankind  made  likewise.  Fear  not  this  tormentor ;  but, 
being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take  thy  death,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive thee  again  in  mercy  with  thy  brethren.  While  she 
was  yet  speaking  these  words,  the  young  man  said,  Whom 
wait  ye  for  ?  I  will  not  obey  the  king's  commandment :  but  I 
will  obey  the  commandment  of  the  law  that  was  given  unto 
our  fathers  by  Moses.  And  thou,  that  hast  been  the  author 
of  all  mischief  against  the  Hebrews,  shah  not  escape  the  hands 
of  God:  for  we  suffer  because  of  our  sins.  And  though  the 
living  Lord  be  angry  with  us  a  little  while  for  our  chasten- 
ing and  correction,  yet  shall  he  be  at  one  again  with  his  ser- 
vants. But  thou,  O  godless  man,  and'of  all  other  most  wicked, 
•be  not  lifted  an  without  a  causey  nor  poflbd  up  wkh  uncertain 
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hopes,  lifting  up  thy  hand  against  the  servants  of  God :  for 
thou  hast  not  yet  escaped  the  judgment  of  Almischty  God,  who 
seeth  all  things.  For  our  brethren,  who  now  have  suffered  a 
short  pain,  are  dead  under  God's  covenant  of  everlasting  life ; 
but  thou,  through  the  judgment  of  God,  shah  receive  just  pun- 
ishment for  thy  pride.  But  I,  as  my  brethren,  offer  up  my 
f  body  and  life  for  the  laws  of  our  fathers,  beseeching  God  that 
he  would  speedily  be  merciful  unto  our  nation ;  and  that  thou, 
by  torments  and  plagues,  mayest  confess  that  he  alone  is  God ; 
and  that  in  me,  and  my  brethren,  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty, 
which  is  justly  brought  upon  all  our  nation,  may  cease. 
Then  the  king,  being  in  a  rage,  handled  him  worse  then  all 
the  rest^  and  took  it  grievously  that  he  was  mocked.  So  this 
man  died  undefiled,  and  put  his  whole  trust  in  the  Lord. 
Last  of  all,  after  the  sons,  the  mother  died.  Let  this  be  enouff^h 
now  to  have  spoken  concerning  the  idolatrous  feasts,  and  the 
extreme  tortures." 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  scenes  of  deliberate  mur- 
der, were  committed  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  king, 
who  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  confidence  that  his  pre- 
sence would  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
compel  them  to  submit  to  his  tyrannical  edicts,  which  had 
only  roused  their  indignation,  when  proclaimed  by  his  mes- 
sengers ;  but  it  is  more  certain  that,  whoever  personally  con- 
ducted the  persecution  of  the  faithful  Jews,  their  sufferings 
had  roused  the  nation  to  contend,  as  one  man,  not  onl  v  for  re- 
ligious liberty,  but  also  for  national  independence.  The  cause 
was  worthy  of  man  ;  and  no  people  ever  engaged  in  it  with 
more  ardour  of  spirit,  displayed  more  energy  and  persever- 
ance to  obtain  their  object,  or  discovered  more  intense  pleas- 
ure in  success.  The  heroism  of  some  other  nation,  put  forth 
in  a  more  ignoble  cause,  is  applauded  in  the  pages  of  history ; 
but  the  more  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  at  this  time  are  contem- 
plated, the  higher  shall  they  be  raised  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
by  all  who  are  capable  of  estimating  supreme  preference  of 
moral  excellence,  and  unconquerable  valour  in  the  defence 
of  justice  and  truth. 

Israel  had  been  accustomed  to  expect  deliverances.  Their  God 
never  failed  to  hear  their  cries  when  they  humbled  themselves 
before  him.  And  thus  it  was  at  this  time.  A  family  appa- 
rently little  known  beyond  their  own  city,  which  owed  all  its 
celebrity  to  their  future  pious  and  heroic  deeds,  rescued  the 
nation  from  thraldom,  and  exalted  it  once  more  among^tha 
nightiast  nations.    Modin  was  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  iDan, 
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imd  pn>b«bly  chiefly  belonged  to  priests.  Ooe  of  its  princu»l 
citizexis,  at  least,  was  one  o?  the  priests  who  constituted  the  utst 
of  the  twenty  orders  or  courses  appointed  by  David  to  conduct 
the  services  of  the  temple.  Our  readers  would  not  thank  us 
to  record  the  deeds  of  this  holy  and  brave  man  in  any  othei 
language  than  that  of  his  historian.  Mattathias  was  the  son 
of  Simeon,  a  priest  of  the  sons  of  Joarib ;  ^'  he  had  five  sons, 
Joannan,  calJed  Caddis ;  Simon,  called  Thassi  \  Judas,  who 
was  called  Maccabeus ;  Eieazar,  called  A  varan ;  and  Jona- 
than, whose  surname  was  Apphus.  And  when  he  saw  the 
blasphemies  that  were  committed  in  Juda  and  Jerusalem,  he 
said.  Woe  is  me !  wherefore  was  I  born  to  see  this  misery  of 
my  people,  and  of  the  holy  city,  and  to  dwell  there,  when  it 
was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  and  the  sanctuary 
into  the  hand  of  strangers  ?  Her  temple  is  become  as  a  man 
without  glory.  Her  glorious  vessels  are  carried  away  into 
captivity,  her  infants  are  slain  in  the  streets,  her  young  men 
wUh  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  What  nation  hath  not  had  a 
part  in  her  kingdom,  and  gotten  of  her  spoils  ?  All  her  ox- 
{laments  are  taken  away ;  of  a  free  woman  she  is  become  a 
bond  slava  And,  behold,  our  sanctuary,  even  our  beauty 
and  our  glory,  is  laid  waste,  and  the  Gentiles  have  pro^ned 
it  To  what  end  therefore  shall  we  live  any  longer  1  Then 
Mattathias  and  his  sons  rent  their  clothes,  and  put  on  sack- 
cloth, and  mourned  very  sore.  In  the  mean  while  the  king's 
ofBcers,  such  as  compelled  the  people  to  revolt,  came  into  the 
city  Modin,  to  make  them  sacrifice.  And  when  many  of  Is- 
rael came  unto  them,  Mattathias  also  and  his  sons  came  toge- 
ther. Then  answered  the  king's  ofiicers,  and  said  to  Mat- 
thias on  this  wise,  thou  art  a  ruler,  and  an  honourable  and 
great  man  in  this  city,  and  strengthened  with  sons  and  bre- 
thren :  Now,  therefore,  come  thou  first,  and  fulfil  the  king's 
commandment,  like  as  all  the  heathen  have  done,  yea,  and 
the  men  of  Juda  qIso,  and  such  as  remain  at  Jerusalem  ]  so 
«halt  thou  and  tby  house  be  in  the  number  of  the  king^s  frieni**. 
and  thou  and  thy  jchildren  shall  be  honoured  with  silver  aad 
gold,  and  many  rewards.  Then  Mattathias  answered,  and  spake 
with  a  loud  voice,  Though  all  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
king's  dominion  obey  him,  and  fall  away  every  one  from  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  give  consent  to  his  commandments ; 
yet  will  I,  and  my  sons,  and  mv  brethren,  walk  in  the  covenant 
0[  our  fathers.  God  forbid  that  we  should  fpxsake  the  law 
fpd  the.  ordiiMU^es.    We  will  pot  hcArlieQ  \a  the  kiag'a  wq?^, 
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Now,  when  he  had  left  speaking  these  words,  diere  came 
one  of  the  Jews  in  the  sig-ht  of  ail  to  sacrifice  on  the  altar  which 
was  at  Modin,  according  to  the  king's  commandment :  which 
thing  when  Mattathias  saw,  he  was  inflamed  with  zeal,  and 
his  reins  trembled,  neither  could  he  forbear  to  show  his  anger 
according  to  judgment:  wherefore  he  ran  and  slew  him 
upon  the  altar.  Also  the  king^s  commissioner,  who  com- 
pelled men  to  sacrifice,  he  killed  at  that  time,  and  the  altar  he 
polled  down.  Thus  dealt  he  zealously  for  the  law  of  God, 
like  as  Phinees  did  unto  Zambri  the  son  of  Salom.  And 
Blattathias  cried  throughout  the  city  with  a  loud  voice,  saying. 
Whosoever  is  zealous  of  the  law,  and  maintaineth  the  cove- 
nant, let  him  follow  me.  So  he  and  his  sons  fled  into  the 
mountains,  and  left  all  that  ever  they  had  in  the  city.  Then 
many  that  sought  after  justice  and  judgment,  went  down  in- 
to the  wilderness,  to  dwell  there:  both  they,  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  wives,  and  their  cattle ;  because  afllictions  in- 
creased sore  upon  them.  Now,  when  it  was  told  the  king's 
servants,  and  the  host  that  was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  city  of 
David,  that  certain  men,  who  had  broken  the  king's  com- 
mandment, were  gone  down  into  the  secret  places  in  the  wil- 
derness, they  pursued  after  them  a  great  number,  and,  hav- 
ing overtaken  them,  they  encamped  against  them,  and  made 
war  against  them  on  the  sabbath-day.  And  they  said  unto 
them.  Let  that  which  ye  have  done  hitherto  sufllce;  come 
forth,  and  do  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  king,  and 
ye  shall  liva  But  they  said.  We  will  not  come  forth,  nei- 
ther will  we  do  the  king's  commandment,  to  profttne  the  sab- 
bath-day. So  then  they  gave  them  the  battle  with  all  speed. 
Howbeit  they  answerea  mem  not,  neither  cast  they  a  stone  at 
them,  nor  stopped  the  places  where  they  lay  hid ;  but  said, 
1^  us  die  all  in  our  innocency :  heaven  and  earth  shall  tes- 
tify for  us,  that  ye  put  us  to  death  wrongfuUv.  So  they  rose 
up  against  them  in  battle  on  the  sabbath,  and  they  slew  them, 
^th  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  cattle,  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  people.  Now,  when  Mattathias  and  his 
Mends  understood  hereof,  they  mourned  for  them  ric'ht  sore. 
Aiid  one  of  them  said  to  another,  if  we  all  do  as  our  brethren 
have  done,  and  fi^^ht  not  for  our  lives  and  laws  against  the 
heathen,  they  will  now  quickly  root  us  out  of  the  earth.  At 
tbat  time  therefore  they  decreed,  saying,  Whosoever  shall 
^me  to  make  battle  with  us  on  the  sabb^h-day,  we  will  fi^ht 

Sinst  him ;  neither  will  we  die  all,  as  our  brethren  that 
e  mnidered  in  the  aeerot  pkcee.    Then  oama  thare  unto 
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him  a  company  of  Assideans,  who  were  mighty  men  of  Is- 
rael, even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devotea  unto  the  law. 
Also  they  that  fled  for  persecution  joined  themselves  unto 
them,  and  were  a  stay  unto  them.  So  they  joined  their 
forces,  and  smote  sinful  men  in  their  anger,  and  wicked  men 
in  their  wrath :  but  the  rest  fled  to  the  heathen  for  succour. 
Then  Mattathias  and  his  friends  went  round  about,  and  pulled 
down  the  altars :  and  what  children  soever  they  found  within 
the  coast  of  Israel  uncircumcised,  those  they  circumcised  val- 
iantly. They  pursued  also  after  the  proud  men,  and  the 
work  prospered  in  their  hand.  So  they  recovered  the  law 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Gentiles,  and  out  of  the  hand  of 
kings,  neither  suffered  they  the  sinner  to  triumph.  Now, 
when  the  time  drew  near  that  Mattathias  should  die,  he  said 
unto  his  sons,  Now  hath  pride  and  rebuke  gotten  strength, 
and  the  time  of  destruction,  and  the  wrath  of  indignation: 
now  therefore,  my  sons,  be  ye  zealous  for  the  law,  and  give 
your  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers.  Call  to  remem- 
brance what  acts  our  fathers  did  in  their  time ;  so  shall  ye 
receive  great  honour,  and  an  everlasting  name.  Was  not 
Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation,  and  it  was  imputed 
unto  him  for  righteousness?  Joseph,  in  the  time  of  his  dis- 
tress, kept  the  commandment,  and  was  made  lord  of  Egypt 
Phineas  our  father,  in  being  zealous  and  fervent,  obtained 
the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  Jesus,  for  fulfill- 
ing the  word  was  made  judge  in  Israel.  Caleb,  for  bearing 
witness  before  the  congregation,  received  the  heritage  of  the 
land.  David,  for  being  merciful,  possessed  the  throne  of  an 
everlasting  kingdom.  Elias,  for  being  zealous  and  fervent 
for  the  law,  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  Ananias,  Azarias, 
and  Misael,  by  believing,  were  saved  out  of  the  flame. 
Daniel,  for  his  innocency,  was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of 
lions.  And  thus  consider  ye,  throughout  all  ages,  that  none 
that  put  their  trust  in  him  shall  be  overcome.  Fear  not  then 
the  words  of  a  sinful  man :  for  his  glory  shall  be  dung  and 
worms.  To-day  he  shall  be  lifted  up  and  to-morrow  he 
shall  not  be  found,  because  he  is  returned  into  his  dust,  and 
his  thought  is  come  to  nothing.  Wherefore,  ye  my  sons, 
be  valiant,  and  show  yourselves  men  in  the  behalf  of  the 
law  ;  for  by  it  shall  ye  obtain  glory.  And,  behold,  I  know 
tiiat  your  brother  Simon  is  a  man  of  counsel,  give  ear  unto 
him  alway :  he  shall  be  a  father  unto  you.  As  for  Judaa 
Maccabeus,  he  hatk  been  mighty  and  strong,  even  from  hia 
youth  up :  let  him  be  your  captain  and  fipfht  the  battle  of  ths 
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people.  Take  also  unto  you  all  those  that  observe  the  law, 
and  avenge  ye  the  wrong  of  the  people.  Recompense  fully 
the  heathen,  and  take  heed  to  the  commandments  of  the  law. 
So  he  blessed  them,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  And 
tie  died  in  the  hundred  forty  and  sixth  year,  and  his  sons 
buried  him  in  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers  at  Modin,  and  all 
Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him." 

Considering  the  fixed  purpose  and  great  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  successful  resistance  of  Mattathias  and  his  feeble 
band  seems  wonderful,  and  almost  incredible.  Several  cir- 
camstances,  however,  appear  to  have  been  favourable  to  his 
enterprise.  He  was  probably  regarded  with  contempt  by 
Antiochus  and  his  ministers.  They  doubtless  believed  that 
they  had  as  completely  crushed  the  power  of  the  Jews  as 
they  had  stripped  them  of  wealth.  The  brutal  monarch 
looked  on  the  Jews  only  as  so  many  wretched  slaves,  des- 
tined for  ever  to  writhe  under  the  chains  by  which  he  had 
bound  them.  His  imagined  victory  over  them  may  have 
been  supposed  by  him  sufficient  reason  to  justify  him  in  ex- 
pressing nis  joy  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 
He  accordingly  appointed  a  time  for  a  grand  display  of  the 
Grecian  games,  invited  an  innumerable  multitude  to  witness 
them,  and  expended  immense  sums  to  celebrate  them  with  the 
highest  degree  of  pomp.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  truly 
discovered  his  utter  insignificance.  By  the  most  extravagant 
actions  and  indecent  behaviour,  he  made  himself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  many,  and  excited  the  disc^st  of  not  a  few  ;  so 
that  after  some  days,  all  who  respected  what  was  becoming 
or  modest,  declined  the  invitations  to  his  feasts.  Intoxicated 
by  these  mean  pleasures,  the  afiairs  of  government  were  neg- 
lected, and  the  treasures  of  his  kingdom  thoughtlessly  scat- 
tered. What  could  have  been  more  advantageous  to  the 
heroes  of  Judea  1  The  sons  of  Mattathias  most  assiduously 
improved  the  season  of  rest  enjoyed  by  their  miserable  coun- 
try. Judas  augmented  his  army,  fortified  the  cities,  built  new 
fortresses,  threw  into  them  strong  garrisons,  and  re-animated 
the  expiring  hopes  of  his  people.  His  conduct  perhaps  for 
some  time  was  viewed  rather  with  pleasure  than  alarm  by 
the  officers  of  the  king,  who  were  appointed  to  observe  the 
state  of  Judea ;  for  they  knew  it  would  neither  procure  them 
honour  nor  reward  to  subdue  a  few  scattered  bands  of  insur- 
gents. And  similar  motives  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
XOvemors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  united  not  their 
lOTces  to  oppose  Judas,  till  he  appeared  to  all  a  most  formid- 
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aUe  antagonitL  ApoHonius  knew  the  eagerness  of  th«  Sama- 
ritans w£oni  he  governed  to  injure  the  Jews,  and  was  confi- 
dent that  he  could  easily  overcome  Judas.  He  marched 
against  him,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Seron, 
a  Syrian  commander,  next  led  an  army  into  Judea,  and  his 
sanguine  expectation  of  revenging  the  dishonour  of  the  re- 
cent defeat  perished  with  himself  and  many  of  his  followers. 
^<  When  news  was  hrought  Antiochus  of  this  double  defeat, 
be  was  exasperated  to  fury.  Immediately  he  assembled  all 
his  troops,  which  formed  a  mighty  army,  and  determined  to 
destroy  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  people  in 
their  country.  But  when  his  troops  were  to  be  paia,  he  had 
not  sufficient  sums  in  his  coffers,  having  exhausted  them  in 
the  foolish  expenses  he  had  lately  been  at.  For  want  of 
money  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  vengeance  he  meditated 
against  the  Jewish  nation,  and  all  the  plans  he  had  formed  for 
the  immediate  execution  of  that  design."  Other  events  con- 
tributed perhaps  still  more  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
than  even  the  temporary  .deficiency  of  the  revenue  of  the  Sy- 
rian king.  Several  of  bis  most  valued  provinces  had  cast  off 
his  tyrannical  yoke,  particularly  Armenia  and  Persia.  To 
reduce  these  was  indispensable  to  the  permanence  of  his 
power ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  conduct  thither  the 
strength  of  his  army.  Entrusting  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
only  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  government  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Euphrates,  to  Lysias,  a  distinguished  noUe, 
he  advanced  into  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  army  of  Artazias, 
its  king,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Thence  he  marched  into 
Persia,  and  entered  Elymais,  in  order  to  obtain  the  immense 
riches  which  he  understood  were  deposited  in  one  of  the  tem- 
ples. The  inhabitants  having  penetrated  his  desigQ,  indig- 
nantly flew  to  arms,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Ecbatana. 
Lysias  was  not  more  prosperous  in  his  government  of  the 
western  provinces  than  his  master  was  in  his  proceedinsa  in 
the  eastern.  Strongly  disposed  to  execute  the  orders  which 
he  had  received,  to  put  forth  all  his  energies  to  conquer  Judea, 
put  to  death  or  expel  every  Jew,  and  colonise  the  country 
with  inhabitants  from  other  nations,  he  sent  an  army  of  ibrty 
thousand  foot,  and  seven  thousand  horse,  to  accomplish  this 
enterprise.  Thi^  force  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
Ptolemy  Macron,  governor  of  Coelo-syria,  and  the  moat  re- 
nowned general  of  the  Syrian  army.  He  appointed,  at  the 
same  time,  Nicator,  his  intimate  friend,  and  Gorgias,  a  vete- 
ran officer  of  consummate  experience,  and  Philip,  govaiiiar 
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of  AiJeKioe,  to  aflnat  Ptolemy  Macron.  Confident  of  victory, 
a  proclamation  waa  circulated  throughout  all  the  auTrooDding 
regions,  announcing  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  sold  at 
the  rate  of  ninety  for  a  talent  The  price  being  low,  about  a 
thousand  mercimnts  assembled  near  the  invading  army,  anx- 
iously waiting  the  result  of  the  battle. 

The  unfeeling  oppressor  had  left  the  Jews  scarcely  any  one 
object  of  the  ambition  and  desires  common  to  mankind.  Their 
coantry  was  one  scene  of  ruin :  their  beloved  city  <^  Jerusalem 
lay  void  as  a  wilderness ;  there  was  none  of  her  children  that 
went  in  or  out :  the  sanctuary  was.  also  trodden  down,  and 
aliens  kept  the  strong  hold ;  tne  heathen  had  their  habitation 
ID  that  place  ;  and  joy  was  taken  from  Jacob,  and  the  pipe 
with  the  harp  ceased."  But  this  desolation,  and  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  and  implacable  foe,  only  invigorated  the  zeal 
and  courage  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  avenge  his  country's 
wrongs,  and  vindicate  the  just  government  of  the  supreme 
Sovereign  of  Israel.  He  summoned  his  brethren  to  arms, 
tod  assembled  the  people  to  confess  their  sins,  and  implore 
the  &vour  of  the  God  of  their  fathera.  And  though  the  num- 
ber of  his  soldiers  was  inferior  to  the  enemy,  in  conformity  to 
the  Divine  law,  he  commanded  all  to  return  home  who  were 
bailding  new  houses,  planting  new  vineyards,  or  who  had  be*, 
trolhed  wives,  or  were  coiuscious  of  cowardice,  in  the  prospect 
of  fighting.  Thus  with  a  small  army,  every  one  of  whom 
was  bold  as  a  lion,  like  Gideon,  he  fearlessly  marched  to 
neat  the  enemy,  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Emmaus. 
He  thus  acted,  on  learnmc'  that  Gorgias  had  sent  five  thou- 
and  ibot,  and  a  thousand  horse  to  Mizpah,  where  he  knew 
the  troops  of  Judea  had  collected,  with  the  design  of  destroy- 
ing them  by  a  audden  and  unexpected  attack.  Judas  delayed 
not  to  combat  this  division  of  the  invading  army  before  the 
larger  body  under  Gorgias  could  rejoin  it.  He  sounded  the 
trumpets,  and  speedily  otAained  a  great  victory.  Having  pre- 
vailed on  his  troops  not  to  look  after  the  s^il,  he  instantly 
advanced  against  the  trt>ops  led  on  by  Gorgias,  who  was  al- 
ready within  sight  of  the  field  of  battle.  Theae  no  sooner 
beheld  the  camp  on  fire,  than  terror  seized  them,  and  they  fied 
bto  the  neighbouring  countries.  '<  Then  Judas  returned  to 
>poil  the  tents,  where  they  got  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue 
nlk,  and  purple  of  the  sea,  and  great  riches.  After  this  they 
went  home,  and  sung  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  praised  the 
l^^ord  in  heaven :  because  it  is  food,  because  his'mercy  en- 
dnrsth  ibr  ever.     Thm  Israel  had  a  great  deliverance  that 
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day.  Now,  all  the  strangen  that  had  escaped  came  sod  uAi 
Lysias  what  had  happened :  who,  when  lie  heard  thereof, 
was  confounded  and  discouraged,  because  neither  such  things 
as  he  would  were  done  unto  Israel,  nor  such  things  as  the 
king  commanded  him  were  come  to  pass.  The  next  year 
therefore  following,  Lysias  gathered  together  threescore  thou- 
sand choice  men  of  foot,  and  five  thousand  horsemen,  that  he 
might  subdue  them.  So  they  came  into  Idumea,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  Bethsura  ;  and  Judas  met  them  with  ten  thou- 
sand men.  And  when  he  saw  that  mighty  army,  he  pra]^ 
and  said,  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Saviour  ot  Israel,  who  didst 
quell  the  violence  of  the  mighty  man  by  the  hand  of  thy  ser- 
vant David,  and  gavest  the  host  of  strangers  into  the  hands 
of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul,  and  his  armour-bearer ;  shut  up 
this  army  in  the  hand  of  thy  ^ople  Israel,  and  let  them  be 
confounded  in  their  power  and  horsemen  :  make  them  to  be 
of  no  courage,  and  cause  the  boldness  of  their  strength  to  (kil 
away,  and  let  them  quake  at  their  destruction ;  cast  them 
down  with  the  sword  of  them  that  love  thee,  and  let  all  those 
that  know  thy  name  praise  thee  with  thanksgiving.  So  they 
joined  battle ;  and  there  were  slain  of  the  host  of  Lysias 
about  ^ve  thousand  men,  even  before  them  were  they  slaia 

Now,  when  Lysias  saw  his  array  put  to  flight,  and  the 
manliness  of  Judas'  soldiers,  and  how  tney  were  ready  either 
to  live  or  die  valiantly,  he  went  into  Antiochia,  and  gathered 
together  a  company  of  strangers ;  and  having  made  his  army 
greater  than  it  was,  he  purposed  to  come  again  into  Judea. 
Then  said  Judas  and  his  brethren.  Behold,  our  enemies  are 
discomfited :  let  us  go  up  to  cleanse  and  dedicate  the  sanctua- 
ry. Upon  this  all  the  nost  assembled  themselves  together, 
and  went  up  into  mount  Sion.  And  when  they  saw  the  sanc- 
tuary desolate,  and  the  altar  profaned,  and  the  gates  burnt  up, 
and  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  in  a  forest,  or  in  one  m 
the  mountains,  yea,  and  the  priests'  chambers  pulled  down, 
they  rent  their  clothes,  and  made  great  lamentation,  and  cast 
ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  fell  down  flat  to  the  ground  upon 
their  faces,  and  blew  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets,  and  cried 
toward  heaven.  Then  Judas  appointed  certain  men  to  fight 
against  those  that  were  in  the  fortress,  until  he  had  cleansed 
the  sanctuary.  So  he  chose  priests  of  blameless  conversation, 
such  as  had  pleasure  in  the  law,  who  cleansed  the  sanctuary, 
and  bare  out  the  defiled  stones  into  an  unclean  place  And 
when  as  they  consulted  what  to  do  with  the  altar  of  bamt- 
oflbrings,  wnich  was  profiined,  they  thought  it  best  to  pull  it 
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down,  lest  it  should  be  a  reproach  to  them,  because  the  hea- 
then had  defiJed  it ;  wherefore  they  pulled  it  down,  and  laid 
up  the  stones  iu  the  mountain  of  the  temple  in  a  convenient 
place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what  should 
be  done  with  them.  Then'thcy  took  whole  stones  according^ 
to  the  law,  and  bulk  a  new  altar  according  to  the  former:  and 
made  up  the  sanctuary,  and  the  things  that  were  within  the 
temple,  and  hallowed  the  courts.  They  made  also  new  holy 
Tessieis ;  and  into  the  temple  they  brought  the  candlestick,  and 
the  altar  of  burnt-ofierings,  and  of  incense,  and  the  table. 
And  upon  the  altar  they  burnt  incense,  and  the  lamps  that 
were  upon  the  candlestick  they  lighted,  that  they  might  give 
light  in  the  temple.  Furthermore,  they  set  the  loaves  upon 
the  table,  and  spread  out  the  veils,  and  finished  all  the  works 
which  they  had  begun  to  make.  Now,  on  the  five  and  twentieth 
day  of  the  ninth,  month  which  is  called  the  month  of  Casleu, 
in  the  hundred  forty  and  eighth  year,  they  rose  up  betinies  in 
the  morning,  and  offered  sacrifice,  accord mg  to  the  law,  upon 
th0  new  altar  of  burnt-ofiferings  which  they  had  made.  Look, 
at  what  time,  and  what  day,  the  heathen  bad  profaned  it,  even 
ID  that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs,  and  citherns,  and  harps, 
sod  cymbals.  Then  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces,  wor- 
shippmg  and  praising  the  God  of  heaven,  who  had  given 
them  good  success.  And  so  they  kept  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  eight  days,  and  offered  burnt-offerings  with  gladness, 
and  sacrificed  the  sacrifice  of  deliverance  and  praise.  They 
decked  also  the  forefront  of  the  temple  with  crowns  of  gola, 
and  with  shields ;  and  the  gates  and  the  chambers  they  re< 
newed,  and  hanged  doors  upon  them.  Thus  was  there  very 
peat  gladness  among  the  people,  for  that  the  reproach  of  the 
heathen  was  put  away.  Moreover,  Judas  and  his  brethren, 
with  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  ordained  that  the  days 
of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  should  be  kept  in  their  season 
from  year  to  year,  by  the  space  of  eight  days,  from  the  five 
^d  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  with  joy  and  glad- 
^^-  At  that  time  alSo  they  builded  up  the  mount  Sion  with 
high  walls  and  strong  towers  round  about,  lest  the  Gentiles 
should  come  and  tread  it  down,  as  they  had  done  before. 
And  they  set  there  a  garrison  to  keep  it,  and  fortified  Beth- 
^ra  to  preserve  it,  that  the  people  might  have  a  defence 
against  Idumea." 

The  news  of  these  events  inflamed  the  wrath  which  burned 
jn  the  heart  of  Antiochus.  When  he  heard  of  the  first  great 
defeais  of  his  generals,  he  hastily  left  Ecbatana,  breathing 
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complete  destruction  on  the  Jews.    ''Advancing  in  Aiar  die* 
position  towards  Babylonia,  which  was  in  his  way,  fresh  ex- 
presses came  to  him,  with  advice  of  L3r8ia8'  defeat ;  and  also, 
that  the  Jews  had  retaken  the  temple,  thrown  down  the  altars 
and  idols  which  he  had  set  up,  and  reestablished  their  ancient 
worship.     At  this  news  his  fury  increased.     Immediat^r  he 
.  commands  his  charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmost  speed,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  satiate  fully  his 
vengeance:   threatening   to   make  Jerusalem  the   burying 
place  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single 
inhabitant  in  it     He  had  scarce  uttered  that  blasphemotis  ex- 
pression, but  he  was  struck  by  the  hand  of  Grod.     He  waa 
seized  with  incredible  pains  in  his  bowels,  and  the  most  ex- 
cessive pangs  of  the  cholic.     '  Thus  the  murderer  and  bias* 
phemer,'  says  the  author  of  the  Maccabees,  '  having  sufiered 
most  grievously,  as  he  treated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  mieer- 
able  death,  in  a  strange  country  in  the  mountains.'     But  still 
his  pride  was  not  abated  by  this  first  shock ;  so  far  from  it, 
that,  suffering  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  wild  trans- 
ports of  his  fury,  and  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  against 
the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  for  proceeding  vnth  all  possible  speed  in 
the  journey.     But  as  his  horses  were  running  forwards  im- 
petuously, he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  thereby  bruised,  in  a 
grievous  manner,  every  part. of  his  body ;  so  that  his  attendants 
were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter,  where  he  snfiered  inex- 

gressible  torments.  Worms  crawled  from  every  part  of  him  ; 
is  flesh  fell  away  piecen^eal,  and  the  stench  was  so  great, 
that  it  became  intolerable  to  the  whole  army.  Being  himself 
unable  to  bear  it,  '  It  is  meet,'  says  he,  '  to  be  su^ect  unto 
Qod  ;  and  man  who  is  mortal  should  not  think  of  himself  as 
if  he  were  a  god.'  Acknowledging  it  was  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  of  Israel  which  struck  him,  b^ause  of  the  calamities  he 
had  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  he  promises  to  exert  his  utmost 
liberality  towards  his  chosen  people ;  to  enrich,  with  precious 
gifts,  the  holy  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  plundered ; 
to  furnish,  from  his  revenues,  the  sums  necessary  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  sacrifices ;  to  turn  Jew  himself;  and  to 
travel  into  every  part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  publish  the 
power  of  the  Almighty.  He  hoped  he  should  calm  his  wrath 
oy  these  mighty  promises,  which  the  violence  of  his  present 
affliction,  and  the  fear  of  future  torments,  extorted  from  his 
mouth,  but  not  from  his  heart.  ^  But,'  adds  the  author  quoted, 
^  this  wicked  person  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  who  now  no  more 
would  have  mercy  upon  him.'     And  indeed  this  mnrderer 
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ind  b  asphemer,  (these  are  the  names  which  the  writer  of  the 
Maccabees  sabatimted  in  the  place  of  illustrious,  which  men 
had  bestowed  on  that  prince,)  being  struck  in  a  dreadful  man* 
aer,  and  treated  as  be  treated  others,  finished  an  impious  life 
by  a  miserable  death.  Before  he  expired,  he  sent  for  Philips 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  from  his  infancy,  was 
his  favourite,  and  had  bestowed  on  him  the  regency  ot  Syria 
daring  the  minority  of  his  son,  then  nine  years  of  age.  He 
pat  into  his  hands  the  diadem,  the  seal  of  the  empire,  and  all 
the  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  exhorting  him,  especially,  to 
employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  give  him  such  an  education 
as  would  best  teach  him  the  art  of  reigning,  and  how  to  gov- 
ern his  subjects  with  justice  and  moderation.  Few  princes 
give  such  instructions  to  their  children  till  they  are  near  their 
end,  and  that  after  having  set  them  a  quite  dinerent  example 
during  their  whole  lives.  Philip  caused  the  king's  body  to  be 
conveyed  to  Antioch.  This  prince  had  sat  eleven  years  on 
the  throne." 

The  actions  of  Antiochus,  thus  briefly  recorded,  demon* 
stiate  at  once  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  Daniers  prediction 
of  the  vile  king  of  the  North.  Let  any  enlightened  and  un- 
premdiced  man  carefully  compare  the  former  with  the  latter, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  as  his  own  the  r^eflections  of 
Rollin  on  this  subject.  No  prophecy  could  be  more  clearly, 
fully,  and  decidedly  fulfilled.  '-  Porphyry,  the  professed 
enemy  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  being  infinitely  perplexed  in  finding  so 
great  a  conformity  between  the  events  foretold  by  Daniel,  and 
toe  relation  given  oy  the  best  historians,  did  not  pretend  to 
deny  this  comormity,  for  that  would  have  been  repugnant  to 
sense,  and  denying  the  shining  of  the  sun  at  noon-day.  How- 
ever, he  took  another  course,  in  order  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  He  himself  laboured,  by  citing 
all  the  historians  extant  at  that  time,  and  which  are  since  lost, 
to  show,  in  a  very  extensive  manner,  that  whatever  is  written 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  happened  exactly  as  fore- 
told by  that  prophet ;  and  he  concluded  from  this  perfect  uni- 
formity, that  so  exact  a  detail  of  so  great  a  number  of  events 
coald  not  possibly  have  been  written  by  Daniel  so  many 
years  before  they  happened ;  and  that  this  work  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  wrote  by  some  person  who  lived  after  An- 
^^o^us  Epiphanes,  and  borrojred  Daniers  name.  In  this 
contest  between  the  Christians  and  the  heathens,  the  former 
woqU  indisputably  carry  their  cause,  could  they  be  abl^  to 
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deJXMMMtrate,  by  good  proofs,  that  DanieFs  prophecies  were 
really  written  by  him.  Now  this  they  proved  unanswerably, 
by  citing  the  testimony  of  the  whole  people,  I  mean  the  Jews, 
whose  evidence  could  not  be  suspected  or  disallowed,  as  they 
were  still  greater  enemies  to  the  Christian  religion  than  the 
heathens  themselves.  The  reverence  they  had  for  the  sacred 
writings,  of  which  Providence  has  appointed  them  the  depos- 
itaries and  guardians,  was  so  prodigious,  that  they  would 
have  thought  him  a  criminal  and  sacrilegious  wretch,  u'ho 
should  have  attempted  only  to  transpose  a  single  word,  or 
change  one  letter  in  it ;  what  idea,  then,  would  they  have  en- 
tertained of  that  man  who  should  pretend  to  introduce  any 
supposititious  books  in  them  7  Such  are  the  witnesses  wiio 
attested  the  reality  of  DanieFs  prophecies.  And  were  ever 
proofs  so  convincing,  or  cause  so  victorious !  ^  Thy  testimo- 
nies are  very  sure,  O  Lord,  for  ever.'  " 


CHAPTER  IVIII. 


REIGN  OF  THE  MACCABEAN  CHIEFS. 

Wb  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  to  supreme  power  in  Judea,  of  the  truly  patriptic  family 
of  Mattathias.  His  sons  and  their  adherents  are  distinguished 
in  history  by  the  appellation  Maccabees,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  inscription  on  their  ensigns  or 
bucklers.  It  consisted  of  four  Hebrew  letters,  each  of  which 
begins  one  of  the  four  words  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  the 
Meenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  rendered  in  our  version,  "Who 
is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods  ?"  How  sincerely 
they  believed  and  loved  the  great,  infinitely  important,  and 
eternal  truth  which  these  words  express  may  be  learned  from 
the  narratives  preserved  of  the  lives  of  this  illustrious  race  of 
patriots ;  and,  we  may  observe,  that  Josephus  and  the  author 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  to  whom  we  are  chieflv 
indebted  for  these  narratives,  are  universally  acknowledgedi 
as  deserving  equal  credit  with  the  most  enlightened  and  hon* 
otirable  historians  of  past  ages.  If  we  therefore  justly  con- 
clude, from  the  statements  of  the  latter  concerning  the  reli- 
gious conduct  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  that 
these  nations  worshipped  idols,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  similar 
evidence,  that  Mattatnias  and  his  sons,  and  their  foUowerSi 
adored  Jehovah  alone,  and  utterly  abhorred  idols. 

In  them  we  have  an  example  scarcely  less  remarkable  of 
vvhat,  in  our  age,  is  denominated  a  "  religious  revival,"  than 
we  have  in  Samuel,  David,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  and  their  followers.  And  indeed  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  looked  on  these  holy  and  faithful  men  as  the 
patterns  which  they  were  resolutely  determined  to  imitate. 
Nor  did  they  on  almost  any  occasion  show  themselves  un- 
worthy to  be  associated  with  them  in  the  annals  of  hallowed 
bme.  Consequently  any  instances  indicating  that  they  were 
indebted  for  success  in  their  enterprise  to  supernatural  or 
mirsculous  influence  must  be  regarded  most  prpbaUe,  wo 
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will  not  say  absoltttely  certainj  because  these  historians  have 
DO  claim  to  inspiration,  and  were  not  secure  against  en  or  or 
delusion.  But  to  Israel  still  belonged  "  the  covenants  and  the 
promises,"  they  had  all  the  assurance  that  the  word  of  Him 
who  cannot  lie  could  afford,  of  his  immediate  superintendence 
and  interposition  to  deliver  them,  when  they  confidently 
trusted  in  him,  faithfully  served  him,  and  fervently  and  per* 
severingly  supplicated  his  compassion  and  power.  They 
were  distinraished  from  all  the  Jews  who  declined  to  join 
them,  as  well  as  from  all  the  heathen, — 

i.  By  supreme  love  for  the  Grod  of  their  fath^  and  re- 
gard for  his  &vour.  The?  willingly  ieft  their  possessions 
and  families,  and  hazarded  their  uvea  rather  tlum  eiposs 
themselves  to  the  invisible,  future,  and  eternal  displeasure  of 
their  Qod.  Preyiously  to  the  period  of  their  triumphs,  doofat- 
kss  all  avoided  them  who  were  not  prepared  for  death  of 
martyrdom. 

2.  They  cordially  loved  the  covenant  made  with  their 
forofiithers,  and  fieiithfully  adhered  to  it  They  bdiioTed  that 
great  promise  contained  in  it,  that  a  faithftil  prophet,  who  was 
fo  be  at  once  their  deliverer  and  sovereign,  should  arise  m  a 
ftiture  age.  Hence  they  declared  their  willingness  to  submit 
to  the  government  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Maccabees,  till  the  gresi 
Ttecher  appeared;  1  Mac.  xiv.  41.  ''Also  that  the  jews 
mid  priests  were  well  ^eased  that  Simon  should  be  their  gov- 
evaor  and  high-priest  for  ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  futh- 
finl  prophet"  Their  immediate  exertions,  and  avowedly  fa- 
tore  intentions,  had  for  their  object  the  observance  of  every 
institute  enjoined  in  the  covenant,  and  the  extirpation  of  whst- 
ever  was  opposed  to  its  nature. 

3.  They  were  regulated  in  their  religious  observances  and 
general  conduct  exclusively  by  the  law  of  Divine  revelation. 
Thus  in  their  religious  assemblies  they  laid  open  the  book  of 
the  law  to  learn  the  will  of  their  Qod  ;  1  Mac.  iii.  48.  ^  And 
kid  open  the  book  of  the  law,  whevein  the  heathen  had  sought 
to  paint  the  likeness  of  their  images."  And  they  ventured  to 
perform  not  the  least  act  or  ceremony  of  a  religious  character, 
concerning  which  the  law  gave  no  instruction  ;  and  preferred 
waiting  for  the  promised  prophet  to  the  following  of  any  sug- 

'  ffsstion  of  human  wisdom :  I  Mac.  iv.  46.  ''  And  laid  up  the 
liones  in  the  mountain  or  the  temple  in  a  convenient  place, 
tmril  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what  should  be 
done  with  litem." 

4.  Qii  all  occasions  of  moeh  danger^  and  before  engaging 
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in  any  great  work,  theyimited  in  solemn  prayer  and  fasting, 
in  some  place  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  worship 
of  God,  in  the  best  ages  of  their  nation ;  1  Mac.  iii.  46. 
"Wherefore  the  Israelites  assembled  themselves  together,  and 
came  to  Maspha,  (Mispah,)  over  against  Jerusalem:  for  in 
Maspha  was  the  place  where  they  prayed  aforetime  in  Israel." 

5.  Thiey  discovered  extensive  Knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
not  less  prudent  than  fervent  zeal  to  observe  it  in  all  things. 
Thus  they  strictly  followed  the  minutest  directions  respecting 
public  worship,  and  the  injunctions  which  indifference  or 
selfishness  were  most  likely  to  induce  them  to  neglect.  Not« 
withstanding  the  severity  and  number  of  their  sufferings,  we 
find  that  in  their  time  the  land  had  rest  every  seventh  year  ; 
and  even  when  most  prosperous  in  battle,  they  never  made 
aggressions  on  neighbouring  nations  or  cities,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  disposed  to  live  with  them  in  terms  of  amity,  or 
who  did  not  avowedly  seek  their  destruction  ;  I  Mac.  v.  And 
while  in  all  circumstances  they  confessed  that  in  Jehovah 
alone  was  their  strength,  we  uniformly  observe  that  they  neg- 
lected not  to  employ  any  means  which  they  discerned  and 
judged  proper  to  accomplish  the  work  which  providence 
call^  them  to  perform.  Carefully  did  they  stud^the  will  of 
God,  and  to  discriminate  between  his  precepts  and  traditionary 
and  superstitious  observances.  This  was  manifest  by  their 
resolution  to  fight  on  the  Sabbath,  when  necessary  for  their 
preservation  and  the  deliverance  of  their  people.  For  they 
knew  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  that  it  was 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

6.  Finally,  they  were  accustomed  to  unite  in  public  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  whenever  it  pleased  God  to  grant  them 
victory  over  their  enemies,  or  signal  expressions  oihis  favour. 

The  family  of  Mattaihias  appear  to  have  been  supported  at 
first,  in  their  noble  stand  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, only  by  their  private  pious  friends.  But  they  were  soon 
joined  by  two  other  parties  of  their  countrymen, — the  Assi- 
deans,  and  those  who  had  fled  from  the  persecution.  The 
former  were  bold  and  courageous  men,  who  had  voluntarily 
devoted  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  law  of  their  country. 
They  were  evidently  a  party  equally  distinct  from  the  Phari- 
sees, who  were  more  zealous  for  religious  traditions  than  for 
Divine  revelation,  and  from  the  Sadducees,  who  alike  con- 
temned the  law  of  Moses,  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  authority  and  memory  of  the  elders.  The  Assideans, 
however,  were  more  eminent  for  their  religious  zeal  and  forti- 
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tude  than  for  their  knowledge  and  prudence.  Accordingly, 
when  the  unprincipled  Alcimus  assumed  the  ofHces  of  chief 
captain  and  high-priest,  they  deserted  the  faithful  Maccabees, 
and  placed  themselves  under  him:  "For,"  said  they,  "one 
that  is  a  priest  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  is  come  with  this  army, 
and  he  will  do  us  no  wrong."  Their  connexion  with  him 
was,  however,  quickly  dissolved  ;  for  he  knew  that  they  were 
not  proper  instruments  to  perform  unholy  deeds.  Hence, 
though  he  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  yet  he  treacherously 
slew  sixty  of  them  in  one  day.  They  were  evidently  a  sim- 
ple, disinterested,  and  holy  race.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  Hebrew  term,  chasdim,  which  signifies  pious  or 
merciful.  Some  writers  imagine  that  they  were  the  same 
sect  called  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  Essenes.  If  this  opinion 
be  correct,  the  sect  must  have  lost  much  of  their  public  spirit, 
and  decreased  much  in  later  times.  Besides,  the  Assideans 
attended  public  worship  with  the  congregation  of  Israel,  while 
the  Essenes  neglected  it,  and  showed  no  other  respect  for  the 
temple  service  than  by  sending  their  offerings.  They  were, 
nevertheless,  a  singular  race,  much  admired  for  their  devo- 
tional and  ascetic  habits,  and  strictly  moral  conduct.  Indeed, 
the  description  given  of  them  by  the  Jewish  historian  corres- 
ponds generally  with  the  life,  conduct,  and  manners  of  the 
first  Christians,  in  so  much  that  a  writer  in  one  of  our  peri- 
odicals strongly  ursres  the  opinion  that  Josephus  designedly 
delineates  the  first  Christians  under  the  name  Essenes.  But 
this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  if  Philo  is  correct  in  his  as- 
sertion, that  there  were  only  about  four  thousand  of  this  party 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  at  the  time  he  wrote,  'which  was  pro- 
bably about  the  time  when  the  Christians  were  most  numer- 
ous in  these  countries.  The  fact  that  the  Essenes  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  is  no  decided  proof  that 
they  did  not  exist  as  a  Jewish  sect  in  the  age  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles ;  for  if  they  were  few,  and  lived  secluded  from 
society,  it  is  not  surprismg  that  we  have  no  account  of  them 
in  the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  chiefly  re- 
cord the  public  events  which  concern  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
The  proper  descendants  of  the  Assideans  and  Essenes  are 
most  probably  the  Karaites,  a  comparatively  small  Jewish 
sect,  who  still  continue  to  adhere  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and 
despise  the  traditions  of  the  rabbins. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  holy  and 
exalted  spirit  of  Mattathias,  powerfully  animated  his  son  Judah 
who  was  sui  named  Maccabeus,  an  appellation  afterwards  ap- 
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pfopriated  to  his  successors  and  all  their  followers.    The  re- 
Meeting  reader  will  perhaps  wonder  that,  after  his  sfreat  vic- 
tory  over  Lysias,  he  should   have  been  permitted   by  the 
8yriai|S  to  employ  uninterruptedly  his  army  to  purif}^  the 
tomple,  restore  public  worship,  observe  a  long  festival,  build 
and  fortify  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  Betbsura,  supposed  to 
be  Bethzur,  a  strong  city  in  the  south  of  Judea,  noticed  in 
Jodhua  XV.  58;    2  Chron.  xi.  7.     Misconduct  is  accounted 
for  by  the  remarkable  fact  noticed,  as  it  were  accidentally,  by 
the  historian,  that  Ptolemy  Macron,  chief  governor  of  CgbIo- 
Syria  and  Pheuicia,  whose  power  he  had  most  reason  to 
dread,  bad  unexpectedly,  if  not  suddenly,  become  the  friend 
of  the  Jews.     This  statesman  and  general  had  strenuously 
opposed  them,  but  having  discerned  the  folly,  and  perhaps  the 
injustice  of  the  avowed  determination  of  his  court  to  destroy 
them,  he  not  only  ceased  to  interfere  with  their  internal  afiairs, 
but  also  openly  exerted  himself  to  procure  for  them  peace. 
He  had  formerly  deserted  the  service  of  Egypt  for  that  of 
8yna.      This' circumstance  inclined  the  Syrian  court  to  listen 
the  more  readily  to  those  who  now  ascribed  his  friendly  be- 
haviour to  the  Jews,  to  treacherous  desig^ns.     That  he  must 
have  felt  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare  is  manifest,  for, 
rather  than  continue  to  injure  them,  he  preferred  to  take  his 
own  life  by  poison,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Probably  the  state  of  the  court  of  Syria  about  this  time  was 
also  &vourable  to  the  patriotic  labours  of  Judas.  Lysias, 
having  received  certain  information  of  the  death  of  his  sove- 
reign, instantly  proclaimed  the  young  prince  king,  under  the 
imme  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  took  on  himself  the  entire 
government  of  the  kingdom.  This  office  had  been  intrusted 
by  the  late  monarch  to  Philip ;  but  Lysias  prepared  to  pre- 
vent him  from  enforcing  his  claims;  and  in  this  he  was 
.80  successful,  that  Philip,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  saw  it  ex- 
pedient for  his  personal  safety  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Egypt, 
where  he  hoped  to  procure  assistance  to  expel  the  usurper, 
and  acquire  possession  of  the  right  conferred  on  him  by  his 
dying  prince. 

Judas,  however,  was  not  long  sufiered  to  pursue  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  execute  the  plans  necessary  to  re-establish  the 
religion  of  his  nation.  The  astonishing  success  of  his  arms, 
and  the  rising  prosperity  of  his  people,  roused  the  envy  and 
Bialice  of  their  her^itary  enemies,  who  appear  to  have  pre- 
^i>Ued  on  almost  every  race  in  the  adjacent  territories  to  enter 
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into  an  aUiance,  the  aTovred  object  of  which  was  to  Amttoj 
the  Jews  sojourning  among  them,  and  to  invade  Judea,  an« 
extirpate  the  name  of  Israel.  Thus  Judas  was  pkced  in  t 
'  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  his  i^ce,  uno 
he  rejoiced  to  tread  in  their  steps. 

The  Edomites  or  Idumeans  seem  to  have  takoi  the  Jead  in 
the  great  confederacy  against  Israel :  next  to  them  were  the 
Ammonites  and  the  Phenicians.  A  principal  branch  of  the  I 
commerce  of  the  last  was  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  pris- 
oners taken  in  battle  ;  and  the  greater  number  oi  these  were 
Jews.  Those  of  the  two  former  nations  who  had  not  been 
carried  captive  into  Babylon,  or  who  had  returned  to  their 
respective  countries,  had  enriched  themselves  by^  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Land,  during  the  period  m  which  the 
proprietors  were  in  exile,  or  too  feeble  to  defend  theroaelves. 
The  Idumeans,  especially,  had  seized  the  rich  district  of  the 
south  of  Judea ;  its  ancient  capital  Hebron  was  occupied  by 
them.  Though,  therefore,  Juaas  cherished  not  the  ambition 
of  a  conqueror,  yet,  as  the  patriot  of  his  country,  he  must  hav^e 
earnestly  desired  to  vindicate  its  rights.  Critical  was  his  po- 
sition, for  besides  the  nations  named>  the  multitudes  of  the 
heathen  who  filled  all  the  regions  of  Gralilee  and  Gilead  had 
joined  the  lea^e  formed  against  him.  Indeed,  not  one  of  the 
races  surrounding  Judea  seem  to  have  been  his  friends,  except 
the  Nabatheans,  whose  capital  was  Petra.  It  is  probable 
that  these  and  their  brethren,  the  nomade  Arabs,  were  the 
only  people  who  maintained  their  national  independoica. 
The  Idumeans  were,  we  know,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Gorgias,  and  the  Ammonites  and  the  other  races  in  their 
yicinity  were  governed  by  a  not  less  warlike  Syrian  geneiai, 
named  Timotheus. 

The  minds  of  Judas  and  his  army  were  nerved  to  meet 
the  dreadful  tempest  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  their  be- 
loved land.  Confident  in  the  fetvour  and  power  of  their  God, 
they  were  prepared  to  surrender  their  hves  in  defence  of  the 
holy  cause.  Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed.  Proceed- 
ing to  Acrabatine,  a  frontier  district  of  tdumea,  toward  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  encountered  the 
enemy,  who  sustamed  a  total  defeat,  and  left  twenty  thousand 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  next  laid  siege  to  two 
fortresses,  garrisoned  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Idumeans, 
called,  from  their  ancestor  or  leader,  "  the  children  of  Bean." 
When  Judas  learned  that  the  garrisons  were  strong  and 
fully  prepared  to  endure  a  long  siege,  he  divided  his  tioofis. 
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He  kft,  under  three  of  bis  brethren,  a  fbrce  sufheient  to  re- 
duce the  fortresses,  and  led  the  principal  part  of  the  army 
into  the  land  of  Anunoo.  Tirootheus  bad  already  assembled 
there  a  large  army,  consisting  of  the  Ammonites  and  many 
other  heathens  belonging  to  Asia.  The  Ammonites  were 
first  subdued  with  great  slaughter,  and  Jazar,  one  of  their 
chief  cities,  captured.  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
was  seated  near  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  The  main  army, 
under  Timotheus,  was  defeated  apparently  near  Gazara,  called 
also,  it  is  supposed,  Gadara,  the  capital  of  Peraea,  a  fine  pro- 
vince east  ot  the  Jordan.  More  than  twenty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  fell  in  battle;  and  the  general  and  officers,  who  es- 
caped, fled  to  the  city.  It,  however,  soon  fell  before  Judas, 
and  Timotheus  and  Apolophanes,  another  Sy^rian  commander, 
were  put  to  death.  These  events  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen ;  and,  in  several  of  their  strong  cities,  they  rose 
against  the  Jews  who  dwelt  among  them.  A  thousand  were 
murdered  in  Tob,  a  district  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Many  fled  for  safety  to  Dametha,  a  strongtown 
in  Gilead,  and  sent  letters  to  Judas,  imploring  his  aid.  Their 
case  was  distressing,  for  the  place  was  invested  by  Timotheus, 
conjectured  to  be  a  son  of  the  general  of  the  same  name,  put 
to  death  in  Gazara,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  cities  of  Phenicia.  Judas  had  scarcely 
read  the  letter  communicating  this  melancholy  intelligence, 
before  he  received  others  of  similar  import  from  the  Jews  in 
Galilee.  Galling  a  council  of  his  ofHcers,  it  was  resolved 
that  his  brother  Simon  should  instantly  proceed  ta  Galilee, 
with  about  three  thousand  men,  and  that  his  brethren,  Joseph 
and  Azarias,  should  march  with  a  company  to  defend  Jeru- 
lalem,  while  Judas  and  his  brother  Jonathan  advanced  with 
ei^ht  thousand  to  Gilead.  Besides  Dametha,  they  found  in 
this  district  several  other  cities  containing  many  Jews,  closelv^ 
■hut  up  by  the  enemy.  He  captured  Besora  mthout  mucn 
difficulty,  and  slew  all  the  males  who  were  idolaters ;  and, 
l^asting  on  to  Dametha,  where  the  main  body  of  the  enemy 
vere  encamped,  he  fell  on  them  unexpectedly,  and  routed 
them,  with  tne  loss  of  eight  thousand.  He  then  successively 
captured  the  other  cities,  and  treated  them  as  he  had  done 
Beaora.  Having  obtained  rich  and  great  spoil,  he  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  The  arms  of  Simon  were  equally  victorious 
hi  Galilee ;  but  the  other  division  of  the  army  were  less  for- 
tunate. Having  no  enemy  to  oppose  at  Jerusalem,  Joseph 
wd  Anriaf ,  in  vioktion  of  the  orders  of  their  wiser  oroth^ 
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led  their  little  band  agfainst  Jamnia,  which  was  then  a  fine 
seaport,  between  Joppa  and  Azotus.  On  approaching  it,  they 
were  attacked,  and"  defeated  by  Georgias,  who  occupied  it 
with  a  number  of  soldiers.  The  brothers  lost  about  two 
thousand  men,  who  constituted,  perhaps,  nearly  the  whole  of 
their  company. 

Judas  remained  only  a  short  period  in  Jerusalem.  He 
marched  towards  Idumea,  laid  Hebron  in  ruins,  advanced  as  a 
conqueror  through  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  de- 
stroyed everywhere  every  vestige  of  idolatry.  He  next  over- 
ran Samaria,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  IsraePs  enemy, 
and  returned  with  considerable  treasure  to  the  holy  city. 

The  report  of  these  victories  at  length  alarmed  Lysias. 
He  speedily  made  great  exertions  to  raise  an  army,  which  he 
was  confident  would  prove  sufficient  to  conquer  Judea,  from 
which  he  purposed  to  banish  every  Jew,  and  supply  theii 
place  by  idolaters.  His  array  amounted  to  eighty-four  thou- 
sand foot,  as  many  horsemen  as  he  could  command,  and  eighty 
elephants.  Then  he  marched  to  Bethsura.  "Judas  Macca- 
beus, and  the  whole  people,  beseeched  the  Lord,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  to  send  his  angel  for  the  preservation  of  Israel. 
Pull  of  confidence  in  God,  they  took  the  field.  When  they 
marched  all  together,  with  assured  courage,  out  of  Jerusalem, 
there  appeared  a  horseman  marching  before  them.  His 
habit  was  white,  with  arms  of  gold,  and  he  held  a  lance  in  his 
hand.  That  sight  fiUed  them  with  new  ardour.  They  threw 
themselves  upon  the  enemy  like  lions,  killed  twelve  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  fly,  most  of  them 
wounded  and  without  arms." 

This  unexpected  overthrow  produced  a  complete  change 
in  the  conduct  of  Lysias.  He  most  probably  felt  that  his 
authority  and  power  were  too  much  in  danger  from  the  in- 
trigues and  power  of  Philip  to  justify  him  carrying  on  a  con- 
test with  the  able  leaders  of  the  Jews,  and  that  it  was  now 
plain  that  Judea  could  neithier  be  easily  nor  speedily  subju- 
gated. He  accordingly  proposed  to  Judas  the  most  favour- 
able terms  of  peace.  The  historian  ascribes  his  pacific  meas- 
ures to  the  conviction  "  that  the  Hebre^^'S  could  not  be  over- 
come, because  the  Almighty  God  helped  them."  The  follow- 
ing letters,  dated  b.  c.  163,  from  the  king  explicitly  state  the 
terms,  which  appear  to  have  been  sent  to  Antioch  for  his  ap- 
probation :  "  King  Antiochus  unto  his  brother  Lysias,  send- 
eth  greeting:  since  our  father  is  translated  unto  the  floods,  our 
will  18,  that  they  that  are  in  ou  -  realm  live  quietly,  that  erery 
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on«  may  alte&d  upon  his  own  affidrs.  We  nndersteMd  also 
that  the  Jews  would  not  consent  to  our  father,  for  to  he 
brought  unto  the  custom  of  the  Gentiles,  hut  had  rather  keep 
their  own  manner  of  living ;  for  the  which  cause  they  require 
^  of  us  that  we  should  suffer  them  to  live  after  their  own  laws. 
Wherefore  our  mind  is,  that  this  nation  shall  he  in  rest ;  and 
I  we  have  determined  to  restore  them  their  temple,  that  they 
'  may  live  according  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  Thou 
shait  do  well  therefore  to  send  unto  them,  and  grant  them 
peace,  that  when  they  are  certified  of  our  mind,  they  may  he 
of  good  comfort,  and  ever  go  cheerfully  about  their  own  af- 
£urs."  And  the  letter  of  the  king  unto  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
was  after  this  manner:  ^^King  Antiochus  sendeth  greeting 
unto  the  council,  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews :  if  ye  fare  well,  we 
have  our  desire ;  we  are  also  in  good  health.  Menelaus  de- 
clared unto  us,  that  your  desire  was  to  return  home,  and  to  fol- 
low your  own  business :  wherefore  they  that  will  depart  shall 
have  safe  conduct  till  the  thirtieth  day  of  Xanthicus  with  se- 
curity. And  the  Jews  shall  use  their  own  kind  of  meats  and 
laws  as  before ;  and  none  of  them  in  any  manner  of  ways 
shall  be  molested  for  things  ignorantly  done.  I  have  sent 
also  Menelaus,  that  he  may  comfort  you.  Fare  ye  well." 
This  peace  caused  great  joy  among  the  Jews.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  letters  of  the  Syrian  king  were  accompanied 
by  one  from  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the  Syrian  court. 
They  addressed  the  Jews  in  language  strongly  expressive  of 
friendship:  "duintus  Memmius  and  Titus  Manlius,  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Romans,  send  greeting  unto  the  people  of  the 
Jews;  whatsoever  Lysias  the  king's  cousin  hath  granted,  there- 
with we  also  are  well  pleased.  But  touching  such  things  as 
he  judged  to  be  referred  to  the  king,  after  ye  have  advised 
thereof,  send  one  forthwith,  that  we  may  declare  as  it  is  con- 
venient for  you :  for  we  are  now  going  to  Antioch.  There- 
fore send  some  with  speed,  that  we  may  know  what  is  your 
mind.     Farewell." 

This  letter  most  probably  commenced  the  intercourse  of 
the  Jewish  nation  with  the  Romans :  and  it  was  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  of  that  celebrated  people,  previously 
to  their  acquisition  of  universal  empire.  They  had  scarcely 
established  the  independence  of  their  own  smaU  kingdom  or 
republic,  when  they  improved  every  opportunity  to  proclaim 
themselves  the  vindicators  of  the  wron^,  and  the  emancipa- 
tors of  the  enslaved  of  all  tribes  and  nations.  The  liberty  of 
the  human  race  was  alone,  if  they  might  be  believed,  the  giMl 
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of  any  thing  inferior  to  thia,  they  e?erYwhere  declared,  with 
all  the  soleniDity  of  an  oath,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  a  Bo- 
man.  And  their  practice  was  in  general  long  conaiatent  with 
their  loAy  pretensions ;  and,  being  the  very  opposite  of  that 
exhibited  by  former  conquerors,  largely  contributed  to  the 
rapid  advancement  of  their  power,  especially  among  oppressed 
nations.  This  is  obvious  in  the  history  oi  their  introduction 
into  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  in  the  methods  by  which 
they  oliained  the  ascendancy  in  tne  governments  of  these  coun- 
tries. Thus,  apparently  clothed  m  the  noble  robe  of  justice 
and  mercy,  they  insidiously  approached  the  Jews,  whose  he- 
roism and  patriotism  they  very  possibly  admired ;  and  their  suc- 
cess, doubtless,  strengthened  their  confidence  in  the  capability 
of  their  political  wisc&m  to  overreach  all  nations. 

The  Jews  were  fascinated  and  caught  in  the  snare,  from 
which  few  or  none  of  the  races  under  the  Grecian  empire  es- 
caped ;  but  their  conduct  was  fBn  more  inexcusable  than  that 
of  any  other  people ;  and  they  had  not  only  to  regret  their 
folly,  but  also  to  acknowledge  their  guih  and  bewailtheir  suf- 
ferings. The  constitution  of  their  government,  divine  in  its 
origin,  secured  them  against  the  policy  and  power  of  eyery 
nation,  while  they  faithfully  adhered  to  it ;  but  this  adherence 
involved  inconquerable  perseverance  in  maintaining  their  po- 
litical, as  well  as  their  religious  separation  from  all  idolatrous 
nations.  They  were  not,  as  we  have  remarked  in  a  former 
page,  restrained  from  commercial  alliances  with  any  people  ; 
but  a  union  or  a  league  of  a  more  friendly  or  intimate  nature 
with  idolaters  was  incompatible  with'  their  allegiance  to  Jeho- 
vah, as  their  supreme  Sovereign,  and  was  a  public  confession 
that  they  had  not  entire  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  faithfulness, 
and  powQT,  to  afford  them  desirable  and  necessary  protection. 
That  Judas  accepted  the  spontaneous  offer  of  the  friendship 
of  Rome,  is  strongly  to  be  suspected ;  for  in  the  following 
year  he  formally  solicited  their  alliance.  This  being  an  open 
violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  chosen  people,  was 
a  capital  crime ;  and  from  this  hour  his  days  were  numbered. 
The  sentence  of  degradation  from  his  high  ofBce  was  passed ; 
and  though  he  continued  the  object  of  the  people's  confidence 
and  admiration,  yet  he  owed  the  future  snort  possession  of 
his  dignity  wholly  to  the  compassion  and  long-suffering  of  his 
supreme  and  invisible  King.  This  appears  not  to  have  been 
the  only  public  ^rime  worthy  of  disgrace  and  death  which  he 
h$i  ignorandyy  rashl^i  or  inidv^rtently  committed.    He  had 
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••d  tbe  deceitful  and  unjust  Menelaui 
.-prieat ;  for  thai  person,  we  lind,  had  r 
inal  cafety,  to  Anlioch.  But  instead  o 
eir  of  Aaron  to  the  dignity  which  exc 
m,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Judos 
office  on  himself,  or  accepted  it,  as  1; 

the  people,  who  had  no  right  to  dispo 
le  sovereign  of  Israel  had  fixed  thia  hig 
ly,  and  it  was  treason  for  any  one  else 
immediately  "called  of  God,  as  was  Aj 
be  most  mighty  monarch  on  earth  was  t 
tared  to  the  chief  ruler  in  Israel.     Th 

exalted  according  to  the  sovereign  pU 
'hora  alone  kings  reign  and  princes  d 
itter  was  his  vicegerent,  his  only  depi 

0  bis  chosen  people.  By  consequenc 
to  be  viewed  in  a  peculiar  light,  altogt 

ithig  on  earth.  They  appeared  as  tnt 
le  place  he  filled.  Hence  the  strong  i 
]e  approbation  given  lo  the  kings  of  1 
c  admin Istrations,  when  in  their  officii 
itey  were  men  according  to  God's  owi 
;  King  of  Jacob's  race.  And  from  th< 
id  the  signal  tokens  of  Divine  displeas 

Jail  Israel,  when  their  rulers  publicl 
eir  exalted  and  holy  office.  The  pu 
i  on  the  whole  community,  and  that 
f ;  because,  first,  the  reward  of  official 
i  on  them  aU  ;  and  second,  they  were 
la  any  ruler  who  presumed  to  violat 
dom.  These  sentiments  are  amply 
ry  of  Israel.  Prosperity  rested  on  the 
erj  king  whose  administration  was  si 
rdmg  to  the  book  of  the  law,  which  pr 
prohibited  him  from  ruling  according 
or  pleasure  On  the  other  band,  the  i 
gnevous  calamities  on  account  of  tbe 

1  of  their  kings.  Thus  the  sins  of  Man 
le  of  tbe  principal  causes  of  the  captiT 
indured  a  considerable  time  after  bis  d' 
ical  sin  in  numbering  the  people  occa 
M,  which  tbreatened  the  entire  deeol 
I. 

rken  Jndas,  tberefoftv  piored  onwOTtb 
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cease  to  wonder  that  his  glory  was  quickly  eclipsed,  and  that 
famine  exhausted  the  strength  of  his  followers,  and  forced  him 
to  succumh  to  his  enemies.  The  hereditary  foes  of  Israel 
showed  no  respect  for  the  covenant  of  peace  confirmed  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator,  nor  did  the  Syrian  governors  of  the  neigh- 
houring  provinces  reg^ulate  their  conduct  by  it.  Timotheus 
was  conspicuous  by  his  activity  in  continuing  the  war.  He 
assembled  in  Gilead  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
foot,  and  five  hundred  horse.  In  advancing  to  meet  him,  Judas 
encountered  and  overthrew  a  considerable  army  of  nomade 
Arabs.  He  had,  however,  the  higher  gratification  of  defeat- 
ing the  Syrian'army  led  by  Timotheus,  who,  besides  leaving 
thousands  dead,  narrowly  escaped  from  the  field  of  bottle. 
The  most  unjust  proceedings  of  the  Syrian  generals,  most  pro- 
bably, were  secretly  approved  by  the  court,  for  the  triumphant 
career  of  Judas  determmed  the  king  and  his  protector  to  march 
against  him. 

The  king  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand 
foot,  twenty  tnousand  horse,  three  hundred  chariots  of  war, 
and  thirty-two  elephants.  Judas  courageously  marched  his 
army  to  Bethsura,  where  the  enemy  had  encamped,  and  which 
they  resolved  to  conquer,  because  it  was,  next  to  Jerusalem, 
the  most  important  fortress  of  Palestine.  With  the  bravest 
of  his  troops,  he  suddenly,  in  the  night,  entered  the  enemy's 
camp,  killed  four  thousand,  and  diffused  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  all.  The  kingf,  however,  was  unmoved  in  his  purpose  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  general  battle.  The  Jews  displayed  their 
usaal  fortitude ;  but  the  result  was  favourable  to  the  Syrians, 
for  Judas  left  them  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  retired  with 
his  army  to  Jerusalem.  The  garrison  of  Bethsura,  from  the 
want  of  provisions,  was  soon  forced  to  surrender.  The  Syri- 
ans immediately  advanced  on  Jerusalem,  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  laid  siege  to  the  temple.  It  was  nobly  defended, 
but  there  was  not  food  sufficient  to  sustain  a  large  garrison, 
and  many  fled  to  avoid  death  from  famine.  Tnis  dreadful 
evil  prevailed,  for  the  past  year's  produce  was  consumed  ;  and 
the  passing  one  was  the  seventh  year,  the  year  of  rest,  when 
the  land  lay  follow.  These  were  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  Jews.  Nothing  seemed  to  avail  them,  but  abject  sub- 
mission to  an  invincible  foe,  when  Jehovah  interposed  to  de- 
liver them.  While  Antiochus  and  Lysias  were  exulting  in 
the  confidence  that  the  besieged  must  yield,  they  received  the 
moat  alarming  and  unexpected  news,  that  Phihp  had  raised 
an  army  in  the^  East,  and  was  hastily  marching  to  take  poa* 
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im  of  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  Conceal- 
this  information  from  their  own  army  and  the  Jews,  they 
intly  sent  to  the  latter  proposals  of  peace,  which  were 
t  acceptable  to  the  Jews,  for  their  religious  liberty  was  con- 
)d,  and  Judas  was  appointed  governor  of  the  country, 
1  Ptolemais  to  the  Gerrheniana  Thus,  in  the  language 
te  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  "  Antio- 
I  entreated  the  Jews,  snhmitied  himaelf,  and  swore  to  all 
il  conditions,  agreed  with  them,  and  offered  sacrifices, 
BUred  the  temple,  and  deali  kindly  with  the  place."  He, 
ever,  according  to  Josephus,  having  surveyed  the  cihr, 
ited  his  oath,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  destroy  its  walu. 
the  policy  of  Lysias  subjected  the  Jews  Co  a  stiU  greater 
mity.  He  persuaded  ihe  king  that  Menelaus  faad  been 
author  of  all  the  rebellious  acts  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore 
111  to  be  put  to  death.  This  man,  who  had  disgraced  the 
e  of  high-prieat,  was  no  sooner  killed,  then  Lysias  raised  to 
sffice  Alcimos,  with  the  view  of  controlling  the  power  of 
IS ;  for  the  former  was  destitute  of  religious  principles,  and 
'  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  his  people  for  the  ad- 
^ement  of  bis  own  interest  and  honour.  He  hadnolegit- 
:e  claims  to  the  ofRce,  for  be  belonged  not,  as  he  pre- 
ed,  to  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  proper  heirto  Ihe  high- 
st's  office  was  Oniss,  the  son  of  Onias  III.  On  the  eul- 
n  of  Alcimus,  Onias  went  into  Egypt,  procured  an  intro- 
ion  to  the  king,  rose  into  favour,  and  succeeded  in  raia- 
a  temple,  on  tne  site  of  a  heathen  temple  of  Leontopolis, 
lied  in  the  district  of  Heliopolis.  Here  he  became  th« 
i-priest,  establiahed  a  form  of  worship  in  all  respects  le- 
bling  that  observed  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  min- 
a  selected  were  all  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Onias  ntc< 
led  in  gaining  the  approbation  of  his  countrymen  fn 
'pt,  by  persuadmg  them  that,  by  uniting  under  him  to 
ship  their  God,  ibey  would  accomplish  a  prediction  in 
ah~:iix.  Id — 25.  He  is  not  the  last  wise  man  who  has  mis- 
rpreted  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  the  prophetic  di- 
)n,  to  support  a  religious  system  altogether  subversive  of 
explicit  instruction  which  they  contain.  God  had  plaiiilv 
aretl  that  the  only  place  in  which  he  would  meet  with 
people,  to  accept  their  sacrifices,  was  in  the  temple  at  Jo- 
dem.  And  no  one  who  knew  this  and  reverenced  his 
,  would  have  presumptuously  taught  or  believed  that  it 
lawful  to  erect  a  rival  temple  tor  the  observance  of  the 
I  of  Moaes.     That  Isaiah  spoke  nothing  of  such  a  templa 
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]•  maiiifeet;  fi»r  his  altar  iras  to  be  oooatnieted,  me/t  (as  iiab 
worahip  of  the  Jews,  but  for  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Aosy- 
naiis,  who  aidopted  the  language  of  his  people,  and  consecrated 
themselves  to  seek  his  honour  in  the  eartn.  Tbe  predictioQ 
obviously  refers  to  the  period  when  among  his^peopte  national 
alienations  and  prejudices  would  completely  disappear. 

Thouffh  Antioohus  had  rather  augtnented  than  diminished 
the  Tisible  dignity  of  Judas,  he  had  almost  deprived  him  of 
power  to  promote  the  good  of  Israel  Alcimus  was  a  thorn 
la  his  side.     To  secure  the  support  of  the  Syrian  court,  he 

Kronised  Grecian  customs,  and  gathered  around  him  all  the 
vs,  who  were  disinclined  to  obey  the  laws,  or  who  had  ac- 
tually apostatised.  Judas  appealed  to  the  people,  and  the 
traitor  of  his  country  was  not  permitted  to  officiate  as  high- 
priest  He  fled  to  Antioch.  The  throne  of  Syria  had  passed 
from  Antiochus.  On  his  return  from  Jerusalem,  he  found  it 
seized  by  Philip,  but  he  speedily  displaced  him,  and  put  him 
to  death  This  was  scarcely  effected,  when  he  had  to  contend 
against  a  more  powerful  rival 

Demetrius,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  had  been  detained 
as  a  hostage  at  Rome.  He  asserted  that,  on  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  crown  belonged  to  him  rather  than 
to  the  child  of  that  prince.  The  Romans,  however,  judged 
otherwise ;  and  it  was  only  by  steahh  that  he  escaped  from 
Rome,  and  was  conveyed  m  a  Tyrian  vessel  to  Tripoli,  in 
Syria.  On  landing  he  employed  means  to  spread  the  report 
tnat  the  Roman  senate  haa  sent  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  All  ranks  received  him  as  their  sovereign 
Lysias  and  Antiochus  Eupatar  were  de^ vered  up  to  him  oy 
the  troops.  He  instantly  put  them  to  death,  and  auspiciously 
entered  on  his  reigo.  A  Grecian  by  descent,  and  a  Roman 
by  education,  he  was  in  taste  and  habits  the  votary  of  pagan- 
ism \  and  deemed  human  happiness  to  consist  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  appetites  and  passions.  His  talents  were  respect- 
able, and  amoition,  for  a  time,  was  more  powerful  in  hun 
than  the  love  of  pleasure. 

Such  a  prince  was  ill  qualified  to  discover  or  estimate  the 
character  of  consistent  worshippers  of  the  True  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  believed  without  inquiry,  the  false  report  of 
Alcimus  concerning  the  state  of  Judea,  and  immediately 
ordered  Bacchides,  governor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  lead  an  army 
into  that  province,  remove  Judas  from  the  government,  anil 
commit  the  hiffh  priest's  office  to  Alcimus.  Bacchides  sue- 
eeeded,  pardy  by  netended  friendsh^,  and  partly  by  acts  of 


iCf,to  pnrailmi  muijof  the  Jews  to  accept  Aleisuisbr 
rulsi.  The  usurper,  however,  found  hinuelf  powerlew 
in  aa  the  Syrian  anny  had  retired,  and  applied  a  eecond 
to  Demetrius.  The  result  was,  that  Nicanor,  one  of  the 
■  laroarUes,  was  sent  with  a  large  army,  considered  suT* 
t  to  iaflict  signal  puiushment,  on  what  was  denonunaled 
betinate  end  rebellious  nation.  "  So  Nicanor  came  to 
aletn  with  a  great  force  ;  and  sent  unto  Judas  and  hia 
ren  deceitfully,  with  friendly  words,  saying,  Let  there  be 
ttle  between  me  and  you  ;  I  will  cocoe  with  a  few  men, 
[  may  see  you  in  peace.  He  came  therefore  to  Judas, 
bey  Mluted  one  another  peaceably.  Howbeit  the  ene- 
were  prepared  to  lake  awav  Judas  by  violence.    Which 

afier  it  was  known  to  Juaas,  to  wit,  that  he  came  unto 
viih  deceit,  he  was  sore  afraid  of  him,  and  wouU  see  his 
ao  more.  Nicaitor  also,  when  he  saw  that  his  counsel 
liacovered,  went  out  to  fight  against  Judas  beside  Caphar- 
a ;  where  they  were  slain  of  Nicanor's  side  about  five 
und  men,  and  the  rest  fled  into  the  city  of  David.  After 
ent  Nicanor  up  lo  mount  Sion,  and  there  came  out  of  tha 
lary  certain  of  the  priests,  and  certain  of  the  elders  of 
aople,  to  salute  him  peaceably,  and  to  show  him  th« 
■acrificB  that  was  offered  for  the  king.     But  he  mocked 

sai  laughed  at  them,  and  abused  them  shamefully,  and 

proudly;  andsware  in  his  wrath,  saying,  Unless  Judas 
is  host  06  now  delivered  into  my  hands,  if  ever  I  come 

in  safety,  I  will  bum  up  this  house :  and  with  that  he 
out  in  a  great  rage.     Then  the  priests  entered  in,  and 

before  the  altar  and  the  temple,  weeping,  and  saying, 
,  O  Lord,  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people : 
snged  of  this  man  and  his  host,  and  1^  them  fall  by  tha 
1 :  remember  their  blasphemies,  and  suffer  them  not  to 
lue  any  longer.  So  Nicanor  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
■d  bis  tents  in  Bethhoron,  where  an  host  out  of  Syria 
lim.     But  Judas  pitched  in  Adasa  with  three  thousand 

and  there  he  prayed,  Baying,  O  Lord,  when  they  that 
sent  from  the  kmg  of  the  Assyrians  blasphemed,  thins 

went  out  and  smote  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  thou* 
of  them :  even  so  destroy  thou  this  host  before  us  this 
that  the  rest  may  know  that  he  hath  spoken  blasphem- 

against  thy  sanctuary,  and  judge  thou  him  according 

wickednsM.  So  the  thirte'inth  day  ol  the  month  Adar 
osts  j<Hned  battle:  but  Nicanor's  tuM  was  discomfited, 
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and  he  himself  was  first  slain  in  the  battle.  Now,  when  Ni- 
canor's  host  saw  that  he  was  slain,  they  cast  away  their  wea- 
pons, and  fled.  Then  they  pursued  after  them  a  day's  jour- 
ney, from  Adasa  unto  Gazara,  sounding  an  alarm  after  them 
with  their  trumpets.  Whereupon  they  came  forth  out  of  all 
the  towns  of  Judea  round  about,  and  closed  them  in ;  so  that 
they,  turning  back  upon  them  that  pursued  them,  ^vere  all 
slain  with  the  sword,  and  not  one  oi  them,  was  left  After- 
wards they  took  the  spoils  and  the  prey,  and  smote  off  Nica- 
nor's  heaa,  and  his  right  hand,  which  he  stretched  oat  so 
proudly,  and  brought  them  away,  and  hanged  them  up  toward 
Jerusalem.  For  this  cause  the  people  rejoiced  greatly,  and 
they  kept  that  day  a  day  of  great  gladness.  Moreover,  they 
ordained  to  keep  yearly  this  day,  being  the  thirteenth  of  Adar 
Thus  the  land  of  Juda  was  in  rest  a  little  while." 

The  small  army  of  Judas  distinctly  shows  that  his  infTuence 
had  been,  from  some  unrecorded  cause,  greatly  weakened,  or 
what  seems  more  probable,  the  number  and  power  of  apos- 
tates had  increased.  This  proved  a  trial  more  than  he  was 
able  to  bear.  He  lost  confidence  in  his  iGod,  and  looked  to 
the  arm  of  fiesh.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  imploring 
her  protection.  The  senate  cordially  received  them,  and 
made  with  ^em  a  defensive  alliance.  A  letter  from  the  sen- 
ate was  also  sent  to  Demetrius,  enjoining  him  to  refrain  from 
oppressing  the  Jews.  Before,  however,  the  ambassadors  re- 
turned, Judas  was  no  more.  A  third  and  more  powerful 
army  than  the  former  had  been  led  against  him  by  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus.  He  had  only  three  thousand  men  to  oppose 
them.  **And,  on  approaching  the  enemy,  they  were  struck 
with  such  a  panic,  that  they  all  abandoned  him,  except  eight 
hundred  men.  Judas  witk  that  small  number,  through  an 
excess  of  valour  and  confidence,  had  the  boldness  to  hazard 
a  battle  with  so  numerous  an  army,  in  which  he  perished, 
overpowered  by  muhitudes.  His  lose  was  deplored  through- 
out all  Judea  and  at  Jerusalem  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most 
lively  affliction,  and  the  government  put  into  the  hands  of 
Jonathan  his  brother  ;'^  for  the  tyranny  of  Syria  became  in- 
tolerable to  the  people.  "  In  those  days  also  ^^'as  there  a  very 
great  famine,  by  reason  whereof  the  country  revolted,  and 
went  with  them.  Then  Bacchides  chose  the  wicked  men, 
and  made  them  lords  of  the  country.  And  they  made  inquiry 
and  search  for  Judas'  friends,  and  brought  them  unto  Bac- 
chides, who  took  vengeance  of  them^  and  used  them  despite- 
fttUy.     So  was  there  a  great  affliction  in  Israel,  the  like 
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ireof  was  not  since  the  time  that  a  prophet  vas  not  seen 
ingthem.  For  this  cause  all  Judos'  friends  came  together, 
said  unto  Jonathan,  since  thy  brother  Judas  died,  we  have 
nan  like  him  to  go  forth  against  our  enemiee,  and  Bac- 
!et,  and  against  them  of  our  nation  that  are  adversaries  to 
now  therefore  we  have  chosen  thee  this  day  to  be  our 
ce  and  captain  !n  hia  stead,  that  thou  mayest  fight  our 
es.  Upon  this  Jonathan  took  the  governance  upon  him  at 
time,  and  rose  up  instead  of  his  brother  Judas.  But 
n  Bacchides  gat  knowledge  thereof,  he  sought  for  to  slay 
Then  Jonathan,  and  Simon  his  brother,  and  all  that 
B  with  himj  perceiving  that,  fled  into  the  wilderness  of 
coe,  and  pitched  their  tents  by  the  water  of  the  pool 
bar."  The  patriots  carried  on  for  some  time  a  kina  of 
rilla  war&re,  while  Bacchides  repaired  the  strong  places 
le  Holy  Land.  His  troops  sustained  severe  reverses ;  and 
I  coansel  and  travail  was  in  vain.  Wherefore  he  was 
'  wroth  at  the  wicked  men  that  ^vehim  counsel  to  come 
the  country,  insomuch  as  he  slew  many  of  ihem,  and  pur- 
d  to  return  into  his  own  country.  Wnereof  when  Jona- 
had  knowledge,  he  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  the  end 
hould  make  peace  with  htm,  and  deliver  them  the  prison* 
Which  thing  he  accepted,  and  did  according  to  his  de- 
ds,  and  aware  unto  htm  that  he  would  never  do  him 
n  all  the  days  of  his  life.  When  therefore  he  had  restored 
I  him  the  prisoners  tbat  he  had  taken  aforetime  out  of 
land  of  Judea,  he  returned  and  went  his  way  into  his  own 
,  neither  came  he  any  more  into  their  borders.  Thus  the 
rd  ceased  from  Israel :  but  Jonathan  dwelt  at  Machmas, 
began  to  govern  the  people ;  and  he  destroyed  the  un- 
y  men  out  of  Israel."  And  he  was  able  to  do  this  the 
e  efiectuallv  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Alcimus,  the 
t  active  ana  enterprising  enemy  of  the  Jews.  While  the 
Hate  was  emnloyel  in  removing  the  wall  of  the  temple 
:h  separated  the  sacred  divisions  from  the  outer  courts, 
the  whole  mi^ht  be  open  to  the  heathen,  he  was  struck 
I  a  &tal  disease,  and  died  in  great  torment, 
'he  Jews  for  some  time  prospered  under  the  adroinistra- 
of  Jonathan.  Perhaps  nothing  was  more  fevoutable  to 
than  the  circumstances  of  the  Syrian  court  Demetrins 
id  not  openly  injure  the  Jews,  from  the  time  that  the  Ho- 
is recognised  them  as  their  allies  :  nor  could  he  pursue 
scheme  of  ambition,  lest  he  should  provoke  them  to  strip 
wholly  of  power.  Thus  humbled,  he  gave  himself  up 
24" 
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to  iiidol«DG«  and  inlempefttnee,  and  became  an  object  of  iodif- 
ference  or  contempt  to  all  kia  subjecte.  A  conapiracy  being 
fonned  to  depoee  him  by  some  of  bis  servants,  they  were  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  several  foreign  powers.  He  had  pun- 
ished with  death  Timarchus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to  please 
the  citiz^n8,  who  groaned  under  his  tyrannical  government 
His  brother,  Heraclides,  Measurer  of  the  province,  narrowly 
escaped  similar  punishment  Thirsting  for  revenge,  he  se- 
lected a  talented  young  man,  but  of  mean  descent,  to  clann 
the  throne  as  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Though  gen- 
erally regarded  an  imposter,  yet  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not, 
from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  denied  not  his  pretensions  to  roy- 
alty, and  the  king  of  Egypt  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. Be  this  as  it  may,  several  kings,  and  the  senate  of 
Rome,  acknowledged  the  justice  <^  his  claims.  He  is  known 
in  history  under  the  name  of  Alexander  Baks.  He  seized 
on  Ptolemais,  and  prepared  to  advance  to  Antioch.  The 
assistance  of  Jonathan,  whose  valour  was  universally  known, 
was  eagerly  sought  by  both  parties.  Demetrius  first  ptojn- 
tiated  his  favour,  by  appointing  him  general  of  his  troops  in 
Judea.  But  Alexander's  proposal  to  constitute  him  at  once 
governor  and  high-priest,  with  the  title  of  "  Friend  of  the 
King,"  was  more  acceptable  to  Jonathan,  to  whom  he  also 
sent  a  purple  robe  and  crown,  marks  <^  the  highest  dignity, 
which  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  highest  rank.  '^  Demetrius,  who  had  received  advice  of 
this,  atiU  out-bid  him^  to  secure  to  himself  an  ally  of  such  im- 

Eortance.  But  after  the  injuries  he  had  done  to  all  those  who 
ad  the  true  interest  of  the  Jews  at  heart,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion in  eeneral,  thev  dared  not  confide  in  him,  and  resolved  to 
treat  rather  with  Alexander.  Jonathan  therefore  accepted  the 
high  priesthood  from  him ;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole 
people,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles  which  happened  soon 
after,  he  put  on  the  pontificial  vestments^  and  ofiiciated  as 
high-priest." 

The  contest  for  the  crown  of  Syria  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. Demetrius  displayed  much  bravery  in  the  great  battle 
which  terminated  his  life,  and  the  total  defeat  of  his  troops. 
Alexander  Balas  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria,  a.  c.  150. 
He  soon  after  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  in  marriage.  She  was 
granted  him ;  and  her  father  conducted  her  in  person  to  Pto- 
kauus,  where  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.    Jonathan  was  in- 


i  to  that  feua,  and  went  thidier,  where 
lie  two  kings  wilh  ail  pomble  marks  cd 
lB  a  stateaman  and  warrior,  Jonathaa  wi 
}  bia  hrother  Judaa ;  but  he  had  the  hos 
uaing  hia  people  to  a  higher  lank  amoo 
'had  occupied  from  the  time  of  their  lesui 
-,  was  pernaps  as  much  the  resalt  of  the 
lad  stale  of  Syria,  as  of  his  talents  and  1 
Balas  very  early  justly  forfeited  the  estei 
indoning  oimMlf  to  sensual  pleasures,  1 
lie  aflkira  to  his  favourite  Ammonius,  <n 
hateful  to  all  by  cruelty  and  efiemiQac 
d  of  erery  one  whixn  he  could  find  beli 
he  Seieucidc.  These  things  were  ma 
I  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  sent  foi 
!?nidos  in  Caria.  The  eldest,  named  al 
rius,  hasted  to  attack  the  usurper.  The  1 
when  the  latter  was  in  Cilicia,  and  was 
ed  by  Ptolemy  Philometer,  king  of 
ight  a  fleet  and  troops  to  aid  hia  son-in 
astad  in  Piolemaia,  he  discovered  a  a 
life,  conducted  under  the  direction  of  A 
iniiig  to  deliver  up  the  traitor,  Ptolemy 
Eause,  and  advanced  to  AntiocL  The 
ed  him,  and  offered  him  the  crown,  i 
strongly  urged  them  to  confer  it  on  Dei 
ilso  gave  his  daughter  Cleopotra,  whom 
ave  Alexander  Bales, 
'he  cause  of  Demetrius  was,  perhaps,  al 
1  by  ApoUonius,  governor  of  CceIo-S} 
ariog  for  him,  and  employing  the  siren ( 
net  &e  interest  of  his  late  master.  Pro 
of  Jonathan,  Apoilooius  invaded  Judea 
army.  After  repeated  attacks,  he  n 
it  loss.  Besides  thousands  killed  in  bati 
to  the  temple  of  Dagon,  at  Azotua,  peri 
ration,  by  which  Jooalhan  destroyed  th 
cent  villages.  Alexander  rewarded  lh« 
of  the  Jewish  hero  with  rich  presenti 
:hy  of  Ekron  for  his  own  iDheritance. 
7aea  Alexander  returned  (o  Antiocb,  m 
ens  had  revolted,  he  laid  waste  the  surr 
boldly  encountered  the  combined  armie 
latrius.     His  forces  being  defeated,  be 
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prince,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  his  children.  His  host 
was  treacherous ;  he  took  his  life,  and  sent  his  body  to  Pto- 
lemy, who  was  dying  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in 
the  late  battle.  Demetrius  in  the  meantime  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  assumed  the  unmerited  appella- 
tion of  Nicator,  ^^the  Conqueror." 

While  the  Syrians  were  thus  occupied,  Jonathan  summoned 
all  his  energies  in  order  to  capture  the  tower  or  fortress  which 
commanded  the  temple  and  city,  and  had  been  lon^occupied 
by  aliens,  the  soldiers  of  the  Syrian  monarchs.  ^<  Then  cer- 
tain ungodly  persons,  who  hated  their  own  people,  went  unto 
the  king,  and  told  him  that  Jonathan  besieged  the  tower. 
Whereof  when  he  heard,  he  wasangry,  and  immediately  remov- 
ing, he  came  to  Ptolemais,  and  wrote  unto  Jonathan,  that  he 
should  not  lay  siege  to  the  tower,  but  come  and  speak  with 
him  at  Ptolemais  in  great  haste.  Nevertheless  Jonathan, 
when  he  heard  this,  commanded  to  besiege  it  still :  and  he 
choose  certain  of  the  elders  of  Israel  and  the  priests,  and  put 
himself  in  peril ;  and  took  silver  and  gold,  and  raiment,  and 
divers  presents  besides,  and  went  to  Ptolemais  unto  the  king, 
where  ne  found  favour  in  his  sight.  And  though  certain  un- 
godly men  of  the  people  had  made  complaints  against  him, 
yet  the  king  entreated  him,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  be- 
fore, and  promoted  him  in  the  sight  of  all  his  friends,  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  in  all  the  honours 
that  he  had  before,  and  gave  him  pre-eminence  among  his 
chief  friends.  Then  Jonathan  desired  the  king  that  he  would 
make  Judea  free  from  tribute,  as  also  the  three  governments, 
with  the  country  of  Samaria;  and  he  nromised  him  three 
hundred  talents.  So  the  king  consented,  and  wrote  letters 
unto  Jonathan  of  all  these  things  after  this  manner :  "  King 
Demetrius  unto  his  brother  Jonathan,  and  unto  the  nation  oi 
the  Jews,  sendeth  greeting :  We  send  you  here  a  copy  of 
the  letter  which  we  did  write  unto  our  cousin  Lasthenes  con- 
cerning you,  that  ye  might  see  it.  King  Demetrius  unto  his 
Either  Lasthenes  sendeth  greeting:  We  are  determined  to  do 
good  to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  who  are  our  friends,  and  keep 
covenants  with  us,  because  of  their  good  will  towards  us. 
Wherefore  wc  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Judea, 
with  the  three  governments  of  Apherema,  and  Lydda,  and 
Ramathem,  that  are  added  unto  Judea  from  the  country  of 
Samaria,  and  all  things  appertaining  unto  them,  for  all  such 
as  do  sacrifice  in  Jerusalem,  instead  of  the  payments  which 
the  kini;  received  of  them  yearly  aforetime  out  of  the  fruits  of 
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arth  and  of  treea.  And  as  lor  otber  thinga  that  belongs 
us,  of  [he  tithes  and  cuatoms  pertaini,ng  unio  us,  as  bIm 
alt-pits,  and  the  crowa  taxes,  which  are  due  unlo  us,  we 
large  them  of  tbem  b!1,  for  their  relief  And  nothing 
of  shall  be  revoked  from  this  lime  forth  for  ever.  Now 
■Soie  see  that  thou  make  □  cnpy  of  these  thin^,  and  let  it 
^ivered  unto  Jonathan,  and  set  upon  the  holy  mount  in 
ispicuoii9  place." 

emetriua  appears  to  have  surrendered  himself  wholly  to 
ounsel  and  direction  of  LaEthenes,  to  whom  the  above 
'  was  tiddreflued.  He  had,  during  his  exile,  resided  with 
Greek,  and  by  his  agency,  he  had  procured  the  Grecian 
era,  who  accompanied  him  to  Syria.  And  it  was  most 
tbly  by  his  advice,  that  after  obtaining'  the  kingdom,  he 
larged  and  scattered  the  whole  Syrian  army.  Thjs  act, 
his  total  indifference  to  thoir  intereais,  indicated  by  a  life 
Be,  luxury,  and  pleasure,  provoked  at  once  the  hatred 
:ontempt  of  the  rmlitary.  Aod  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
iriistration  of  Lasthenea  excited  universal  dissatisfaction, 
otus,  called  also  Tryphon,  who  had  been  recently  one 
a  two  chief  magistrates  of  Antioch,  was  a  man  of  bound- 
unbition.  Taking  advantage  of  the  unpopularity  of  his 
reign,  be  conspired  to  dethrone  him.  He  persuaded  Zab- 
to  deliver  into  his  hands  Antiochus,  the  eldest  son  of 
ander  Bales,  a  mere  child  ;  having  in  his  name  obtained 
hief  rule  he  imagined  it  would  be  easy,  by  killing  him, 
future  convenient  season,  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 

smelrius,  on  discovering  his  critical  situation,  applied  to 
than  for  asistance;  and  this  he  readily  procured  on  con- 
1  of  ordering  his  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  lower  or 
us  of  Jerusalem,  which  Jonathan  had  not  been  able  hith- 
to  capture.  The  arrival  at  AntiM'h  of  three  thousand 
sh  soldiers,  celebrated  for  their  heroism,  imparted  conli- 
e  10  the  court  The  citizens  were  instantly  summoned  to 
erupall  the  weapons  of  war  in  their  possession.  Instead 
Eying,aboui  one  Hundred  atid  twenty  thousand  surrounded 
lUBcp,  resolved  to  kill  their  king.  The  Jews  hastened  to 
elief  "  and,  dispersing  themselves  through  the  city,  slew 
lay  in  the  city  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  thousand. 
they  set  tire  on  the  city,  and  got  many  spoiis  that  day, 
JeJivered  the  king.  So  when  they  of  the  ciiy  saw  that 
ews  had  got  the  city  as  they  would,  their  courage  was 
id ;  wherefore  tDe^-  mads  supplication  to  the  king,  and 
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cried,  saying,  Grant  us  peace,  and  let  the  Jews  cease  fron 
assaulting  us  and  the  ci^.     With  that  they  cast  away  their 
weapons,  and  made  peace ;  and  the  Jews  were  honoured  in 
the  sight  of  the  king,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  that  were  in  his 
realm ;  and  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  having  great  spoils. 
So  king  Demetrius  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
,  hind  was  quiet  before  him.     Nevertheless  he  diesembied  in 
all  that  ever  he  spake,  and  estranged  himself  from  Jonathan, 
neither  rewarded  he  him  according  to  the  benefiti  which  he 
had  received  of  him,  but  troubled  him  very  sore."    He  an* 
nounced  his  determination  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  a  state  of  sla- 
very not  less  wretched  than  that  which  they  had  endured  ua* 
der  the  most  tyrannical  of  his  predecessors.     But  this  turned 
out  for  their  good.     For,  while  he  was  soon  compelled  to  eon* 
tend  for  his  life,  they  were  more  than  justified  in  submitting 
to  his  successor.     The  tremendous  catastrophe  which  the  sur- 
viving citizens  of  Antioch  had  witnessed,  was  not  calculated 
to  awaken  loyal  feelings.     They  hailed  the  return  of  Try- 
phon  with  the  infant  Antiochus.     The  troops  also  joined  hnn, 
for  Demetrius  had  neglected  to  pay  them.     He  could  now  ex- 
pect  no  help  from  Judea,  and  was  happy  to  flee  to  Cilicia. 
<^  At  tliat  time  young  Antiochus  wrote  unto  Jonathan,  saying, 
I  confirm  thee  in  the  high-priesthood,  and  appoint  thee  ruler 
over  the  four  governments,  and  to  be  one  of  the  king's  friends. 
Upon  this  he  sent  him  golden  vessels  to  be  servra  in,  and 
gave  him  leave  to  drink  in  gold,  and  to  be  clothed  in  purple, 
and  to  wear  a  golden  buckle.     His  brother  Simon  also  he 
made  captain,  from  the  place  called  The  Ladder  of  Tyrus 
unto  the  borders  of  Egypt." 

Though  Demetrius  had  fled,  many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  pro- 
vinces continued  to  maintain  his  cause.  To  oppose  these, 
Jonathan,  sanctioned  by  the  new  rulers  of  Syria,  raised  a  large 
army,  and  led  them  to  the  land  of  the  Phihstines.  Some  of 
the  cities  voluntarily  submitted ;  but  Gaza  resisted  for  some 
time,  and  saw  the  surrounding  country  laid  waste.  Having 
reduced  this  great  city,  Jonathan  passed  through  the  country 
to  Damascus.  The  army  of  Demetrius  had  taken  possession 
of  Galilee,  and  he  determined  to  expel  them.  In  order  to  this, 
he  sent  his  brother  Simon  to  protect  Jerusalem,  while  he  him- 
self advanced  with  the  principal  part  of  his  army  into  Gralilee. 
Unexpectedly  attacked  near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  a  panic 
seized  his  troops,  and  they  fled.  They,  however,  soon  recov- 
ered courage,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  flee,  leaving  about 
three  thousand  dead.     Their  generals  escaped,  and  assembled 
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nd  and  larger  army,  which  Jonathan  encountered  n«ai 

th.  They  declined  battle,  and  avoided  destruction  by 
g  over,  in  (he  night,  the  Eleutherus,  a  lirer  which  wa 
e  valley  lying  between  Libanus  and  Anli-Libaous,  and 
ito  the  Mediterranean.  Simon  had,  in  the  meantime, 
ed  Bethaura,  garrisoned  the  strong  places  of  Judea,  and 
posaeasion  of  Joppa. 

]  conquering  generals,  on  returning  to  Jerusalem,  called 
icit  to  decide  on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to 
I  (he  fortifications  ofJeTusalem,  strengthen  the  fortified 
if  Judea,  and  particularly  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
or  strong  place  near  the  temple,  aiill  occupied  by  for- 
a ;  for  the  promise  of  the  Syrian  king  to  withdraw  bia 
seems  not  to  have  been  fulfilled.  These  measures 
an  prosecuted  with  bis  accustomed  Tigour.  To  guard 
( the  possible  treachery  of  the  "Syrian  court,  he  Bad,  a 
roe  before  this,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Romans  and 
IDS  to  renew  the  alliances  which  bis  brother  had  made 
leee  great  nations.  He  informed  them  of  the  treache- 
nd  murderous  deeds  of  Tryphon,  which  exceedingly 
led  the  Romans.  They  publicly  expressed  their  sym- 
with  the  Jews,  and  sent  tnem  a  ratification  of  their  alli- 
iogTBTed  on  copper,  Demetrius,  in  the  meantime,  had 
Qvited  by  the  governors  of  the  regions  east  of  the  Eu- 
a  to  place  himself  at  the  bead  of  their  army,  by  which 
roposed  to  subdue  Parthia.  While  fighting  against  the 
ans,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  consequence  of  thi« 
Tryphon  resolved  to  depose  or  kill  the  young  prince, 
om  he  had  conferred  the  nominal  title  of'^king,  and  de- 
limself  the  sovereign  of  Syria.  He  had,  however,  no 
of  accomplishing  this  object  while  Jonathan  retained 
,  and  believing  that  his  fidelity  to  Demetrius  was  un- 
ile,  he  first,  under  the  guise  of  great  friendship,  per- 
I  him  to  dismiss  his  troops,  whose  services  were  not  re- 
;  and  next  he  induced  him  to  meet  him  in  Ptoleroais, 
the  pretence  of  delivering  it  into  his  bands.  The  up- 
ind  generous  are  generally  the  most  unsuspicious, — Jon 
ratered  the  city,  with  about  one  thousand  men ;  Try 
instantly  seized  him,  and  put  all  the  soldiers  to  death. 
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CONNEXION 


CBED  AND  PROFANE  flISTORT 


THE  HACCABBAN  nC]KGE& 


'he  hetthen  wvn  no  soontr  appriEed  of  th*  dMth  of  A» 
iah  chief  than  they  vowed  to  take  Tengniice  on  the  Jews; 

Tiyphon  ezpreaaed  hia  parpoae,  and  prqMTed  an  aaniy 
itirpate  them.  "  Now  whea  Simoa  heard  tb«t  TiyplMM 
gathered  together  a  great  host  to  invade  the  lasd  of  Jode^ 

destroy  it,  and  nw  that  the  people  vers  in  great  tna» 

Sand  fear,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  gathered  tha 
e  together,  and  gave  them  exhortatioD,  laying,  Y«  tmw 
es  know  what  great  things  I,  and  my  brethren,  ana  Jb^ 
gr's  house,  hare  done  for  the  lawa  and  the  aasetuaTy,  tb* 
e»  also  and  troubles  which  we  hare  seea,  by  leasok 
ireof  all  ray  hretfaren  are  slain  for  Israel's  sake,  and  I  am 
done.  Now  therefore  be  it  far  from  me  that  I  ahonli 
e  mine  own  life  in  any  time  of  tronble :  for  I  am  no  betW 
I  my  brethren.  Doubilen  I  wilt  arenM  my  nadonj  and 
sanctuary,  and  our  wives,  and  our  chiuren  ;  for  al  tlu 
hen  are  gathered  to  destroy  us  of  eveiT  malice.  Now,  a* 
I  as  the  {>eople  heard  these  words,  their  "pitit  rtjini, 
1  they  answered  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Thou  ahaltba 
leader  instead  of  Judas  and  Jonathan  thy  brother.  Fight 
I  our  battlea,  and  whatsoever  thou  commandsst  ua,  UhC 
wa  do.  So  then  be  gathered  together  all  the  man  of  mu) 
made  haste  to  finish  the  walla  oi  Jenwalem,  aad  be  blit 
it  round  about  Also  ha  aent  Jonathas  the  aoA  ot  Ahw 
,  and  with  huB  a  great  power,  to,Jom:  iriHs  aMh 
oat  them  that  wan  tharcui,  tmrnutd  iMW/m  ^dJb 
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TrjphMi  removed  from  Ptolemais  with  a  great  power  to 
invade  the  land  of  Jadea ;  and  Jonathan  was  with  him  in 
ward.  But  Simon  pitched  his  tents  at  Adida,  over  against 
the  plain.  Now  ^nen-  Tryphon  knew  ^at  Simon  was  riaen 
up  instead  of  his  hrother  Jonathan,  and  meant  to  join  hattle 
vnth  him,  he  sent  messengers  unto  him,  saying,  whereas  we 
have  Jonathan  thy  brother  in  hold,  it  is  for  money  that  he  is 
owing  unto  the  king's  treasure,  concerning  the  business  that 

Cm  eoimitted  unto  him.  Wherefore  notir  s^d  iiQ^li|ndr«d 
ents  of  silver,  and  two  of  his  sons  for  hostages,  that,  when 
he  is  at  liberty,  he  may  not  revoh  from  us,  and  we  will  let  him 
go.  Hereupon  Simon,  albeit  he  peroeived  that  they  spake  de- 
ceitfully unto  him,  yet  sent  he  the  money  and  the  children,  lest 
perad  venture  he  should  procure  to  himself  great  hatred  of  the 
people:  who  might  have  said,  because  I  sent  him  not  the 
money  and  the  children,  therefore  is  Jonathan  dead.  So  he 
sent  them  the  <lhildren  and  the  hundred'  talents ;  howbeit 
Tryphon  dissembled,  neither  would  he  let  Jonathan  go.  And 
'et  Ms  tame  Tryphon  to  invade  the  land,  and  destroy  it, 
ing  rotind  about  by  the  way  that  leaderti  unto  Adora :  but 
and  his  host  marched  against  hint  in  every  place 
Hfkenesoever  he  went  Now  they  that  were  in  the  tower  sent 
jnavengers  unto  Tr3rphon,  to  the  end  that  he  should  hasten 
has  comsDff  vnto  them  by  the  wilderness,  and  send  them  Tic- 
falfl.  Wherefiire  Tryphon  made  ready  ail  his  horsemen  to 
oamm  tfaat  night :  but  there  fell  a  very  gredt  snow,  by  reason 
iriiereof  he  came  not  So  he  departed,  and  came  into  the 
aotintry  of  Qakad.  And  when  he  came  near  to  Bascama,  he 
ibw  Jonathan,  who  vna  buried  there.  Afterward  Tryphon 
nmrned,  and  went  into  his  own  land.  Then  sent  Simon,  and 
look  the  bones  of  Jonathan  his  brother,  and  buried  them  in 
MikMn,  the  city  of  his  fathers.  And  all  Israel  made  great  la- 
fti0htatio«i  for  him,  and  bewailed  him  many  days.  Simon 
abb  bnik  a  monument  upon  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  and 
Ms  brethren,  and  raised  it  aloft  to  the  sight,  with  hewn  stone 
behind  and  before.  Moreover  he  set  up  seven  pyramids,  one 
a^fainst  another,  for  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  his  foar 
liretlffen.  And  in  these  he  made  cunning  devices,  about  the 
irUch  he  set  great  pillars,  and  upon  the  pillars  he  made  all 
dwit  armour  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  by  the  armour 
ilUpk  curved,  that  they  might  be  seen  of  all  that  sail  on  the 
■Mu  '^  Thjt  Is  the  eepuiehre  which  he  made  at  Modin,  and  it 
MHdeCilt  yet  «ato  this  day.  Now  Tryphon  dealt  deeeitftrlly 
lidi4li#'}Mng  tdng  AntiochuB,  and  slew  hftn.    AM -ha 


gMd  in  ^^  stmd,  and  crownod  iunMelf  Viag  at  Aat,  tfti 
uglit  a  great  calamity  upon  the  land.  Tbea  Sinton  huSt 
the  MtOQgholds  ia  Judea,  and  fenced  them  about  with  hi^b 
'Ais,  and  grnat  walli,  and  gates,  and  ban,  and  laid  up  vic- 
U  theiaia  Moreover,  Simon  cbose  men,  and  sent  to  king 
matriua,  to  the  end  he  should  give  the  land  an  immunity, 
aoBe  alt  that  Tryphon  did  was  to  apoiL  Unto  whom  king 
motriua  anawe/ad,  and  wrote  after  tnia  manner  :  King  De- 
Lnua  nato  Simon  the  bigh-prieat,  and  friend  of  kings,  as 
)  unto  the  eldeix  and  nation  of  the  Jews,  tendeth  greeting: 
e  golden  crown,  and  the  flcailet  robe,  which  ya  sent  unto 
we  have  receivetl :  and  we  ate  ready  to  make  a  sted&st 
cs  with  you,  yea,  and  to  write  unto  our  officers,  to  confirm 
inununitiea  which  we  hare  granted.  And  wholseerer 
eaanta  we  bare  made  with  you  shall  stand  ;  and  the 
lo^holda,  which  ye  have  builded,  shall  be  your  own.  As 
aoy  oversight  or  Ikult  committed  unto  this  day,  we  forgive 
ind  the  crown  tax  also  which  ye  owe  us :  and  if  tnere 
re  any  other  tribute  {uiid  in  Jerusalem,  it  ahall  no  more  be 
i.  And  look  who  are  meet  among  you  to  be  in  our  court, 
them  be  enrolled,  and  fet  there  be  {leace  betwixt  us.  Thus 
yoke  of  the  heathen  \ras  taken  away  from  Israel  in  the 
wred  and  serentielb  y«r.  Then  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
L  to  write  in  tbeir  instruments  and  contrscts,  in  the  first 
X  of  Simon  the  high-priest,  the  governor  and  leader  of  the 
/s.  In  those  days  Siroui  camped  against  Gaza,  and  be- 
red  it  round  aboat :  he  made  also  an  engine  of  war,  and 
it  by  the  city,  and  battef  od  a  certain  tower,  and  took  iL 
dtheytbat  were  in  the  ea^qfine  leaped  into  the  city;  where- 
in there  was  a  great  upioar  in  the  city:  insomuch  as  the 
pie  of  the  city  rent  theii  clothes,  and  climbed  upon  the 
lis  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  cried  with  a  loud 
^beseeching  Simon  to  i^antlhem  peace.  And  they  said, 
d  not  whh  us  according  to  our  wickedness,  but  according 
hy  mercy.  So  Simon  nas  appeased  toward  them,  and 
gbt  DO  moreagainat  thent,  but  put  them  out  of  the  city,  and 
tnsed  the  housea  wherein  the  idols  were,  and  so  entered 
>  it  with  songs  and  thanksgiving.  Yea,  be  put  all  unclean- 
B  out  of  it,  and  placed  such  men  there  as  would  keep  the 
,  and  made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  buUt  therein 
weiling^place  for  himself.  They  also  of  the  tower  in 
Lisalem  were  kept  xo  strait,  that  they  could  neither  come 
b,  nor  ^  into  Uia  country,  nor  buy,  nor  sell :  wherefore 
f  were  la  great  distress  for  want  of  viauoU,  noi  k  gnaf 
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ntmiMr of  them  perished  thiDOf^  &niane.  Thenxriedthof 
to  Simon,  beseeching  him  to  be  at  one  with  them ;  which  thing 
he  granted  them :  and  when  he  had  put  them  out  from  thence, 
he  cleansed  the  tower  from  pollutions ;  and  entered  into  it 
the  three  and  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  hun- 
dred seventy  and  first  year,  with  thanksgiving,  and  branches 
of  palm-trees,  and  with  harps  and  cymbals,  and  with  viols, 
ana  hymns,  and  songs ;  because  there  was  destroyed  a  great 
enemy  out  of  Israel.  He  ordained  also  that  that  day  should 
be  kept  every  year  with  gladness.  Moreover,  the  hill  of  the 
temple  that  was  by  the  tower  he  made  stronger  than  it  was, 
and  there  he  dwelt  himself  with  his  company.  And  when 
Bimon  saw  that  John  his  son  was  a  valiant  man,  he  made  him 
captain  of  all  the  hosts  ;  and  he  dwelt  in  Gazara." 

Simon  doubtless  regarded  the  imprisonment  of  Demetrius 
in  Parthia  an  adverse  event ;  but  it  nappily  did  not  long  pre- 
vent the  fall  of  Tryphon,  the  deceitful  and  cruel  enemy  of  the 
Jews :  for  the  very  deeds  by  which  he  imagined  that  he  had 
fully  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition  hastened  his  ruin. 
The  death  of  Jonathail  dissipated  his  fear  of  the  Jews :  he  im- 
mediately murdered  the  young  prince^  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  Syria.  His  power  was  soon  broken  ;  for  Clec^tra, 
despairing  of  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  requested  his  bro- 
ther, Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  resided  at  Rhodes,  to  join  her  at 
Seleucus,  where  she  had  found  an  asylum,  and  was  surrounded 
by  many  of  the  military.  The  message  was  acceptable,  and 
Antiochus  was  not  slow  to  assume  the  title  of  the  king  of  Sy- 
ria. He  raised  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  Asia  and  Greece, 
but  before  entering  Syria  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Jews.  They  had  already  acquired,  by  their  val- 
our, almost  all  the  privileges  which  a  Syrian  monarch  could 
grant  them ;  and  they  had  conferred  on  Simon  their  chief  all 
the  dignity  and  power  which  he  could  desire.  The  great 
councn  of  his  nation  had  publicly  constituted  him  the  sover- 
eign prince  and  high-priest  of  the  nation,  with  power  to  con- 
vey these  dignities  to  his  posterity.  And  he  had  been  still 
more  gratified  by  the  acts  of  the  council  being  approved  by 
his  most  powerful  allies.  '^  Now,"  says  the  Maccabean  his- 
torian, ^^  when  it  was  heard  at  Rome,  and  as  far  a^  Sparta, 
that  Jonathan  was  dead,  they  were  very  sorry.  But  as  soon 
as  they  heard  that  his  brother  Simon  was  made  high-priest  in 
Hu  st«id,  and  ruled  the  country,  and  the  cities  therein,  they 
wrote  unto  him,  in  tables  of  brass,  to  renew  the  friendAhip 
And  leafoe  which  they  had  made  with  Judas  and  Jonath^P 


imE  KAcenxAir 

A  brethren:  which  writings  wen 
ion  at  Jerumlem.  And  this  is  thi 
LiacedemoDiana  sent :  The  Tulera  i 
he  city,  unlo  Simon  the  high-prieat 
md  residue  of  the  people  of  the 
freetin?;  ihe  ambassadora  that  i 
:emGea  us  of  your  glory  and  ho: 
flad  of  their  coming,  and  did  rej 
ipake  in  the  council  of  the  people 
lius,  son  of  Antiochus,  and  Antlpi 
imhassadors,  came  unto  us  to  rent 
vith  us.  And  it  pleased  the  paopl 
inrably,  and  to  put  the  copy  of  (Iie 
orda,  lo  ihe  end  the  people  of  the 
1  memorial  thereof:  furthermore 
hereof  unto  Simon  the  high-pries 
4'eumeniug  lo  Rome  with  a  great 
and  pound  weight,  to  confirm  the  1 
vhen  the  people  heard,  ihey  said, 
3  Simon  and  his  sons  7  For  he, 
lOUse  of  his  father,  have  established 
ight  their  enemies  from  them,  and 
lien  they  wrote  it  in  tables  of  bma 
ITS  in  mount  Slon,  in  the  thivd  yea 
limon's  grateful  acknowledgment 
!ians,  and  his  munilicent  present, 
aat  the  Senate  ordered  HiUcius  Cor 
uls.  to  recommend  the  Jews  to  th 
Lucius,  consul  of  the  Romans,  uni 
rhe  Jews'  ambassadors, our  friends 
s  to  renew  the  old  friendship  a.nc 
limon  the  high-priest,  and  from  lli 
liey  brought  u  shield  of  gold  ol 
bought  ii  good  therefore  to  write 
ries,  ihal  they  should  do  them  n 
item,  their  cities  or  countries,  nor  ) 
dem.  It  seemed  also  good  to  us  Ii 
f  therefore  there  be  any  posiilent 
heir  country  unto  you,"delivi;r  th 
iriest,  that  he  may  punish  them  ac 
rhe  same  things  wtoie  be  likeivis 
nd  Attalus,to  Ariarathes,and  Arse 
nd  lo  Sampsames,  and  the  Lace 
nd  Myndui,  and  Sicyon,  and  Ca. 
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^5rl»9  and  Lycia,  and  Halicarnasstn,  aod  Rhodn«,  and  Pba- 
aelu,and  Cos,  and  Side,  and  Aradus,  and  Gortyna,  and  Cflodiia, 
and  Cypras  andX)yrene.  And  the  copy  hereof  they  wrote  to 
Bimon  the  high-priest." 

The  letter  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  besides  conceding  all  that 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  given  the  Jews,  authorised  Shnon 
to  coin  money  in  his  own  name,  and  thus  left  him  nothing  to 
desire  as  a  sovereign,  independent  prince.  He  added,  ^  And 
as  concerning  Jerusalem,  and  the  sanctuary,  let  them  be  free ; 
and  all  the  armour  that  thou  hast  made,  fortresses  that  thou 
hast  built,  and  keepest  in  thine  hands,  let  them  remain  unto 
thee^  And  if  any  thing  be.  or  shall  be,  owing  to  the  king, 
let  it  be  forgiven  thee  from  tnis  time  forth  for  evermore.  Fur- 
thermore, when  we  have  obtained  oar  kingdom,  we  will 
honour  thee,  and  thy  nation,  and  thy  temple,  with  great 
honour,  so  that  your  honour  shaU  be  known  throughout  the 
world."  Simon  availed  himself  of  the  uncommon  grant  to 
eoin  money ;  for  some  of  his  coins  are  extant,  and  bear  various 
hiacriptions  in  the  old  Samaritan  character. 

Secure  of  the  favour  of  Simon,  Antiochus  conducted  a  fleet 
and  many  troops  to  Seleucia ;  and  having  greatly  increased 
his  army,  till  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  thousand  foot  and 
eight  thousand  horse,  he  advanced  against  Tryphon.  The 
usurper  could  not  raise  troops  to  meet  him;  he  therefore 
retreated  to  Dora,  a  strong  place  near  Ptolemais,  but  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  defend  the  place,  he  fied  by  sea  to  Or- 
thoses, a  seaport  not  far  distant,  and  thence  departed  to  Apa- 
mea,  his  native  town,  where  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 

When  Antiochus  perceived  the  feebleness  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  indignantly  refused  the  aid  sent  him  by  Simon,  which 
consisted  of  two  thousand  men,  silver  and  gold,  and  much 
armour.  He  perhaps  pretended  that  the  smallness  of  the  ^ft 
sufficiently  justified  the  violation  of  the  promises  by  which 
he  had  propitiated  the  favour  of  the  Jews.  While  he  besieged 
Dora,  he  commissioned  Athenobius  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem, 
and  demand  Simon  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem, 
Joppa,  and  Gazara,  and  every  place  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Judea,  or  remit  for  the  latter  a  thousand  talents,  as  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  war  with  Syria.  The  messenger's 
report  to  his  master  confirmed  him  in  his  unjust  designs,  for 
he  declared  that  the  splendour  and  riches  of  Simon  and  the 
city  astonished  him.  This  excited  the  cupidity  of  Antiochus, 
and  the  answer  of  Simon  stirred  up  his  wrath.  '<  We  have,' 
said  the  Jewish  prince,  ^  neither  taken  other  men's  land,  nor 


il 

eo'tbu  irikieh  aHMrtiiketh  to  oUian,  bal  di«  ^biilaMt 
HI'  fathem,  whkli  our  enemies  had  wrongftiUy  in  iiiiiji 
ft  certain  time.  Wherefore  we,hBviitg  oppottunltjr,  boU 
inheritance  of  our  fathers.  And  whereaa  tnoa  Hfmniiitwl 
a  and  Qaasra,  albeit  they  did  great  harm  nato  the  people 
II  country,  yet  will  we  gire  an  hundred  talenie  for  Ibnt 
eunto  AlQenobins  answered  him  not  a  word."     Auift- 

instantly  ordered  Cendebeus,-  one  of  bis  most  diithi- 
bed  generals,  to  lead  a  considerable  army  agaiitt  tim 
L.  The  Syrian  general,  placing  a  large  garriaon  ia  O^ 
,  which  was  probably  a  strong  poaidoo,  on  the  road  W 
nlem,  preceded  to  lay  n'aste  the  diatricts  of  JuanW 
len  canae  up  John  from  Giazara,  and  tdd  Simon  tut  Si^ 
what  Cendebeus  had  done.  Wherefore  Simon  oalMt 
wo  eldest  sons,  Judsa  and  John,  and  said  unto  tban,.I 
my  brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  have  ever,  firam 
fonth  unto  this  day,  fought  against  the  enemies  of  it- 
;  and  things  have  prospered  so  well  in  oar  hands,  dMt 
u^e  delivered  Israel  oftentimea  But  now  1  am  dU,bb1 
ly  Qod's  mercy,  are  of  a  sufficient  age :  be  ye  inttaad  of 
ind  my  brotbet,  end  go  and  £ght  for  our  naticm,  and  ikt 
irom  Heaven  be  with  you.  So  he  chose  oat  of  the  eoUh 
wenty  thousand  men  of  war,  with  horsemen,  who  watt 
igarnst  Cendebeus,  and  reHed  that  night  at  Modin.  Ani 
a  as  they  rose  in  the  morning,  end  went  into  tb«  plun, 
>ld,  a  migidy  great  host,  both  of  footmen  and  hiiiiniiiiin, 
i  against  them :  howbeit  there  was  a  waler-broolc  b«twiat 
I.  So  be  and  his  people  pitched  over  against  them:  aoi 
n  h?  saw  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  go  over  the  WM- 
rook,  he  went  first  over  himself,  snd  then  the  men  saeii^ 

pained  through  after  him.  That  done,  he  divided  tui 
,  and  set  the  horsemen  in  the  midst  of  the  footmes:  ibr 
enemy's  hmsemen  were  very  many.  Then  sotmdad 
with  the  holy  trumpets :  whereupcm  Csndeben*  and  hii 
ivere  put  to  flight,  so  that  many  of  them  were  alain,  tnd 
remnant  gat  them  to  the  stronghold.  At  that  time  «sy 
IS,  John's  brother,  wounded :  but  John  siili  fbliowed  bAm 
),  until  he  came  to  Cedron,  which  Cendebeos  had  biuA 
hm  fled  even  unto  the  towers  in  the  fields  of  Aaaras, 
refore  be  burnt  it  with  fire:  M  that  there  werft  dain  of 
rahottw  tbonsBBd  men.  AAertnrd.  be  retoiiMd  into 
land  <rf  Indm  in  peace."  i 

lu  eaahatioQ  of  Simon's  sons  ronsed  tlw  wtvy  «r  Uvir 
faw&DlM,  iElot«y  Abi^«v«hp.  8«  gfwtyaijif  hmim 


IMT  fctq<iitd  imineiiie  wmMi.  Reo«i?iiig  wMi  giwt  dhow 
«f  cibctkm  hk  frtli«r-iii*law,  hfe  wife,  and  tlwir  soils  Mitthisf 
Mid  JqAss,  in  the  time  of  the  rich  feast  prepared  for  them,  he 
treacheroiisly  put  them  all  to  death,  and  sent  messengers  to 
kill  John  and  hn  two  sons,  in  his  hoase  at  Gkizani.  John 
was  apprized  of  their  coming,  and  speedily  sought  refiige  in 
Jerusalem,  before  Ptolemy  had  reached  that  city,  whose  gates 
were  shut  against  him.  This  event  planged  the  nation  into 
greiyt  perplexity,  but  they  were  consoled  by  reflection  on  the 
DMm  providence  which  had  preserved  John,  whom  they 
had  been  for  sometime  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  successor 
ff  iui  &fher,  whose  memory  was  dear  to  them,  and  his  mel- 
anckoly  end  universally  lamented.  Simon's  reign  of  eight 
tears  had  been  more  happy  and  prosperous  than  that  of  nis 
prsdeeessors.  The  statement  of  the  nistorian,  comparatively 
•peaking^  is  correct,  that  ^^  Judea  was  quiet  all  his  days ;  for 
he  sougfnt  the  good  of  his  nation  in  such  wise,  as  that  ever- 
taete  ms  authority  and  honour  pleased  them  well.  And  as 
he  was  honourable  in  all  his  acts,  so  in  this,  that  he  took 
fcppe  for  an  haven,  and  made  an  entrance  to  the  isles  of  the 
•ea;  and  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his  nition,  and  recovered 
the  country ;  and  gathered  together  a  great  number  of  cap- 
lives,  and  had  the  dominion  of  Gazara,  and  Bethsura,  aiid 
the  tower  out  of  the  which  he  took  all  uncleanness ;  neither 
was  there  any  that  resisted  him.  Then  did  they  till  their 
gromnd  in  peace,  and  the  earth  gave  her  increase,  and  the 
trees  of  the  field  their  fruit  The  ancient  men  sat  all  in  the 
itreets,  communing  together  of  good  things,  and  the  young 
men  put  on  g^rious  and  warlike  apparel.  He  provided  vie- 
taab  for  the  cities,  and  set  in  them  ail  manner  of  munition. 
•0  that  hb  honourable  name  was  renowned  unto  the  end  or 
ths  world.  He  made  peace  in  the  land,  and  Israel  rejoiced 
with  great  joy :  for  every  man  sat  under  his  vine  and  his  fig^ 
tree^  and  there  was  none  to  fray  them :  neither  was  there  any 
left  in  the  land  to  fight  against  them :  yea,  the  kings  them- 
Mlves  were  overthrown  in  those  days.  Moreover,  he  strenfth- 
ened  all  those  of  his  people  that  were  brought  low:  the  law 
he  searched  out,  and  every  contemner  of  the  law  and  wicked 
person,  he  took  away.  He  beautified  the  sanctuary,  and 
muidpfied  the  vessels  of  the  temple." 

loha,  •ttmamed  Hyreanus,  inherited  ths  vigoreiis  talents 
and  the  patriotic  sprit  of  his  fitmily.  He  waa  at  once  aeoept- 
ad  u  ditt  sueciMor  of  hit  ihiher,  a.  o.  185,  and  Us  lifii  aug- 
4m^  ffitfif  of  hit  niiiatt^    Vk^  -'inttridafv  AalsMiy. 


■•mm  mtaaamm  vtmnrn.  IS 

v*  wdd  Wut,  whom  Ike  dextMoai  hoDter  tuu  ^  eprind 
Ui  P^^i  S^owlin^,  fled  from  JerusBlem,  &nd  sougiit  re- 
;s  in  Dagon,  onA  of  the  fortreMes  above  Jericho.  Having 
vain  tried  to  seduce  Mme  of  the  principal  persona  to  aaf- 
t  his  illegal  pretensions  to  the  supreme  power,  he  became 

tnitor  of  his  country.  He  wrote  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and 
dged  hunself  to  deliver  Judea  into  his  hands,  on  conditioD 
tecmving  the  appointment  of  governor.  He  had  not,  how- 
:c,  courage  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Syrian  troops.     Terrified 

the  appearance  of  Hyrcanns,  whose  troops  laid  siege  to 
igon,  ne  escaped  to  Philadelphia  in  Asia-Minor.  The 
nre  history  of  this  rich,  but  rile  and  contemptible  person, 
jnimono. 

The  calamitous  state  of  the  Jews  encouraged  Antiochua 
ielea  to  lead  a  large  army  into  Judea.  "  Hyrcanns  was  ob- 
ed  to  shut  himself  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  sustained  a 
ig  uege  with  incredible  valour.  Reduced  at  length  to  the 
t  extremity  for  want  of  provisions,  he  caused  proposals  of 
ice  to  be  made  to  the  king.  His  condition  was  not  known 
[be  camp.  Those  who  were  about  the  king's  person  pressed 
-  —  take  the  advantage  of  ihe  present  occasion  for  «- 


minadng  the  Jewish  nation.  They  represented  to  him,  re- 
rrin^  to  pest  ages,  that  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt 
impious  wretches,  hated  bv  the  gods,  and  abhorred  by  men : 
.t  they  were  enemies  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  they  had 
communication  with  any  but  those  of  their  own  sect,  and 
uld  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  have  any  &miliaricy  with  other 
iple  ;  that  they  did  not  adore  the  same  gods  ;  tnat  they  bad 
/»,  customs,  and  a  religion,  entirely  different  from  tlmt  of 
other  nations ;  that  therefore  they  well  deserved  to  be  treated 
other  nations  with  equal  contempt,  and  to  be  tendered  ha- 
d  for  h^red  ;  and  that  all  people  ought  to  unite  in  extirpa* 
g  them.  Diodorus  Stculus,  as  well  as  Josephus,  says,  k 
s  from  the  pure  effect  of  the  generosity  and  clemency  of 
itiochus,  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  not  entirely  destroyed 
this  occasion."  Probably,  however,  their  deliverance 
^ht  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  circumstances  at  that  time  of 
I  Syrian  empire.  Antiochus,  doubtless,  was  aware  ibat  the 
rthians  contemplated  to  add  Syria  to  their  dominions,  and 
re  prepared  lo  invade  it  under  the  pretence  of  re-establishing 
ig  Demetrius,  their  prisoner,  on  his  ihrona.  To  avert  thii 
a^et,  Antiochus  resolved  to  advance  into  Partbia,  and  he 
mUy  thonght  it  was  more  his  interest  la  make  Hyrcaniu 
■Uy^ihui-e  reveBgefiil  wwiy.  Be  this  a*  it  may,  ha  i» 
tta-B.  a  ' 
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^nlod  not  tbe  opinions  of  bis  cotutiemy  who  tonffat  the  ««%- 

jugation  of  Judea,  and  granted  the  Jews  peace ;  not,  however, 
on  favourable  terms,  for  he  demanded  that  the  besieged  should 
surrender  their  arms ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  demolished ;  and  that  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
the  king  for  Joppa,  and  for  the  other  cities  which  the  Jews 
had  out  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  citadel  commaoding  the  tem- 
ple, which  had  been  erased,  and  the  lofty  site  of  it,  leTelled, 
should  be  rebuilt,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  troops.  The 
latter  condition  Hyrcanus  evaded,  by  paying  five  hundred 
talents.  The  capitulation  was  executed,  and  a  brother  of  the 
Jewish  prince,  and  some  other  great  personages,  were  sent 
hostages  to  secure  the  observance  of  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty. 

Hyrcanus  accompanied  Antiochus  in  his  fatal  expedition 
into  the  East,  and  largely  shared  in  the  triumphs  of  the  first 
campaign,  wben  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  laden  with  military 
glory.  Antiochus  dispersed  his  army  over  the  conquered  pro- 
rinces,  which  included  all  which  had  originally  belcmged  to 
the  Seleucidse,  except  Parthia.  The  inhabitants  were  plun- 
dered, and  in  one  of  the  insurrections  that  followed,  Antiochus 
was  slain.  His  throne  was  taken  possession  of  by  Demetrius, 
who  had  been  liberated,  and  sent  by  the  Parthians,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  into  Syria,  in  order  to  compel  Antiochus  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  Parthia. 

From  this  time  the  Syrian  power  was  crushed  by  seditions, 
anarchy,  or  revolutions,  till  at  last  it  was  reduced  into  a  Ro- 
man province.  The  Egyptians  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  afiairs  to  interfere  with  those  of  other  nations ;  and  the 
other  nations  usually  opposed  to  the  Jews  were  not  in  a  state 
to  do  them  much  injury.  Hyrcanus  was  thus  left  to  pursue, 
without  interruption,  the  schemes  which  he  deemed  calculated 
to  advance  the  interests  of  his  people.  He  greatly  augmented 
his  army,  and,  to  effect  this,  employed  mercenary  troops,  a 
custom  equally  opposed  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  to  the 
example  of  all  the  pious  kings  and  princes  of  Israel,  in  past 
generations.  To  supply  his  finances,  Josephus  reports,  that 
he  opened  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  others  of  the  ancient 
kings,  in  hope  of  finding  treasures,  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
improbable  story  of  the  historian,  he  was  not  disappointed ; 
but  he  took  only  a  portion,  amounting  to  three  thousand  ta- 
lents. Having  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  he 
made  an  invasion  into  Syria,  and  captured  aeveial  eitie&  He 
next  reduced  Shechem  and  Gerizim,  and  demoliabad  the  8a 


n  tennk,  two  hundred  yean  after  ita  erection.  Hie 
30  before  the  ChristiaD  era  nas  memomble  for  the  com- 
ubjiigatioD  of  the  Idunieans,  who  were  compelled,  by 
Dus,  [o  emigrate  from  iheir  lands,  or  submit  to  circum- 
aad  the  laws  of  Moses.  From  this  date  ihey  ceased  to 
iwQ  as  a  nation,  for  all  who  were  not  incorporated  with 
■vn  were  dispersed  and  ming'led  with  other  nations, 
'eds  of  years  earlier  they  were  warned  by  the  prophet, 
eir  continued  existence  was  suspended  by  Heaven  on 
on  of  their  humbly  uniting  with  the  Jews,  whom  they 
ways  hated  and  persecuted  ;  Isa.  xxi.  11,  12. 
lUt  this  time  Hyrcanus,  probably  to  guard  himself 
t  any  machinations  of  Demetriu;,  who  had  repossessed 
f  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  of 
Josephus  thus  writes ;  "  Fanius,  son  of  Marcus,  the 
,  gathered  the  senate  together  on  the  eighth  day  before 
3  of  Febuary,  in  the  senate-house,  when  Lucius  Man- 
le  son  of  Lucius,  of  the  Mentine  tribe,  and  Caius  Sem- 
s,  the  son  of  Caiua,  of  the  Falernian  tribe,  were 
L     The  occasion  was,  that  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the 

of  the  Jews,  Simon,  the  son  of  Dositheus,  and  Apo^ 

the  son  of  Alexander,  and  Diodorus,  the  son  of  Jason, 
ere  good  and  virtuous  men,  had  somewhat  to  propose 
hat  teugve  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  which 
ed  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  about  other  pub- 
irs,  who  desired  that  Joppa,  and  the  havens, and  Oaza- 
i  the  springs  of  Jordan,  and  the  several  other  cities  and 
lea  of  theirs,  which  Aniiochus  had  taken  from  them  id 
r,  contrary  lo  the  decree  of  the  senate,  might  be  restored 
a  ;  and  that  it  might  not  be  lawful  for  the  king's  troops 
I  through  their  country,  and  the  countries  of  those  that 
bject  to  them :  and  that  what  attempts  Antiochus  had 
luring  that  war,  without  the  decree  of  the  senate,  might 
levoid:  and  that  they  would  send  ambassadors,  who 

take  care  that  restitution  be  made  them  of  what  Antio- 
lad  taken  from  them,  end  that  they  should  make  an  es- 
of  the  country  that  had  been  laid  waste  in  the  war: 
at  they  would  grant  ihem  letters  of  protection  lo  the 
and  free  people,  in  order  to  their  quiet  return  home. 

therefore  decreed  as  to  these  points,  to  renew  theii 
I  of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  with  these  good 
ind  who  were  sent  by  a  good  and  a  friendly  people. — 
I  to  the  letters  desired,  their  answer  was,  that  the  senate 

eonault  about  that  matter  when  their  own  afiain  would 
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gite  them  ieave,  and  that  they  would  endeavour,  for  the  tims 
to  come,  that  no  like  injury  should  be  done  them :  and  that 
their  praetor  Fanius  should  give  them  money  out  of  the  public 
treasury  to  bear  their  expenses  home.  And  thus  did  Fanius 
dismiss  the  Jewish  ambassadors,  and  gave  them  money  out  of 
the  public  treasury ;  and  gave  the  decree  of  the  senate  to  those 
that  were  to  conduct  them,  and  to  take  care  that  they  should 
return  home  in  safety."  Adversity-  had  produced  no  salutary 
effect  on  the  mind,  dispositions,  habits,  or  manners  of  Deme- 
trius. He  was  universally  dreaded  or  hated  on  account  of  his  ' 
tyranny,  haughtiness,  and  sensuality ;  and  the  Syrians  exulted 
in  the  opportunity  to  revolt,  while  he  was  with  his  troops  in 
Egypt  assisting  Cleopgtra  to  depose  her  most  profligate  and 
savage  husband,  Ptolemy  Physcon.  The  latter,  in  revenge, 
choose  Alexander  Zebina,  the  son  of  a  broker  in  Alexandria, 
to  proceed  to  Syria,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  being  the  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  claim  the  crown.  The  Syrians  hailed 
the  impostor,  and,  following  him,  defeated  Demetrius,  who 
had  returned  to  subdue  the  insurgents.  His  army  being  de- 
stroyed ordispersed,  Demetrius  sought  an  asylum  in  Tyre ;  but 
the  citizens  put  him  to  death.  Zebina  strengthened  his  power 
by  a  friendly  alliance  with  Hyrcanus,  who,  like  Simon,  seems  to 
have  concerned  himself  little  who  reigned  in  Syria,  provided 
its  sovereign  permitted  the  Jews  to  enjoy  their  liberty  and  in- 
dependence. Alexander  Zebina  had  been  secretly  supported 
by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  the  late  king  Demetrius ;  ana  he  di- 
vided with  her  the  kingdom.  In  consequence  of  her  eldest 
son  Seleucus  having  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
she  sought  an  interview  with  him,  and  pierced  him  with  a 
dart  This  occasioned  the  revolt  of  some  provinces,  and  Cleo- 
patra saw  it  expedient  to  call  her  second  son,  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus,  from  Athens,  where  he  had  been  placed  for  his  educa- 
tion. Proclaiming  him  king,  she  ruled  in  his  name,  and  was 
assisted  by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  who  deserted  Zebina,  because 
he  declined  to  acknowledge  himself  a  tributary  to  Egj'pt. 
Young  Grypus  married  Tryphaena,  a  daughter  of  Physcon, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Egyptian  troops  overcame  Zebina.  He 
soon  after  put  his  mother  to  death.  Her  son,  Antiochus  Cy- 
zicenes,  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  was  not  long  in  claiming  the 
crown,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  multitudes.  After 
various  combats,  the  brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them.  Antiochus  Cyzicenes  reigned  over  Ccelo-Syria, 
and  fixed  on  E^amascus  for  his  capital;  Antioch  was  the  resi- 
diuice  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  who  was  regarded  as  sovensigA 
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l:tke  other  proTJoces.  Both  these  princefl  passed  a  sfaoft 
«al  of  peace  in  the  indulgence  of  ibe  most  debasing' pleas- 
,  and  tde  Syrian  kingdom  was  afterwards  almost  ruined 
Jieir  wars,  and  the  contentions  of  their  heirs  or  rival 
lants  for  tbe  crown.  The  Syrians  at  length,  lo  rid  ihem- 
«  of  the  turbulent  and  blooay  race  of  the  Seleucidm,  of- 
I,  B.  c.  83,  the  crown  to  Tigranes,  kiog  of  Armenia,  who 
issed  almosl  the  entire  kiagdoiu,  in  peace,  eighteen  years. 
'hile  Egypt  and  Syria  were  gradually  fading  away,  or 
luned  by  tyranny,  insurrections,  or  anarchy,  Hyrcanus 
rned  Judea  with  wisdom,  and  raised  her  to  distinction, 
to  commaDd  the  continued  respect  of  the  proud  and  pros- 
aa  Romans.  He  completely  subdued  the  Samaritans, 
had  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  injure  the  Jewish 
le.  They  in  vain  procured  troops  from  Egypt  and  Sy- 
)  oppose  him.  These,  indeed  prevented  some  time  the 
if  their  strong  capital.  But,  after  a  siege  of  a  whole  year, 
bich  the  citizens  suffered  inexpressible  calamities,  Sama- 
;1I,  and  was  completely  destroyed.  Hyrcanus,  by  collect- 
ill  tbe  streams  in  tbe  vicinity,  rendered  the  site  a  waste, 
hich  no  traces  of  a  city  remained,  till  the  lime  of  Herod, 
raised  in  its  place  a  fine  city,  which  he  named  Sebaste, 
Dnour  of  Augustus.  Hyrcanus  also  conquered  all  the 
try  of  the  PhilistiDcs,  and  Galilee,  and  shed  a  lustre  on 
ewish  people  far  more  splendid  than  had  been  seen  from 
ime  of  their  restoration  from  Babylon.  The  Jews  were 
highly  honoured  by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and,  after  his 
1,  by  Cleopatra,  tbe  repudiated  wife  of  his  most  unworthy 
ler  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

'  the  stale  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  during  the  government 
yrcanus,  Josepbus,  observes,  that  then  ■'  not  only  those  who 
I  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judca  were  in  prosperity,  but  alsothose 
em  that  were  at  Alexandria,  and  in  Egypt)  and  Cyprus ; 
'leopaira  the  queen  was  at  variance  witn  her  son  Ptole- 
who  was  called  Lathyrus,  and  appointed  for  her  generals, 
[cias  and  Ananias,  tbe  sons  of  that  Onias  who  built  the 
lie  in  the  prefecture  of  Hcliopolis,  like  that  at  Jerusalem, 
ve  have  elsewhere  related.  Cleopatra  intrusted  these 
with  her  army  ;  and  did  nothing  without  their  advice,  as 
30  of  Cappadocia  attests,  when  he  saiih  thus: — Now  the 
ter  part,  both  those  that  came  lo  Cyprus  with  us,  nod  those 
were  sent  afterward  thither,  revolted  to  Ptolemy  imraedi- 
r;  only  those  that  were  called  Onias'e  party  being  Jews, 
inued 'ifi^thful,  because  their  countryman  Chelciu^^nd 
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Ananias  were,  in  chief  fiivour  with  the  queen.  Theae  are  the 
words  of  Strabo.  However,  this  prosperous  state  of  a&irs 
moved  the  Jews  to  envy  Hyrcanus ;  but  they  that  were  the 
worst  disposed  to  him  were  the  Pharisees,  who  are  one  of  the 
sects  of  the  Jews,  as  we  have  informed  you  already.  These 
have  so  great  a  power  over  the  multitude,  that  when  they  say 
'  anything-  against  the  king  or  against  the  high-priest,  they  are 
presently  believed.  Now  Hyrcanus  was  a  disciple  of  theirs, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  them.  And  when  he  once  invited 
them  to  a  ieast,  and  entertained  them  very  kindly,  when  he 
saw  them  in  a  good  humour,  he  began  to  say  to  them,  That 
they  knew  he  was  desirous  to  be  a  righteous  man,  and  to  do  all 
things  whereby  he  might  please  God,  which  was  the  profession 
of  the  Pharisees  also.  However,  he  desired ,  if  they  observed  him 
offending  in  any  point,  and  going  out  of  the  right  way,  they 
would  call  him  back  and  correct  him.  On  which  occasion 
they  attested  to  his  being  entirely  virtuous ;  with  which  com- 
mendation he  was  well  pleased ;  but  still  there  was  one  of  his 
guests  there,  whose  name  was  Eleazar,  a  man  of  an  ill  temper, 
and  delighting  in  seditious  practices.  This  man  said, '  Since 
thou  desirest  to  know  the  truth,  if  thou  wik  be  righteous  in  earn- 
est, lay  down  the  high-priesthood,  and  content  thyself  with  the 
civil  government  of  the  people.'  And  when  ho  desired  to 
know  for  what  cause  he  ought  to  lay  down  the  high-priest- 
hood, the  other  replied,  *  We  have  heard  it  from  old  men,  that 
thy  mother  had  been  a  captive  under  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.'  This  story  was  false,  and  Hyrcanus  was  pro- 
evoked  against  him ;  and  all  the  Pharisees  had  a  very  great 
indignation  against  him.  Now  there  was  one  Jonathan,  a 
very  great  friend  of  Hyrcanus,  but  of  the  sect  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  whose  notions  are  quite  contrary  to  those  of  the  Phari- 
sees ;  he  told  Hyrcanus  that  Eleazar  had  cast  such  a  reproach 
upon  him,  according  to  the  common  sentiments  of  all  the 
Pharisees,  and  that  this  would  be  made  manifest  if  he  would 
but  ask  him  the  question.  What  punishment  they  thought  this 
man  deserved  ? — for  that  he  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
reproach  was  not  laid  on  him  with  their  approbation,  if  they 
were  for  punishing  him  as  his  crime  deserved.  So  the  Phari- 
sees made  answer,  That  he  deserved  stripes  and  bonds;  but 
that  it  did  not  seem  right  to  punish  reproaches  with  death ; 
and  indeed  the  Pharisees,  even  upon  other  occasions,  are  not 
apt  to  be  severe  in  punishments.  At  this  gentle  sentence, 
Hyrcanus  was  very  angry,  and  thought  that  this  man  re- 
proached him  by  their  approbation.     It  was  this  Jonathan  who 
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r  iiritated  him,  and  influenced  him  so  far,  that  he  made 
iawe  the  party  of  ihe  Pharisees,  and  abolish  the  decreed 
lad  imposed  on  the  people,  and  punish  those  that  ob- 
1  them.  From  this  source  arose  that  haired  which  ha 
is  sons  met  with  from  the  multitude.  But  when  Hyr- 
had  put  an.dnd  lo  this  sedition,  he  after  that  lived  hap- 
And  administered  the  government  in  the  best  manner 
ne  years,  and  then  died,  leaving  behind  him  five 
was  esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  ihe  three  privi- 


irty-one  years,  and  then  died,  leaving  behind  him  five 
He  was  esteemed  by  God  worthy  of  the  three  privi- 
— the  government  of  his  nation,  the  dignity  of  the  tiigh- 


lood,  and  prophecy  ;  for  God  was  with  him,  and  enabled 
)  know  futurities  ;  and,  in  particular,  that,  as  to  his  two 
sons,  he  foretold  that  they  would  not  long  continue  in 
iremment  of  public  aSkirs  ;  whose  unhappy  catasttophft 
e  worth  our  description,  that  we  may  thence  learn  how 
nuch  they  were  inferior  to  their  Other's  liappiness." 


..  t 


CHAPTER  II. 


]  REIGN  OF  THE  MACCABEAN  KINGS. 

Thb  popularity  of  the  Maccabean  family  ceased  with  prince 
Hyicanus.  The  people  never  forgave  bis  alliance  with  the 
8a!dducee8.  This  sect  consisted  chiefly  of  men  of  rank  and 
pleasure.  The  multitude  admired  and  followed  the  Pharisees, 
who,  by  high  pretensions  to  patriotism,  disinterested  zeal  for 
religion  and  sacred  reverence  for  every  religious  observance, 
sanctioned  by  Moses,  or  by  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  daz- 
zled and  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting,  and 
perverted  their  judgments,  so  that  they  either  wholly  over- 
looked or  justified  the  unsatiable  ambition,  and  implacable 
antipathies  and  resentments  of  their  leaders,  and  discredited 
every  report  of  their  secret  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  and 
licentiousness.  And  the  character  and  conduct  oi  the  descend- 
ants of  Hyrcanus,  who  succeeded  him  in  power,  were  not 
adapted  to  undermine  the  influence,  or  expose  the  evil  deeds 
of  religious  hypocrites.  He  was  scarcely  numbered  with  the 
dead  when  his  eldest  son  Aristobulus,  uiscovered  no  respect 
for  his  memory,  or  natural  aflcction  for  his  kindred.  Selnsh- 
ness  and  vanity  swayed  his  heart ;  and  made  him  a  prey  to  the 
intrigues  of  those  who  knew  how  to  awaken  in  him  imaginary 
fears  or  delusive  hopes.  To  guard  against  any  sudden  insur- 
rection or  tumult  in  the  city,  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
from  the  subtlety,  power,  and  malice  of  his  popular  enemies, 
he  erected  a  castle  or  palace  in  a  strong  position,  in  which  he 
and  his  successors  ever  aflcr  resided,  till  the  dominion  of  Judea 
passed  to  another  race.  Simon  having  e razed  the  tower  which 
commanded  the  temple,  and  which  had  been  long  almost  unin- 
terruptedly occupied  by  a  Syrian  garrison,  Hyrcanu& judged 
it  expedient  to  raise  strong  fortifications  around  the  temple. 
Within  these  he  erected,  on  a  lofty  rock,  his  pi  lace  of  polished 
marble,  and  employed  every  means  to  render  it  invulnerable. 
It  wai  named  at  first  Baris  or  Castle,  which  Herod  afterward 
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mgod  for  AnioDia,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Marcus  An- 

s. 

pcaous,  before  hia  decease,  had  cotnmined  (he  ^vem- 

to  his  wife,  and  odvised  her  to  appoinE  any  of  hia  sons, 
iom  she  had  most  confidence,  to  conduct,  under  her  di- 
>fi,  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Her  eldest  son  Arislobulus, 
ip  no  inclination  to  be  g'uided  by  her  i^isdom,  instantly 
aimed  himself  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  assumed 
>fly  title  of  kin^.  He  is  said  to  have  loved  and  admired 
■reeks ;  and  he  certainly  surpassed  them  not  in  moral  ex- 
ica.  His  first  royal  act  was  to  embnie  his  hands  in  the 
,  of  his  venerable  mother,  to  secure  himself  in  the  possei- 
of  sovereign  power.  She  was  imprisoned  and  starved 
Nth ;  all  his  brothers  were  shut  up  in  prison,  except  An- 
ns, whom  he  loved,  or  whose  services  he  was  not  willing 
«.  Being  not  less  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a  conqueror 
of  royal  titles,  he  invaded  Iturea,  the  region  lying  north- 
>f  the  inheritance  of  Manaeseh,  and  stretching  to  Damas- 

It  derived  its  name  from  its  ancient  inhabitants,  the  de- 
lants  of  Itur  or  Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael ;  from 
n  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Israelites,  sometime  ^fter  their 
rest  of  Canaan  ;  1  Chron.  v.  18 — 2'2.  And  the  fact  that 
oDce  occupied  it  may  have  induced  Aristobulus  to  regard 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Land.     This  opinion  is  the  more  pro- 

from  the  eircumstance,that  when  the  inhabitants  were  at 
ime  subdued,  the  Jews  compelled  them  either  to  emigrate 
be  circumcised  and  obey  ine  laws  of  Moaes.  In  conso- 
le of  an  attack  of  disease,  Aristobulus  soon  returned  to 
alem,  and  lefl  Antigonus  to  prosecute  the  war.  Jealous 
I  influence  over  the  king,  the  queen  and  court  conspired 
ttroy  him.  They  succeeded  in  exciting  the  enfeebled 
vicked  prince  to  suspect  hia  fidelity,  and,  by  an  act  of 
ilteal  deception,  stimulated  him  to  order  his  guards  to 
er  him.  Antigonus  entering  Jerusalem  in  triumph,  du- 
the  festival  of  tents,  instantly  ascended,  in  full  armour,  to 
tmple,  to  render  thanks  for  the  complete  success  which 
id  obtained.  His  enemies  appealed  to  the  king  if  thia 
lot  proof  sufficient  of  his  treacherous  designs,  and  sug- 
'    '  '     ■  .  ■     .    .  ■  .  |[|j 


1  that  were  he  to  summon  him  tahis  presence,  he  would 
ppear  unarmed.  To  put  him  to  the  test,  the  king  re- 
ed him  to  risit  him  but  not  in  his  warlike  dress  ;  and,  at 
ime  time,  commanaed  the  royal  guards  to  kill  him,  if  hA 
«ched  in  hia  armour.  The  queen  enjoined  the  measeo- 
o  delirei  the  opposite  message.     And  as  he  posMd 
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tbroagh  a  subterranean  gallery,  which  Hyrcanm  had  con- 
structed between  the  palace  and  the  temple,  he  was  asaasBi- 
Dated  by  the  guards.  Aristobulus  soon  discovered  the  truth, 
and  the  guilt  of  murder  kindled  a  fire  in  his  conscience  which 
hastened  his  end,  and  rendered  him  inexpressibly  miserable. 
Josephus  remarks,  that  ^^  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  his 
soul  was  constantly  disturbed  at  the  thoughts  of  what  he  had 
done,  till  his  very  bowels  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  intoler 
able  grief  he  was  under,  he  threw  up  a  great  quantity  c. 
blood.  And,  as  one  of  those  servants  that  attended  him  car- 
ried out  that  blood,  he,  by  some  supernatural  providence,  slip- 
ped and  fell  down  in  the  very  place  where  Antiflomia  had 
been  slain ;  and  so  he  spilt  some  of  the  murderer's  blood  upon 
the  spots  of  the  blood  of  him  that  had  been  murdered,  which 
still  appeared.  Hereupon  a  lamentable  cry  arose  among  the 
spectators,  as  if  the  servant  had  spilled  the  blood  on  piurpose 
in  that  place;  and,  as  the  king  heard  that  cry,  he  inquired  what 
was  the  cause  of  it;  and  while  nobody  durst  tell  him,  he 
pressed  them  so  much  the  more  to  let  him  know  what  was  the 
matter ;  so,  at  length,  when  he  had  threatened  them,  and  forced 
them  to  speak  out,  they  told ;  whereupon  he  burst  into  teais, 
and  groaned,  and  said,  ^  So  I  perceive  I  am  not  like  to  escape 
the  ail-seeing  eye  of  God,  as  to  the  great  crimes  I  have  com- 
mitted ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  blood  of  m  v  kinsman  pursues 
me  hastily.  O  thou  most  impudent  body  1  how  long  wilt  thou 
retain  a  soul  that  ought  to  die,  on  account  of  that  punisiuneDt 
it  ought-to  suffer  for  a  mother  and  a  brother  slain !  how  long 
shall  I  myself  spend  my  blood  drop  by  drop!  let  them  take  it 
all  at  once;  and  let  their  ghosts  no- longer  be  disappointed  by 
a  few  parcels  of  my  bowels  offered  to  them.'  As  soon  as  he 
had  said  these  words,  he  presently  died,  when  he  had  reigned 
no  longer  than  a  year." 

The  queen  immediately  liberated  the  brothers,  and  raised 
Alexander,  surnamed  Jaunseus,  to  the  throne.  He  com- 
manced  his  reign  by  killing  one  of  his  brethren,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  treason,  b.  c.  105.  He  had  to  struggle  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  with  civil  war  or  foreign  enemies, 
but  finally  triumphed,  and  disgraced  bis  last  years  by  unre- 
strained sensual  indulgences.  Several  important  cities  depen- 
dent on  Svria  or  Judea  revolted,  and  had  called  in  the  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had  been  permitted  by  his  moth^ 
Cleopatra  to  reign  over  Cyprus,  after  she  had  deposed  him 
from  the  throne  of  Egypt.  His  army  defeated  that  of  Jan* 
Assus,  near  the  banks  ot  the  Jordan.    Of  fifiy  thousand  whom 


m  led  A>  betde,  few  were  not  eitfaer  Idlled  or  tetceo  pTJtf- 
and  the  eDemy  proceeded,  without  oppoeition,  to  lay 
the  whole  country.  The  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews  seemea 
vened  by  Cleopatra,  who  advanced  lo  the  support  of 
ua  It  was  not,  however,  from  fFiendahip  to  nim  that 
iivered  the  Jews,  but  from  the  apprehenaioa  that  if  her 
ouM  possess  Judea  and  Phenicia,  he  would  apeedly  al 
lo  recover  KgypL  On  the  appearance  of  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemy  jud^  it  expedient  to  return  io  Cyprus  ;  and 
I  some  Battered  Cleopatra  that  she  mig'ht  easily  take 
lion  of  Jndee,  yet  by  the  advice  of  her  chief  servants, 
ere  Jews,  she  very  soon  departed  to  Egypt  From 
le  Jannsus  extended  his  dominions,  aithougn  not  with- 
^aional  lepnlsea,  and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  soldiers, 
clories  had,  however,  no  charms  to  procure  him  tho 
latioD  or  applause  of  his  subjects.  Pursuing  the  policy 
rather  in  relation  to  the  Pharisees,  that  sect  poisoned 
ads  of  the  people,  who,  by  repeated  tumults  and  insnr- 
,s,  brought  on  themselves  eiireme  wretchedness.  Jan- 
wrceiving  his  danger,  from  the  machinations  and  power 
ambhious  and  revengeful  enemies,  procured  from  Pisi- 
1  Cilicia  six  thousand  men,  who,  as  a  guard,  accom- 
him  everywhere.  This  scheme  was  moFe  calculated 
ime  then  allay  the  wrath  of  the  Pharisees.  In  one  of 
wditiooH  against  the  Arabians,  his  army  was  entirelr 
red.  On  his  return  lo  Jerusalem,  the  multitude  cast  on 
hority,  and  hoped  to  overcome  him  before  he  could 
new  army.  He,  however,  quickly  found  troops  to  aub- 
lem,  A  civil  war  now  prevailed  six  years,  during 
about  fifty  thousand  of  the  rebels  were  cut  off  When 
ly  losses  they  were  unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field, 
tugbc  en  asylum  in  Belhome,  a  city  or  fortress  un- 
L.  Having  captured  it,  he  carried  eight  hundred  to  Je- 
a,  and  crucified  thero  all  in  one  day,  on  a  spot  where 
.  his  wives  and  concubines  could  survey  their  last  ago- 
When  they  were  fixed  on  crosses,  he  ordered  his  sol- 
3  cut  the  thoats  of  their  wives  and  children,  in  their 
ce.  This  savage  deed  was  followed  with  peace  to  the 
ring  citizens,  b.  c.  86  ;  but  he  continued  lo  carry  on  war 
ime  longer  with  success,  and  then  surrendered  himself 
mperance,  and  died  after  an  unenviable  reign  of  Iwenty- 
^ears.  He  left  two  young  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristo- 
and  appointed  Alexandra,  his  wife,  to  administer  tha 
iment,  aud  urged  her  to  put  herself  under  the  directioB 
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•i  the  Phtritees.  At  bia  death,  aocordki^  to  Jbeepinny  the 
Jaws  had  acquired  many  cities,  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
Syrians,  Idumeans,  and  Phenicians.  Thus,  on  the  coast  they 
possessed  Strato's  Tower,  Apollonia,  Joppa,  Jamnia,  Ashdoa, 
Gaza,  Anthedon,  Raphia,  and  Rhinocolura;  in  the  middle  of 
the  country,  near  to  Idumea,  Adora,  and  Marissa;  near  the 
country  of  Samaria,  mount  Carmel  and  mount  Tabor,  Scy- 
thopohs,  and  Gradara;  of  the  country  of  the  Gaulonitis,  Seleu- 
cia,  and  Gabala ;  in  the  country  of  Moab,  Heshbon,  and  Me- 
daba,  and  Oronas,  Gelithon,  Zara,  the  valley  of  the  Cilices, 
and  Pella ;  but  the  latter  had  been  destroyed  because  its  inha- 
bitants had  resolutely  refused  to  adopt  the  Jewish  religion. 

The  Pharisees  no  sooner  found  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  power,  than  they  became  enthusiastically  loyaL  They  ea* 
logised  the  late  king,  whom  they  had  hated  and  revilea,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  who  had  ever  ruled  over  Israel ; 
and  they  celebrated  his  funeral  with  greater  pomp  and  mag- 
nificence than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  their  re- 
venge was  insatiable.  They  recalled  all  of  their  parh^  who 
had  been  exiled  for  political  offences ;  and  incessandy  laboured 
to  procure  the  banishment  or  death  of  all  who  had  been  most 
distinguished  for  their  fidelity  to  the  late  government  Hyr- 
canus  was  ilbambitious,  and  disposed  to  peace ;  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  dignity  of  high-priest,  and  submitted  to  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Pharisees.  They  hasted  to  repeal  the  decree 
^hich  the  noble  John  Hyrcanus  had  promulgated,  abolishing 
their  traditionary  laws  and-rites.  These  they  universally  en- 
forced ;  and  nothing  provoked  their  indignation  and  exposed 
to  their  vengeance  more  than  neglect  of  these  traditions, 
which  from  this  time  continued  to  be  deemed  more  important 
than  the  inspired  revelations  of  heaven. 

^ristobulus  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  supported  all  his  father's  friends.  Their  enemies  were 
implacable ;  and  they  perceived  their  ruin  inevitable,  if  the 
queen  interposed  not  to  save  them.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
her  reign,  they  boldly  united,  and  obtained  an  interview, 
which  happily  terminated  in  her  authorising  them  to  reside 
in  any  of  toe  cities  or  places  favoured  with  garrisons,  except 
those  in  which  her  treasures  were  deposited.  She  found  two 
advantages  in  that  conduct ;  the  first  was,  that  their  enemies 
dared  not  attack  them  in  those  fortresses,  where  they  would 
have  their  forces ;  the  second,  that  they  would  always  be  a  body 
of  reserve  upon  which  she  could  rely  upon  on  any  rupture 
with  the  P-harisees.    The  only  great  event  in  relation  to  Judea 
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M  nign  of  Aleiandrs  troa  the  approkcb  of  «  gmt  army 
«  vicinity,  aeder  the  able  king  of  Anneiiia,  TigiHtiefl, 
nn  the  Syrian!  had  chosra  for  their  king.  Though  the 
>  iiad  a  iBTge  anny,  yat  they  had  no  hope  of  being  able 
mtend  against  Ihia  powerful  prince.  The  news  that  he 
laid  siege  to  Ptoleoiais  t^irew  the  whole  nation  into  the 
iteM  consternation.  The  queen  immediately  leot  hitn 
e  and  valuable  presents.  He  gave  her  ambassadors  a 
:iana  reception ;  but  she  owed  her  safety  to  the  interposi- 
of  providence  rather  than  to  the  friendship  of  Tigranes. 
sidering  his  ambuion  and  love  of  conquest,  alter  reducing 
emais,  he  would  no  doubt  have  advanced  on  Jerusalem, 
he  not  been  called  away  to  defend  his  native  territoiies, 
itened  by  the  Romans,  who  had  invaded  Pontus  and  Csp- 
icia.  tie  departed  from  Pbenicla,  in  the  ninth  and  last 
'  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra.  On  her  being  attacked  by 
lease  whicH  was  deemed  incurable,  Aristobulns  eiecuted 
ong  meditated  purpose  to  seize  the  crown.  He  secretly 
leruealem  with  only  one  servant,  and  summoned  around 
his  own  and  bis  father's  friends ;  and  in  two  weeks  above 
ity  of  the  garrisoned  towns  and  castles  acknowledged  him 
[.  He  then  was  able  to  command  almost  all  the  military 
s  of  the  nation.  "  The  people  as  well  as  tfie  army  weie 
■ely  inclined  to  declare  for  him,  weary  of  the  cruel  admin- 
tioo  of  the  Pharisees,  who  hod  governed  without  coolrol 
gr  Alexandra,  and  were  become  insupportable  to  all  tha 
id.  They  came  therefore  in  crowds  from  all  sides  to  fid- 
Ihe  standards  of  Aristobulus,  in  hopes  that  he  would  aho- 
the  tyranny  of  the  Pharisees,  which  could  not  be  expected 
I  Hyrcanus  his  brother,  who  had  been  brought  up  byhia 
ler  in  a  blind  submisiion  to  that  sect:  besides  which,  ha 
neither  the  courage  nor  capacity  necessary  to  so  vijgorcHiB 
sign  ;  for  he  was  heavy  and  indolent,  void  of  adivi^  and 
ieation,  and  of  a  very  mean  genius.  When  the  Phari- 
saw  that  Aristobulus's  party  augmented  considembly,  they 
t  with  Hyrcanos  at  their  head  to  represent  to  the  dying 
in  whathadpBssed,and  Co  demand  herordersandassiMauce. 
answered,  that  she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  intsr- 
dle  in  auch  af&irs,  and  that  she  left  the  care  of  them  to 
Pharisees.  However,  she  appointed  Hyrcauus  her  heir 
general,  and  expired  soon  after.  As  soon  as  she  was 
1,  he  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Pharisees  naed 
heir  endeavours  to  support  him  upon  it  Wbea  Ariato- 
la  quilted  Jerusalem,  they  had  caused  his  wife  and  cfail- 
OL.  n.  3 
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dren,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him,  to  be  shot  up  in  the  ctatle 
of  Baris,  as  hostages  against  himself;  but  seeing  this  did  not 
stop  him,  they  raised  an  army.  Aristobulns  did  the  same. 
A  battle  near  Jericho  decided  the  quairel.  Hyrcanus,  aban- 
doned by  most  part  of  his  troops,  who  went  over  to  his  bro- 
ther, was  obliged  to  fly  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  castle  of  Boris."  His  partisans  took  refuge  in  the 
temple ;  and  he  very  soon  submitted  to  his  brother,  on  condi- 
tion of  liberty  to  reiite  into  private  life  with  his  personal  pro- 
perty. Had  Hyrcanus  been  permitted  to  follow  his  own  in- 
clinations, it  is  probable  that  nis  name  would  have  had  no 
longer  a  place  in  history.  This,  however,  suited  not  the 
views  of  his  numerous  friends,  who  regarded  him  as  an  indis- 
pensable instrument  to  maintain  their  influence  in  society, 
and  obtain  the  objects  of  their  ambition.  The  most  enterpris- 
ing of  these  was  Antipas  or  Antipater,  to  whose  agency,  from 
this  time  till  his  descendants  became  the  chief  rulers  of  Jndea, 
may  be  traced  the  wars,  revolutions,  and  contests,  which 
brought  on  the  Jews  great  and  accumulated  sufTerings.  Some 
imagined  (hat  this  man  was  of  Jewish  descent ;  but  Josephus 
asserts  that  he  was  an  Id  u mean  of  noble  birth,  and  exceed- 
ingly rich.  His  father  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  Alex- 
ander JannsBus,  who  had  chosen  him  general  of  his  army  in 
Idumea  ;  and  he  had  augmented  his  power  by  entering  into 
friendship  with  many  persons  of  influence  in  Ascalon,  GhuES, 
and  Arabia.  He  and  his  son  Antipater  retained  fiiTour  at 
court  during  the  reigns  of  Alexander  and  Alexandra,  and  was 
apparently  the  chief  minister  of  Hyrcanus.  On  that  prince 
resigning  the  crown,  he  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  awaken  in  him  suspicions  that  his  brother  intended  to  take 
his  life,  and  that  he  ought  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  court  of 
Aretas,  king  of  Petra.  They  had  not  been  lonr  in  Petra, 
when  he  prevailed  on  Hyrcanus  to  from  an  alliance  with 
Aretas,  in  order  to  recover  his  crown.  Having  agreed  to  de- 
liver up  to  Aretas  a  number  of  cities  which  he  had  lost  in  his 
wars  with  JannsBus,  he  invaded  Judea  with  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  who  were  joined  by  many  Jews,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Pharisees.  The  appearance  of  the  Arabians 
alarmed  all  ranks,  and  they  eagerly  sought  to  avoid  danger 
by  deserting  Aristobulus,  and  hailing  Hyrcanus  as  their  law- 
ful king.  The  former,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  com- 
mand,  ventured  a  battle,  and  was  totally  defeated.  He  fled 
to  Jerusalem,  which  the  invader  soon  afier  entered  without 
oppoaition.    He  and  a  few  priests  withdrew  wkhhi  the  forti- 


ieatiotu  of  the  temple,  >frhich  wae  immedtatriy  benflg«d. 
3otfa  parties  were  allKe  unprepared  to  endure  a  leatous  siege, 
or  fomJne  prevailed  over  the  whole  country  arid  HyrcanuB 
ind  Aristobulus  had  recourse  for  aid  to  the  Romnna.  Scau- 
iia  liad  been  lately  sent  by  Pompev  to  talie  paSBeision  of 
lyria.  Damascus,  (he  capital,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
iloman  generals  before  his  arrival,  and  he  proceeded  to  j^udea. 
Iristobulua  procured  his  favour  by  a  present  of  four  hundred 
aleDts.  Scaurus  commanded  Aretas  to  leave  Judea,if  hede- 
ired  to  live  in  friendship  with  the  Rotnana.  He  obeyed; 
.nd  Aristobulus  hastily  gathered  together  a  large  army,  and 
inreued  the  Arabians.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  which  lermi- 
lated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Aretas,  who  leA  seven 
bousaad  dead.  The  most  distingniished  of  the  Jewish  army 
rho  were  slain,  was  Phalion,  the  brother  of  Antipater. 

These  unexpected  reverses  were  insufficient  to  cool  the- fiery 
mbition  of  Antipater  ;  they  rather  stimulated  his  vteal  in  what 
le  pretended  was  the  just  cause  of  Hvrcanus.  Accordingly, 
le  perauaded  him  to  send  him  ss  his  ambassador  to  the  ce- 
ebrated  Pompey,  who  had  arrived  in  Damascus,  covered  with, 
he  laurels  of  his  triumph  over  Tigranee.  At  the  same  time, 
Lristobulus  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Roman  conqueror,  im- 
iloring  his  patronage.  The  ambassadors  pleaded  before  him 
8  the  arbiter  of  the  greatest  affairs  of  kingdoms.  He  declined 
3  Give  a  linal  decision  till  he  returned  from  Arabia,  which 
conquer,  Aristobulus,  however,  perceived 
expressed  opposition  to  the  design  of  Pompey  againit 
Liabia  had  made  him  his  enemy,  and  he  resolvol  to  defend 
limaelf  against  the  lloman  power.  He  sedulously  laboured 
,uring  all  the  time  that  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  the 
ooquest  of  the  strong  city  of  Petra,  to  prepare  for  a  vigorotia 
.efence  of  Judea.  This  conduct  confirmed  the  purpose  of 
'oropey  to  bumble  him ;  and  be  no  sooner  had  successfully 
arnunated  the  (var  against  Aretas  than  he  marched  into  Judea. 
its  progress  was  arrested  on  the  frontiers  of  Epbraim  and 
lenjamin,  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  by  the  very  strong  fortress 
if  Alexandrium,  seated  on  a  lofty  mountain.  It  contained 
he  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  its  founder,  Alexander  Jannteus. 
iere  Aristobiitus  was  posted,  Pompey  summoned  him  to 
.eecend.  He  complied,  to  please  his  friends,  who  dreaded  a 
rar  with  the  Romans.  "  After  a  conversation,  which  turned 
ipon  his  difference  with  his  brother,  he  returned  into  hiecas- 
ie.  He  repeated  the  same  two  or  three  times,  in  hopes  by 
liat  c<»nplacency  to  gain  upon  Pompey,  and  induce  him  tt 
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deeiib  in  hia  &Tour.    But  for  fear  of  accidenty  he  did  oqtoioil 

to  put  good  garrisons  into  his  strong  places,  and  to  make  all 
other  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  Pompey 
should  decree  against  him.  Pompey,  who  had  advice  of  his 
proceedings,  the  last  time  he  came  to  him,  obliged  him  to  put 
them  all  into  bis  bands  by  way  of  sequestration,  and  made 
him  sign  orders  for  tbat  purpose  to  all  the  commanders  of 
tbose  places.  Aristobulus,  incensed  at  the  violence  which 
had  been  done  him,  as  sooq  as  he  was  released,  made  all 
haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  prepared  every  tbing  for  the  war. 
His  resolution  to  keep  tbe  crown,  made  him  the  sport  of  the 
difierent  passions,  hope  and  fear.  When  he  saw  the  least 
appearance^  that  Pompey  would  decide  in  bis  favour,  he  made 
use  of  all  the  arts  of  complacency  to  incline  him  to  it ;  when, 
on  tbe  contrary,  he  bad  the  least  reason  to  suspect  tbat  he 
would  declare  against  bim,  he  observed  directly  opposite  con- 
duct. Such  was  the  contrariety  visible  in  tbe  different  steps 
be  took  throughout  this  afiair."  The  Roman  army  advanced  oa 
Jerusalem.  On  their  approach,  Aristobulus  perceived  his 
folly,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  general ;  and  '^  endeavoured 
to  bring  him  to  an  accommodation,  by  promising  an  entire 
submission,  and  a  great  sum  of  money  to  prevent  the  war. 
Pompey  accepted  his  offers,  and  sent  Uabinius  at  the  head  of 
a  detachment  to  receive  the  money:  but  when  that  lieutenant- 

general  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  the  gates  shut  against 
im,and,  instead  of  receiving  the  money,  he  was  told  from  tha 
top  of  tbe  walls,  tbat  the  city  would  not  stand  to  the  ap^rsemeDt 
Pompey,  thereupon,  not  being  willing  that  they  should  de- 
ceive him  with  impunity,  ordered  Aristobulus,  whom  he  had 
kept  with  bim,  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  advanced  with  his 
whole  army  against  Jerusalem.  Tbe  city  w^as  extremely 
strong  by  its  situation  and  the  works  which  had  been  made, 
and,  had  it  not  been  divided  within  doors  against  itself,  was 
capable  of  making  a  long  defence.  Aristobulus's  party  was 
for  defending  the  place,  especially  when  they  saw  that  Pom- 
pey kept  their  king  prisoner  ;  but  tbe  adherents  of  Hyrcanus 
were  determined  to  open  the  gates  to  that  general  And  as 
the  latter  were  much  the  greater  number,  the  other  party  re- 
tired to  the  mountain  where  the  temple  stood,  to  defend  it,  and 
caused  tbe  bridges  of  tbe  ditch  and  valley  which  surrounded 
it  to  be  broken  down.  Pompey,  to  whom  tlie  city  immediately 
opened  its  gates,  resolved  to  besiege  the  temple.  The  place 
held  out  three  entire  months ;  and  would  have  done  so  three 
more,  and  perhaps  oblifed  the  Romans  to  abandon  their  en- 
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pnae,  bat  for  the  aaperadddua  rigour  Vrith  wUcb  ibe  In 
gcd  oinerved  the  Sabbath.     Tbey  believed,  indeed  that  the; 

ght  defeod  tbemselres  when  attacked,  bat  oot  that  the; 
ght  prevent  the  works  of  the  enemy,  or  made  any  fo 
iiDEelves.  The  Romans  Itnew  how  to  take  the  advantagi 
this  inaction  upon  the  Sabbath-days.  They  did  not  attaci 
'.  Jews  upon  them,  but  filled  up  the  fosses,  make  their  ap 
ncbes,  and  fixed  their  endues  without  opposition.  Tlre^ 
ew  down  at  length  a  great  tower,  with  ivhich  bo  greut  i 
i  of  the  wall  fell,  that  the  breach  was  large  enough  for  ai 
ault  The  place  was  carried  sword  in  band,  and  a  terribli 
lighter  eoaned,  iu  which  more  than  twelve  thousand  pei 
IS  were  killed.  During  the  whole  tumult,  cries  and  disor 
'  of  this  slaughter,  history  observes,  that  the  priests,  wht 
re  at  that  time  employed  in  divine  service,  continued  i 
h  a  surprising  unconcern,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of 
ir  eneniies,  and  their  grief  to  see  their  friends  and  reblioni 
sfficred  before  their  eyes.  Many  of  them  saw  their  owt 
od  mingle  with  that  of  the  sacrifices  they  offered,  and  lh< 
Drd  of  the  enemy  make  themseWeE  the  victims  of  then:  duty 
3py  and  worthy  of  being  envied,  if  they  were  as  faithful  u 

spirit,  as  the  letter  of  the  law  !  Pompey,  with  many  of  bii 
wrior  officers,  entered  the  temple ;  and  not  only  into  th< 
ictuary,  but  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  into  which,  bj 
1  law,  only  the  high-priest  was  permitted  to  enter  ona 
ear,  upon  the  solemn  day  of  expiation.  This  was  wha 
icted  and  enraged  the  Jews  most  against  the  Homans 
mpey  did  not  touch  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  that  con 
;ed  principally  in  sums  which  had  been  deposited  there  b] 
Tote  fomiliea  for  their  belter  security.  Those  suini 
.onnted  to  two  thousand  talents  in  specie,  without  reckon 
',  the  gold  and  the  silver  vessels,  which  were  innumerable 
1  of  infinite  value.     It  was  not,  says  Cicero,  out  of  respec 

the  majesty  of  the  God  adored  in  that  temple,  that  Pompe] 
naved  in  (his  manner ;  for,  according  to  him,  nothing  wa 
>te  contemptible  than  the  Jewish  religion,  mote  unworltj 
!  wisdom  wid  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  nor  more  oppositi 
the  institutions  of  their  anoeators:  Pompey,  in  this  nobli 
linterestedness,  had  no  other  motive  .nan  to  deprive  ma 
e  and  calumny  of  all  means  of  attacking  his  reiioia 
n.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  the  moat  learned  of  th< 
gans  upon  the  only  religion  of  the  True  God.  They  bias 
letned  what  they  knew  nothing  of  It  hath  been  observed 
tt  till  tboft  Pompey  bad  been  lucceBsful  in  all  thioga  j  bu 
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that,  afttr  this  sacrilegious  curiosity,  his  good  fortune  aban- 
doned him,  and  that  his  taking  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
his  last  victory." 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem,  he  caused  his  army  to  demolish 
its  walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  several  other  cities  of  Judea. 
He  declared  it  a  part  of  Syria,  imposed  a  tribute  on  Hyrcanus, 
whom  he  restored  to  the  throne,  intrusted  Antipater  with  the 
'  administration,  and  left  Scaurus  sub-governor,  with  a  number 
of  Roman  soldiers.  He  sent  Aristobulus  and  his  two  sons, 
'  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisoners  to  Rome.  The  latter  es- 
caped on  his  journey,  and  immediately  returned  to  Judea,  and 
raised  a  considerable  army.  The  whole  administration  of  An- 
tipater was  conducted  so  as  to  procure  for  himself  the  favour 
01  the  Romans.  Hence,  instead  of  raising  a  powerful  army 
to  defend  the  throne,  he  applied  to  Gubinius,  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  to  su.bdue  Antigonus.  His  army  was  soon 
dispersed,  out  he  found  an  asylum,  for  some  time,  in  Alexan- 
drium.  After  some  time,  partly  by  delivering  up  all  the 
strongest  places  possessed  by  his  friends,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
tercessions of  his  mother,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  wherever 
he  pleased.  Gabinius  demolished  the  fortresses,  and  re-estab- 
lished Hyrcanus  in  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  made  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  form  of  the  civil  government,  which, 
however,  was  only  temporary.  He  divided  the  kinfi[dom  into 
five  provinces,  and  appointecf  a  council  to  govern  each.  Cras- 
sus,  who  had  succeeded  Gabinius  in  the  government  of  Syria, 
in  his  rash  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  b.  c.  57,  "always 
intent  upon  stratifying  his  insatiable  avarice,  stopt  at  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  had  been  told  great  treasures  were  laid  up. 
He  plundered  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  in  it;  whidi 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  talents,  that  is  to  say, 
about  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling."  Hyrcanus 
was  nominally  chief  ruler,  but,  in  consequence  of'^  mental 
weakness  and  indolence,  he  left  Antipater  to  govern  the  king- 
dom according  to  his  pleasure.  Probably  he  felt  himself  in- 
secure, when  Aristobulus  arrived  in  Syria  with  two  Roman 
legions,  committed  to  him  by  Julius  Cesar,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  Syria,  had  liberated  Aristobu- 
lus, in  hope  that  he  would  be  useful  by  opposing  the  schemes 
of  Pompey  in  Syria.  But  the  friends  of  that  general  quickly 
found  means  to  kill  Aristobulus  by  poison.  And  Antipater, 
by  his  great  political  influence,  was  most  successful  in  procu- 
nng  the  favour  of  the  Roman  generals  in  the  East,  and  partic- 
txkrly  of  Cesar,  who  was  greatly  indel^ed  to  turn  for  mott 
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ScNDt  usirtaDce  in  hU  mightv  contest  with  his  liral  Potn- 
y  in  Egypt  AntipaUtr  had  Ted  a  considerable  army  to  hia 
distance,  and  pereonally  perlbrmed  the  most  heroic  actions' 
the  service  of  Cesar  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  had  either  in- 
iced  the  bigh-priest  Hyrcanus  to  write  letters  to  the  Jews  ia 
^pt,  or  be  bad  forged  them  in  his  name,  requesting  them 
joio  Cesar,  and  supply  him  with  whatever  his  army  required. 
Cesar  was  generous,  and  had  pleasure  in  rewarding  his 
ends.  When,  therefore,  he  bad  terminated  the  war  in 
gypt,  and  arrived  in  Judea,  disregarding  the  supplications 
Anti^onus  to  be  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  deceased  fa- 
er,  whom  be  had  accompanied  into  Syria,  lie  fully  gratified 
B  desires  of  Hyrcanus  and  Antipaler.  He  abolished  the 
rm  of  government  which  had  been  introduced  by  Gabinius, 
d  restored  the  monarchical.  Hyrcanus  was  declared  king 
d  high-priest,  with  liberty  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  his  me^ 
ipolis,  and  Anlipater  was  consiimied  under  him  procurator 
Judea.  The  latter  immediately  appointed  Fhasael  his  el- 
st  son,  and  Herod  his  youngest,  governors  ;  the  former  of 
tusalem,  and  the  latter  of  Galilee.  The  measures  pursued 
both  rendered  them  e.xceedingly  popular  with  the  nation 
d  the  Syrian  Roman  governor.  Herod,  especially,  was  ap- 
mded  for  his  bold  and  successful  efforts  to  destroy  nuni&- 
us  banditti  who  had  long  infested  Galilee  and  the  adjacent 
ovinces,  His  conduct,  however,  in  putting  the  leaden 
lom  be  seized  to  death,  without  trying  them  before  tbepro- 
r  tribunal,  awakened  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  all 
]0  professed  to  value  the  liberty  and  laws  of  tbeir  country. 
Iiese  formed  a  strong  party,  and  forced  Hyrcanus  to  sura- 
Herod  before  the  Sanhedrim  to  answet    ' 


aught  against  him.  The  king:  was  his  friend,  and  therefore 
ffeted  hira  to  appear  in  the  great  council,  in  full  armour, 
:ompanted  with  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  scene  confounded 
the  councillors ;  one  alone,  Samoas,  who  was  universally 
own  and  esteemed  for  integrity|had  the  courage  to  maintain 
tdignity  of  hisoiTice.  He  denounced  the  weakness  and  folly 
Hyrcanus  in  permitting  justice  and  law  to  be  thu?  insulted 
d  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by  solemnly  admonishing 
s  court  of  the  fearful  consequences  which  might  be  apprft- 
nded  if  they  submitted  to  the  pride  and  insolence  of  Herod. 
2egard  my  words :  God  is  great ;  and  this  very  man,  wboia 
u  are  §oing  to  absolve  ana  dismiss,  for  the  sake  of  Hyr- 
Qua,  will  one  day  punish  you  and  your  king."  These  omj.* 
UB  words  were  awfully  verified,  as  we  shallhave  occasioi^ 
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soon  to  notice.  The  Sanhedrim  were  for  a  momeat  roosed 
o  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  showed  signs  of  a  disposition  to 
pronounce  Herod  worthy  of  death.  On  perceiving  this,  Hyr- 
canus  adjourned  the  court,  and  advised  Herod  to  flee  from 
Jerusalem.  He  withdrew  to  Syria,  under  pretence  that  the 
king  threatened  to  destroy  him ;  and  by  rich  presents  concil- 
iated the  favour  of  Sextos  Cesar  the  governor,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  s^neral  of  the  forces  in  Coelo-Syria.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  expected  that  he  would  regard 
the  second  summons  to  stand  accused  in  the  Sanhedrim.  He 
would  have  perferred  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem ;  bat  the  ar* 
guments  of  his  father  and  brother  conquered  his  hostile  par- 
poses.  The  Sanhedrim  were  deterred  from  proceeding  against 
him,  but  were  exceedingly  incensed  against  their  king,  who 
had  arrested  the  course  of  justice  and  equity. 

Cesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  about  this  time.  A 
very  short  time  before  that  event,  he  had  publicly  testified  his 
esteem  for  the  Jews,  by  conferring  on  them  great  additional 
privileges,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  senate  of 
Rome,  and  are  minutely  described  by  Josephus.  The  Jews 
received  at  the  same  time,  from  several  of  the  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia,  strong  expressions  of  friendship.  These  advantages, 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  sufiering  much  about 
this  time  from  the  Roman  civil  wars,  which  were  deeply  felt 
in  Syria.  Antipater  sedulously  applied  himself  to  promote 
the  interests  of  Cassius,  to  whom  he  afforded  efficient  aid,  at 
a  critical  time,  when  the  chiefs  of  other  cities  declined,  or 
were  slow  to  send  him  the  supply  of  money  which  he  de- 
manded. The  chief  persons  whom  he  employed  to  impose 
on  each  city  its  proportion,  were  Antipater's  sons  and  Mali- 
chus,  who  nad  been,  next  to  Antipater,  the  ablest  minister  of 
Hyrcanus.  He  'was  the  enemy  of  the  growing  power  of  his 
associates:  and  more,  perhaps,  from  aversion  to  them  than 
from  disllKe  of  Cassius,  neglected  to  force  the  cities  to  pay 
what  was  required  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  Cassius 
ordered  the  inhabitants  of  a  number  of  these  cities  to  be  pub* 
Ucly  sold,  and  only  spared  the  life  of  Malichus  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Hyrcanus,  who  ransomed  him  at  the  price  of  one 
hundred  talents.  From  this  time  Malichus  resolved  to  kill 
Antipater.  His  first  plots  were  detected ;  but  he  solemnly 
denied  them,  and  was  forgiven.  His  hatred  and  resentment 
were  increased,  according  as  the  family  of  Antipater  advanced 
in  power  and  honour.  Cassius  not  only  commissioned  He^ 
rocf  to  rule  Coelo-Syria,  but  also  promised  to  midce  him  biag 


Indea,  as  soon  be  had  succeeded  M  the  snweme  goTerO- 
nt  of  Rome.  Whal  Mulichus  could  Dot  enect  by  poww 
did  by  deceit  and  treachery.  He  gained  the  buder  of  Hyr* 
luB,  and  persuaded  him  to  mix  the  wine  with  poison,  which 
H  given  at  dinner  to  Antipater.  His  sons,  who  were  not 
loiBDt  who  was  the  real  instigator  of  the  atrociotis  deed, 
led  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge,  by  murdering;  him ; 
)  were  preserved  from  punishment  by  the  public  approba- 
1  of  Cassius.  A  brother  of  Malichus,  to  revenge  his  death, 
Ted  up  an  insurrection  which  spread  misery  over  several 
trids.  It  was  quelled  by  Phasael,  although  Bu;pponed  by 
lix,  who  had  received  the  eovernmenl  of  Syria,  and  re- 
rded  with  indifference  by  Hyrcanus.  The  dastardly  be- 
rionr  of  the  king  exceedingly  provoked  the  wrath  of  Herod, 
;  he  waa  appeased  on  his  consenting  to  give  him  iit  mu- 
go  Mariamne,  his  granddaughter,  who  was  everywhere 
ebrated  for  her  beauty, 
rhe  sons  of  Antipater,  nevertheless,  had  to  contend  with  a 

more  powerful  eneniy  than  Malichus.  Antigonus,  son  of 
istohuius,  assisted  by  Ptolemy  Mennnus,  prince  of  Chalcia, 
1  other  lesser  powers,  led  an  array  into  Judea,  to  strip  hii 
cle  of  the  crown  which  he  waa  not  worthy  to  bear.  Herod 
bated  him  on  the  frontiers ;  but  he  soon  re-appeared  nttder 
re  favourable  auspices.  The  Parthians  engaged  to  platf 
n  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  on  condition  of  receiving 
3  tbonsand  talents  and  five  hundred  women.  The  smaU 
mber  of  Roman  troops  left  in  S3rria,  a.  c.  41,  encouraged 
corus,  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  to  invade  Syria.     He  sent 

cnp-bearer  of  the  same  name,  with  a  detachment  to  join 
:  tnwps  raised  by  Antigonus.  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael,  had 
:  imprudence  to  proceed  themselves  to  the  united  army,  with 
iToposal  of  terms  of  accommodation.  The  enemy,  destitute 
the  orinciple  of  honour,  put  (hem  in  irons,  and  hastily  en- 
ed  Jerusalem,  in  the  hope  of  taking  Herod  also  prisoner. 
I  fled ;  the  Parthians  plundered  the  city,  and  then  placed 
itigonus  on  the  throne,  "  and  delivered  Hyrcanus  and  Pha- 
il  m  chains  into  his  hands.  Phasael,  who  well  knew  that 
:  death  was  resolved  on,  dashed  out  his  brains  against  the 
.11,  to  avoid  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  As  for  Hvr- 
luB,  his  life  was  granted  him ;  but  to  render  bim  incapable 
ihe  priesthood,  Antigonus  caused  his  ears  to  be  cut  off; 
,  according  to  the  I.evitica)  law,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
^h-priest  should  be  perfect  in  all  his  members.  After  hav- 
l  thns  mutilated  him,  he  gave  bim  back  to  the  PaithiuM, 
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that  they  might  carry  him  into  the  East,  from  whence  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  embroil  affairs  in  Judea.  He  con- 
tinued a  prisoner  at  Seleucia,  in  Babylonia,  till  the  coming  of 
Phraates  to  the  crown,  who  caused  his  chains  to  be  taken  ofi^ 
and  gave  him  entire  liberty  to  see  and  converse  with  the  Jews 
of  that  country,  who  were  very  numerous.  They  looked 
upon  him  as  their  king  and  high-priest,  and  raised  him  a  re- 
venue sufficient  to  support  his  rank  with  splendour.  The 
love  of  his  native  country  made  him  forget  all  those  advan- 
tages. He  returned  the  year  following  to  Jerusalem,  whither 
Herod  had  invited  him  to  come,  but  put  him  to  death  some 
years  afterwards. 

Herod  at  first  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  whence  he  went 
to  Rome.  Anthony  was  then  in  the  high  degree  of  power, 
which  the  triumvirate  had  given  him.  He  took  Herod  under 
his  protection,  and  even  did  more  in  his  favour  than  he  ex- 
pected :  for  instead  of  what  he  proposi&d,  which  was  at  most 
to  obtam  the  crown  for  Aristobulus,  whose  sister,  Marianme, 
he  had  lately  married,  with  the  view  only  of  governing  under 
him,  as  Antipater  had  done  under  Hyrcanus,  Anthony  caused 
the  crown  to  be  conferred  upon  himself,  contrary  to  the  usual 
maxim  of  the  Romans  in  like  cases ;  for  it  was  not  their  cus- 
tom to  violate  the  rights  of  the  royal  houses  which  acknow- 
ledged them  for  protectors,  and  to  give  the  crowns  to  stmngera. 
Herod  was  declared  king  of  Judea  by  the  senate,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  consuls  to  the  capitol,  where  he  received  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown,  with  the  ceremonies  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  Herod  passed  only  seven  days  at  Rome  in  nego- 
tiating this  great  affair,  and  returned  speedily  into  Judea. 
He  employed  no  more  time  than  three  months  in  his  jour- 
nejrs  by  sea  and  land." 

Antigonus,  however,  by  great  exertions,  defended  his 
throne  two  years,  and  cherished  the  vain  hope  of  receivinr 
assistance  from  the  Parthians,  although  he  had  failed  to  fulffl 
his  promises  to  them,  and  beheld  them  expelled  from  Syria 
by  the  Romans.  About  the  time  of  Herod's  return  to  Pales- 
tine, Antigonus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massada,  a  strong 
fortress,  which  containwl  the  family  and  treasures  of  Herod, 
who  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  his  brother  Joseph.  After 
reducing  Joppa,  Herod  marched  to  the  aid  of  his  friends, 
whom  he  had  the  happiness  of  relieving.  He  had  now  a  con- 
siderable army,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Romans,  and  conceived 
himself  able  to  attempt  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  But  his  Ro- 
DMufi  soldiers  Were  more  disposed  to  enrich  themsehes  by 
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indcr  dian  to  aubdae  his  enemieB ;  and  the  Romin  officen 
re  biibed  by  AntigoDus  U>  supply  him  with  troops ;  besides, 
lilee  was  infested  with  bands  of  baadiui,  who  desolated  the 
iDtry.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to  direct  his  chief  efibrts  to 
Aroy  these  marauders,  probably  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
rish  people.  While  his  array  were  thus  employed,  he 
at  into  the  northern  division  of  Syria,  and  joinea  Anthony, 
lO  bad  arrived,  (here,  and  was  besiegins  the  chief  city,  Sa- 
lata,  the  present  Ssmisat,  situated  on  the  Euphrates.  Hia 
Jant  services  on  this  occasion  were  most  acceptable  to  the 
iomvir,  who  testified  his  regard  for  him  by  ordering  Soaius, 
om  he  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  to  assist  him  in  hia 
Uest  for  the  ihrone  of  Judea.  During  his  residence  in  Sv- 
,  his  own  army  had  sufiered  a  great  defeat,  and  lostJoee^ 
ir  captain.  He,  however,  spe^ily  revenged  the  death  of 
brother,  for  be  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  the  armv 
AniigoDus.  That  prince  never  recovered  the  loss  whicA 
sustained  in  this  battle  j  and,  as  soon  as  the  army  of  his 
xinent  bad  received  a  great  reinforcement  of  thirty  thoii- 
id  men,  aod  six  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  Sosius,  be 
s  shut  up  in  Jerusalem.  "  While  the  works  necessary  io 
:  siege  were  carrying  on,  Herod  made  a  tour  to  Samari^ 
I  at  length  consummated  his  marriage  with  Mariamno. 
ley  had  been  contracted  four  years  to  each  other:  but  the 
foreseen  troubles  into  which  he  fell  had  prevented  their 
isummatiog  the  marriage  lill  now.  She  was  the  daughter 
Alexander,  the  son  of  king  Aristobulus,  and  Alexandra  the 
jgbter  of  Hyrcanus  the  second,  and  thereby  eraod-daughter 
iiDse  two  brothers.  She  was  a  princess  of  extraordmary 
lulyand  virtue,  and  possessed,  inou  eminent  degree,all the 
er  qualities  that  adorn  the  sex.  The  attachment  of  the 
vs  to  the  Aamonean  family,  made  Herod  ima^ne,  that  by 
nusing  bei  be  should  find  no  difhculty  in  gaining'their  al- 
tion,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  consummating  hia 
irriage  at  that  time.  On  bis  return  to  Jerusalem,  Sosius  and 
,  having  joined  their  forces,  pressed  the  siege  in  concert 
th  the  utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  very  numerous  army, 
lich  amounted  to  at  least  siity  thousand  men.  The  place 
wever  held  out  against  them  many  months  with  exceeding 
lolutioD)  and  if  tne  besieged  bad  been  as  expert  in  the  art 
war  and  the  defence  of  pUces,  as  they  were  brave  and  le- 
uie,  it  would  not  perhaps  have  been  taken.  But  the  Bf>- 
ins,  who  were  much  better  skilled  in  those  things  thfijl 
xn,  carried  the  place  at  length,  aAei  a  si^e  o(  somethins 
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more  than  nz  months.  The  Jews  being'  irirea  from  dieif 
posts,  the  enemy  entered  on  all  sides,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city.  And  to  revenge  the  obstinate  reaistance 
they  had  made,  and  the  pains  they  had  suffered  during  so 
lonsf  and  difficult  a  siege,  they  filled  all  quarters  of  Jerusalem 
with  blood  and  slauc^hter,  plundered  and  destroyed  all  before 
them,  though  Herod  did  his  utmost  both  to  prevent  the  one 
and  the  other.  Antigonus  seeing  all  lost,  came  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Sosius  in  the  most  submissive  and  most 
abject  manner.  He  was  pnt  in  chains,  and  sent  to  Anthony 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Antioch.  He  designed  at  first  to  have 
reserved  him  for  his  triumph ;  but  Herod,  who  did  not  think 
himself  safe  as  long  as  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  sur- 
fived,  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he  had  obtained  the  death  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  for  which  he  even  gave  a  larcpe  sum 
of  money.  He  was  proceeded  against  in  form,  condemned 
to  die,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  common  criminals,  with  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
lictor,  and  was  fastened  to  a  stake,— a  treatment  with  which 
the  Romans  had  never  used  any  crowned  head  befor&" 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Asmoneans,  after  a  duration 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  government  of  Judas  Maccaoeus.  That  chief  had  been 
honoured  to  open  bright  prospects  to  the  Jews ;  but  neither 
they  nor  his  descendants  for  a  number  of  generations  had  dis- 
covered much  wisdom  to  improve  them.  The  majority  of  the 
nation  departed  from  God ;  and  few  continued  to  reverence 
his  authority,  or  confide  in  his  power  and  favour  ta  protect 
them.  True  religion  was  scarcely  visible ;  and  its  form  was 
only  regarded  as  a  sacrifice  to  expiate,  or  a  veil  3  x)nceal 
principles  allied  to  those  of  paganism,  or  pagan  philosophy, 
and  practices  equally  detestaole  as  those  whidi  characterised 
the  most  intemperate  and  licentious  idolaters.  Their  sun  had 
been  long  obscured  by  thick  clouds,  and  was  about  to  leave 
them  in  tne  blackness  of  darkness,  tUl  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness should  arise  to  illuminate  all  nations.  Judah,  indeed, 
mifi^ht  be  said  to  retain  the  sceptre,  but  henceforth  it  was  ac- 
tually held  by  strangers  to  the  race  of  Jacob ;  an  event  as- 
surealy  ominous  of  the  approach  of  the  long  promised  and 
fervently  desired  Messiah,  who  was  destined  to  revolutionise 
the  kin^om  of  Judah,  and  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  m  order  to  administer  justice,  truth,  and  mercy,  with- 
<mt  respect  of  persons,  to  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who 


f  worriui^Md  Ood  in  ijHrit  and  in  troth.    Such  wns  cer- 

Jtha  import  of  the  ancient  predictioa  annotinced  by 
in  his  laM  days, — "  The  Keptre  shall  not  depait  from 
ih,  nor  a  bw^irei  from  between  his  feet,  until  Jhiloh 
e  \  and  onto  lum  shall  the  slathering  of  the  peopk  ac." 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  FOURTH,  OR  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 


ORIGIN   OF  HOME. CARTHAQE,   ITS  &IVAL   FOB.  EMPIES   IS 

THE   WEST. 

In  our  record  of  the  events  which  more  immediately  af- 
fected the  Eastern  nations,  we  have  seen  the  Romans  assume 
the  supremacy  in  ahnost  all  the  important  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces which  constituted  the  Grecian  empire.  From  the  time  of 
their  entire  conquest  of  Italy,  they  proceeded  rapidly  to  make 
their  power  to  he  gradually  and  successively  felt  and  acknow* 
ledged  in  lUyricum,  Greece,  Egypt,  Macedon,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  comprising  all  the  countries  lying  west  of  the  £u- 
pnrates,  and,  finally,  Phenicia  and  Judea.  Their  first  appeal^ 
ance  in  these  regions  was  peculiarly  interesting,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  at  once  astonisned  and  fascinated  the  inhabitants ; 
for  they,  with  consummate  wisdom  or  subtlety,  sought  and  ac- 
auired  the  political  ascendancy,  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  po- 
licy rather  than  might  Their  ambassadors,  captains,  soldiers, 
and  indeed  all  their  political  servants,  proclaimed  themselves 
the  disinterested  agents  of  humanity,  voluntarily  devoted  and 
prepared  to  sacrifice  all  things  to  deliver  the  human  race  from 

Sranny,  oppression,  and  slavery.  And,  what  was  a  new 
ing  in  the  ancient  world,  their  actions  did  not  generally 
belie  their  words.  Compared  with  all  the  former  conquerors 
of  the  ancient  world,  they  were  the  liberators  of  the  wretched 
nations.  While  they  everywhere  trampled  on  tyrants,  they 
conferred  on  the  people  all  the  liberty  which  they  valuecl. 
^eft  them  at  least  in  nominal  independence,  and  stationea 
among  them  a  number  of  counsellors  and  soldiers,  whom  both 
parties  regarded  necessary  guardians  of  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  emancipated  communities.  That  these  guardians 
frequently  enslaved  the  legitimate  rulers,  invaded  the  libertiei 
of  the  people,  preyed  on  the  property  of  all  ranks,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  many,  history  amply  proves.    It  is,  however 
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illy  certain,  that  thi*  KtrociotiB  conduct  wm  coDtrarr  to 
trill  and  instructioiiB  of  the  chief  rulers  and  directors  of  the 
lan  KOTernmenL  To  the  utmoet  extent  of  their  power 
vigilaDce,  they  acted  on  their  publicly  avowed  principle 
umble  the  proud,  admit  into  favour  the  subminire,  and 
set  and  support  the  weak.  Accordingly,  they  usually 
fid  rather  as  allies  than  depeodanta,  the  QBtioQS  that  either 
nlarily  desired  their  protection,  or  readily  acknowledged 
:  superiority.  To  this  may  be  traced  the  remarkable 
idence  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  and  esteem  for  them,  which 
J  cherished  by  not  a  few  of  the  kings  and  people,  whom 
'  had  assisted  or  conquered.  One  of  the  moot  striking 
monies  of  this  confidence  and  esteem,  and  one  which  was 
^ether  new  in  the  history  of  man,  was  the  custom  of  sore- 
OS  at  their  death,  beqaeathin?,  with  the  approbation  of 
*  subjects,  their  respective  Kingdoms  to  the  Romans, 
s  they  were  constituted  heirs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Pergamiu, 
ynia,  Cyrenaice,and  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus.  "Qen- 
y  speaking,"  RoUin  remarks,  "of  all  foreign  yokes, 
3  ever  was  lighter  than  that  of  the  Ramans.  Scarcely 
d  its  weight  be  perceived  by  those  who  bore  it"  The  p«>- 
d  wisdom  of  Rome  contributed  not  only  to  the  elusion, 
ilso  to  the  consolidation  and  unity  of  its  empire.  Almost 
he  nations  were  impoverished  and  exhausted  by  foreian 
'essions,  or  by  weak,  tyrannical,  or  brutal  rulers,  and  m- 
U  strife  and  anarchy.  They  groaned  under  various  and 
mutated  suBerings,  and  more  deeply  sighed  and  longed 
est  than  even  for  liberty.  This,  they  flattered  themselves, 
Id  be  obtained  by  throwing  tbemselves  into  the  arms  of 
Somnns;  nor,  considering  their  previous  circumstancee 
hey  experience  disappointmenL 

his  view  of  the  Roman  power  may  seem  vary  different 
.  the  portrait  drawn  of  it  bv  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  But 
the  former  perfectly  accorded  wiui  the  latter,  every  one 
be  convinced  who  will  accompany  us  in  the  very  sujwr- 
[  surrey  which  our  plan  pemuts  ua  to  take,  of  the  t^ 
-ress,  and  establishment  of  the  fourth  empire.  Daniel  thus 
leates  it,  as  it  had  been  represented  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
ision  :  "  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron:  foi- 
jch  as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subduech  all  things ; 
as  iron  that  breaketh  all  thes^,  shall  it  break  in  pieces 
bmise.  And  whereas  thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part 
ater'a  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the  kingdom  shall  be  divided  ; 
ikBte  shall  be  in  it  of  the  strength  of  the  iron,  forasmuch 


nh  thon  sawest  the  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay.  Arid  tt  the 
tofes  of  the  feet  were  part  of  iron,  and  part  of  clay,  so  the  kingf- 
dorti  shall  be  partly  strong",  and  partly  broken.  And  w^hcreas 
thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with  miry  clay,  they  shall  mingle 
themselves  with  the  seed  of  men :  bat  they  shall  not  cleave 
one  to  another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay."  And 
again  the  prophet  records  the  more  brief  description  of  this 
enpire,  as  given  him  by  the  an^el  of  the  Most  High :  Thus 
he  said,  ^  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth  kingdom  upon 
earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  from  all  kingdoms,  and  sfhall 
devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall  tread  it  down,  and  break  it 
in  pieces."  In  the  system  of  divine  predictions,  a  wild  beast 
is  the  selected  ima^e  of  a  great,  idolatrous,  and  oppressive 
power.  This  emblem  is  applied  to  the  Roman  empire,  but 
the  beast,  unlike  those  denoting  the  former  prophetic  empires, 
is  nameless,  notwithstanding  that  this  empire  was  diverse  from, 
or  rather,  copied  from  them.  This  evidently  suggests,  that, 
while  the  Roman  conquerors  would  in  general  resemble  those 
of  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Macedon,  they  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  characterised  by  features  peculiar  to  themselves. 
And  this  was  strictly  true  of  them.  In  common  with  the  for- 
iher  empires,  the  Romans  patronised  idolatry,  and  ultimately 
established  pure  despotism.  Its  rulers,  however,  protected 
not  only  the  conquered  nations,  in  their  laws,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  different  forms  and  kinds  of  religions,  but  also 
adopted  their  numerous  and  various  gods,  their  best  kws, 
their  literature,  science,  and  arts ;  and  communicated  to  them, 
in  exchange,  their  most  valued  privileges  and  most  approved 
laws.  And  thus  they  elevated  the  nations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  that  state  of  civilization  which  they  had  themselves 
reached. 

In  reference  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
which  may  be  deemed  its  greatest  glory.  Dr.  G.  Miller,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  Modern  History,  observes,  that  "  The  Roman 
people  seem  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  for  the  work  of 
civilization.  It  was  the  well  known  practice  of  the  Romans, 
to  adopt  from  every  nation,  subdued  in  their  long  career  of 
conquest,  the  arms,  the  tactics,  the  laws,  and  the  philosophy, 
in  which  they  perceived  themselves  excelled.  But  legisla- 
tion appears  to  have  been  their  grand  and  peculiar  object 
The  formation  of  their  legislative  system  appears  to  have  en- 
gaged their  attention  from  the  very  commencement  of  their 
S)vernmeht.  In  the  days  of  th'eir  republic  the  study  of  ^ 
ws  became  the  most  eff^tlial  insttument  of  popular  «imftl' 
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md  die  imperial  iemftmsm,  which  cfaifltiMd  snd  aoft- 
1  the  £ictJon>  of  their  degeneracy,  haa  been  rendered  U- 
]ua  by  the  improvement  and  compilation  of  their  ordin- 
TW  deapolimn,  indeed,  which  extingruished  the  civil 
iea  of  Rome,  fulfilled  ihe  political  destination  of  this  es- 
liiMiy  state.  When  Augustus  was  craflily  destroying 
maining  principles  of  Roman  freedom,  and  training  tfaa 
e  to  habits  of  aubmiKion,  the  provinces  looked  forward 
pleasure  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  the  in^ni- 
iperintendence  of  a  common  maste'rj  being  a  desirable 
s  from  the  dq)redations  of  republican  governors.  The 
1,  accordingly,  in  which  Roman  legislation  was  moat 
shing,  was  that  which  intervened  between  the  a^  of 

0  and  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus:  and  a  series  of 
eigns  occurred  within  this  period,  begmning  with  that 
rva  and  ending  with  that  of  the  latter  AntoniDUS,  tbo 
y  of  which  has  been  emphatically  named  the  history  of 
aity.  Under  this  government  the  experience  of  the  em- 
ivhich  included  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  nccumn- 
ioto  one  mass  for  the  direction  of  mankind  ;  schools  loo 

estabUshed  for  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  law 
g;hout  the  Roman  dominions;  particularly  the  Atheanum 
ed  at  Rome  by  Adrian,  and  the  great  academy  erected 
'acda  at  Berylus  in  Pbenicia,  probably  by  Alexander 
us:  and,  finally,  this  various  knowledge  was  reduced 
.  code,  first  by  the  direction  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 

1  year  438,  and  afterwards  more  perfectly  by  the  empe- 
utinisD,  in  various  publications,  the  first  of  which  was 
I  in  the  year  528,  and  the  last  in  the  year  566,  the  con- 
ig  yea  r  of  his  reign.  Thus  was  fulmled  in  a  more  pei- 
inse,  the  eulogy,  which  the  Roman  poet  could  scareljr 
pronounced  except  in  relatitHi  to  the  oonqueiiag  unbi- 
f  his  countrymen : — • 

\i  regere  imperio  popultx,  Bomanf ,  roemonlo 

lie  tibi  ernnt  srtcfl  ;  pKcixque  impanere  tnonm, 

■reen  nbivctis,  et  debeilara  nperboa. — Xatid,  lib.  6.  L  8SS,  &«. 

e  we  may  perceive  the  Divine  propriety  of  tltat  so- 
lendeoce  of  Providence,  by  which  Rome  rose  lo  the 
lit  of  its  greatness  before  the  promulgation  of  Chris- 
f ;  for  in  no  former  age  had  the  numan  mind  been  naeh 
>ved,  eiceU  by  a  few  persons.  The  mighty  rulers  of 
bad  treated  the  conquered  natioDs  as  slaves,  and  gmrMd 
•a  lite/  did  the  in&rior  sninuk.     Thoii  will  wu 


tt  xn  ravKmf  cm  iumuh 

knr,  snd  they  gSTe  tk«iii8eh«8  no  ooncem  whli  the  mmdicC 
the  mttltkude,  except  to  subject  them  to  their  pow^,  and  en- 
slave them  by  their  superstitions.  In  these  circumstaoces,  they 
would  have  been  ill-qualified  to  exsmine  the  claims  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  Heaven  to  tkeir  confidence,  or  to  estimate  the  evi- 
dences adduced  by  them  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  their 
message.  In  order  to  this,  their  minds  would  have,  humanly 
^leaking,  required,  as  experience  proves  savages  do,  years  of 
training,  to  discern  the  complete  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  new 
religion.  It  is  true  tlat  the  principal  facts  of  the  gospel  may  be, 
and  often  are,  understood  and  credited  by  children  and  the  ni- 
eet  of  mankind,  and  become  effectual  in  them  for  their  peace, 
purity,  and  happiness.  But  the  comprehension  of  the  reasons 
which  demonstrate  its  truth  can  only  distinguish  minds  consi- 
derably cultivated  by  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing and  judgment,  and  directed  to  the  varied  subjects  of 
knowlc^fire,  which  exclusively  characterise  civilized  aociety. 
Those  who  know  the  gospel  best  have  always  been  most  solic- 
itous to  exhibit  it  in  the  presence  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
mankind ;  for  they  know  that  though  the  ignorant  may  despise 
it,  and  the  proud  hate  it,  yet  it  commends  itself  to  the  consciences 
of  all  who  are  capable  of  exercising  the  senses  to  discern  good 
and  evil.  They  are,  therefore,  not  ashamed,  or  rather,  they 
boast  of  the  gospel,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  Ulustrious  for 
wisdom  or  learning. 

The  iron  strength  of  Rome  is  conspicuous  in  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history.  Neither  famine,  pestilence)  storm,  nor 
earthquake,  or  the  power  of  the  hunter,  could  subdue  the  in- 
herent young  vigour  of  this  beast  of  the  forest  A  few  families 
c(f  refugees  or  banditti  settled  on  a  spot  in  Italy,  and  main- 
tained their  position  in  every  variety  of  circumstance,  and 
amidst  every  form  of  danger,  till  their  strength  enabled  them 
to  enter  on  aggressive  wars,  by  which  they  attained  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  remote  ages. 

The  Romans,  relying  on  theiir  tradition,  derive  their  orgin 
from  .£neas  and  otner  Trojans,  who  fled  from  their  native 
country  when  Troy  was  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  about 
fourteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  fiut  it  is 
more  certain  that  they  consisted  of  a  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
had  united  to  seek  a  place  where  they  might  procure  subsis- 
tence for  themselves  and  their  flocks,  which,  with  their  wea- 
pons of  war,  constituted  their  wealth.  This  they  found  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  its  junction  with  the  Ania 
Having  expelled  the  fonner  inhabituits,  they  were  naturally 


itdNadadfaTt]Mai^acent{)ofrahdoiL  Tbeb  number, 
uodio^  <^  Rome,  tbeir  capital,  b.  c.  746,  wu  computed 
men  on  foot,  and  300  hornneD.  These  were  divided 
classet  of  nobles  or  patricians,  and  plebeians ;  patrons, 
iots  or  dependenta.  The  head  of  these  in  civil  aflkira 
r  had  the  title  of  king;.  His  caancil,  selected  from  the 
lu,  became  the  celebrated  senate  of  Rome ;  and  tfas 
18  assembled  U>  deliberate  and  vote  on  the  afbirs  of  the 
were  named  the  Comitium.  Thus,  while  the  Roman 
nent  waa  originally  a  monarchy  in  fonn,  its  inMitn- 
ire  republican.  , 

im,  the  country  of  the  Romans,  extended  fitty  mile* 
le  coast  from  Oatia^  the  port  of  Rome  at  the  mouth  c^ 
erj  to  Circeii ;  and  stretched  into  the  interior  about 
miles.  This  comparatively  small  region  was  divided 
y-seven  independent  states  Rome  being  one  of  these, 
le  possessed  only  a  small  district,  perhape  not  more 
u  miles  in  length.  The  site  of  the  city  occupied  first 
he  seven  hills  or  mounts,  which  it  afterwards  covered. 
1  was,  compared  to  Italy  in  general,  unproductive,  and 
lently  urgea  the  Romans  to.  cherish  the  habits  of  mo- 
I  and  industry  which  long  prerailed  among  them. 
sir  relative  position  stimulated  them  to  bold  and  darioff 
lefend  themaelves,  and  subdue  their  enemies  and  rivau 
lioion.  However  ignorant  and  barbarous  they  may 
len  in  their  first  age,  they  early  acquired  considerable, 
dge  of  the  ana  of  government  and  war.  Probably 
red  this  to  their  neighbours  who  were  of  Grecian-de>< 
Dn  their  west  waa  the  state  of  Etruria,  whose  commu- 
lOwed  their  relation  to  Greece  by  their  progress  in 
and  the  arts  of  refinement.  Campania  and  Lueania 
paraled  the  Romans  from  Magna  Grecia,  which  we 
id  occasion  to  notice  as  one  of  tlie  first  seats  of  Grecian 
phy.  And  Rome  is  known  to  have  cultivated  a  closa 
ilierable  alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and 
ighbouring  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
were  Greeks  who  emigrated  to  Oanl  more  than  five 
d  years  before  Christ,  and  were  celebrated  for  theif 
rce,  academies,  and  elegant  manners.  The  monarchy 
le  subsisted,  it  is  said,  244  years,  during  which,  the  city 
Jch  enlarged  and  adorned ;  the  population  augmented 
00  fit  for  war,  beskiee  many  sent  to  form  amaUcokmiea; 
)  auperkirity  of  the  stale  was  acknowledged  in  all  La* 
Tarqnin,  the  aoa  of  a  rich  merchant  of  C<rinth,who 


ImA  Mi  fromuh^  tynuit  of  lik  airtite  city,  tht^  ft6ih«  ht 
hb  reaideooe.  He  firat  was  elemted  lo  be  totor  (o  the  king^s 
sotifi ;  and,  finally,  on  the  death  of  the  king,  he  prevailed  on 
tke  Romans  to  elect  him  for  his  successor.  His  reigti  seems 
to  have  been  justly  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  kingB.  He 
was  successful  in  war,  and  mostassidnonsly  advanced  the  arts 
of  peace,  for  he  strengthened  and  beautified  the  dties,  pro- 
moted education,  and  rewarded  and  honoured  the  industrious. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Severus  Tullius,  who  emulated  his  ex- 
ample. TullittS,  in  his  old  age  was  murdered  by  a  gr&ndson 
of  Tar(][uin,  who  afterwards  reigned  under  the  name  Tftrquin 
IL  His  arrogance  and  cruehy  provoked  the  Romans,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Brutus,  they  deposed  and  established 
republicanism,  the  principal  magistrates  of  which  were  named 
consuls.  These  were  generally  chosen  from  the  patricians, 
by  the  centuries  or  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  and, 
with  the  senate,  held  the  sup^me  power.  But  their  coun- 
sds  and  plans  were  controlled  by  tribunes,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  comitia,  and  appointed  to  ofilciate  as  the  representatives 
m  the  people.  The  number  of  the  former  Officers  was  limited 
to  two ;  that  of  the  latter  vjiried  from  three  to  ten.  The  tri- 
bunes could  propose  no  law,  nor  move  any  positive  resolution ; 
but  each  by  a  negative  veto  could  prevent  the  passing  of  any 
kw  or  motion,  and  thus  arrest  all  the  proceedings  of  either 
the  senate  or  comitia.  This  privilege  of  the  tribune  became 
«an  ever-fiowiug  fountain  of  perplexities  and  calamities  to  the 
community,  and  was  the  more  irresistable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  person  of  the  tribune  was  pronounced  sacred, 
Whoever  offered  him  violence  or  killed  him,  was,  by  the  hvf 
accursed ;  their  eflfects  were  devoted  to  religion,  and  their  lives 
might,  with  impunity,  be  tak<in  by  any  one. 

The  consuls  and  tribunes  wereelected  every  year.  These, 
and  the  subordinate  officers,  were  frequently  unable  to  pre- 
serve the  citizens  from  insurrection,  or  to  prevail  on  them  to 
defend  their  country  against  their  enemies.  In  these  seasons 
of  alarm,  the  entire  government  was  intrusted  to  the  most 
eminent  individual,  who,  under  the  title  of  dictator,  exercised, 
lor  six  months,  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  The 
most  esteemed  and  admired  dictators  usually  resigned  tbeir 
high  office  within  the  period  appointed  to  hold  it,  and,  indeed, 
As  soon  as  they  had  accomplished  the  ^reat  and  immediate 
object  for  which  they  were  chosen.  Duriiig  more  then  a 
century,  the  civil  affiiirs  of  the  Romans  were  wholly  decided 
hy  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  majority.     They  possessed 


B  «f  bwB  to  which  they  coM  appnL  TUs  iiad  occa- 
inany  interna]  commotions,  which  all  ranks  were  ear- 
desirotu  to  allay.  Tfae  ineana  adopted  lo  obtain  thia 
eeirebie  object,  although  appareniiy  dictated  by  wisdom, 
It  the  state  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  They  comrais- 
three  of  their  most  eminent  senators  to  proceed  to  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  Athens,  to  procure  such  laws  as  the 
:ace  of  the  Greeks  had  proved  to  be  most  equitable  and 
live  of  happiness  to  the  community.  On  the  return  of 
commissioners,  seven  senatois  were  appointed  to  unite 
lem  to  digest  the  new  laws,  arrange  them  into  a  proper 
.nd  to  apply  them  for  the  good  order  of  the  slate.     In 

0  this,  they  were  intrusted  for  one  year  with  the  whole 
of  government,  and  from  their  sentence  there  was  no 
to  either  the  consuls,  irihunes,  or  to  the  senate  or  co- 

'■  This  was  almost  as  remarkable  a  revolution  in  the 
ment  of  Rome,  as  that  from  kings  to  consuls.  Noth- 
ild  be  more  moderate  than  the  beginning  of  this  joint 
if  the  decemvirs,  (as  the  commissioners  were  called.) 
igreed,  that  only  one  at  a  time  should  have  the  fasces 
)  other  consular  ornaments,  assemble  the  senate,  and 

1  decrees.  To  this  honour  they  were  to  succeed  by 
iach  enjoying  it  one  whole  day,  and  then  resigning  it 
her.  The  rest,  who  were  not  actually  exercising  their 
ity,  affected  no  distinction  but  that  of  guards,  their  ha- 
fering  very  little  from  those  of  the  other  senators.  They 
d  every  morning,  each  in  his  turn,  to  their  tribunal  in 
jm ;  and  there  distributed  justice  with  so  much  irapar- 
ihat  the  people,  charmed  with  their  conduct,  seemed  to 
3rgot  their  tribunes.  They  were  assisted  in  the  inler- 
>n  of  the  Greek  transcripts  by  one  Hermodorns,  ban- 
rom   Ephesus,  his  native  city,  and  then  accidentally  at 

When  the  work  was  completed,  the  decemvirs  as- 
d  the  people,  and  harangued  them  to  this  effect:  'May 
Is  grant  that  what  we  now  present  to  you,  Romans, 
<  equally  agreeable  and  advantageous  to  the  republic,  to 
id  your  remotest  posterity !  Read  the  laws  we  have 
up.  We  have  used  all  the  care  and  attention  possible ; 
er  all,  a  whole  nation  must  see  farther  than  any  ten  per' 
^.tamine  our  laws  therefore  in  private,  make  them  the 
of  your  conversation  ;  confer  upon  them,  and  consider 
ught  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  what  may  be  added. 
g  that  we  have  drawn  up  shall  have  the  force  of  a  law, 
I  received  with  universal  consent.    Be  you,  Romans  m- 


ther  the  authors  than  barely  th«  approi^en,  of  kws  which  are 

to  establish  order  and  regfulartty,  and  to  be  the  fouadatiofi  of 
the  happiness  both  of  the  senate  and  people.'     An  address  so 
modest  and  candid  was  heard  Avith  great  applause.     Immedi- 
ately the  laws  were  cut  in  ten  tables  of  oak,  fixed  up  in  the 
forum,  and  all  who  came  to  start  any  difficulties  about  them, 
well  received,  and  readily  heard.     tVhen  all  necessary  cor- 
'  rections  and  amendments  had  been  made,  the  ten  tables  were 
carried  before  the  senate,  where  they  met  with  no  opposition ; 
so  that  a  decree  was  passed  for  convening  the  centuries  for 
their  ratification.     This  assembly  was  soon  after  held,  and 
the  auspices  being  solemnly  taken,  the  laws  were  first  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
and  then  transcribed  on  pillars  of  brass,  and  ranged  in  oider 
in  the  forum,  as  the  foundation  of  all  judicial  determinations, 
with  regard  to  public  and  private  affairs.     As  many  eminent 
men  in  the  republic  were  of  opinion,  that  several  regulations, 
which  would  fill  two  other  tables,  were  necessary  to' be  added 
to  the  ten  already  established,  the  continuation  of  the  decem- 
viral  government  for  one  year  more  was  proposed  in  a  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  people,  and  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
people  with  equal  readiness,  but  for  different  reasons.     The 
senators  were  glad  to  be  uncontrolled  by  the  tribunes,  and  the 
people  extremely  desirous  to  postpone  the  restoration  of  the 
consular  dignity.     Never  was  any  office  so  much  solicited  by 
the  gravest  and  wisest  senators,  as  the  decemvirateatthis  time. 
Those  patricians  who  were  formerly  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  people,  and  who  scorned  to  canvass  for  public  offices, 
were  now  wholly  taken  up  in  flattering  and  courtmg  the 
meanest  of  the  citizens.     Appius,  though  a  decemvir,  forget- 
ting his  dignity,  debased  himself  more  than  any  of  the  candi- 
dates.    He  was  perpetually  seen  in  public  places,  with  those 
who  had  been  formerly  tribunes,  ana  whom  he  knew  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  people.     By  their  means  he  recommended 
himself  to  the  multitude,  as  the  author  of  the  happiness  they 
enjoyed  under  the  mild  government  of  the  decemvirs.     But 
Appius  himself  when  asked  by  the  patrician.s,  whether  he  de- 
sired to  be  continued  in  his  office  for  the  next  year,  afiected 
to  dislike  it,  and  was  continually  talking  of  the  uneasiness 
that  attends  public  employments.     His  colleagues  saw  into 
his  designs,  and  wisely  formed  their  judgment  of  him  by  his 
actions,  and  not  his  words.     They  observed,  that  he  availed 
himself  of  his  popularity  in  order  to  lessen  the  most  venerable 
senators  in  the  esteom  of  the  people ;  that  he  excluded  all  men 


am  merit  fnxn  Maadingf  at  the  appraaching  election,  by 
ly  defatmng  ttiem  among  the  multitDde ;  and  that,  con- 
to  the  pride  of  the  Claudian  family,  he  afiected  great  af- 
.y  and  moderation.  All  these  particulars  in  his  conduct 
great  uneasin^  to  bis  competirors,  and  rendered  him 
nous  to  bis  colleagues.  These  latter  therefore  formed  a 
a  to  disappoiiu  him.  When  the  time  of  the  comitia  for 
reetioD  cd  the  new  decemvin,  drew  near,  they  appointed 
M  to  preside  in  them ;  for  the  president  in  these  assemblies 
•ed  to  the  people  the  persons  who  stood  for  the  office  in 
ion  j  and  it  had  never  yet  been  knowo,  that  any  one  had 
oated  himself.  But  Appius,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
cy,  proposed  himself  for  the  first  decemvir  ;  and  the  p«o- 
ndily  gave  him  their  aufiVages.  The  other  persons  hs 
d  were  all  men  at  his  dcTotion,  and  such  as  he  favoured." 
u*  Claudius  and  his  associates  speedily  resolved  to  ren-. 
leii  dignity  perpetual ;  and  on  the  morning  that  tbeyas- 
d  the  office,  "the  Romans  were  greatly  surprised  to  see 
decemvir  appear  in  the  forum  early  in  the  morning, 
twelve  lictors  bearing  axes  among  their  fasces,  like  those 
rare  anciently  carri^  before  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
s  the  dictator:  so  that  the  forum  was  fllied  with  a  han- 
and  twenty  lictors.  This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  Rome, 
sople  prognosticating  from  thence,  that  this  would  be  a 
of  tyranny  and  injustice.  And  they  were  soon  made 
ale,  that  their  fears  were  not  groundless.  The  decem- 
tegan  to  reign  imperiousiy,  and  with  a  despotic  power. 
'  were  always  surrounded,  not  only  by  the  nnmerooa 
of  their  lictors,  but  also  by  a  crowd  of  desperate  men, 
d  with  debts,  and  guilty  of  the  blackest  crimes.  Many 
g  patricians,  preferring  licentiousness  to  liberty,  made 
court  to  them  in  (he  most  abject  manner,  in  order  to 
n  themselves  from  justice,  and  escape,  by  their  iavour, 
unishment  due  to  iheir  crimes.  No  man's  life  or  pro- 
was  any  longer  safe.  The  young  patricians,  snppoTters 
!  ten  tyrants,  were  not  ashamed,  upon  the  most  frivolous 
ncea,  to  take  possession  of  their  neighbour's  estates  ;  and 
1  aj)phcation  was  made  to  the  decemvirs  for  redress,  the 
ilauwitts  were  treated  with  contempt,  and  their  complaints 
«d.  An  inconsiderate  word,  or  an  e.<cpre8sion  of  concern 
9  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  was  a  capital 
i.  Some  of  the  chief  citizens  were  scourged  for  com- 
ing of  the  present  administration :  others  were  banished, 
won  even  put  to  death,  and  tneir  goods  confiscated. 


10  TBS  vDTan»  Oft  Bmun  wvnc- 

The  «ew  lymtits  yaoted  their  fury  chiefly  upon  tho  people, 
treeting  them  more  like  slaves  than  Roman  citizens.  As  for 
the  patricians,  most  of  them,  dreading  the  tyranny  of  the  de- 
cemvirs, gave  way  to  the  storm,  and  retired  into  the  country 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  They  hoped  that  the  tern- 
pest  would  cease  with  the  annual  power  of  the  decemTirs. 

<'  At  length  the  ides  of  May,  the  time  £Lied  for  holding  the 
comitia,  in  order  to  elect  new  magistrates,  drew  near;  but  the 
decemvirs,  instead  of  assembling  the  people,  propoeed  two 
new  tables  of  laws,  the  first  relating  to  religioo  ancf  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  the  second  to  marriages  and  the  right  of  hus- 
bands. These  made  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  the  Romans  preserved  ever  after  as  a  sacred  depootom. 
Notwithstanding  the  hatr^  the  public  bore  the  decemvks, 
they  found  little  to  object  to  in  their  laws ;  the  last  only,  for- 
bidding patricians  and  plebeians  to  intermarry,  seemed  an 
artful  invention  to  keep  the  two  parties  always  divided,  that 
they  might  reign  with  more  security.  In  the  mean  time  the 
ides  of  May  passed  without  a  comitia  for  the  election  of  new 
magistrates.  The  tyrants  then  showed  themselTes  (^nly, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  senate  and  people,  retained  their 
power  without  any  other  title  than  possession  and  violence 
All  who  gave  them  umbrage  were  proscribed;  and  many 
worthy  citizens,  retiring  from  their  country.  Cook  r^uge 
among  the  Latins  and  Hernici.  The  people,  groaning  under 
so  cruel  a  tyranny,  applied  to  the  senate  as  their  only  refuge. 
But  the  senators,  instead  of  comforting  them,  took  pleasure  in 
seeing  them  oppressed,  and  bearinfi;  a  great  share  m  the  mis- 
fortunes they  had  occasioned.  When  any  plebeian  com- 
plained to  them,  they  maliciously  referred  him  to  Claudius, 
that  idol  whom  they  had  set  up  and  preferred  to  so  many  il- 
lustrious defenders  of  their  country." 

The  dreadful  reign  of  the  decemvirs  was  not  long,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  was  effected  without  much 
blood.  But  the  times  immediately  following  were  so  stormy 
that  the  elevation  to  the  office  of  dictator  of  the  first  warriors 
and  statesmen,  was  repeatedly  found  indispensable  to  avert 
the  total  ruin  of  the  state.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
dictators  was  Camillus.  He  had  been  unjustly  compelled  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  seek  an  asylum  among  the  Ardeates. 
These  he  persuaded  to  join  him  in  rescuing  Rome  from  the 
barbarous  Gauls,  who  had  set  the  capital  on  fire.  Five  times 
was  Camillus  called  to  rule  as  dictator ;  and  he  had  the  feU* 
city  to  overcome  all  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  his  coun- 
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,  And  to  restore  peace  among  his  cuizeos.     From  the  time 

t  the  city  was  rebuilt,  the  Romans  were  engaged,  for  140 
iFS,  in  an  uninterrupted  series  of  wars  in  Italy,  all  whom 
es  successively  became,  at  different  times,  subject  lo  them, 
ne  of  these  stales  were  "admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
[  partook  in  the  prerogative  of  Roman  citizens.  A  few 
re,  by  their  own  choice,  in  preference  to  ibe  character  of 
man  citizens,  permitted  to  retain  the  independency  of  their 
ns,  and  were  treated  as  allies.  Others,  under  pretenceof 
ng  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though  without  the 
lit  of  suSrage,  were  deprived  of  their  corporation  establish- 
nts,  and,  with  the  title  of  citizens,  treated  as  subjects.  A 
■  were  governed  in  form  by  a  military  power,  and  by  a 
jfect  or  magistrate  annually  sent  from  Rome.  From  this 
Kjual  treatment  arose  the  variety  of  conditions  by  which 
natives  of  Italy  were  disiinguisned,  as  colonies,  municipal 
ns,  allies,  prsfectures,  or  provincial  governments."  At  « 
ire  period  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  enrolled  asciti- 

rhe  first  people,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  with  whom 
Romans  formed  any  close  connexion,  were  the  Caitha- 
ians.  They  ratified  a  commercial  alliance  with  them  im- 
lialely  afler  the  deposition  of  I'arquin  II.  Of  this  treaty, 
terms  of  which  are  siill  on  record,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
more,  than  that  it  strongly  indicates  the  early  existence 
he  jealousy  which  these  states  fell  towards  each  other,  and 
ich  afterwards  burned  with  irrepressible  fury,  Rome, 
vever,  long  maintained  friendly  intercourse  with  Carthage, 
.  received  aid  from  it  in  their  bold  and  triumphant  contest 
h  Pyrrhiis,  king  of  Epirus,  whose  invasion  of  Italy  has 
n  adverted  to  in  a  former  page.  A  few  years  later,  and 
it  mighty  struggle  for  the  seas,  if  not  of  the  whole  world, 
d  on  them  the  wondering  eyes  of  almost  all  the  iatelligent 
,  observing  among  the  human  race  ;  for  such,  doubtless, 
ceived  that  on  the  final  result  was  suspended,  for  an  un- 
)wn  period,  the  destinies  of  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
tant  kingdoms  and  governments  on  the  globe, 
f  we  consider  the  sovereignty  of  the  fourth  empire  of  pro- 
xy, in  its  lelation  to  humanity,  civilization,  and  the  true 
gion,  the  records  of  antiquity  suggest  ample  evidence  to  at- 
,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  less  fitted  than  the  Romans 
lold  this  great  trust  To  illustrate  and  confirm  this  opinion 
uld  require  volumes ;  but  we  can  only  appropriate  to  it  od« 
:wo  pages.  The  litde  that  we  learn  of  the  Carthagintan 
TOi.  n.  5 
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people  18  chiefljr  through  the  information  given  by  their  ene* 
inies,  the  Romans.  Their  testimony,  however,  carries  with 
it  scarcely  any  signs  of  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  power, 
conceal  the  excellence,  or  magnify  the  vices  or  defects  of  their 
rivals. 

Carthage  was  situated,  like  Rome,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
but  on  the  opposite  coast,  in  that  province  of  Africa,  anciently 
called  Africa  Proper,  now  Tunis.     Though  this  ^ition  was 
favourable  for  commerce,  yet  the  surroundmg  xeffioa  afforded 
neither  protection  nor  resources  for  a  great  population,  equal 
to  that  of  Italy,  which  was  defended  by  its  mountains,  and  re- 
markable for  fertility,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  roost  productive 
island  of  Sicily,  which  was  visible  from  the  city  of  Khegium, 
in  Magna  Grecia.     The  Carthagin  mns,  accordmg  to  tradition, 
deriv^  their  origin  from  the  Tyrians  or  Phenicians.     Their 
city  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  a  hundred  years  older 
than  Rome,  and  far  surpassed  that  city  in  extent  and  wealth. 
Their  original  territory,  for  which  they  long  paid  tribute  to 
the  natives,  was  not  large ;  and  they  were  compelled,  from 
the  first,  to  apply  themselves  to  such  arts  as  might  enable 
them  to  procure  subsistence  from  abroad.     They  were  soon 
enriched  by  commerce,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  people ;  for  "^  they 
then  became  the  principal  merchants  and  carriers  to  the  nu- 
merous nations  on  the  Mediterranean.     Their  ships  covered 
the  seas.     By  their  naval  power  they  made  themselves  the 
sovereigns  oi  the  ocean;  and  by  their  immense  wealth  they 
maintained  large  armies,  which  they  employed  to  extend  their 
dominion  in  Africa,  and  to  subdue  several  provinces  in  Spain. 
Sardinia  and  the  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  were 
seized  by  them,  and  they  acquired  possessions  in  Sicily. 
Their  government  was  republican,  similar  somewhat  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  consisted  of  a  senate  and  popular 
assembly,  by  whom  were  annually  chosen  two  officers  for 
the  supreme  direction  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  state.     Though 
this  was  calculated  to  cherish  the  love  of  liberty  and  glory, 
yet  the  Carthaginian  ambition  was  almost  universally  limited 
to  the  acquisition  of  riches.     The  commercial,  not  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  animated  all  ranks.     Rank  was  estimated  by 
wealth.     The  army,  except  the  officers,  consisted  of  foreign- 
ers, hired  to  defend  and  exalt  a  country  in  which  they  had 
little  or  no  interest,  and  which,  indeed,  many  of  them  hated. 
It  must  have  been,  therefore,  always  difficult  to  secure  the 
services  of  such  an  army ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  had 
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MM  totaUf  dcttroyed  the  state.  The  Khemes  end  neu  of 
cooquMIs  oftbe  CarthaginioDS  were,  of  course,  regulated 

the  nature  of  their  ambition.  They  desired  to  mult^ly 
Is  of  commerce  lather  than  to  acquire  vaatlerntories.  The 
niaioR  of  the  coasts  satislied  ihem,  unless  the  interior  of  a 
iDtry  coDtained  mines  of  the  richer  metals,  or  promised  aa 
ension  of  trade.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  tbey 
T  devised  or  attempted  to  ameliorate  or  improve  the  condi' 
I  of  the  conquered,  not  even  when  that  mig'ht,  hy  such  po- 
rt have  contributed  to  their  own  power  and  wealth.  To 
Iract  or  civilize  man  formed  no  part  of  their  counsels,  plans, 
parauits.  Their  viens  respecting  their  colonies  and  thoee 
ions  whom  they  subdued,  were  exclusively  confined  to  de- 
ing  aiid  using  the  most  appropriate  means  of  procuring 
m  them  an  augmentation  to  their  revenue  or  array. 
[jearntog,  properly  so  called,  was  not  unknown  to  the  Car- 
ginians.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  Greelts,  and  a 
laiderable  number  valued  and  acquired  Grecian  science 
I  literature.  But  the  government,  so  far  as  history  testifies, 
ployed  no  means  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  people  ex- 
t  such  as  were  indispensable  to  At  them  for  business.  The 
tem  of  education  of  tne  schools  established  in  the  slate  em- 
ced  little  more  than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Po 
learning,  history,  and  philosophy,  were  contemned  ;  laws 
re,  indeed,  enacted  prohibiting  a  Carthaginian  from  learn- 
'  the  language  of  Greece,  lest  he  should  be  qualified  to 
reapond  by  word  or  writing  with  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
The  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of  their  ancestors  in 
enicia,  and  with  superstitious  obstinacy  were  its  most  de- 
iog,  cruel,  and  sanguinary  rites  observed  by  the  Carlha- 
iaas  to  the  last  hour  of  tneir  national  existence.  These 
IS  may  sufBce  to  show  that  they  were  neither  qualified  nor 
rthy  to  become  the  conquerors  of  the  world ;  and  that, 
vover  great  they  were,  the  advancement  of  their  empire 
uld  neither  have  tended  to  unite  the  nations,  nor  elevate 
human  mind  to  investigate  truth,  or  estimate  moral  e.tcel- 
ce.  Their  overthrow  was  therefore,  doubtless,  not  less  ad- 
itageous  to  true  religion,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  hu- 
n  race,  than  had  been  the  expulsion  of  part  of  the  same 
e  from  Canaan  by  Joshua. 

rhe  fire  of  the  Romans'  ambition  burned  with  intensity 
iportiooable  to  tlie  success  of  their  arms.  They  despiseu 
ages  ease,  wealth,  and  luxury ;  renown  alone  had  charma 
ibair  eyes.     Their  most  eminent  statesmen  and  milltarv 
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leedera  were  content  to  pass  the  time  not  required  hj  tbe  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  in  cultivating  with  their  own  hands  the 
small  portions  of  the  land  which  they  received  from  their  fa- 
thers,  or  from  the  state,  in  recompense  for  their  noble  exer- 
tions to  maintain  its  peace  or  extend  its  dominion.  The 
triumph  of  the  republic  in  Italy  demanded  the  most  solicitous 
care  of  the  senators,  and  the  most  arduous  efforts  of  its  citizens, 
to  defend  not  only  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  the  rising 
state,  but  also  those  of  their  numerous  colonies,  allies,  and  tri- 
butaries. This  object  rendered  large  armies  necessary,  and 
to  support  these  the  resources  of  Italy  were  found  to  be  in- 
adequate. To  procure  foreign  supplies  became  now  a  first 
object  of  policy,  and  nowhere  could  these  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained in  abundance  than  in  Sicily.  Consequently,  the  Ro- 
mans felt  it  imperative  to  possess  this  island,  or  at  least  to  es- 
tablish an  alliance  with  its  principal  rulers.  Similar  reasons 
of  state  had  long  directed  the  views  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
the  conquest  of  this  island,  from  which  they  d re w a  great  por- 
tion of  the  provisions  required  by  their  metropolis  and  army. 
Hence  the  political  state  of  Sicily  gave  rise  to  the  first  greax 
war  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  which  terminated  only  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  twenty-three  years. 

Sicily  was  chiefly  occupied  by  colonies  from  Greece.  The 
capital  of  these  colonies  was  Syracuse,  situated  on  the  south- 
west coast.  It  was  one  of  the  &nest  and  largest  cities  of  an- 
cient times.  The  Carthaginians  possessed  several  important 
poets  in  the  island,  and  LilybcBum,  their  chief  city,  stood  on 
the  western  coast,  nearly  opposite  Carthage.  On  the  south- 
east extremity  stood  Messina,  divided  by  a  narrow  or  strait 
from  Rhegium  in  Italy.  A  number  oi  Italians  from  Cam- 
pania had  been  admitted  into  Messina  by  the  prince  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  had  treacherously  risen  against  the  citizens,  mur- 
dered every  individual,  and  seized  their  habitations  and  pro- 
perty. About  D.  c.  264,  the  celebrated  king  of  Syracuse, 
Hiero  IL  resolved  to  execute  vengeance  on  these  miscreants. 
He  soon  reduced  them  to  such  distress,  that  they  were  re< 
solved  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  power  that  could  af- 
ford them  protection.  ^^  But,  being  divided  in  their  choice,  one 
party  made  an  offer  of  their  submission  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  the  other  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  scrupled,  it  is  said,  to 
protect  a  crime  which  they  had  recently  punished  in  their 
own  soldiers.  A  legion  stationed  in  Rhegium  had  put  to 
death  the  citizens  whom  they  had  been  appointed  to  protect, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  city.     An  army  sent  against  them 
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i  the  greater  number,  and  carried  the  eanrivora  lu  chax>t 
ime,  where  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded.  While 
lomana  hesitated  lo  oppose  Hiero,  the  Cartlbigiiiiaiis,  less 
uloug,  seot  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  entered  Mtssina. 
conduct  of  their  rivals  speedily  led  the  Romans  to  act 
decision.  "  The  officer  who  had  charge  in  ihe  contiguous 
of  Italy  had  orders  to  assemble  all  the  shipping  that 
be  found  on  the  coast  fiom  Tarentum  to  Naples,  lo  pass 
his  army  into  Sicily,  and  endeavour  to  dispossess  the 
laginiana  from  the  city  of  Messina.  As  soon  as  this  of- 
Bppeared  in  the  road,  with  a  force  so  much  superior  lo 
•f  his  rivals,  the  party  in  the  city  that  favoured  the  admie- 
)f  the  Romans  took  arms,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians 
Lcuace  the  place,"  Thus  what  is  called  the  &5t  Punic 
ma  commenced. 

'he  fitst  great  object  of  each  party  was  no  more  then  to 
e  the  possession  of  Messina,  and  to  command  the  passa^ 
I  straits  which  seoarate  Italy  from  Sicily ;  but  ibeir  views 
gradually  extended  to  objects  of  more  importance,  lo  the 
eignly  of  that  island,  and  the  dominion  of  the  seas." 
conl^  was  likely  to  be  extremely  unequal,  but  in  its 
■€65  was  displayed  the  inconquerable  valour  of  the  Ro- 
,  which  drew  oq  them  the  eyes  of  all  thesuroundlngna- 
and  has  therefore  strong  claims  to  a  more  full  descrip- 
han  many  of  their  future  wars,  which  more  immediately 
oed  to  elevate  them  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  worla. 
the  one  side  appeared  the  resources  of  a  ?reat  Dation, 
:ted  from  extensive  dominions,  a  great  naval  force,  stand- 
j'mies,  and  the  experience  of  distant  operations.  On  the 
,  the  ferocity  or  valour  of  a  small  slate,  hitherto  e.^erted 
against  their  neighbours  of  Italy,  who,  though  subdued, 
averse  to  subjection,  and  in  no  condition  to  furnish  the 
aary  supplies  for  a  distant  war ;  without  commerce  or 
me,  without  any  army  but  what  was  annually  formed  by 
hmenO  from  the  people,  and  without  any  officers  besides 
rdinary  magistrates  of  the  city ;  in  short,  without  any  na- 
arce  or  experience  of  naval  or  distant  operations.  Not- 
standing  these  unpromising  appearances  on  the  side  of 
!tomans,tbecommBnding' aspect  of  iheir  first  descent  upon 
y  procured  them  not  only  the  possession  of  Messina,  but 
after  determined  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  hitherto  in 
ace  with  the  Carthaginians,  lo  espouse  their  cause,  to  sup- 
iheir  army  with  provisions,  and  afterwards  fn  join  tbesi 
hie  own.    Being  thus  reinforced  by  the  natives  of  Sicily 
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they  were  enabled  to  recall  part  of  the  force  with  which  they  b^ 
ganthe  war:  continued,  though  at  a  less  expense,  to  act  on  the 
ofiensive,  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  from  many  of  their  im- 
portant stations  in  the  island.     While  the  arms  of  the  Ramans 
and  of  Hiero  were  victorious  on  shore,  the  Carthaginians 
continued  to  be  masters  of  the  sea,  kept  possession  of  all  the 
liarbours  in  Sicily,  overawed  the  coasts,  obstructed  the  mili- 
tary convoys  from  Italy,  and  alarmed  that  country  itself  with  \ 
frequent  descents.     It  was  evident  that,  under  these  disadvan 
tages,  the  Romans  could  neither  make  nor  preserve  any  ma- 
ritime acquisition ;  and  it  was  necessary  either  to  drop  the  con- 
test in  yielding  the  sea,  or  to  endeavour,  on  that  element  like- 
wise, to  cope  with  their  rival.     Though  not  altogether,  as 
historians  represent  them,  unacquainted  with  shipping,  they 
were  certainly  inferior  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  art  of  nav- 
igation, and  altogether  unprovided  with  ships  of  force.     For- 
tunately for  them,  neither  the  art  ©f  sailing:,  nor  that  of  con- 
structing ships,  was  yet  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  not  to  be  easily  imitated  by  nations  who  had  any  experi- 
ence or  practice  of  the  sea.     Vessels  of  the  best  construction 
that  was  then  known  were  fit  to  be  navigated  only  with  oars, 
or  in  a  fair  wind  and  on  a  smooth  sea.     They  might  be  built 
of  green  timber ;  and,  in  case  of  a  storm,  could  run  ashore  un- 
der any  cover,  or  upon  any  beach  that  was  clear  of  rocks. 
Such  ships  as  these  the  Romans,  without  hesitation,  under- 
took to  provide.     Having  a  Carthaginian  galley,  accidentally 
stranded  at  Messina,  for  a  model,  it  is  said  that,  in  sixty  days 
from  the  time  that  the  timber  was  cut  down,  they  fitted  out 
and  manned  for  the  sea  one  hundred  galleys  of  nve  tier  of 
oars,  and,  twenty  of  three  tier.     Vesseb  of  the  first  of  these 
lates  carried  three  hundred  rowers,  and  two  hundred  fight- 
ing men.     The  manner  of  applying  their  oars  from  so  many 
tiers,  and  a  much  greater  number  which  they  sometimes  em- 
ployed, has  justly  appeared  a  great  difficulty  to  the  mechanics 
and  antiquarians  of  modern  times,  and  is  confessedly  not  well 
understood.     The  Romans,  while  their  galleys  were  building, 
trained  their  rowers  to  the  oar  on  benches  that  were  erected 
on  the  beach,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  those  of  the  real  gal- 
ley.    Being  sensible  that  the  enemy  must  be  still  greatly  su- 
perior in  the  management  of  their  ships  and  in  the  quickness 
of  their  motions,  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  them  of  this  ad- 
vantage, by  preparing  to  grapple,  and  to  bind  their  vessels 
together.     In  tms  condition,  the  men  might  engage  on  equal 
terms,  fight  from  their  stages  or  decks  as  on  solid  ground,  and 
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e  Roman  bnclder  and  iword  have  the  raroe  efiect  as  on 
lOre.  With  an  armament  so  constructed,  atill  inferior  to  ihc 
emy,  and  even  unfoauaate  in  iis  first  attempts,  they  learned, 
'  perseverance,  to  vanquish  the  masters  of  the  sea  on  theii 
rn  element ;  and  not  only  proiecied  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and 
pported  theii  operations  in  Sicily,  but,  with  a  powerful  fleet 

tnree  hundrea  and  thirty  sail,  overcame  at  sea  a  superior 
imber  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  the  ^var  to  the  gatea  of 
irtbage.     On  this  occasion  took  place  the  famous  adventure 

Regulus ;  who  being  successful  in  his  first  operations,  gsve 
e  Romans  some  hopes  of  conquest  in  Africa ;  but  thev  were 
lecked  at  once  by  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  the  captivity 

their  general.  This  event  removed  the  seal  of  the  war 
;aia  into  Sicily  ;  and  the  Romans,  still  endeavouring  to  maio- 
in  a  naval  force,  suSered  so  many  losses,  and  incurred  so 
any  disasters  by  storms,  that  thev  were,  during  a  certain 
iriod  of  the  war,  disgusted  with  the  service  ai  aea,  and  seemed 

drop  all  pretensions  to  power  on  this  element.  The  experi- 
ce  of  a  few  years,  however,  while  they  endeavoured  to  eon- 
ine  their  operation  bv  land,  without  any  support  from  the 
a,  made  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  they  were  under  ot 
storing  their  shipping ;  and  they  did  so  with  a  resolution  and 
^ur  which  enabled  them  once  more  to  prevail  over  the  to- 
rior  skill  and  experience  of  their  enemy.  In  this  ruinouf 
ntest,  both  parties  made  (he  utmost  efforts,  and  the  matt 
linterrupted  exertion  of  their  forces.  Taking  the  forces  of 
th  sides,  in  one  naval  eng;agement,  five  hundred  galleys  of 
'e  tier  of  oars,  with  Uvo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
d  in  another,  seven  hundred  galleys,  with  three  hundred 
,d  fifty  thousand  men,  were  brought  into  action ;  and  in  (he 
urse  of  these  struggles  the  Romans  lost,  either  by  tempeM 

by  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seven  hundred  galleys;  their 
tagonists,  about  five  hundred.  In  the  result  of  these  de> 
uctive  encounters,  the  Carthaginians,  beginning  to  balance 
B  inconveniences  which  attended  the  continuance  of  war 
vinst  the  concessions  that  were  necessary  to  obtain  peace, 
me  to  a  resolution  to  accept  of  the  following  terms :  That 
ey  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  all  ibe  islands  from  thence 
Africa;  That  they  should  not  for  the  future  make  war  on 
iero,  king  of  Syracuse,  nor  on  any  of  bis  allies :  That  they 
ould  release  ail  Roman  captives  without  any  ransom :  And 
ithin  twenty  years  pay  to  the  Romans  a  sum  of  three  tbou- 
od  Euboic  talents.  Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  result  of  a 
ir  which  was  the  first  they  undertook  beyond  the  limits  of 
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ilalT)  entered  on  the  poeeesBioD  of  all  that  the  CanhagiiuBos 
held  in  the  islands  for  which  they  contended  ;  and,  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  policy  which  they  had  so  successfully 
pursued  in  Italy,  by  applying  to  their  new  acquisitions,  in 
steed  of  the  alarq^ng  denomination  of  subject,  the  softer  name 
of  ally,  they  brought  Hiero,  w^ho  was  sovereign  of  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily,  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  themselves." 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  humbled  Carthage, 
diey  scarcely  concealed  their  determination  to  give  law  to  the 
world.  They  nevertheless  sedulously  laboured  to  disguise 
their  boundless  ambition  of  universal  empire,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  office  of  the  disinterested  friends  of  universal  liber- 
ty ;  and  as  such  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  the 
complaints  of  the  oppressed  everywhere,  and  to  depose  and 
expel  all  who  where  reputed  tyrannical  and  unjust  rulers. 
With  this  noble  attitude,  their  treatment  of  Sicily  ill  accorded ; 
for  on  the  withdrawment  of  the  troops  of  Carthage,  the  whole 
island,  except  the  division  which  constituted  the  kingdom  of 
Hiero,  was  declared  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  be 
a  Roman  province.  The  Sicilians  were  of  course  subjected 
to  Roman  laws,  and  governed  by  a  Roman  prstor,  who  was 
supreme  ruler  and  judge,  and  by  a  qusestor,  whose  office 
Mipowered  him  to  receive  the  revenues  for  the  republic 
*^  These  revenues  were  either  fixed  or  casual  The  fixed 
were  called  tributes,  and  consisted  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
which  the  province  was  every  year  to  pay  into  the  public 
treasury.  The  casual  were  the  tenths  of  the  product  of  the 
lands,  and  the  duties  upon  merchandise  exportea  and  imported. 
Certain  officers,  called  publicans,  generally  chosen  out  of  the 
body  of  the  Roman  knights,  were  appointed  to  levy  both 
these  sorts  of  taxes ;  and  the  latter  sort  were  farmed  by  the 

Sublicans  at  a  certain  annual  rent,  which  they  constantly  paid 
le  republic  at  all  events.  However,  these  fixed  revenues  did 
not  hinder  the  Romans  from  often  demanding  of  the  provin- 
ces extraordinary  supplies  of  men,  ships,  and  com."  Though 
Sicily  was  thus  deprived  of  its  laws,  and  by  conseauence  of 
what  the  inhabitants  would  deem  the  best  portion  of  their  li- 
berty, they  received,  for  a  compensation,  deliverance  from  suf- 
fering, occasioned  by  the  wars  which  had  been  long  carried 
on  by  the  three  races,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and  Italians,  in 
their  struggle  for  the  supremacy.  The  two  sovereigns,  Hie- 
ro and  the  Roman  republic,  being  cordially  united,  the  Sici- 
lians happily  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  uninterrupted  peaee 
ttid  prosperity.    The  exaltation  ol*  the  Romans,  on  account 
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the  succen  whick,  u  tb«y  beliered,  thair  godi  ]>Bd  gilwa 
m  as  a  reirard  of  their  delenoined  valour,,  woa  Mmporad 
severe  sufferings,  Inflicted  on  them  by  the  BuparintmdiBg 
iler  of  bIL  An  extraordinary  inunidatitHi  m  the  Tiber 
Twhelmed  the  bwer  parts  of  the  ct^,  and  a  frightful  fiie 
LSumed  the  upper  parta.  "  Rome,"  Livy  says,  "lost  mon 
dth  in  one  day  than  ahe  had  procured  by  many  victtaiea." 
versity,  in  any  form,  had  usually  no  other  pemuneot  effect 
the  ancient  ELomans,  than  to  rouse  end  stimukte  their  ea- 
ies  i  they  were  itrangera  to  lorrow,  despoodency,  or  de- 
tr.  They  never  renounced  their  lofty  pretanntHis  to  bnvfl 
TV  danger ;  but,  in  seasons  of  great  reverses,  they  had  the 
Hience  to  prociMm  ihemaelves  the  moat  zealous  meads  of 
tice,  good  order,  and  peace ;  and  the  deeds  which  they  OB 
se  occasions  performed,  lo  impoee  on  mankind,  have  oeeB 
ebrated  by  their  historians,  as  strikiog  proofs  that  they  ex- 
led  all  other  aations  as  much  in  generosity  and  ma^nani- 
y,  as  in  ambition,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  fortitude.  It 
s  perhaps  from  the  convictioa  of  their  own  critical  ntuation, 
t  they  snowed  no  inclination  to  profit  by  the  a[qnrentlr 
pleas  state  of  Carthage  aAer  the  peace.  On  the  return  d 
I  army,  the  Carthagiuian  senate,  harinv  exhausted  its  treas- 
i,  most  inconsiderately  requested  the  sddiers  to  accept,  for 
I  benefit  of  the  state,  of  somewhat  less  than  was  due  them. 
lis  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole  army,  and  ihej  de- 
red  war  against  their  masters.  Happily  the  Carthagmian 
leers,  whom  the  army  dismissed,  succeMled  in  training  the 
izena  lo  arms,  and  were  enabled,  after  a  struggle  of  three 
ars,  to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  destroy  the  rebels. 
)e  latter  sought  in  vain  the  sapport  of  the  Romans  ;  they 
t  only  declined  to  oppose  the  Carthaginians,  but  afforded. 
)m  every  facility  to  procure  arms  and  provisions  during 
a  singular  momentous  contest  This  conduct  was  most 
obably  dictated  by  their  own  condition.  By  the  census  we 
d  that  the  number  of  the  citizens  had.  been,  from  war,  the 
indation  and  conflagration,  or  other  causes,  reduced  in  the 
arse  of  five  years,  from  297,220  lo  25 1 ,222,  and  the  pecu- 
iry  resources  were  more  than  proportion  ably  diminished. 
1  meet  the  debts  of  the  state,  the  coin  was  raised  tax  times  above 
real  value.  Relief  was  procured  from  fines  or  tribute  ira- 
sed  on  Carthage,  and  the  spoils  of  war  j  but  all  the  resotircea 
hich  the  state  could  command  were  required  to  secure  the 
iQtiert  against  the  Oauls,  and  other  restless  and  violent  eiw 
ies.     How  slight  claims  the  Romans  had  to  the  at^nae 
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of  mankino  for  tnie  magnanimity  and  love  of  justice  in  theii 
behaviour  to  Carthage,  they  soon  showed ;  for  the  Carthagini- 
ans  had  no  sooner  conquered  their  mercenary  army,  than  the 
Romans  most  unjustly  demanded  compensation  for  the  losses 
sufiered  from  the  loss  of  a  number  of  their  ships,  which  had 
been  captured  while  carrying  supplies  to  the  rebels.  And 
the  Carthaginians  only  escaped  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
at  this  time,  by  ceding  to  them  Sardinia,  and  paying  1200  ta- 
lents. 

-   The  Romans,  in  the  year  b.  c.  223,  presented  a  wonderful 
phenomenon  in  their  history :  Military  operations  were  un- 
necessary— they  enjoyed  peace ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  430 
years,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut.     This  object  was  indeed 
transitory  as  a  meteor  in  the  skies ;  but  it  forcibly  expressed 
the  warlike  character  of  the  nation,  and  their  political  vigour, 
which  centuries  of  incessant  combat  only  served  to  strengthen. 
How  many  Romans  must  have  perished  by  the  sword ! 
How  many  calamities  must  the  community  have  endured ! 
What  wretchedness  must  have  been  experienced  by  those 
with  whom  they  contended  ?     Truly  the  Habitations  of  those 
who  know  not  God  are  full  of  horria  cruelty. 
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X>MTBSr  FOR  EBIFIRE  IN  TH£  WEST. — KANNIBJIL  AND  P.  C.  actnO. 

The  temple  of  Janus  majr  hare  remained  shnt  two  or  three 
^eais ;  but  Deing  alnvya  open  during  war,  its  sbrine  was  vis- 
ited B.  c.  219,  for  in  that  year  the  war  with  lUyricum,  which 
has  been  adverted  to  in  a  former  page,  was  commenced,  and 
before  its  terminalioti  the  Gauls  once  more  invaded  Italy. 
PheJi  army  amounting  to  50,000  foot,  and  S0,000  horsemen, 
were  arrested  in  Etruria,  in  iheir  march  lo  attack  Rome. 
The  preparations  to  repel  them  were  exceedingly  great;  for 
the  Romans  are  said  to  have  raised  about  700,000  foot,  and 
70,000  horse.  These  were  divided  into  sevenil  armies,  ap 
pointed  to  occupy  difierent  stations,  so  as  to  covet  the  whole 
country.  The  first  that  met  the  enem^  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  ;  but  the  Romans  soon  united  their  forces,  overcame 
the  Gauls,  and  pursued  them  across  the  Po,  and  conquered 
all  the  country  now  called  Italy,  quite  to  the  Alps. 

While  they  were  ibua  employed,  they  loolced  with  suspi- 
cion on  the  proceedings  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  reluctant- 
ly allowed  themselves  to  be  directed  by  the  counsels  of  Ha- 
milcar,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  ac 
complished  generals.  He  had  discovered  bis  great  talents  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  and  still  more  by  delivering  his  country 
from  the  power  of  its  mercenary  troo]».  Having  reetorea 
peace  to  Carthage,  he  had  led  an  army  into  Spain,  and  made 
important  conquests ;  but  be  was  billed  in  battle.  The  com- 
mand of  his  troops  was  committed  to  Asdrubal,  a  general 
scarcely  his  inferior,  and  distinguished  by  integrity,  strict  ad- 
herence to  treaties,  and  disposed  to  cuhivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans.  They  immalialely  sent  ambassadors  to  the  se- 
nate of  Carthage,  and  lo  Asdrubal,  demanding  that  he  shonM 
not  Ottke  waron  the  Spaniards  beyond  the  Ibems,  the  modem 
Ebro,  and  that  Sagnntum  aboald  be  declared  a  free  city. 
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This  great  man  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  who  thub  sought 
revenge  for  an  injury,  real  or  supposed,  done  to  his  master. 
The  celebrated  Hannibal,  a  son  of  Hamilcar,  was  now  placed 
over  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain.  He  had,  when  only 
a  child,  at  the  desire  of  his  noble  father,  sworn  before  the  al- 
tar of  Jtipiter  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans ;  and  his  impla- 
cable resentment  increased  with  his  years.  This  eminent 
man's  skill  and  enterprise  in  war  have  immortalised  his  name 
as  the  first  of  heroes,  notwithstanding  that  he  failed  in  the  great 
object  both  of  his  ambition  and  life.  The  voice  of  the  soldiers 
called  him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  army,  and  consequently 
in  the  state,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  the  senate  confirmed 
their  choice,  and  the  report  of  it  exceedingly  galled  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  the  opposite  views  and  feelings  of  all  parties  were 
shown  to  be  just,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  future  plans,  the  pru- 
dence, perseverance,  and  ardour  by  which  he  pursued  theai, 
and  the  vast  results  of  their  execution. 

Spain  was  a  prize  of  no  ordinary  value.  Its  mountains 
were  the  richest  in  £urope,  or  western  Asia,  for  they  abounded 
in  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  natives  were 
numerous,  and  consisted  of  many  races  or  tribes ;  and  though 
rude  and  ignorant,  yet  they  were  brave  and  enthusiastically 
attached  to  their  country.  They  tatooed  their  bodies,  and  or- 
namented their  long  hair  with  the  precious  metals ;  and  of 
fuch  materials,  it  is  said,  were  their  most  common  utensils 
and  vessels  formed.  The  females  alone  laboured ;  the  men 
wero  all  warriors,  and  valued  their  arms  and  horses  more 
than  their  lives.  War  generally  prevailed  among  the  tribes ; 
bat  love  of  c-ountry  disposed  some  of  them  to  unite  to  resist 
dtt  encroachments  of  strangers.  Several  tribes  in  almost  the 
centre  of  Spain  assembled  armed,  to  the  amount  of  100.000 
mea,  to  oppoee  the  progress  of  Hannibal  towards  the  Iberus. 
He  totally  overthrew  aind  scattered  them,  and  proceeded  lo 
invest  the  important  city  Saguntum.  The  brave  citizens  sus- 
tained a  siege  of  eight  months ;  and  when  all  hope  of  receiving 
.Ifi  rM  frnm  Rome  which  they  had  implored  failed,  and  their 
ttm  became  desperate,  they  set  their  city  on  fire  and  perished 
with  it  This  infraction  of  the  late  treaty  fired  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Romans,  and  they  sent  their  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand the  senate  of  Carthage  to  deliver  Hannibal  into  their 
hsadSj  or  prepare  for  war.  The  Cartha^finians  chose  tl^ 
kttar  akei  native.  In  this  manner  originated  the  second  dread- 
ial  Punic  wmr^  which  threatened  the  entire  ruin  of  the  B«- 
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at,  and  left  Carthage  incapable  of  reeoTsrin^  )iei  {4aca 

mg  the  nations. 

ianniWs  great  natural  capacitiefl  were  iavigontted  by 
"DUig  and  science.  He  spoke  the  Greek,  and  wrote  some 
ks  in  that  language.  He  waa  excelled  in  learning  by  few 
It  warriors,  and  perhaps  equalled  any  of  ihem  in  tiie 
wledge  of  human  nature  and  of  ihe  world.  Though  not 
irant  of  the  icieDce  of  moiala,  he  geoerallv  regulated  hia 
nns  by  rules  of  expedience  rather  than  by  l>eneTolenc«  or 
ice.  Taught  from  his  earliest  yean  to  regard  and  treat 
Romans  as  (be  enemies  of  his  country,  and  to  qualify 
self,  by  every  possible  means,  to  revenge  the  iDJoriaa 
ch  it  had  sustained  from  that  people,  he  seemed  to  deani 
levice  unlawful,  and  no  deed  wrong,  which  tended  to  dii- 
Dur  or  injure  them.  To  eflect  ibis,  to  him  the  moot  desir 
of  all  objects,  he  bad,  it  is  said,  for  a  long  time,  conceived 
the  most  proper  means  was  to  invade  Italy,  and  make  it 
principal  seat  of  war.  In^eference  to  this  plan,  he  bad 
e  himself  acquainted  with  the  regions  separatiog  Spain 
L  Italy,  and.  with  (he  political  rebtions  and  condition  of 
'  inhabitants ;  and  with  (he  predominant  dispositions  and 
icular  circumstances  of  the  numerous  small  states  subject 
Ihed  to  Rome,  in  Italy.  From  all  the  information  which 
lad  been  able  to  gather,  he  felt  confident  that  he  could 
}nly  penetrate  Italy  through  (he  cotuUry  of  (be  Gauls,  ■ 
:hat  he  would  receive  powerful  support  from  them,  aad 
y  of  the  races  who  were  only  subject  to  the  BtnnaDa 
L  inability  to  resist  tbem. 

(ter  the  destruction  of  Soguntum,  Hannibal  retired  to 
'  Carthage,  the  modern  Carthasena,  the  chief  city  of  the 
territories  which  Carthage  baa  acquired  in  Spain.  It 
admirably  situa(ed,  in  relation  (o  the  conquered  countriM, 
had  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  in  the 
d.  He  now  put  forth  all  bis  strength  to  prepare  for  wwr, 
'h  the  senate  of  Carthage  left  him  to  conduct  in  the  irun- 
which  he  judged  most  eligible.  Having  committed  the 
imment  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Asdrubal,  wiih  a  conai- 
ble  fleet  and  land  army,  he  led  his  army  to  Iberus,  and 
ce  to  the  Pyrenees.  The  opposition  encountered  fron 
latives,  and  the  difEculties  which  now  presented  than* 
iS,  depressed  the  spirits  of  many  of  the  troops,  so  that,  bjr 
lUmMr  of  deserters,  and  those  dismissed  from  the  seivice, 
irmy  now  mustered  only  fifty  thousand  foot,  nine  thoif- 
L  horse,  and  tbtrty-Mveo  elephaoU.     Tan  thousand  eov 
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manded  by  Hanno,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Hannibal,  were  left 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  natives  and  keep  them  in  awe,  while  the  army  pro- 
ceeded across  these  mountains.  Hannibal's  march  through 
Gbul,  at  Some  distance  from  the  coast,  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  easy,  till  he  reached  the  Rhone,  about  four 
days  march  from  where  that  great  river  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  seized  many  boats  and  canoes  to  convey  the 
army  across  the  river.  But  it  was  only  by  the  most  skilful 
manoeuvres  that  he  succeeded,  without  sustaining  much  loss, 
from  the  rude  and  barbarous  attack  of  the  large  army  of 
Qauls  who  had  assembled  to  oppose  him.  He  marched 
along  its  western  branch,  which  nowed  from  the  north ;  and 
then,  turning  east,  he  passed  it,  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Isere,  and  advanced  to  the  Alps.  Hitherto  he  had  suf- 
fered  little  from  the  natives,  and,  in  some  instances,  he  had 
even  procured  from  them  important  supplies  for  his  troops. 
But  after  he  ascended  the  lofty  Alps,  from  dread  of  him  as  an 
enemy,  or  from  the  desire  of  plunder,  "  they  occupied  every 
post  at  which  they  could  obstruct  his  march ;  assailed  him 
from  the  heights,  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  his  army  in  the 
eorges  of  the  mountains,  or  force  them  over  precipices,  which 
n*equently  sunk  perpendicular  under  the  narrow  paths  by 
which  they  were  to  pass.  Near  to  the  summits  of  tne  ridge, 
at  which  he  arrived  by  a  continual  ascent  of  many  days,  he 
had  his  way  to  form  on  the  sides  of  frozen  mountains,  and 
through  masses  of  perennial  ice,  which,  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  were  now  covered  with  recent  snow.  Many  of  his 
men  and  horses,  coming  from  a  warm  climate,  perished  by 
the  cold  ;  and  his  army  having  struggled,  during  so  long  a 
time,  with  extremes  to  which  it  was  litue  accustomed,  was  re* 
duced,  from  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse,  the 
numbers  which  remained  to  him  in  descending  the  Pyrenees* 
to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  cavalry,  a  force,  in 
all  appearance,  extremely  disproportioned  to  the  service  for 
which  they  were  destined." 

The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  Hannibal,  through  ex- 
tensive and  almost  unknown  territories,  which  were  occupied 
i)y  multitudes  of  inhabitants  accustomed  to  incessant  and 
bloody  wars,  and  over  mountains  which  no  army  had  ever 
dared  to  pass,  astonished  the  nations,  and  alarmed  the  Romans. 
From  the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made  to  make 
the  principal  countnes  subject  to  Carthage,  the  theatre  of  war, 
It  is  plain  that  they  had  not  anticipated  the  possibility  of  hm 
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aaion  of  Italy  by  hnd.  They  had  raised  two  large  aTtnws, 
I  intrfWetl  them  to  their  consuls,  Pubiiui  Cornehiis  Scipio, 
I  Tiberius  Sempronios  Longvs.  The  latter  was  ordered 
licily,  and,  if  expedient,  to  Africa;  the  former  embarked 
Spam,  and,  touching'  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  received  the 
txpected  inibrmntion,  thai  a  Cartbaginian  aimy  were  on 
march  through  Gaul  to  Italy.  At  Marseilles  he  ascer- 
led  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  proceeded  to  the  benks 
he  Rhona  He  Rrri7ed  at  the  place  where  Hannibal  had 
sed  it  three  days  before ;  and,  convinced  that  no  advan- 
e  could  be  gsined  by  attempting  to  pursue  him,  he  Bent 
brother  Cneius  Scipio,  with  the  larger  diviaion  of  the  army, 
)  Spain,  and  emberked  the  other  diTision.  and  sailed  for 
una.  On  landing,  he  joined,  and  took  command  of  the 
ions  which  bad  been  appointed  to  restore  the  colonies  of 
tmona  and  Placentia.    "  With  these  forces  he  passed  the 

and  was  arrived  on  the  Ticinus,  when  Hannibal  came 
m  into  the  plain  conntry,  at  some  distance  below  Turin, 
e  Carthaginian  general,  at  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  had 
ved  to  his  right ;  and,  to  gratify  his  new  allies  the  Insn- 
t,  inhabiting  what  is  now  the  duchy  of  Milan,  who  were 
n  at  war  with  the  Taurini  or  Piedmontese,  he  laid  siege 
ho  capital  of  that  country,  and  in  three  days  reduced  it  by 
X.  From  thence  he  continued  his  march  on  the  left  of 
;  and,  as  the  armies  advanced,  both  generals,  as  if  by  con- 
L  approached  with  their  cavalry,  or  light  troops,  mutually 
tbaerve  each  other.  They  met  on  tfie  Ticinus  with  some 
^roe  of  surprise  on  both  sides,  and  were  necessarily  en- 
^  in  a  conflict,  which  served  as  a  trial  of  their  respectira 
:es,  and  in  which  the  Italian  cavalry'were  deieaied  by 

Spaniah  and  African  horse.  The  Roman  consu.  was 
unded,  and  with  much  difficulty  rescued  from  the'  enemy 
bis  ion  Pubhus  Cornelius."  The  consul,  disabled  by  his 
und,  caused  his  army  to  repass  the  Po,  and  rest  on  its  banks 
ir  Trebia.  Here  be  was  aeserted  by  two  thousand  horse- 
n  who  had  been  raised  by  the  Gauls  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
eee  joined  Hannibal.  This  event  following  the  defeat  of 
pio,  excited  fearful  apprehensions  in  Rome.  The  citizens 
igined  that  they  beheld  all  Italy  in  a  state  of  revolt,  ant 
dy,  under  Hannibel,toiQvestthecity.  They  immediately 
nmoned  Sempronius  to  return,  with  his  army,  and  join  Set- 
,  in  the  defends  of  the  stata 

rhns  anapiciously  for  Hannibal  commenced  that  ftarfal 
iflictwiiichbeiBaintainedinltalydiiringnxteenyeaTS.  H« 
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feoght  a  number  of  great  batdes,  and  is  said  to  hmm  plun- 
dered four  hundred  towns,  slain  three  hundred  thoosaBd,  ana  ^ 
brought  Rome  to  the  very  verge  of  utter  destruction.  Sem- 
pronius  rashly  attacked  the  forces  of  Hannibal,  in  opposition 
to  the  judgment  of  Scipio.  The  Cartha^nian  army  lost  few 
men  by  iae  sword,  but  many  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate  to 
which  they  were  unaccustomed,  and  only  one  of  the  elephanta 
escaped.  The  greater  number  of  the  Roioans  perished,  or 
were  taken  captive.  On  this  occasion,  the  iron  mind  of  the 
Romans  was  remarkably  displayed.  Tbe  senate  and  comi- 
tia  resolved,  not  only  to  provide  troops  to  defend  Italy,  but 
also  as  many  as  were  judged  necessary  to  secure  their  foreign 
conquests  in  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Scipio  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Spain,  to  perform  the  services  for  which  he  had 
been  destined  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

The  battle  of  Thrasjrmenus,  so  called  from  the  lake  of  that 
name,  in  Etruria,  was  more  disastrous  than  that  of  Trebia, 
and  produced  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  Romans, 
and  their  allies  and  subjects.  Rome  presented  a  scene  of  in- 
describable distress.  The  senate  met  every  day ;  and  saw 
no  chance  of  preserving  the  peace,  or  re-animating  the  cour- 
age of  the  people,  but  by  appointing  a  dictator,  their  last  re-  . 
fuge  in  every  great  emergency.  Q.  Fabius  Mbximns  was 
called  to  this  high  office.  From  an  unavoidable  informality 
in  his  election,  it  was  conceived  that  he  could  not  govern  un- 
der that  title,  and  they  therefore  named  him  pnxiictator. 
While  the  Romans  deliberated,  Hannibal  had  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  the  noithern  and  western  parts  of  Italy  cast  off 
the  yoke  of  Rome ;  and  he  hasted  to  deliver  the  nations  in  the 
southern  division. 

T.  Varro  and  L.  iSmilius  Paulus  were  chosen  coneuls,  on 
the  pro-dictator  resigning  his  office.  The  former  being  ad- 
mired by  the  people,  he  was  favoured  with  a  krge  army, 
amply  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  comfort 
Vain  and  haughty,  he  disregarded  the  counsels  of  his  col* 
league,  and  indeed  of  his  oificers  generally.  The  armies 
met  at  Canned,  situated  on  the  Aufidus,  now  named  Ofiuito, 
the  principal  river  of  Apulia,  near  where  that  river  fells  into 
tbe  sea.  This  place  gave  name  to  the  most  celebrated  battle 
that  Hannibal  fought  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.  The  defeat  of 
the  Romans,  whose  number  was  almost  double  thai  ^  the 
Carthaginians,  was  complete ;  and  seemed  to  put  the  entire 
ecwquest  and  ruin  of  Rome  in  the  power  of  tne  conqueror. 
'^  A  geoeral  ferment  arose  throughout  all  haly.    Many 
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oosof  GrecuiD  extiactkm,  having  been  about  sixty  yean  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  dow  declared  for  Coxthage.  Others,  feeling' 
liemaelves  released  Irom  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but 
ntending  to  recover  their  liberties,  not  merely  to  change  their 
asaiers,  now  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  stipulate  the  con- 
[itions  on  which  they  were  to  join  the  victor.  Of  this  num- 
leT  were  the  cities  of  Capua,  Tarentum,  Lochii,Metapoatuni, 
^lotona,  and  other  towns  in  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula. 
a  other  cantons,  the  people  having  divided  and  opposed  each 
riher  with  great  animosity,  severafly  called  to  their  assistaoce 
iich  of  the  parties  at  war  as  they  judged  were  most  likely  (o 
upport  them  against  their  antagonists.  SomeoftheRomancdl- 
inies,  even  within  the  districts  that  were  open  to  the  enemy's 
ncutsioas,  eiill  adhered  to  the  metropolis ;  but  the  possesaioos 
il  the  republic  were  greatly  reduced,  and  scarcely  equalled 
vbat  the  stale  had  acquired  before  the  expulsion  of  Pyirbua 
rom  Italy,  or  even  before  the  annexation  of  Campania,  or  tfaa 
inquest  of  Sainnium.  The  allegiance  of  her  subjects  and 
he  niilh  of  her  allies  in  Sicily  were  greatly  shaken.  Hiero, 
he  king  of  Syracuse,  who  had  some  time,  under  the  notion 
(fan  alliance,  cherished  his  dependanceoo  Rome,  being  now 
p'eatly  sunk  in  the  decline  of  years,  could  uo  longer  answer 
or  the  conduct  of  his  own  court,  and  died  soon  after  this 

Hannibal,  on  declining  to  advance  immediately  on  Rome, 
vaa  tojd  by  one  of  his  officers,  that  he  knew  how  to  coaquer, 
lut  was  not  qualified  to  improve  his  victories, — an  opinion  en- 
ertained  by  many  others.  But  this  great  rnan  felt  that  suc- 
less  had  weakened  his  force,  and  that  he  had  not  the  means 
'equired  for  the  capture  of  the  city.  Though  his  plans 
vere  approved  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Carthage,  yet  they 
lad  never  sent  him  any  re-enforcements  or  supplies  during 
he  three  years  that  he  had  been  in  Italy.  The  report  of  hw 
iplendtd  deeds  now  procured  him  the  promise  of  assistance 
'rom  Philip  II.  of  Macedon ;  but  the  Romans  soon  compelled 
hat  prince  to  employ  all  his  resources  lo  defend  bia  own  do- 
ninioDS,  which,  we  "have  obsorTedin  a  former  chapter,  he  la- 
Mured  in  vain  to  eflecl.  And  the  e.'itraordinary  exertions  of 
;he  Romans  speedily  arrested  the  triumphs  of  Hannibal,  so 
hat  he  found  himself  from  this  lime  struggling  against  a 
power  which  he  doubless  foresaw  would  finally  overcomo 
kim,  unless  the  councils  of  his  nation  afforded  him  elficient 
aid.  In  the  battle  of  Canns,  he  had  made  many  thousand 
priaoDers,  whom  he  proposed  to  liberate  on  receiving  a  lum 
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of  money.  The  Romans  refased  to  redeem  these  unhappy 
men,  under  pretence  that  they  had  actedunworthy  of  the  Ro> 
man  name,  but  in  reality,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  embar- 
rassment of  their  great  enemy.  Disappointed  thus  of  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  money,  he  sent  his  brother  Mago  to  Car- 
thage with  a  report  of  his  success,  and  a  request  of  aid  in 
troops  and  money. 

In  the  meantime,  the  presence,  acts,  and  circumstances  of 
Hannibal  were  not  calculated  to  allay  in  the  Romans  the  spi- 
rit of  revenge,  which  they  deemed  both  their  glory  and  duty 
to  cherish.  He  was  avowedly  the  resolved  and  implacable 
enemy  of  Rome.  Every  Roman  he  looked  on  with  emotions 
similar  to  those  felt  by  tne  hungry  lion,  tiger,  or  bear,  on  the 
appearance  of  its  prey.  History  exhibits  him  surveying  the 
field  of  the  slain  the  morning  after  the  great  battle  with  inex- 
pressible satisfaction, '  when  he  discovered  it  covered  with 
45,000  Roman  soldiers,  among  whom  not  a  few  were  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  state  and  army.  His  soldiers  spent  a 
whole  day  in  stripping  the  dead,  and  not  less  than  three  bush- 
els of  the  rings  worn  by  Roman  knights  were  sent  to  Car- 
thage. But  HannibaPs  sun  had  past  its  meridian,  and  its 
shadow  every  succeeding  hour  indicated  the  approach  of 
night.  His  troops  had  no  interest  in  the  service,  except  what 
they  might  feel  from  admiration  of  his  deeds,  or  g^titude  for 
his  favours.  Those  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  he  en- 
couraged them  to  entertain,  of  an  easy  conquest  of  Rome,  or 
disgusted  with  the  service,  clandestinely  deserted,  or  wen 
over  to  the  enemy.  And  those  whose  demands  he  was  able 
to  satisfy  by  giving  them  opportunity  and  licence  to  riot  in 
the  spoils  of  the  defeated,  saw  no  necessity  to  prosecute  the 
war,  and  preferred  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  fighting  and 
death.  Besides  their  number  was  diminished  by  every  vic- 
tory, and  their  victorious  general  found  himself  unable  to 
preserve  his  conquests,  or  to  protect  those  Italians  who  de- 
clared themselves  his  friends.  Though,  therefore,  present 
sufferings  overwhelmed  the  multitude  of  the  Romans  unac- 
customed to  reflect,  yet  the  observant  and  intelligent  never 
lost  the  hope  of  rising  above  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and  the 

£roud  patriots  determined  to  perish  rather  than  live  to  witness 
tome  a  prey  to  her  enemies.  Several  thousand  of  the  sol 
diers  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Hannibal,  took  refuge 
in  Canusium^  the  modem  Canosa,  which  an  earthquake  de 
itro}red  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  part  of  these 
conmdering  Rome  lost,  proposed  to  withdraw  from  Italy,  and 
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iom  soma  of  the  allies  of  the  RomanR.  They  had  preTiaualy 
a  this  propoeal  by  Ciesiliiis,  placed  themaelvea  under  the 
ommand  of  A.  Claudius  Pulcber,  and  Scipio,  son  of  the  gen- 
ml  in  Spain,  whom  he  surpatsed  in  fame  This  youth  of 
iighteen  years,  accompanJea  by  a  small  band,  went  to  Cseai- 
iuB,  and  said,  "I  call  Jupjierto  witness,  that  t  will  never  de- 
ant  my  country,  nor  suffer  any  man  to  do  il,  and  do  you  take 
hia  oath,  or  die."  The  parly  of  Cjesilius,  terrified,  swore, 
ind  mibmitted  to  be  watched  ^y  a  strong  g-uard.  The  spirit 
if  young  Scipio  wa3  common  to  the  principal  citizens  of 
iome.  While  the  paroxysm  of  anguish  and  despair  filled 
he  city  with  the  cries  of  the  thousands  of  women,  who  had 
ost  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  sons,  the  gales  were  shut 
hat  no  one  might  have  opponunity  toflee,andallmessen^rs 
irriving  were  received  in  private,  that  no  gloomy  tidings 
night  be  publicly  known.  Tranquillity  being  partially  re- 
tored,  the  senate  and  comitia  assembled,  and  it  was  then  man- 
fest  that  Rome  retained  all  her  native  vigour.  The  Ro- 
nana  were  invigorated  by  their  losses,  and  le-animaled  by 
heir  sufferings.  To  obtain,  as  speedily  as  possible,  large  ar- 
niefl,  all  Tanks  were  called  to  fight,  and  the  slaves  were  pnr- 
hased  from  their  masters,  that  they  might  serve  in  the  army. 
rhuB  the  Romans  appeared  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  their  stiif- 
erings,  and  to  gain  strength  from  their  losses.  "  They  pre- 
larea  to  attack  or  to  resist  at  once  in  all  the  difTerent  qoarters 
Q  which  the  war  was  likely  to  extend,  and  took  their  meas- 
ires  for  the  support  of  it  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  as 
veil  as  in  Italy.  They  continued  their  fleets  at  sea;  not  only 
ibserved  and  obstructed  the  communications  of  Carthage 
vith  the  seats  of  war,  but  having  intercepted  part  of  the  cor- 
espondence  of  Philip  with  Hannibal,  tney  sent  a  powerfbl 
qnadron  to  the  coest  of  Epirus  ;  and,  by  an  alliance  with  the 
tatea  of  Elolia,  whom  they  persuaded  to  renew  their  late  war 
vith  Philip,  found  thftt  pnnce  sufficient  employment  on  the 
rontiera  of  his  own  kingdom  as  effectually  prevented  hia 
ending  any  «)ipplj[  to  Hannibal,  and,  in  the  sequel  reduced 
limtothe  hnmiliating  necessity  of  making  a  separate  peace." 
Hannibal's  application  to  Carthage  brought  him  no  relief. 
K  strong  party  were  opposed  to  him  from  envy,  or  disappro- 
mtion  of  his  measures,  and  many  of  his  friends  stipposed  that 
ince  he  triumphed,  he  would  be  able  to  procure  resources 
ind  augment  his  glory,  by  the  destruction  of  Rome  without 
heir  assistance.  After  much  bitter  discusaion  in  the  senat^ 
Msgo  procured  ft  vote  for  a  reinforcement  to  his  brother  m 
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ibor  thousand  horse,  forty  elofibaDts,  and  a  sum  of  monqr* 
But  this  resolution  appears  to  lui?e  languished  in  the  execu- 
tion ;  and  the  armament,  when  ready  to  sail,  was  sufiered  to 
be  diverted  from  its  purpose,  and  ordered  to  Spain  instead  of 
Italy.  Thus  left  to  his  own  exertions,  how  transcendent  must 
have  been  the  talents  of  Hannibal,  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
an  army,  and  of  course,  considerable  influence  in  Italy,  six- 
teen years,  and  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  recovering  by 
their  utmost  efforts,  for  at  least  thirteen  years,  the  territories 
and  powers  of  which  he  robbed  them  in  his  first  three  cam* 
paigns,  by  his  wisdom,  bravery,  and  valour  1  Nor  did  he 
resign  to  them  Italy  till  his  patriotism  impelled  him  to  return 
for  the  protection  of  his  ungrateful  country.  It  was,  indeed, 
not  in  Italy,  but  in  Spain  and  Africa,  that  the  Romans  con- 
quered Hannibal. 

Negflected  or  undermined  by  the  senate,  the  invader  of 
Italy  looked  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in 
Spain,  which  he  might  claim  as  his  own  ;  for  tney  had  been 
chiefly  acquired  by  his  father  or  hiniSelf^  and  had  been  com- 
mitted by  nim  to  the  care  and  vigilance  and  prowess  of  his 
brothers  Asdrubal,  Mago,  Hanno,  and  Asdrubal  son  of  Gisgo. 
Hence  the  distruction  of  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain,  and  their  expulsion  from  that  country,  became  a  first 
object  to  the  Romans.     They  accordingly  called  the  brothers, 
Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio  to  command  the  army  in  Spain, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  natives.     In  two  years, 
they  restored  the  influence  of  the  Roman  party,  who  had  been 
almost  suppressed  by  Hannibal,  after  his  destruction  of  Sa- 
guntum.     But  these  able  generals  were  betrayed  by  their  al- 
lies, and  perished.     Few,  or  none  of  the  Roman  leaders  were 
desirous  to  succeed  them  in  the  dangerous  service,  which 
promised  little  glory  or  wealth.     The  young  hero  Scipio,  son 
of  the  elder  Scipio,  solicited  the  honour,  which  others  de- 
spised.    That  he  might  be  raised  to  the  office  of  commander 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years,  the  senate  and  comitia 
dispensed  with  the  forms  of  law.     He  departed  for  Spain 
with  thirty  armed  vessels  and  ten  thousand  men.     Having 
joined  the  remains  of  their  vanquished  countrymen  near  the 
Iberus,  he  fixed  the  troops  for  winter  in  Tarraco  the  modem 
Tarragona,  situated  on  the  coast  north-east  of  the  river. 

On  learning  that  the  principal  stores  of  the  enemy  were  in 
New  Carthage,  distant  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Tar- 
laco,  he  detemiued  to  open  the  campaign  by  attempting  to 
Surpriao  it    In  this  enterprise  he  was  the  more  easily  success* 
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,  from  the  Carthaginians  hamg  no  apprehension  of  danger. 
It  he  failed  in  his  still  more  important  efforts  to  present 
idnibal  from  leaving  Spain  with  troops  raised  to  support 
1  brother  in  Italy.  On  ascertaining  the  departure  of  As- 
iba!,  he  instantly  sent  information  to  Rome  of  the  danger 
pending  from  the  passage  through  the  Alps  of  a  second 
nhaginian  army.  Asdruoal  followed  the  course  of  his  broth- 
and,  by  the  friendly  conduct  of  the  natives,  he  reached 
ly  sooner,  and  in  more  favourable  circumstances  ihan  his 
jther  had  done.  But,  before  he  could  from  a  junction  with 
!  army  of  his  country,  he  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  army, 
mmanded  by  the  two  consuls,  and  totally  defeated,  on  the 
oks  of  the  Metaurua,  or  Metro,  a  small  river  which  falls 

0  the  Adriatic,  near Pisaurum,  the  present  Pesaro.    Asdru- 

1  fell  in  the  battle,  and  fifty  thousand  were  either  killed  or 
ide  captives.  This  calamitous  event  was  rendered  peculj- 
y  distressing  to  Hannibal,  when  he  came  to  know  tnat  he 
aid  entertain  no  sanguine  hope  of  future  assistance  frorn 
ain,  in  which  Scipio  was  everywhere  victorious.  This  ce- 
irated  general,  after  five  years  service  in  Spain,  returned 
Rome,  with  much  treasure,  many  captives,  end  with  the 
id  news  that  the  Romans  had  no  enemies  to  dread  in  that 
ontry,  for,  by  his  valour,  he  had  subdued  the  Carthagini- 
s,  and,  by  his  clemency,  he  had  conciliated  the  natives 
iving  been  exalted  to  the  high  office  of  consul,  he  now  pro- 
sed to  invade  Africa,  and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
i  enemy's  country.  After  many  disputes  in  the  senate  on 
i  propriety  of  this  proposal,  it  was  decreed,  that  while  the 
ler  consul  should  remain  to  oppose  Hannibal,  Scipio  should 
ve  for  his  province  Sicily,  "dispose  of  the  forces  that  were 
U  there,  receivethe  voluntary  supplies  of  men  and  of  money, 
rich  he  himself  might  be  able  to  procure;  and  if  he  found, 
on  mature  deliberation,  a  proper  opportunity,  that  he  might 
ike  a  descent  upon  Africa.     Agreeably  to  this  Tesolution, 

set  out  for.  the  province  assigned  him,  havin?  a  consider- 
le  fleet  eqnipped  by  private  contribution,  ana  a  body  of 
ren  thousand  volunteera,  who  embarked  In  high  expecta- 
n  of  the  service  in  which  he  proposed  to  employ  them"  in 
I  province.  While  thus  employed,  he  opened  upacorres- 
ndencewith  Syphax,  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  who 
IS  disaffected  to  Carthage.  He  even  visited  this  prince^ 
d  obtained  his  promise  to  suppon  the  Romans,  as  soon  as 
^invaded  the  territories  of  Carthage,  with  an  adequate 
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The  CarthaginiaDS  had  hitherto  regarded  the  wai  with 
comparatively  little  concern,  but  now  iNBcame  fuUy  awake  to 
their  danger.  Commercial  pursuits  were  neglected,  and  the 
community  resolved  to  defend  their  country.  No  means, 
however,  had  been  employed  to  strengthen  it  against  the  in- 
vader ;  and  Lselius,  whom  Scipio  sent  to  secure  a  proper  sta- 
tion for  the  Roman  forces,  seems  to  have  met  no  resistance 
in  conducting  a  fleet,  with  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers, 
into  the  harbour  of  Hippo,  a  city  built  under  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, about  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Carthaga  Utica, 
deemed  a  more  eligible  position  for  the  troops,  was  seated 
about  half  way  between  Hippo  and  Carthage.  Lslius 
reached  it ;  but  soon  found  his  army  in  great  danger ;  for  the 
surrounding  country  was  deserted  and  desolate,  affording  no 
means  of  subsistence,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Cartha- 
ginians, commanded  by  Asdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo,  threatened 
to  approach  him,  as  soon  as  they  were  joined  by  fifty  thou- 
sand under  Syphax. 

Woman  is  powerful  in  all  nations,  and  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  &te  of  Carthage  on  this  occasion.     Sophonis- 
ba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  chief  man  in  Carthage,  dis- 
tinguished by  her  beauty,  and  still  more  by  a  proud  aspiring 
spirit,  had  pledged  her  affections  to  Massinissa,  a  prince  oi 
IVumidia,  during  the  time  that  he  had  resided  for  his  educa- 
tion in  the  city.     He  was  the  enemy  of  Syphax,  who  had,  on 
Asdrubal  promising  to  give  him  his  daughter,  joined  Car- 
thage ^  and  Massinissa,  in  revenge,  oflered  his  services  to  Sci- 
pio ;  and,  by  the  forces  accompanying  him,  greatly  augmented 
the  power  of  the  Romans.     Scipio  directed  his  fleet  and  nu- 
merous army,  loaded  with  provision,  to  sail  for  Utica,  and  on 
approaching  the  coast  took  possession  of  a  peninsula  in  the 
vicinity.     The  soldiers  of  Asdrubal  and  Syphax  were  in  the 
vicinity,  lodged  in  huts,  covered  with  brushwood  and  palm- 
leaves.     The  Romans  were  not  strong  enough  to  attack  them 
openly,  and  waited  for  reinforcements  from  Rome.     In  the 
meantime,  Scipio  resolved  to  imitate  the  infidelity  which  char- 
acterised the  Carthaginians,  and  induce  them  to  believe  them- 
selvea  secure  in  their  camps,  which  they  were  indisposed  to 
leave  till  the  winter  had  passed.      Designing  to  set  their 
camps  on  fire  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  to  attack  them  in 
the  confusion  which  would  follow,  he  sent  messengers  with 
proposals  of  peace,  but  with  instructions  to  examine  accurate- 
ly the  jp^round  and  the  state  of  the  army.     The  apparent  dis- 
tress of  his  situation  justified  the  confidence  which  A^rube' 
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;«d  in  tis  expressed  desire  of  peace.  Hanng  obtained 
requisite  information,  Scipio,  however,  regarded  not  tbe 
otiationj  and,  proceeding  with  hia  array,  he  set  Asdrubal's 
ip  on  fire,  in  several  places.  The  sotmers,  supposing  the 
to  be  accidental,  unBrmed,  ran  every  where  to  extinguish 
Thus  unprepared,  the  Romans  fell  on  them,  and  dia- 
led them  with  great  slaughter.  Those  who  escaped,  aa 
I  as  the  army  of  Syphax,  were  soon  aflet  defeated,  and 
itingdom  of  Syphax  seized  by  Massinissa. 
rheee  misfortunes  were  ascribed  by  ihe  citizens  of  Car- 
^  to  Asdrubal,  and  to  escape  their  vengeance  he  retired 
n  the  service  with  about  eight  ihousand  men.  All  hope 
Carthage  now  depended  on  the  presence  of  Hannihal. 
presses  were  instantly  sent  him  and  his  brother  Mago,  to 
im  with  all  their  forces  to  defend  their  country.  What- 
r  were  his  feelings  on  leaving  Italy,  he  hasted  to  obey  the 
imons.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  expected  it,  for  he  had 
w  prepared  to  receive  his  troops.  His  arrival  in  Africa 
iv^  the  hopes  of  his  countrynien  ;  but  he  knew  their  weak 
s,  that  they  had  no  courage  and  fortitude  to  surmount 
»t  difficulties,  or  patiently  endure  severe  privations  and 
resa.  When,  therefore,  he  observed  that  existing  circum- 
ices  were  such  as  were  sufhcient  to  dispose  the  Romans  to 
te,  he  sought  an  interview  with  their  general  They 
e  at  this  time  stationed  far  into  the  country,  having  retired 
he  approach  of  Hannibal,  and  were  surrounded  with  ene- 
B,  and  could  not  expect  to  procure,  without  great  risk,  ne- 
ary  supplies.  The  Romans,  however,  were  accustomed 
ufler,  and  had  recently  learned  that  Carthaginian  faith 
.  deception.  The  senate  had  entered  into  a  trtaty  of  peace 
riously  to  the  return  of  Hannibal.  On  his  appearnm^e 
people  were  elated,  and,  in  utter  violation  of  their  engage- 
its,  seized  alt  the  Roman  vessels  that  entered  the  bay,  and 
ilted  the  raessengerssentto  complain  of  this  outrage.  It  is 
therefore  surprising,  that  while  Scipio  courteously  met 
inibal,  he  insisted  on  conditions  of  peace  too  mortifying 
leet  the  views  and  expectations  of  the  lofly-minded  Cartha- 
ian.  They  separated,  not  to  meet  again  till  the  one  or  the 
■r  was  the  conqueror.  The  armies  were  encamped  near 
□a,  about  aeTenty-five  miles  from  Carthage.  This  place 
e  name  to  thejremendous  contest,  which  terminated  the 
ind  Punic  war,  b.  c.  202,  after  a  duration  of  seventeen 
ra ;  for  Hannibal  became  convinced  that  Carthage  was  no 
jtT  ride  k>  contend  with  her  powerful  rival.     On  retreat- 
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mg  to  the  city,  in  the  meeting  of  senate  he  gave  his  advice  to 
accept  whatever  terms  were  proposed  by  Scipio,  and  these 
were  exceedingly  humbling;  for  he  demanded  that,  'while 
Carthage  should  retain  in  Africa  all  her  former  possessions, 
and  continue  to  be  governed  by  her  own  laws,  she  should  re- 
store all  the  ships  or  property  ofthe  Romans  seized  in  violation 
of  the  late  truce — deliver  all  captives,  deserters,  or  fug-itive 
slaves — surrender  her  whole  fleet,  except  ten  galleys— deliver 
all  the  elephants  in  the  stalls,  and  cease  from  training  any 
more  of  these  animals — ^make  no  war  on  any  nation  without 
the  consent  of  the  Romans — indemnify  Massinissa  for  all  his 
losses  sustained  in  the  war — pay  Rome  ten  thousand  talents, 
or  ahout  two  millions  sterling,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  ta- 
lents every  fifty  years — give  such  hostages  as  Scipio  should 
select — and  pay  and  support  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  till 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified.  On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
being  read  in  the  senate,  many  of  the  members  were  in  tears  ; 
but  Hannibal  was  observed  to  smile.  Being  questioned  on 
this  insult  of  public  distress,  he  said  '<  That  a  smile  of  scorn 
for  those  who  felt  not  the  loss  of  their  country  until  il  afiected 
their  private  concerns,  was  an  Expression  of  sorrow  for  Car- 
thage." 
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cipio,  honoured  for  his  victories  in  Africa  withthensme 
icanus,  had  reduced  Carthage  to  a  state  of  apparent  aubjec- 

lo  the  dictation  of  Home, — an  event  which  pennitted 
stream  of  Roman  ambition  almost  suddenly  to  appear  a 
hty  river,  ready  to  inundate  the  globe.  The  fifty  succeed- 
years  beheld  the  Romans  the  chief  conquering'  power  in 
'ope,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Boundless  dominions  opened 
leir  insatiable  ambition.  Little  existed  in  the  state  of  the 
wn  world,  at  least  in  their  eyes,  to  repress  their  deaires  and 
ectations  of  universal  empire,  except  the  iatemal  commo- 
B  of  the  state,  and  especially  of  Rome,  and  the  unexpected 
iscitalion  of  Carthage.  The  last  was  imagined  incom- 
ble  with  the  stability  of  Roman  greatness,  and  the  fowl 
rly  subversive  of  the  Roman  power. 
\^uile  the  Romans  were  seen  everywhere  engaged  in  war, 
Cartbagicianajraversed  every  sea,  pursuing  with  unwea- 

activity  the  varied  objects  of'^a  most  lucrative  commerce. 
i  attainment  of  immense  wealth,  and  the  indulgences  of 
irious  pleasures,  are  not  adapted  to  reconcile  ibe  human 
d  to  humiliating  or  insulting  treatment,  especially  from 
le  inferior  in  power  as  well  as  riches.  Could  the  Romani 
■and  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  a  treaty,  which  ra- 
■ed  the  Carthaginians  to  submit,  without  relaUtUion,  to  the 
It  unjust  and  dishonourable  proceedings  of  the  adjacent 
r,  rude,  and  barbarous  states?  This  was  perhaps  con- 
'ed  impossible  by  the  chief  men  of  Carthage.     If  so,  ther 

not  carefully  studied  the  manifest  policy,  or  the  implacable 

revengeful  character  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  rulec* 
Carthage  had  no  akemative  when  their  rights  were 
inged  by  their  neighbours,  but  to  appeal  to  Roman  justice 

humbly  implore  liberty  to  defend  theraulree.     Oon  UMf 
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be  condemned  for  acting  in  violation  of  a  treaty,  when  their 
appeal  to  justice  was  contemned  1  This  was  the  crime  which 
the  Romans  pretended  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  commencing 
the  third  Punic  war,  and  in  utterly  destroying  the  metropolis 
of  their  rival.  Never  have  a  great  people  displayed  more 
flagrant  injustice,  of  practised  more  barbarous  crueUy. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Carthage,  Hannibal  zeal- 
ously employed  his  great  and  varied  talents  to  advance  the 
intereits  and  redtot^  the  glory  of  his  country.  His  dtizens 
soon  acknowledged  him  to  be  not  less  skilful  in  politics  than 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  war.  He  was  exalted  to  the  princi- 
pal place  in  the  state,  and  distinguished  himself  as  the  able 
corrector  of  abuses,  and  the  patrdn  of  every  measure  calculated 
to  promote  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  comfort 
^  the  community.  But  he  had  to  contend  againtt  a  powerful 
^ny,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  fhmily,  who  envied  bis 
a[reame8B,and  suflTeted  from  the  reformations  which  he  efiected, 
ftnr  they  cbuld  no  longer  enHch  themselveft  at  the  expense  of 
the  stata  The  Romans  observed,  with  not  more  agteeable 
ftelings,  his  power,  and  ascribed  to  him  the  correspondence 
eif  OEirth&ge  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  they  had 
detected  about  a  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 
To  aacertain  the  real  designs  of  Carthage,  messengers  were 
aent  under  the  pretence  of  settling  some  difierences  between 
ifaftt  state  and  Massinissa.  These  messengets  were  author ified 
t)  demand,  if  they  deemed  it  expedient,  that  Hannibal  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  who  accused  him  of  having 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  both  republics. 
This  great  man  was  fufiy  aware  or  the  views  and  intentions 
of  the  RomanSj  and  of  the  inability  of  his  friends  to  prevent 
kis  rivals  in  the  senate  from  betraying  him  into  their  power. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  flee  from  the  storm.  On  the  day  that 
the  Roman  ambassadors  lirriv!^,  he  discharged,  with  no 
appearance  of  embarrassment,  all  the  functions  of  his  high 
omce ;  but  in  the  night  he  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Asia-Minor, 
where  he  hoped  to  retaliate  on  his  powerful  enemies. 

The  deceit,  injustice,  and  malignant  designs  of  the  Romans 
were  soon  discovered  by  the  total  disregard  which  their 
ambassadors  discovered  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Carthage,  which  the^  pretended  to  have  been  sent  to  establish 
ttnd  secure.  Massinissa  had  seized  the  richest  province  of  the 
CaTtha|rinian  state.  He  had  no  claim  on  it,  except  that  it  had 
been  violently  Wresied  by  his  father  fVom  Carthage,  who 
M«bi  td  ha>e  SMlgned  ft  to  Syphax,  by  whom  it  had  bM 
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MonA  to  CfLTtha^.  His  conduct  was  allorved  by  the  Ro. 
ans  to  be  unjust,  but  they  secretly  approved  of  it ;  and  lis- 
ned  with  indilference  to  the  complaints  and  repreaentationfl 
'  the  Carthaginians.  Such  treatment  was  inloferable  to  the 
ost  weaithy  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Nevertheless, 
ey  endured  ii  for  one  generation ;  but,  at  laet,  unhappily  they 


icquire  by  their  arms  what  their  frequent  appli- 

lufd    not  procure.     They  led  an  army 

Hieth  year,  placed  himself 


tions  to  Rome  could    not  procure.     They  led 


the  head  of  his  troops,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  I'his 
aa  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  third  Punic  war,  which  com- 
enced  about  r.  c.  149,  and  fully  exhibited  "the  great  iron 
Bth   of  the"  nameless  beast,  destined   to  devour,   "brenJc 

pieces,  and  stamp  the  residue  of  the  three  former  wild 
asts,  which  preyed  over  all  the  earth. 

Had  Massinissa  been  defeated,  doubtless,  Rome  would  ha*« 
istened  to  assist  him,  although  it  is  probable,  that  they  wera 
eased  to  see  both  parties  prosecute  plans  which  destroyed 
eir  respective  energies  and  diminished  their  powers  of  de- 
ace  or  resistance  It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  not  to  permit 
e  rise  of  any  powerful  kingdom,  in  any  country  which  they 
oked  on  as  their  own.  And,  however  loudly  they  pro- 
timed  that  sacred  respect  for  the  rights  of  nations  directed 
eir  counsels  and  regulated  their  measures,  certain  it  is,  that 

their  deliberations  on  their  differences  with  other  kingdoms, 
e  object  which  they  sought  to  determine  was,  almost  uni- 
:rsaily,  not  the  right,  but  the  expediency  of  declaring  war 
;ainst  them.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  the  senate 
sembled  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  Car- 
agintans  in  consequence  of  what  they  called  the  daring  vi- 
alion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  No  senators  questioned  the 
jht  of  the  Romans  instantly  to  proclaim  war  against  that  pre- 
mptuous  and  haughty  people  ;  but  alt  agreed  that,  previous- 

to  coming  to  a  decision,  deputies  ought  to  be  sent  to  Africa 

procure  information  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  form 
sound  judgment  on  the  subject.  The  report  of  these  depu- 
«,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  being  laid  before  the  senate,  an 
iportant  discussion  ensued.  One  of  the  most  enlightened 
nators,  Scipio  Nasica,  strongly  insisted  that  it  was  the  Jn- 
rest  of  Rome  to  maintain  peace  with  Carthage,  and  not  to 
ek  its  ruin.  That  state,  he  said,  had  no  forces  suflicient  to 
arm  the  Romans ;  and  even  were  they  greater  than  they 
ere  known  to  be,  they  were  "no  more  than  were  required 

call  forth  into  action  or  keep  allre  the  virtues  nf  a  pcopla 
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who,  for  want  of  proper  exertion,  were  already  began  to  de- 
cline in  strength,  vigilance,  discipline,  and  valour."  Cato, 
who  had,  as  one  of  the  deputies,  visited  Carthage,  declared 
that  he  was  astonished  at  the  greatness,  weahh,  and  popaloua- 
ness  of  that  republic,  and  not  less  at  the  amazing  fertility  of 
its  territories ;  and,  presenting  a  parcel  of  figs,  he  exclaimed, 
^  These  are  the  produce  of  a  land  that  is  but  three  days  sail 
from  Rome.  Judge  what  Italy  may  have  to  fear  from  a  coun- 
try whose  produce  is  so  much  superior  to  its  ownl  That 
country  is  now  in  arms :  the  sword  is  drawn  against  Maasinis- 
sa ;  but,  when  thrust  in  nis  side,  will  penetrate  to  you.  Your 
boasted  victories  have  not  subdued  the  Cartha^nians,  but 
given  them  experience,  taught  them  caution,  and  instructed 
them  how  to  disguise,  under  the  semblance  of  war,  a  war 
which  you  will  find  marshalled  against  you  in  their  docks 
and  in  their  arsenals."  He  concluded  his  ardent  address  with 
the  memorable  and  often  repeated  sentence :  Delenda  est  Car- 
thago, "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed."  The  opinion,  some- 
what modified,  of  the  stern  patriot,  the  unchanging  enemy  of 
eloquent  literature,  refined  society,  luxury,  and  intemperance, 
prevailed  ;  for  it  accorded  with  the  ambitious,  proud,  and 
vengeful  spirit  of  the  great  majority  of  his  hearers.  And 
thus  he  hastened,  as  we  shall  ^ee,  and  as  Scipio  Nasica  fore- 
saw and  predicted,  that  very  state  of  society  of  which  he  ab- 
horred the  very  idea,  laboured  to  withstand,  and  would  have 
sacrificed  his  life  to  avert.  The  senate,  assuming  an  appear- 
ance of  much  moderation,  resolved  to  destroy  the  city  of  Car- 
thage, but  not  till  they  had  removed  its  inhabitants  to  a  new 
city,  to  be  built  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
resolution  should  be  kept  a  secret  until  efiectual  means  were 
prepared*  for  its  execution. 

That  the  wretched  people,  whose  destruction  they  had  de- 
creed, might  not,  if  possible,  penetrate  their  dark  counsels, 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  they  instructed  the  consuls 
to  convey  their  forces  to  Sicily.  And,  to  attain  the  same  fatal 
object,  these  leaders  proceeded  to  act  with  consummate  du- 
plicity. But  the  arrival  of  the  troops  in  Sicily,  considerin^its 
position  in  relation  to  Africa,  clearly  indicated  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  no  good  intentions  respecting  Carthage.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  haughty  and  cruel  in  prosperity ;  their  very 
religion  cherished  the  malignant  passions ;  and  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  compassionte  the  weak  or  to  regara  the  cries 
of  the  wretched.  And  we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  they 
were  not  only  destitute  of  benevolence,  but  also  of  respect  for 
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tlw  ■pprobatioD  or  censure  of  mankind.  Can  it  then  boenr- 
priaiog  that  in  adversity  they  were  pusillanimouB  orrecklMs. 
Few  among  ihem  am>ear  to  have  valued  patriotism  or  nation- 
al honour.  The  iaaabilants  were  not  united  by  any  one  great 
object  oT  common  interest  Hence,  the  people  0^  Uiica  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  Roman  army  had  passed  to  Sicily  than 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the  consuls  10  take  possesaion 
of  their  hiubour  and  city.  The  senate  and  popular  assembly 
of  Carthage  were  now  distracted  by  opposite  counsels ;  none 
had  courage  or  fortitude  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sacriiicing 
every  consideration  to  maintam  the  honour  of  their  country. 
To  propitiate  the  Ronians  they  banished  Asdrubal  because 
he  was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  war  with  Maesinissa.  Twen- 
ty thousand  soldiers  are  said  to  have  withdrawn  with  him 
Irom  the  city.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Rome,  empowered 
lo  express  regret  for  offensive  measures  of  their  senate  and 
people,  and  lo  implore  forgiveness.  Before  listening  to  any 
proposition  from  Carthage,  the  Romans  demanded  for  a 
pledge  of  her  fidelity  and  desire  of  peace,  three  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  chief  families.  Compliance  with  this  barbarous 
request  brought  no  hope  Co  the  Carthaginians,  for  the  Roman 
fleet  speedily  entered  tliica,  and  the  commanders  of  the  army 
answered  the  deputies  who  arrived  there  from  Carthage,  that 
they  could  only  grant  that  ^te  protection,  on  condition'of  the 
docks  being  destroyed  and  the  arsenals  emptied.  Even  this 
demand  was  not  resisted  by  the  mean-minded  rulers  and  das- 
tardly race  of  Carthage.  Trusting  (o  the  word  and  honour 
of  the  Romans,  whose  imitation  of  their  own  disregard  for 
truth  and  honour  had  already  repeatedly  ensnared  and  de- 
graded them,  they  surrendered  all  the  articl^  employed  in 
war;  among  which  were  two  thousand  suits  oT armour,  a  like 
number  of  catapultie,  or  engines  for  throwing  missiles,  an  im- 
mense store  of  arrows,  darts,  and  other  warlike  missiles.  The 
Romans  no  longer  judged  it  necessary  to  dissimulate;  their 
victims  appeared  resolutely  helpless.  They  were  insultingly 
oihorted  to  bear  with  equanimity  inevitable  evils,  and  instant- 
ly leave  their  cky,  and  retire  and  build  a  new  one,  in  any 
spot  which  they  chose,  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  The  depB- 
ties  of  Carthage  were  overwhelmed ;  and  having  in  vain  proa- 
trated  Uiemselves  before  the  Roman  officers,  and  apj>ealed  lo 
their  pledged  taith  and  Roman  reputation  for  ^neroaity,  hon- 
our, and  humanity,  ihey  finished  their  mission,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  despair.  "  We  go  then,"  they  said,  "  lo  certain  death 
which  we  httre  merited  by  bavinr;  persuaded  our  fellow-dli 
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to  rmgn  diemsriveB  iota  the  hands  of  tiio  Bohihm. 
Bui  if  you  mean  to  have  your  commands  obeyed,  you  must 
be  readfy  to  enforce  them ;  and  by  this  means  you  may  mve 
an  unfortunate  people  from  exposmg  themselves,  by  any  act 
of  despair,  to  worse  sufferings  than  they  have  yet  endured." 

The  report  of  the  deputies  was  followed  by  universal  grief, 
anguish,  and  rage.  The  citizens  burst  into  the  senate,  and 
put  to  death  every  member,  who  had,  with  even  their  own 
consent,  submitted  to  the  degrading  impositions  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Anarchy  and  tumult  deigned ;  a  few  only  were  capa- 
ble of  self-control  and  reflection.  These  had  the  precaution 
to  shut  the  gates,  to  stretch  the  chain  which  protected  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour,  and  to  make  a  collection  of  stones  on 
the  battlements,  these  being  the  only  weapons  they  had  left  to 
repel  the  first  attacks  of  the  Romans.  The  remnant  of  the 
aenato  too,  without  reflecting  on  the  desperate  state  of  their  af- 
fidrs,  resolved  on  war.  Despair  and  frenzy  succeeded  in 
every  breast  to  dejection  and  meanness.  Assemblies  were 
called  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  banishment  lately  pronounced 
against  Asdrubal,  and  against  the  troops  under  his  command. 
These  exiles  were  entreated  to  hasten  their  return  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  city  bereft  of  arms,  ships,  military  and  navaHtores. 
The  people,  in  the  mean  time,  with  an  ardour,  which  reaaoo 
and  the  hopes  of  success  during  the  prosperity  of  the  repnUic 
could  not  have  inspired,  endeavourea  to  replace  the  anna  and 
the  stores  which  they  had  so  shamefully  surrendered.  The^^ 
demolished  their  houses  to  supply  tKe  docks  with  timber. 
They  opened  the  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  to  ac- 
commodate the  workmen ;  and,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
condition,  or  age,  became  labourers  in  the  public  works,  col- 
lected materials,  furnished  provisions,  or  bore  a  part  in  any 
labour  that  was  thought  necessary  to  put  the  city  in  a  slate 
of  defence.  They  supplied  the  founders  and  the  armourers 
with  the  brass  and  iron  of  their  domestic  utensils ;  or,  where 
these  metals  were  deficient,  brought  what  they  could  furnish 
of  silver  and  gold.  They  joined  their  hair  with  the  other  ma- 
terials which  were  used  m  the  roperies,  to  be  spun  into  eord- 
age  for  the  shipping,  and  into  braces  for  their  engines  c^ 
war.  The  Roman  consuls,  apprised  of  what  was  in  agita- 
tion, willing  to  await  the  return  of  reason,  and  to  let  these  first 
ebullitions  of  frenzy  subside,  for  some  days  made  no  attemptt 
on  the  city.  But,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Asdrubal,  they 
Ihouriit  it  necessary  to  endeavour,  before  his  arrival,  to  poa- 
cess  oemseives  of  the  gates.     Having  in  vain  attempted  to 


nie  I)i4  mlla,  tliey  ware  obUged  to  ufldargo  the  Uiboan  pf 
I  regular  uege;  aod,  though  ihey  made  a  breach,  w^re  r^ 
pulMd  ID  attempting  to  Force  the  city  by  storm. 

A^drubal  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  bis  country  aeveral 
yean.  Duciog  two  of  these,  the  Roniaas,  by  their  utmost  fif- 
rorta,  approached  not  one  step  nearer  their  object ;  and  the 
Carthagioians,  although  apparently  tobbed  of  a]l  their  re* 
lourcea,  by  having  merely  displayed  a  proper  "spirit,  jrere 
reinstated  in  their  rank  among  the  nations,  and  bad  negotis- 
jons  with  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia,  wboee  aid  they  solicited  with  alarming  reflections  on 
ihe  boundless  ambition,  and  invidious  policy  of  the  QomaaiL 
They  even  conveyed  assurances  of  support  to  the  Acbsanc, 
to  the  pretended  Philip,  an  imposloi.  who,  about  this  time, 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and  the^r  encouraged 
with  hopes  of  assistance  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  who 
were  al  this  time  in  arms  lo  recover  the  independence  of  their 
monarchy. 

The  Roman  people  were  never  much  depressed  by  disap- 
pointments. Persuaded  that  they  had  hiiherto  failed  at  Cai- 
•hage  from  the  successive  commanders  appointed  over  the 
troops  having  proved  themselves  unqualiiied  for  the  service, 
they  sent  thiUier  Scipio,  by  birth  the  son  of  ..^lailius  PauUug, 
tnd  by  adoption  the  grandson  of  Scipio  Africanus.  He  wv 
ten  years  under  the  legal  age  for  a  general.  But  having 
showed  by  his  deeds  that  he  was  eminently  endowed  witn 
the  qualities  requisite  for  the  office,  the  forms  of  law  were  dif- 
p«iksed  with,  as  they  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated 
iqan  lo  whom  he  owed  his  name  ;  and  in  two  years  he  juMi' 
Bed  the  judgment  of  his  fellow  citizens.  After  surmounting 
Bvery  difiicuity  be  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  city.  "  Tn^ 
inhabitaots,  during  six  days,  disputed  every  house  and  every 
pM«age,  and  successively  set  tire  to  the  buildings  whenevfi 
diey  were  obliged  to  abandon  them.  Above  fifty  thousand 
peraons  of  different  sexes,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
It  last  accepted  of  quarter,  and  were  led  captive  from  theacp 
in  two  separate  divisions,  one  of  twenty-five  thousand  women, 
ind  another  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Nine  hundred  deser- 
ters, who  had  left  the  Roman  army  during  the  siege,  having 
twen  refused  the  quarter  which  was  granted  to  the  others, 
took  post  in  a  temple  which  stood  on  an  eminence,  with  a  ra- 
loluiion  lo  die  with  swords  in  their  bands,  and  with  the  great 
sM  effusion  of  blood  to  their  enemies.  To  these  Asdmbal, 
bllowad  by  his  wife  and  his  children,  joined  himself  j  but  not 
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haring  the  coura^  to  persist  in  the  same  purpose  with  dkeae 
deserters,  he  left  me  temple,  and  accepted  of  quarter."  His 
magnanimous  wife  disdained  to  accompany  him,  preferring 
to  perish  with  her  country.  Richly  dressed,  as  if  tne  day  of 
her  death  was  a  day  of  triumph,  she  presented  herself  to  view, 
and  within  the  hearing  of  the  Roman  general  and  her  hushand, 
exclaimed,  ''Base  coward,  the  mean  things  which  thou  hast 
done  to  save  thy  life  shall  not  avail  thee ;  thou  shalt  die  in  this 
instant,  at  least  m  thy  two  children."  Then  stahbinc^  them  with 
adagger,  while  they  struggled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  she  threw 
them  from  the  summit  of  the  temple,  and  leaped  after  them  into 
the  flames  of  the  fire  kindled  by  the  deserters,  who  chose  also 
thus  to  die  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  indignant 
and  sanguinary  countrymen.  The  city  continued  hurning 
seventeen  days,  and  was  wholly  given  up  for  a  prey  to  the 
conquering  army,  the  general  reserving  nothing  for  himself 
or  the  state,  except  the  precious  metal  statues  or  other  most^ 
valuable  ornaments  that  escaped  the  conflagration.  The  sim- 
1^  report  of  Scipio  to  the  senate  was,  ''Carthage  is  taken. 
The  army  waits  your  further  orders ;"  and  this  was  sufficient 
to  difluse  ecstatic  joy  over  Rome. 

The  territories  ot  Carthage  were  declared  a  Roman  pro- 
vince ;  and  from  this  time  the  Romans  threw  ofi*  their  flimsy 
disguise,  and  almost  everywhere  acted  the  part  of  ancient  con- 
querors, and  made  the  nations  feel  that  they  were  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  earth.  In  this  same  year,  b.  c.  145,  the  splendid 
city  of  Corinth  perished,  and  about  the  same  time  the  feehle 
rays  of  Grecian  liberty  almost  vanished.  "  The  fortifications 
of  Thebes,  and  of  some  other  towns  disaflected  to  the  Ro- 
mans, were  at  the  same  time  demolished ;  and  the  arrange- 
ments to  he  made  in  the  country  of  Greece  were  committed 
to  deputies  from  the  Roman  senate.  By  their  order,  the 
Achean  league  was  dissolved,  and  all  its  conventions  annul- 
led. The  states  which  had  composed  it  were  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty,  subjected  to  pay  a  tribute,  and  placed  under  the 
^vemment  of  a  person  annuall}  sent  from  Rome  with  the 
title  of  the  ProBtor  of  Achaia.' 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


THE  FOURTH  OR  ROHAN  EMPIRE,  CONTINUEIK 


Han's  g^^atest  opponent  (o  his  BttainmeDt  of  moral  exc«l 
lance  it  found  in  his  onm  heart  An  analogous  oboerratioi 
teems  applicable  to  the  Roman  people.  Rome  herself  tn 
the  last  and  mightiest  power  which  she  had  to  overcome  ii 
her  ascent  to  the  throne  of  universal  empire.  While  the  na 
[ions  first  in  commerce  and  wealth,  or  in  wisdom  and  roilita 
ry  science,  learning,  and  civilization,  were  either  crushed  \p 
her  iron  sceptre,  or  prostrated  before  her  majeBtv,  and  reluo 
Otntiy  submissive  to  her  mandates,  she  struggled  long  to  sui 
UUQ  her  life  amidst  the-  strifes,  contentions,  disorders,  wan 
proscriptions,  and  murders  of  her  own  citizens. 

On  the  &11  of  Carthage,  Rome  doubtless  regarded  hersell 
mistress  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  she  had  before  this  timi 
raited  her  throne  in  Asia.  While  the  Romans  thus  triumphei 
Every  where,  and  extended  their  dominions  almost  eqna 
10  their  ambition,  and  most  probably  far  beyond  their  moi 
nnguine  expectations,  the  fiery  process  was  kindling  whicl 
Ewnsumed  the  liberty  of  every  subject  of  the  empire,  and  exhi 
bited  to  mankind  the  fourth  beast,  in  all  the  terrific  featuro 
in  which  he  was  portrayed  by  the  prophetic  Spirit 

The  victorious  race  of  the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  i 
ihadow  of  the  patriotism,  moderation,  patience,  faith,  genera 
sity,  and  justice,  which  were  the  boast  and  glory  of  their  an 
cestori ;  and  their  descendanla  were  soon  characterised  ant 
degraded  by  selfishness,  pride,  intemperance,  treachery,  ava 
rice,  injustice,  cruelty,  and  blood.  In  past  times,  the  idea  ol 
honour  was  recalled  by  the  tide  citizen;  and  the  ofGcers  ol 
the  state  were  open  to  the  ambition  of  all  classes  of  citizens 
The  patrician  assumed  no  superiority  oTer  the  plebeian,  ei 
cept  to  show  himself  willing  to  SBcrincA  hu  all  for  the  saftt] 
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and  exaltation  of  the  community.  Those  raised  to  the  first  o^ 
fices  cheerfully  retired  at  the  time  fixed  by  law  to  perform  the 
meanest  offices,  and  to  associate  with  the  lowest  classes,  in 
their  toils,  enjoyments,  and  amusements.  The  consul  and 
chief  general  of  the  one  year  served  in  the  next  as  tribune,  an 
inferior  office,  and  even  as  a  private  soldier.  The  supreme 
magistrate  withdrew  from  office  to  direct  the  ploug-h,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  his  children,  free- 
men, and  slaves.  All  ranks  quietly  submitted  to  eat  the  food, 
and  wear  the  clothes,  and  furnish  tneir  houses,  according  to 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  censor,  whom  they  had  called  to 
control  them.  The  eomitium,  or  public  assembly,  eheerfsUy 
left  the  senate  the  chief  direction  and  government  of  the  great 
est  afiairs  of  the  state  ]  and  the  latter  assembly,  consisting  of 
patricians  and  ennoUed  plebeians,  committed  to  the  fonner 
the  power  to  judge  all  who  were  accused  of  any  crime,  and  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  any  plan,  which  they  deemed  disad- 
Tantageous  to  the  state. 

This  state  of  republican  simplicity,  and  political  virtue,  was 
undermined  by  the  growing  majesty  and  wealth  o(  the  citi- 
zens who  held  office,  and  by  the  augmentation  in  number  and 
poverty  of  ^e  other  classes.  Between  these  naturally  arose, 
and  were  cherished  alienation  of  affection,  suspicions,  and 
eager  pursuit  of  confiietin  jf  interests.  From  the  vast  aecumu- 
laUon  of  wealth  which  poured  into  Italy  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world,  the  citizens  looked  an  all  other  countries  as  their 
own  property,  and  declined  to  tax  themselves.  This  left  the 
officers  of  state  scarcely  any  other  alternative  than  to  pursue 
the  course  of  conquest,  and  impose  oppressive  tribute  on  the 
conquered.  Innumerable  opportunities  were  thus  presented 
for  the  principal  servants  of  the  state  to  acquire  rame  and 
riches ;  but  having  permitted  themselves  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
wealth,  ease,  and  pleasure,  they  generally  sought  office  to  gra- 
tify their  avarice  rather  than  advance  the  honour  of  the  state. 
And  as  those  who  attained  distinction  and  wealth  became  nu- 
merous, they  withdrew  from  the  multitude,  or  merely  em- 
ployed them  to  procure  for  themselves  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  state.  Hence  they  became  objects  of  envy  to  the  poor 
class,  who,  though  they  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, yet  preferred  to  unite  in  any  scheme  which  promised  to 
support  them  in  idleness  or  pleasure,  and  retain  the  power 
and  mortify  the  pride  and  vanity  of  die  rich.  By  oonsequenee, 
while  the  patricians  and  nobles  could  not  IfUt  dread  the  power 
invested  by  tiie  rtate  in  the  oomMa,  and  devise  maoaipas  to 
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^nrepjim  it,  those  of  them  who  were  checked  by  their 
ia  thei^  ambition,  sought  the  support  of  the  people  by  fatter- 
ing  them  that  to  their  assembly,  and  not  to  the  sejaate,  proper- 
ly belonged  the  sovereifirnty  of  the  state. 

The  first  great  maniiestation  of  the  alienation  of  the  ple- 
beians from  the  nobles,  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  flagrant 
injustice  of  the  senate,  which  was  resented  by  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  of  their  number.     The  Romans,  having  destroyed 
Carthage,  not  only  claimed  all  that  part  of  Spain  which  na4 
fiuboiitted  to  that  state,  but  determined  to  possess  the  whole  of 
that  country.     In  this  scheme,  they  were  opposed  by  Viria- 
thus,  whose  valour  has   been   celebrated  by  his  enemies. 
Though  ultimately  vanquished,  yet  he  long  resisted  the  Ro- 
man power,  and  at  one  time  compelled  the  commander  pf 
their  army  to  submit  to  resign  every  part  of  Spain  to  hi^,  ex- 
cept what  the  Romans  had  previously  conquered.     This  peace 
the  noble  Viriathus  granted,  when  he  could  }^ve  either  put 
to  death  or  reduced  to  slavery,  the  Roman  general,  the  consul 
Seryilianus,  and  his  whole  army.     The  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  Roman  government ;  but  in  a  short  time  violated^  without 
the  least  provocation.     The  Spaniard  once  more  defeated 
them,  and  granted  them  an  honourable  peace.     But  the  senate 
refused  to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  unde^  pretension  of  sacr^ 
respect  for  honour  or  justice,  ordered  the  consul  Mancinus. 
who  had  accepted  it,  and  all  his  officers,  to  return  naked  and 
in  chains  to  Spain,  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  their  victor. 
He  nobly  disdained  to  punish  the  innocent ;  and  one  of  the 
disgraced  officers  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  his  own  class, 
who  had  exposed  the  Roman  ntime  to  the  execration  of  man- 
kind.    Tiberius  Gracchus  had  served  quaBStor,  under  Man- 
.cjmus,  and  was  condemned  with  him ;  but  he  appealed  fro^ 
the  judgment  of  the  senate  to  the  comitia,  and  was  saved  from 
the  disgrace  and  dan&^er  to  which  the  sentence  exposed  hinji. 
JFi^Qm  this  time  he  embraced  yrith  ardour  the  cause  of  the  peo* 

£  Though  by  descent  he  was  one  of  them,  yet  his  iath^r 
raised  his  family  to  the  highest  dignity,  and  they  wei^ 
allied  J>y  marriage  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  state.  His 
mother,  who  was  admired  and  praised  for  every  Roman  yir- 
tue,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
his  sister  was  the  w^fe  of  the  second  Scipio  Africanus. 

If  the  people  h^d  cause  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  haughtv' 
ppdp.pf  U^e  rich,  ^nd  tl^  oppressive  conduct  of  the  powerfiU| 
WPy  ^BP^/.«^  ft>  JP9I^^  su.ment  means,  if  wisely  employ«a^ 
IQ  ^pfi^fei^tejlJieirwidiUon;  for  their  pumber,  and  the  » 
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traoidinary,  almost  incontrollable  injAuence  of  their  tribunes, 
could  compel  the  senate  to  comply  with  whatever  thej  might 
demand.     The  number  of  enrolled  citizens  in  Rome  or  other 
parts  of  Italy,  had  rapidly  risen  from  three,  to  more  than  four 
nundred  thousand.     The  great  majority  of  these,  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  were  idle,  extremely  poor,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, and  profligate.     The  buildings  covered  a  circuit  of 
fourteen  miles  j  and  laws  were  rvKjuired  to  restrain  individuals 
from  encroachmg  on  streets,  squares,  and  other  spots  reserved 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public.     The  population  was  dis- 
proportionately increased,  and  deteriorated  by  a  variety  of 
causes.     The  more  active  the  nobles  were  in  procuring  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  power,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  people.     This  gave  rise  to  the  custom, 
which  became  common  for  the  government,  to  collect  and  dis- 
tribute large  quantities  of  provision  to  the  poorer  class.     And 
all  who  sought  popularity  expended  immense  wealth  in  reli- 
gious processions,  or  attractive  shows.     The  votes  of  the  citi- 
zens were  now  of  much  value,  and  were  purchased  by  those 
who  desired  offices,  which  their  merit  could  not  procure,  but 
which  secured  them  wealth  by  the  rewards  attached  to  these 
offices,  especially  the  principal  ones  in  the  distant  provinces. 
All  these  things  induced  the  most  worthless  of  the  Roman 
citizens  belonfi;ing  to  the  country  to  reside  in  the  capital.  '  Now 
these,  and  indeed  all  the  poor  citizens  considered  all  the  con- 
quests, and  honours,  and  riches  of  the  state,  as  theirs  by  right, 
m  common,  at  least,  with  the  patricians ;  for  were  they  not 
chiefly  procured  by  the  toil,  and  valour,  and  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple 1    It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  comitia  enthusi- 
astically received  and  approved  the  motion  of  their  favourite 
tribune  Gracchus,  to  allot  to  every  family  a  portion  of  land, 
and  prohibit  any  one  from  possessing  more  than  a  certain  de- 
finite quantity. 

About  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
the  Licinian  }aw,  so  named  from  its  author  Licinius,  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  republic.  It  restricted  every  citizen 
to  five  hundred  jugara,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land,  one  hundred  larc^e,  and  ^ve  hundred  small  cattle. 
The  reformer  desired  at  first  only  the  restoration  of  this  law 
in  a  modified  form,  adapted  somewhat  to  the  avaricious  dis- 
positions, luxurious  habits,  and  ostentatious  manners  of  the 
age.  His  scheme  provoked  the  indignation  of  all  who  pos- 
sessed, expected,  or  aspired  to  the  distinction  usually  accom« 
ptnying  rank,  i  ^perty,  or  wealth.     The  nobles  combined  lo 
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connteTact  his  influence ;  and,  by  prevailing  on  his  most  inli- 
mate  friend,  the  tribune  M.  Octavius,  to  desert  him,  and  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  his  office,  thus  enabled  him  to  prevent  the 
obnoxious  law  from  being  read  in  the  public  assemoly.  Thus 
unexpectedly  defeated,  having  entire  confidence  in  his  own 
strength,  Gracchus  determined  to  revive,  in  all  its  vigour,  the 
P  Liicinian  law,  without  the  least  respect  to  the  views,  passions, 
or  interests  of  his  order.  In  personal  appearance,  amiable 
manners,  correct  deportment,  no  Roman  had  stronger  claims 
on  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens  ]  and  no  one  equalled  him 
in  popular  eloquence.  He  was  ably  supported  by  Ap]nus 
Clauaius,  the  chief  priest,  whose  daughter  he  had  married, 
and  by  the  only  consul  in  Rome,  Mutius  Scievola.  Thus 
armed,  after  repeated  attempts  to  recover  the  assistance  of  Oc- 
tavius, he  persuaded  the  comitia  to  degrade  him  from  his  of- 
fice. This  being  efiected,  the  law  passed ;  and  he,  his  brother 
Caius,  and  his  father-in-law,  Appius,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  execute  it.  They  advanced  slowly  in  their  work, 
for  they  were  obstructed  in  every  step  by  the  senators,  who 
impatiently  vraited  a  fit  opportunity  to  cancel  the  law.  Their 
wrath  was  inflamed  into  lury  and  vengeance  by  other  reforms 
which  Qracchus  introduced  or  proposed,  and  especially  by 
bis  resolution  being  carried,  that  the  treasury  of  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus,  granted  by  the  will  of  its  last  sovereign  to  the 
Roman  people,  should  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 

To  preserve  himself  from  the  machinations  of  his  strong 
and  numerous  enemies,  whom  he  knew  to  be  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  he  employed  every  possible  means  to  secure  his 
re-election  to  the  office  of  tribune  for  another  year.  The  life 
of  a  tribune  was  held  sacred,  and,  whoever  was  guilty  of  ta- 
king it,  provoked  the  indignation  and  revenge  of  the  entire 
community.  The  house  of  Tiberius  was  guarded  by  his 
friends  night  and  day ;  and  four  thousand  protected  him  to 
and  from  the  public*  assembly.  The  day  of  the  election  of 
tribune  passed  over  without  any  decision  regarding  him.  On 
the  next  morning,  the  senate  met  to  devise  measures  to  secure 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  republic.  On  receiving  a  repoi^ 
,  doubtless  raised  at  their  suggestion,  that  the  reformer  was 
about  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  the  senate  called 
on  the  consul  to  provide  means  to  maintain  the  constitution. 
He  declined  to  use  force  against  a  tribune,  and  merely  said, 
'^If  the  people  shall  come  to  any  violent  or  illegal  determina- 
tion, I  will  employ  the  whole  force  of  my  authority  to  prevent 
its«Bect'*  No  sentiment  could  be  leas  acceptable  to  those  ad- 
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ite<tr>jl  AU  demanded  Ihe  ponishmont  of  the  viohlom  of 
ibe  public  law,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Scipio  Nisjca 
O^claimed)  <^The  consul  deserts  the  republic;  let  tnose  who 
wish  to  preserve  it,  follow  me."  The  senators  all  arose,  and, 
being  joined  by  their  clients,  proceeded  with  him  to  the  comi- 
tium.  The  people  awed  by  their  presence,  withdrew.  Ti- 
hiFiiiis  in  vain  attempted  to  escape  by  flight ;  he  and  about 
Ihree  hundred  were  killed,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
ri?:er. 

The  senate,  conscious  of  having,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for 
the  jaw,  violently  outraged  its  majesty,  endeavoured  to  pacify 
Ab  wrath  of  the  people,  whose  admired  leader  had  been  mur- 
dered. No  one  proposed  to  abolish  the  Licinian,  or  Agrari- 
an law.  Instead  of  Tiberius  and  Appius,  who  had  recently 
died,  F.  Flaccus,  and  P.  Carbo,  the  most  daring  of  the  popu- 
lar leaders,  were  chosen  commissioners  to  divide  the  land. 
Aeipio  Nifflca  was  sent  to  Pergamus,  and  died  an  honourable 
exile.  The  reformation  or  revolution  attempted  by  Tiberius 
QjEacchus  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  sanguinary  contest  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  or  the  senate  and  comitium,  which  caged,  witli 
short  intervals,  till  both  assemblies  became  utterly  powerless, 
rnnti  JRome,  with  all  her  allies  and  tributaries,  was  ruled  by 
d^e  iron  rod  of  despotism,  and  the  peace  that  succeeded  the 
many  storms  was  more  ominous  of  evil  than  the  fiercest  tem- 

Cthot  had  ever  desolated  the  empire.  But  it  was  doubt- 
hailed  by  the  unreflecting,  and,  as  we  shall  have  occasian 
to  observe,  prepared  the  Fourth  Beast  to  accomplish  his  pro- 
per work,  and  fulfil  his  destiny.  The  senate  had  still  to  re- 
new the  combat  fox  the  preservation  of  its  dignity  and  powei', 
n^withstanding  their  triumph  over  Tiberius  Gracchus.  TJ^e 
fiopular  counse  which  h^  had  chosen  wa^  steadily  pursued 
by  F.  Flaccus,  and  most  vigorously  by  his  own  brother  Caius, 
who  was  scarcely  inferior  to  him  in  talent,  and  superior  in 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  ardour  in  action.  Cains  and  Flac- 
ks resolved  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  nobles ;  and,  amons' 
the  other  measures  to  effect  this,  proposed  to  raise  all  the  ItaT 
ian  allies  of  Rome  to  the  rank  of  citizens :  and  other  popular 
measures  thej  most  perseveringly  ad  vocated.  They  were  ac- 
^q^ed  of  having  been  guilty  of  murder  in  a  pojpular  tumult ; 
.und  refus^  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  justice.  Havii^, 
>lirith  oumerouff  parti^sans  in  ftrms,  tiiken  rsAige  on  th^  AfiQ- 
^im  IMt  Ml^y  W|^i:e  pi:oplaimed  ^n^mie?  of  the  J^ubUc.  Thsir 
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b«r  IdU  oriBcnretbein.  Thev  were aitaclced ;  CuiuQne- 
08  fell  by  hia  own  liand,  or  by  ibat  of  a  faithful  servant 
ilviiu  Fiaccus  was  laken  aad  lulled.  Those  who  carried 
lix  heads  to  the  consul  received  the  pramised  reward, 
kree  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  followers  were 
ia  iQ  the  streets ;  great  numbeTs  were  cast  into  prison  and 
angled  ;  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  theu' 
ites  confiscated.  The  house  of  Fulvius  was  razed,  and  tha. 
)UDd  appropriated  for  public  uses.  Thus,  b.  c.  121,  the 
Hem  of  proscriptioa  began,  by  which  afterwards  the  prin- 
al  citizens  of  the  Republic  were  cut  oiT,  without  any  ap- 
d  to  justice  or  equity,  or  mercy.  The  thirst  o[  the  Rtxnan 
ist  for  blood  was  insatiable ;  and  he  swallowed  that  of  liia 
a  kind  as  greedily  as  he  did  that  of  those  whom  he  reck* 
ed  hJB  proper  prey,  in  foreign  lands. 
The  fiiactions  of  government  were  allowed  to  move  freely 
a  few  years,  for  a  deep  feeUng  of  common  danger  pervaded 
ranks.  The  sanguinary  war  with  the  brave  Jugunha,  in 
rica,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  mova- 
inta  of  the  large  and  mighty  armies  of  the  Gauls,  beyond 
I  Alps,  in  the  region  named  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  stilt 
ire,  the  revolt  of  the  allies  in  Italy,  filled  them  with  fearful 
irehensions.  But  in  these  wars,  which  terminated  in  the 
imph  of  Rome  over  these  fierce  toes,  were  trained  two  of 
r  leaders,  Marius  and  Sylla,  who  inflicted  on  her  far  more 
»dful  evils  than  she  had  perhaps  ever  endured.  Mariu< 
s  a  fellow-citizen  with  Cicero,  of  Arpinum,  a  town  of  Cam- 
lia,  seated  on  the  river  Liris.  He  was  of  mean  descent, 
1,  in  common  with  his  class,  uneducated,  but  he  was  evi- 
itly  formed  to  command  the  admiration  or  dread  of  the 
Jtitude ,  with  a  huge  body,  and  extraordinary  strength,  he 
8  remarkable  for  the  usual  fierceness  of  his  countenance 
1  the  roughness  of  his  voice.  He  was  not  less  distinguish- 
by  strong  intellectual  powers,  great  ambition,  courage,  and 
titude,  urging  him  on  to  undertake  any,  the  most  hazar- 
is  enterpnse,  by  the  accomplishing  of  wliich  he  had  hope 
popular  applause.  He  seemed  capable  of  breathing  only 
the  tempest ;  and  strife,  contention,  and  war,  constituted  the 
■y  element  of  his  life.  His  natural  alliances  were  made 
■h  the  bold  and  fier^  spirits  of  the  storms  which  raged  in 
:  time ;  and  he  invisibly  or  openly  directed  the  waves  which 
ihed  to  pieces,  or  removed  from  their  place,  the  pillars  of 
I  Mate,  utd  dispersed,  destroyed,  or  engulphed  almost  every 
K;iaiu  gmaniMit  of  tito  cocuDuaity.     cut  b»  occmiomlly 
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soug^ht  the  friendship  of  those  whom  he  deemed  and  pro- 
claimed to  he  his  natural  enemies ;  and,  to  win  their  confi- 
dence, his  mighty  mind  enabled  him  to  appear  to  have  sup- 
pressed every  passion,  and  to  have  cast  away  every  prejadice. 
And  when  he  judged  it  expedient  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
people,  by  condescension,  kindness,  and  courtesy  rather  than 
by  naughtiness,  austerity,  and  wrath,  he  exchanged  the  ter- 
rible aspect  of  the  lion  for  the  gentleness  of  the  larab.  Nor 
did  he  hesitate,  in  the  pursuit  oi  his  chief  object  of  desire,  to 
throw  off  the  robe  of  deception,  without  the  least  respect  for 
truth,  consistency,  or  honour.  He  publicly  despised  the  su- 
periority of  noble  descent,  the  advantages  of  literature  and 
science,  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  procured  by  wealth,  and 
all  the  elegances  and  refinements  unattainable  by  the  class  of 
society  to  which  he  originally  belonged ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  his  whole  energies  were  employed,  and  his  life  was  ex- 
posed, as  a  thing  of  no  value,  to  obtain  the  first  honours  of 
the  state,  and  the  power  to  manage  and  control  all  the  afifairs 
of  government.  No  one  perhaps  found  it  more  difficult  to 
persuade  the  people  to  appoint  him  a  tribune ;  they  were  as- 
tonished and  provoked  that  one  of  such  mean  parentage 
should  presume  to  stand  candidate  for  any  office  oi  dignity. 
But  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  rectitude  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  and  afterwards  that  of  praetor, 
failed  not  to  recommend  him  to  the  esteem  of  all  who  sincerely 
loved  their  country ;  and  his  great  and  splendid  deeds  on  the 
theatre  of  war  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple at  last  called  him  a  god.  While  absent  from  the  city,  he 
was  repeatedly  chosen  consul,  and  seven  times  he  was  raised 
to  this  most  exalted  office.  But  who  is  the  man  that  lives  and 
labours  merely  for  personal  aggrandisement  that  secures  per- 
manent glory  for  himself  or  happiness  for  his  country  ? 

The  transcendant  military  talents  of  Marius  were  first  duly 
appreciated  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  under  whom  he 
served  ;  but  he  owed  more  to  Gl.  C.  Metellus,  one  of  the  most 
venerated  and  most  upright  patriots  of  Rome.  This  patrician 
was  equally  distinguished  as  a  wise  and  tried  statesmen,  and 
an  accomplished  and  victorious  general.  When  appointed  to 
the  government  of  the  Roman  province  in  Africa,  he  chose 
Alarius  for  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  placed  under 
his  command.  On  his  departure,  the  Romans  exulted  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  he  would  speedily  wipe  away  and 
revenge  the  disgrace  which  their  arms  had  suffered  in  the 
war  with  the  renowned  Jugurtha,  who  had  defeated  their  army 
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xiar  the  command  of  mcceisive  conettle.  His  first  report  to 
e  lenatf  announced  the  complete  overthrow  and  disperaion 
the  enetny's  forces,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  peace  In 
brief  period,  however,  it  appeared  that  the  consummate  pol- 
jr  of  Jugurtha  rendered  the  aabjeciion  of  hia  kingdom  aa 
■certain  as  it  had  hitherto  been.  The  Romans  became  in* 
?nanl,and  not  unwillingly  listened  to  the  frienda  of  Marina, 
no  insinuated,  at  his  suggestion,  that  the  past  success  of  the 
my  was  efTected  by  his  exertions,  and  that  Jugurtha  would 
ive  been  easily  reduced  had  Metellus  been  inclined  to  ter- 
inate  the  war.  The  ignorant  and  volatile  multitude  now 
arcely  spoke  of  the  wise  and  admired  commander  with  re- 
set, white  their  unmeasured  praises  of  the  bravery  of  Marius 
led  the  city.  The  traitor  and  calumniator  of  his  friend  knew 
ell  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  resolved  to  seize  the 
ipoTtnnily  to  apply  for  the  office  of  consul,  with  a  view  to 
iiain  the  commanil  of  the  arm_y  in  Africa.  Metellus  had 
spicions  of  hts  treacherous  designs,  and  it  required  all  his 
ts  to  deceive  to  procure  leave  lo  return  to  Rome.  By  bri- 
iry  or  intrigue  he  attained  his  object,  ahhough  opposed  by 
e  senate.  The  Romans  had  already  lost  almost  all  sense 
true  honour;  money  could  procure  for  any  one  the  high- 
t  offices  in  the  state,  and  the  services  of  those  who  held 
em.  Many  who  held  these  offices  sold  their  power  and  in- 
lence  to  the  enemies  of  their  country.  This  is  intimated 
'  one  of  the  sayings  of  Jugurtha.  He  had  corresponded 
ith  many  of  the  principal  men  by  messengers  or  letters,  and 
id  personal  intercourse  with  them  when  he  was  in  Rom& 
is  experience  and  observation  convinced  him  that  almost 
I  of  them  were  prepared  to  betray  their  country  for  riches, 
n  leaving  the  city  be  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  a  city  to  be  sold, 
any  buyer  can  be  found."  The  people  ceased  to  respect 
;ber  rank,  character,  office,  law,  or  indeed  any  thing  that 
iposed  restraint  on  their  appetites  or  passions.  Mahus,  by 
proaching  the  higher  ranks,  calumniating  the  most  worthy, 
pecially  his  friend  Metellus,  and  flattering  the  prejudices  of 
e  people,  obtained  the  office  of  consul,  and  the  appointment 
conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  In  procuring  a  re-en- 
rcement  for  the  army,  he  preferred  the  lower  class  to  the 
spectable,  who  alone  had  m  past  ages  been  admitted  into  the 
my.  This  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  was  over- 
3ked,  because  those  in  honourable  stations  and  comfortable 
rcumstances  were  become  averse  to  a  soldier's  life.  The 
ceoitoui,  the  moet  depraved,  and  the  ootcaata  of  eoeiety, 
8» 
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floeked  to  die  atandard  of  Marios ;  and  aueh  weratlui  ptoont 
who  from  thk  time  formed  the  majority  in  the  Romaii  army. 
When  a  general  knew  how  to  manage  theae,  aUnoat  uniVer- 
aaJly  an  unprincipled  race,  he  comd  as  easily  lead  them 
against  their  own  coantrymen  as  against  the  enemiea  of  their 
country.  This  was  soon  proved  by  the  civil  wars,  which 
threatened  the  entire  dissolution  of  toe  state. 

While  Marius  successfully  prosecuted  the  war  in  Africa, 
he  was  joined  by  Sylla,  whose  services  contributed  greatly  to 
the  complete  triumph  of  the  Romans.  This  officer  was  of 
noble  'birth,  and  apparently  resolutely  determined  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  power  of  his  order ;  but  hitherto  he  had  not 
angraented  the  glory  of  the  patricians,  for  he  had  d^praded 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  few  surviving  patriots  of  Etraie  by 

Jursuing  Grecian  literature,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  ranks  hy 
k  promgacy.  Having,  however,  securea  the  office  of  quses- 
tor,  he  renounced  licentious  pleasures  for  the  objects  of  ambi- 
tion, and  quickly  showed  that  he  possessed  all  the  <|aalitie8  o) 
a  great  warrior  and  commander.  He  was  the  chief  inatm- 
ment  in  terminating  the  African  war,  by  persuading  the  alij 
and  relation  of  Jus^rtha  to  betray  and  aeUver  him  into  hts 
hand.  Sylla  quickly  became  the  idol  of  the  soldiere,  and  bis 
name  was  associated  with  Marius  in  the  exultation  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  beheld  the  latter  lead  Jugurtha  in  chains, 
accompanied  by  his  children.  From  this  time  Marias  and 
Sylla  were  rivals  for  power,  and  each  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  a  party. 

Circumstances  favoured  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the 
rode  and  daring  Marius.  Myriads  of  barbarians  had,  like 
meteors,  suddenly  entered  Europe,  and,  for  some  years,  bad 
qiread,  wherever  they  appeared,  universal  desolation.  They 
covwred  Gaul,  whose  natives,  from  fear  or  inclination,  agreed 
to  unite  with  them  in  seizing  or  laying  waste  the  iair  fields 
and  rich  cities  of  Italy.  The  Roman  armies,  under  two  con- 
sols, attacked  them  on  the  Rhone,  and  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  soldiers,  besides  forty  thousand  at- 
tendants, who  were  massacred  without  resistance.  The  re- 
port of  this  disaster  filled  Rome  with  amazement  and  terror ; 
the  citiaens  imagined  thai  they  beheld  the  savage  enen^  st 
the  gates.  Every  citizen  was  summoned  to  assume  the  mil- 
itary garb ;  but  their  only  hope  of  safety  was  Marius.  H* 
was  mled  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Hi* 
first  ^reat  battle  with  one  division  of  the  barbarians  and  OaidPi 
tarminatod  in  their  destrttctk>n ;  two  hundred  thowwd  ^ 
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r  kin^  wars  tshen  priaoaers.  Tne  other  diTiaion  of  their 
ea  were  oppoeed  W  &  Roman  army,  under  Catullus. 
mi  nmnbciT  and  t«rnble  aapecl  terriRed  the  Romans ;  they 
e  Mued  with  a  panic,  and  many  fled.  Marina  haMily 
ed  troope  and  ted  them  to  the  army,  attacked  and  over- 
le  the  cn«ny.  One  handred  and  fifty  thousand  fell  on 
field  of  battle  ;  aicty  thousand  were  made  captives  ;  and 
lemainder,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  women  and 
dren,  perished  by  their  own  hands.  Marius  returned  in 
mph  to  Rome,  and  waa  saluted  and  adored  aa  a  god. 
i'he  Romans  eicaped  ruin  from  the  whirlwinds  which 
Md  on  them  through  Oaul,  only  to  be  exposed  to  successive 

irMuendou)  eaxthquaties  in  their  own  country,  in  which 
ug  seemed  probable  that  all  that  waa  great  or  valuable  in 
republic  would  be  altogether  engulphed.  On  Marius'  re- 
1  to  Rome  he  appearently  determined  to  destroy  all  whom 
resided  his  rivals.  Nothing  short  of  the  sovereign^  of 
emiure  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  hia  ambition.  He  aa- 
&Hd  with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  people,  who  aoughL 
;«eiy  means,  to  subvert  the  power  of  tne  aenate.  He  acted 
iSy  through  the  agency  of  the  fierce  and  lawless  tribune 
ileius  Satuminus,  and  the  not  less  desperate  prcelor  Glan- 
The  tribune  was  continually  guarded  by  freemen  of 
wd  fortune,  who  had  served  in  the  army,  and  were  part- 
I  in  the  victories  of  Marius,  and  hoped,  when  the  popular 
y  prevailed,  to  obtain  wealth  and  comfortable  settlements. 
ad  of  these  nnguinarv  wretches  deterred  alltherespecta- 
and  influential  p«rt  of  the  people  from  ^equenting  the  co- 
a,  aod  none  had  courage  in  these  assemblies  to  oppoaa 
filction  of  Marius.  They,  therefore,  carried  every  motion 
ch  they  proposed,  and  among  others,  every  senator  was 
jired  to  swear  diat  he  would  confirm  everv  act  of  the  co- 
'a.  within  five  days  after  it  was  passed.  Marius,  as  consul, 
bimed  in  ^a  senate  against  the  aged  and  the  venerabis 
ellus,  who  decUned  to  take  the  oath,  and  many  other  sen- 
s  fallowed  his  example.      But  he  soon  deserted  them, 

beheld,  with  pleasure,  Metellus  foiced  to  go  into  exile, 
rtas  was  eqtully  treacherous  to  his  principal  emissariet; 
wbea  Satuminus  and  QIaucia  raised  a  sedition  in  the  city, 
left  them  tosnffer  the  just  punishment  of  their  crime.  He, 
rever,  deplored  their  death,  for  his  schemes  were,  for  the 
i,  batted,  and  tlie  senate  recovered  in  some  degree  its 
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But  the  peace  of  Rome  WW  tranmtory.    TJieprapantsmto 

acknowledge  all  the  Italian  allies  citizens,  repeatedly  bnmgfat 
before  the  public  assemblies,  was  rejected.     This  produced  the 
revolt  of  the  mortided  allies;  and  many  of  their  cities  formed 
an  alliance,  and  assumed  the  lofty  title  oif  the  Italian  Rejmbiic^ 
of  which  they  proclaimed  Confinum  the  capital.     This  city  lay 
a  considerable  distance  north-east  from  Rome,  not  ^blt  fram 
Sulmo,  the  present  Salmona,  in  Naples.     Here  the  senate, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  members  of  the  new  republic, 
assembled,  and  <^  elected  two  consuls.     The  RoRums    took 
their  first  suspicion  of  a  design  in  agitation  among  their  allies, 
&om  observing  that  they  were  exchanging  hostages  among 
themselves.     The  proconsul  Servilius,  who  commanded  in 
the  Picenum,  having  intelligence  to  this  purpose  from  Ascu- 
lum,  repaired  thither,  in  order,  by  his  presence,  to  prevent  any 
commotion ;  but  his  coming,  in  reality,  hastened  the  revott. 
His  remonstrances  and  his  threats  made  the  inhabitants  seo- 
sible  that  their  designs  were  known,  and  that  the  execution  of 
them  could  no  longer  in  safety  be  delayed.     They  accordingly 
took  arms,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  proconsul  Servilius,  with 
his  lieutenant  and  all  the  Roman  citizens  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  place.     The  alarm  immediately  spread  throughont  all 
the  towns  that  were  concerned  in  the  plot;  and,  as  upon  a  sig- 
nal agreed,  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  Vestini,  Marcini,  Picentes, 
Ferentanse,  Hirpini,  Pompeiani,  Venusini,  Apuli,  Lucani, 
and  Samnites,  took  arms,  and  sent  a  ioint  deputation  to  Rome 
to  demand  a  participation  in  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens; 
of  which  they  had,  by  their  services,  contributed  so  largely  to 
increase  the  value.     In  answer  to  this  demand,  they  were 
told  by  the  senate,  that  they  must  discontinue  their  assemblies, 
and  renounce  their  pretensions,  otherwise,  that  they  must  not 
presume  to  send  any  other  message  to  Rome.     War  being 
thus  declared,  both  parties  prepared  for  the  contest     The 
allies  mustered  a  hundred  thousand  men,  in  different  bodies, 
and  under  difierent  leaders.     The  Romans  found  themselves 
in  an  instant  brought  back  to  the  condition  in  which  they 
had  been  about  three  hundred  years  before;  reduced  to  a 
few  miles  of  territory  round  their  walls,  and  beset  with  Re- 
miss more  united,  and  more  numerous  than  ever  had  assailed 
them  at  once  on  the  same  ground.     But  their  city  was  like- 
wise enlarged,  their  numbers  increased,  and  every  individual 
excellently  formed  to  serve  the  state,  as  a  warrior  and  a  dxt 
sen.     All  of  them  assumed,  upon  this  occasion,  the  sagaiDy 
or  military  dress ;  and  being  joined  by  such  of  the  Lstitf 


reiBAmnd  in  their  allegiance,  and  by  such  trf'  their  eolo- 
s,  from  difierent  parts  of  lialy,  as  continued  lo  be  failh- 

tog^ether  with  some  tnercenaties  from  Gaul  and  Numidia, 
/  assembled  a  force  equal  lo  thni  of  the  revolted  subjects." 
a  aanatuml  civil  war  wiiich  followed  lasted  three  years. 
hougii  Marius,  and  especially  Sylla,  were  viclorious  in 

cause  of  Rome,  several  otber  generals  were  defeated, 
e  result  of  this  bloody  contest  was  doubtful,  till  the  Ro- 
It  made  such  concessions  as  induced  the  allies  lo  submit 
.  dissolve  their  confederacy. 

4otwitbstanding  this  unexpected  and  happy  termination  of 
U  in  history  is  called  the  loeitU  war,  the  sulTerings  of  the 
enerate  Romans  accumulated,  and  few  things  are  more 
inishing  in  the  annals  of  mankind  than  that  their  power 
I  not  crushed  bytheirown  wickedness.  The  leaders  of  the 
[de  learned  to  act  on  plans  skilfully  formed  to  annihilate 

senate,  and  render  law  powerless.  The  most  active  of 
»  ambitious  and  turbulent  men,  at  this  time  was  the 
une,  P.  Sulpicius.  Besides  a  multitude  armed  and  ready 
ibey  his  mandates,  he  retained  in  pay  three  thousand  gla- 
on,  whose  trade  was  in  human  blnod  as  well  as  in  the 
id  of  wild  beasts.  Supported  by  this  lawless  force,  he 
rped  the  entire  power  of  government,  and  whatever  he 
led  was  law.  Marius  had  the  art  to  engage  this  instrti- 
It  of  confusion  to  humble  hJs  rival  Sylb,  whose  rising 
ry  provoked  hb  envy  snd  hatred.  Sylla  was  now  the 
1  oi  the  soldiers,  and  the  confidence  of  the  senate.  By 
.r  patronage  he  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army 
Lined  for  Pontus  to  oppose  Mithridatea.  Before  they  1^ 
npania,  Sulpicius  persuaded  the  comitium  to  revoke  the 
ree  in  ikvour  of  Sylla,  and  to  transfer  his  army  to  Marius. 
la  and  his  soldiers  were  indignant  on  receiving  the  infor- 
ion  that  he  wus  ordered  to  give  place  to  Marius.  Com- 
sioners  sent  to  require  their  submission  to  the  decree  of 

people,  were  slain  in  the  camp.  On  the  report  of  this 
rage  Teaching  Rome,  some  of  Sylla's  relations  and  friends 
'e  murdered.  He  resolved  to  be  revenged,  and  imme- 
«ly  requested  the  army  to  march  to  the  city.  Marius . 
imoned  all  ranks,  slaves  as  well  as  free  men,  to  oppose  him. 
e  seoete  entreated  Sylla  to  encamp  without  the  walls.  To 
eive  his  opponents,  be  ordered  his  army  to  halt,  while  he 
t  a  detachment  to  seize  the  gates.  The  army  soon  fol- 
ed  end  rushed  into  the  citv.  They  raised  a  conflagratioD, 
icb  confounded  the  people,  and  the  Marian  party  wera 


fittpeiaed.  Pasnng  along  the  streets,  wiiich  flowed 
blood,  Sylla  entered  the  senate-palace  and  assembled  the  sena- 
tors, whom  he  persuaded  to  declare  Martus  and  his  principal 
adherents  enemies  of  their  country,  and  that  they,  or  any  one 
attempting  to  conceal  them,  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death, 
without  form  of  law. 

When  Sylla  "^nceived  that  he  had  re-established  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate,  and  the  peace  of  the  city,  he  departed 
with  his  army  for  Pontus.     tie,  perhaps  to  conciliate  the 
people,  had  unhappily  permitted  Cinna,  a  known  enemy  of 
the  nobles,  to  be  chosen  one  of  the  consuls,  after  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  pursue  peaceful  measures.     Many  of  the 
Italians  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  rigfbts  of  citizens,  and 
not  a  few  who  were,  had  been  only  enrolled  in  those  tribes 
whose  influence  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  state.     Cinna  mored 
in  the  senate  that  every  inhabitant  of  Italy  should  participate 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  most  honoured  and  most  respecta- 
ble citizens ;  and  that  Marius  and  other  exiles  should  be  re- 
called.    His  colleague  Octavius,  with  a  majority  of  the  sena- 
tors, withstood  him,  and  were  so  strongly  supported  by  the 
people  that,  after  fierce  contention,  in  which  some  were  slain, 
Cinna  left  the  city,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  peity, 
which  rapidly  became  powerful,  and  re-kiadled  the  flames  of 
civil  war.     How  improbable  was  it,  judging  from  present 
appearances,  that  Italy  should  actually  become  the  seat  of 
universal  empire,  may  be  imagined,  when,  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  an  immense 
army,  divided  into  three  detachments,  stationed  in  diflibrent 
places  under  the  command  of  three  famed  generals,  Meteilos, 
Go.  Strabo,  and  Ap.  Claudius!     And  indeed,  the  appointed 
protectors  were  almost  dreaded,  as  if  they  were  destroyers; 
for  the  army,  "consisting  chiefly  of  indigent  citizens,  become 
soldiers  of  fortune,  were  very  much  at  the  disposal  of  their 
leaders,  in  whose  name  they  had  been  levied,  to  whom  they 
had  sworn  the  military  oath,  and  on  whom  they  depended 
for  the  settlements  and  rewards  which  they  v/ere  taught  to 
expect  at  the  end  of  their  services.     They  were  incHned  to 
take  part  in  the  cause  of  any  faction  that  was  likely  to  be 
most  successful" 

The  troops  under  Claudius  joined  the  multitude,  who 
armed  to  support  Cinna ;  and  the  power  of  his  party  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  Marius.  This  eirtraordi- 
nary  man  in  his  seventieth  year  had  wandered  over  many 
coantries,  every  where  hunted  by  the  adherents  of  the  senate 


nobleB.  From  the  ^ntDflaa  of  hie  niMte,  and,  kt  sons 
bj  the  dreadful ness  of  his  aspect,  no  one  bad  courage  to 
3  aim;  he  had  escaped  every  snare;  and  on  landing  in 
r  was  welcomed  by  the  great  majoiicy  of  the  people.  On 
ring  ai  Rome,  be  refused  to  enter  until  the  decree  gainst 
was  repealed.  Having  thus  put  his  enemies  on  their 
rd,  while  ibe  voles  were  collecting  to  restore  him  to  ihs 
ts  of  a  citizen,  he  suddenly  entered  the  city  with  an  armed 
1,  ordered  the  gates  lo  be  shut,  and  proceeded  to  taks 
^nce  on  all  who  had  procured  his  banishmenL  Many 
itors  found  means  to  escape;  bul  the  city,  for  five  days, 
ented  the  most  horrid  scene.  Cries  of  rage,  terror,  and 
]y,  resounded  in  every  direction.  Sylia's  house  was  de- 
islied,  and  &  number  of  hh  friends  perished.  No  respect 
paid  to  rank,  ofiice,  age,  or  sex.  Cinna  and  Sertorios, 
other  senators  who  were  associates  of  Mariua,  were 
ilced  at  the  sight  of  the  carnage,  but  vain  were  their  en- 
roura  to  restrain  bis  wrath  and  revenge,  till  they  employed 
tsry  force,  who  drove  all  the  agents  of  confusion  and  death 
squares,  inclosed  places,  or  narrow  streets,  and  murdered 
1  in  great  numbers,  without  inquirv  or  distinction.  Ma- 
and  Cinna  were  appointed  consuu:  but  the  former  p9r- 
d  in  destroying,  without  form  of  law,  all  whom  he  deemed 
enemies.  Diabolical  as  was  his  nature,  and  habituated 
e  was  to  crime,  he  could  not  utterly  eradicate  or  subdu* 
imself  the  capacity  to  judge,  or  the  power  of  conscience 
cctise  and  condemn,  bis  dreadful  deeds.  Unable  to  en- 
)  reflectioo  end  remorse,  "he  passed  from  the  agitation  of 
',  and  gave  signs  of  a  distracted  mind.  Bome  one,  ho 
^oed,  in  the  words  of  a  [loel,  continually  sounded  in  hia 
,  'Horrible  is  the  dying  lion's  den;'  which  being  applied 
Imself)  seemed  to  announce  his  approaching  dissolution, 
took  to  the  excessive  use  of  wine,  contracted  a  pleurisy, 
died  on  the  seventh  day  of  bis  illness,  in  the  seventeenth 
of  hia  last  or  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  acTentieth 
;  of  bis  age  ;  leaving  the  tools  he  had  employed  in  snb- 
ing  the  government  of  his  country  (o  pay  the  forfeit  of 

iinna  alone  held  now  the  helm  of  the  empire,  and  ho 
sd  np  all  his  energies  and  resources  to  conduct  the  vessel 
ugb  the  new  storm  which  was  visibly  approaching,  and 
cb  proved  more  destructive  than  any  that  bad  bitheTto 
in  oa  the  republic  He  was  comjjletely  and  irrevocaUv 
mitted  against  the  order  of  patricians  and  noblea  as  weU 
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9M  Sylla,  who  had  been  proclaimed  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  knew  well  the  power  and  resoluteness  of  this 
chief  enemy,  who  was  not  only  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
triumphant  army,  but  had  also  a  numerous  and  strong  party 
m  Rome  and  Italy  in  eaffer  expectation  of  his  return.     Nor 
was  it  unknown  to  him  mat  Sylla  would  appear  to  revenge 
the  injury  inflicted  on  his  friends  as  soon  as  he  had  forced 
Mithridates  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies.     Cinna  accordingly  mustered  a  mighty 
force  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  resist  him. 
This  force  consisted  of  several  armies  stationed  in  different 
places  to  protect  all  Italy.     None  of  them,  however,  ventured 
to  prevent  Sylla  from  landing,  or  even  from  marching  through 
the  country.     He  was  accompanied  by  numbers  of  the  prm- 
cipal  persons  who  had,  in  the  past  season  of  danger,  sought 
refuge  in  his  army,  and  many  others  joined  him  on  his 
march.     On  reaching  Canusium,  the  modern  Canosa,  situa- 
ted not  fiir  from  Cannce,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by 
Hannibal,  he  was  withstood  by  the  division  of  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  consul  Norbanus  and  young  Marius.     His 
victory  over  thenr  was  complete ;  six  thousand  of  them  were 
slain.     After  several  successful  conflicts  with  other  divisions 
of  the  army,  he  advanced  on  Rome,  whose  gates  were  thrown 
open  to  him ;  for  the  principal  supporters  of  the  popular  party 
had  withdrawn  from  the  city.     He  assembled  the  citizens, 
and  assured  them  that  he  would  speedily  deliver  them  from 
the  disturbera  of  the  peace  and  the  enemies  of  the  state.     The 
property,  however,  which  belonged  to  this  class  was  either 
given  up  to  his  army  or  declared  forfeited.     A  number  of 
nis  principal  supportera  were  shut  up  in  Prsneste,  the  present 
Palestrina,  situated  about  twenty  miles  east  of  Rome.     He 
left  the  city  to  join  his  troops  that  besieged  that  city.     A  large 
army  ordered  to  support  tlie  besiegers  inmediately  marched 
to  oppose  him.     He  no  sooner  learned  this  than  he  led  his 
army  against  them,  and  after  a  desperate  combat  defeated  them, 
leaving  eighty  thousand  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  ta- 
king eight  thousand  prisoners.     When  this  event  was  known 
in  Prseneste,  the  party  then  surrendered,  and  were  all  put  to 
death.     Sylla,  victorious  everywhere,  was  now  master  of 
Rome,  and  proceeded  to  kill  every  one  who  was  known  or 
suspected  by  him  to  belong  to  the  Marian  party.     Six  thou- 
sand were  enclosed  in  the  circus,  and  shiin.     Their  cries 
made  the  senaton  start  from  their  seats  in  the  temple  of  Bel- 
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Many  others  were  sQbJededto 
t  most  cruel  and  barbarous  kinds  of  death. 
This  bloody  scene  filled  all  renks  with  grief  and  terror: 
t  C.  Metellus,  a  young  man,  alone  had  courage  to  appeal 
the  feelings  of  Sylla,  whose  gaiety  and  deligDt  in  every 
°cie8of  amusement  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  (he 
eatness  and  universality  of  the  miseries  which  he  inflicted 
others.  "  Make  known,"  be  said,  "  the  extent  of  your 
signs,  and  how  far  these  executions  are  to  be  carried.  Wa 
:ercede  not  for  the  condemned ;  we  only  entreat  that  yon 
mid  relieve  out  of  this  dreadful  state  of  uncertainly  all 
3B0  whom  in  reality  you  mean  to  spare."  Sylla,  withont 
ing  ofiended  at  this  freedom,  published  a  list  of  those  he 
d  doomed  to  destruction,  ofTering  a  reward  of  two  talentt 
r  the  head  of  each,  and  denouncing  severe  penalties  againK 
ery  person  who  should  harbour  or  conceal  them,  HeoM 
Dse  the  practice  of  publishing  lists  of  the  persons  to  bt 
UMcred,  which,  under  the  Mious  name  of  proscriptioD, 
IS  aflerwards  imitated  with  such  fatal  e^cts  in  the  8uba&- 
ent  convulsions  of  the  state.  The  present  proscription, 
hough  it  promised  eome  security  to  all  who  were  not  cotn- 
ebenled  in  the  fatal  list,  opened  a  scene,  in  some  respect^ 
ire  dreadful  than  that  which  had  been  formerly  acted  in 
is  massacre.  The  hands  of  servants  were  hired  against 
air  masters,  and  even  those  of  children  against  their  p» 
Bia.  The  mercenary  of  every  denomination  were  encour- 
«d,  by  a  great  premium,  to  commit  what  before  only  the 
inisters  of  public  justice  thought  themselves  entitled  to  per- 
rra ;  and  there  followed  a  scene,  in  which  human  nature 
id  full  scope  to  exert  all  the  evil  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
nchery,  ingratitude,  distrust,  malice,  and  revenge ;  and 
3uld  have  retained  no  ulaim  to  our  esteem  or  commiseratioo, 
its  character  bad  not  been  redeemed  by  contrary  instance! 
fidelity,  generosity,  and  courage,  displayed  by  those  who, 
preserve  their  friends  and  benefactors,  or  even  to  preserTe 
'angers  who  look  refuge  under  their  protection,  hazarded 
1  tlw  dangers  with  which  the  proscribed  themselves  were 
reatened.  In  consequence  ot  these  measures,  about  fira 
□usand  persons  of  consideration  were  put  to  death,  amone 
horn  were  reckoned  forty  senators,  and  sixteen  hundred  <x  ' 
e  equestrian  order.  All  the  ordinary  offices  of  state  weie 
caled  by  the  deeerdon  or  death  of  thoee  who  had  held 

BID. 

The  cheraetof  of  Sylla  was  certainly  sbgrukr,  if  not  lBf» 
vol.  H.  9 
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pUeable.  He  is  said  to  have  been  amiable,  candtdl,  and  Ira 
inane  in  his  private  life  and  general  conduct ;  but  who,  poa- 
sessed  of  power,  ever  indicated  less  compassion,  ormoreplea- 
•ure  in  the  infliction  of  just  punishment,  or  in  the  anrestrained 
indulgence  of  revenge?  Till  he  actually  retired  from  pol^ 
.ife,  lus  ambition  must  have  been  viewed  boundless,  and  ne- 
vertheless he  voluntarily  resigned  absolute  sovereignty.  Was 
he  ambitious  of  greatness  rather  than  magnificence ;  to  aston- 
ish and  confound  the  conceptions  of  mankind  rather  than  |>ro- 
cure  their  admiration  and  applause?  Or,  it  may  be  that  he 
is  to  be  regarded  much  more  in  the  light  of  an  enthusiaatic 
patriot  than  that  of  an  aspiring  conqueror  or  enlightened 
statesman. 

When  every  victim  of  his  vengeance  had  perished,  Sylla 
withdrew  from  the  city,  that  the  senate  might  assemble  with 
apparent  freedom,  and  proceed  to  restore  the  laws  of  the  re- 
pabiic.  In  order  to  attain  this  great  object,  they  chose  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  to  the  head  of  the  government  unaer  the  title  of 
Interrex.  Sylla  quickly  intimated  to  him  that  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  appoint  a  dictator  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  assume  the  awful  office,  which  gave  him  who 
held  it  a  discretionary  power  over  the  persons,  fortunes^  and 
lives  of  all  ranks  in  the  empire.  This  office,  unknown  in  the 
state  for  more  tlian  a  century,  and  which  had  originated  in 
the  total  inefficiency  of  the  constitution  to  avert  the  entire  ruin 
of  the  republic,  was  at  once  conferred  on  Sylla,  whose  wil; 
was  law.  He  presented  himself  in  the  city  m  all  the  terrible- 
ness  of  the  dictator's  office,  preceded  by  twenty-four  lictors 
armed  with  the  axe  and  the  rods,  and  accompanied  with  a  nu- 
merous  military  guard.  Satisfied  that  the  people  were  snffi* 
ciently  humbled  and  awed,  he  left  the  public  assemblies  to  fil*. 
up  the  usual  lists  of  office.  Sylla,  however,  ceased  not  to  ex* 
ercise  the  despotic,  uncontrolled  power  of  his  high  office;  bu^. 
his  object  appears  to  have  been  to  re-establish  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  republic.  He,  however,  also  instituted  new 
laws  which  were  calculated  to  strengthen  and  render  the  con- 
stitution permanent  But  some  of  his  measures  had  an  op< 
'  nosite  tendency.  He  distributed  among  the  soldiers  all  the 
lands  forfeited  by  the  Marian  party;  and  thus  encouraged  the 
military  to  consider  the  country  as  their  own  property ;  an 
opinion  which  the  army  generally  acted  on  while  the  repub- 
lic existed.  Ten  thousand  slaves  belonging  to  the  condemned 
party  received  the  entire  privileges  of  citizens.  The  muni- 
q/ceiice  of  Sylla  to  his  friends  was  only  equalled  by  his  ven 
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Minc«  on  hit  oppooents.  It  is  calcukted  that  he  pioscribed 
id  pot  to  deacti  ninety  senators,  about  two  thousand  Roman 
ligtits,  and  buried  multitudes  in  the  ruins  of  their  ciiiea. 
stieviog  hia  object  accomplished,  in  less  than  ttvo  years  he 
signed  the  office  of  dictator,  retire<l  from  public  life,  and 
'o  years  later  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  was  buried  at 
e  public  expense,  regretted  by  all  ranks.  The  inscription 
I  his  tomb,  suggested  by  himself,  was  short  and  expressive: 
Here  lies  Sylla,  who  never  was  outdone  in  good  offices  by 
s  friends,  nor  in  acts  of  hostility  by  his  enemies." 
The  government  of  Rome  was,  B.  c.  78,  left  by  Sylla,  not 
ore  adapted  than  in  past  ages  for  universal  empire.  The 
amans  were  manifestly  capable  of  conquering,  but  net  of  re- 
ning  in  subjection,  the  world,  by  their  republican  institu- 
nfl.  It  is  questionable  if  from  among  their  numerous  citi- 
ns  there  could  have  been  collected  nobles  or  representatives 
alified  to  maintain  the  union  and  peace  of  Italy  alone  And 
338  invested  with  the  powers  to  select  legislators,  rulers,  or 
Hilary  ofScers,  bad  no  intellectual  or  moral  fitness  to  dis- 
arge  with  discernment  and  fidelity  their  important  trust. 
\te  Roman  people  were  at  once  remarkable  for  extreme  ig- 
rance  and  haughtiness,  abject  confidence  in  the  grossest 
perstilion,  the  strongest  and  vilest  passions,  the  most  profli- 
le  manners,  and  intense  pleasure  in  the  most  barbarous  and 
ulal  customs.  Were  these  proper  electors  of  representatives 
jlinguished  by  intelligence,  integrity,  and  humanity?  or 
io  should  even  cordially  unite  to  enforce  any  one  system  of 
le,  which  assuredly  was  indispensable  to  preserve  conquered 
tions,  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of  their  conquerors?  Some- 
ing  more  was  obviously  still  required  to  consolidate  the 
in  power  of  the  fourth  empire  that  its  destiny  might  he  ful 
led. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


THE  FOURTH,  OR  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  CONTINUED. 


THE  REVOHmON. — ^POMFEY  THE   GREAT  AND   JITLIUS  CESAk. 

The  comparatively  small  race  of  ihe  Romans  astonished 
mankind  not  more  by  their  physical  and  intellectual  vigour, 
than  by  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to  national  fame.  That 
I  their  supremacy  over  all  other  races  in  Italy  and  the  surround- 
ing covntries  snould  have  survived  the  frightful  revolutions 
and  convulsions  of  the  state  which  we  have  briefly  noticed, 
seems  marvellous :  and  these  were  only  a  few  of  the  many  which 
attacked  the  state,  several  of  which,  from  their  violence  or  dura* 
tion,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  its  energy  and  extinguish  its  vitali* 
ty.  How  then  must  he  who  was  only  superficially  acauainted 
with  the  Roman  people,  have  been  confounded  to  behold  them, 
even  in  the  most  calamitous  eras  of  the  commonwealth,  almost 
uninterruptedly  extending  their  dominions,  and  enlarsin^ 
their  resources  in  every  direction,  hundreds  and  thousands  o? 
miles  beyond  their  metropolis !  Indeed,  to  such  an  one,  the 
unparalleled  circumstance  of  the  power  of  Rome  being  felt  ir- 
resistible throughout  her  numerous  and  most  remote  provinces, 
at  the  very  times  that  her  citizens  were  without  a  regular  go- 
vernment, and  struggling  for  continued  existence,  doubtless, 
was  at  once  inexpressible,  surprising,  and  inexplicable.  His- 
tory unveils  this  mystery,  for  it  distinctly  shows  that  all  the 
principal  authors  of  the  unexainpled  series  of  sufferings  en- 
dured by  the  Romans  in  their  own  country,  were  agreed  in 
the  unchanging  purpose  to  promote  and  increase  the  national 
glory.  They  successively  or  contemporaneously  strived  for 
superiority  in  the  state,  and  exulted  in  the  slaus^hter  of  rivals 
or  opponents ;  but  if  any  other  race  presumed  to  dispute  by 
force  the  unfounded  claims  of  the  Romans  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world,  the  disturbers  of  the  republic  rushed  on  in  one 
hand  to  repel,  overcome,  and  destroy  them.  It  is,  however, 
ceztain,  that  the  entire  acquisition,  and  especially  the  permft* 
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ant  pooeeoioii  of  uniTerasI  empire,  was  incoqpBtiUe  'frith 
le  frequent,  and,  it  may  be  said,  perpetual  recurrence  t>f  tu- 
lult,  lediticHi,  and  civil  war  in  the  scat  of  the  empire.  Tbe 
•cent  bloody  scenee  in  Rome  and  Italy  had  leA  compttrative- 
r  few  persons  qualitied  to  perJbrm  tiie  functionfl  of  govern- 
tent,  and  were  similar  scenes  to  be  often  witnwsed,  «very 
;mblance  of  rule  and  law  must  inevitable  disappear,  Thnt 
Lome  should  continue  mistress  of  tbe  most  distinguished  raoes 
r  men,  and  the  Romans  the  successors  of  the  migiiiy  ruleis 
r  Asia,  an  essential  change,  b  complete  revolution  m  their 
oliticul  institutions  was  evidently  indispensable.  And,  Kis- 
sel this,  the  most  appropriate  instruments  were  being  pre^ied, 
nd  near  at  hand.  The  chief  of  these  were  Pompey  the 
irent  and  Julius  Cesar. 

The  ruling  passion  common  to  these  far-famed  men  \t4a 
mbition  ;  (he  sovereignty  of  the  globe  would  not  have  faUy 
llayed  their  burning-  thirst  for  renon'n'  Nor  was  the  one 
istinguisbed  from  the  other  in  the  means  employed  to  Miain 
lis  object  of  their  life,  by  tbe  one  discovering  more  than  the 
ther  the  least  degree  of  sincere  love,  or  ev^  respect  for  U«tib, 
ustice,  or  hamnnily.  Nevertheless,  a  radical  difiercnce  in 
leir  characters  was  manifest  to  intelligent  observers  of  pase- 
3g  erents.  The  record  of  these  actions  diatincdy  kidioaiea 
lat  the  grand  stimulus  of  the  ambition  of  Pompey,  whs  vnn- 

?,  and  that  of  Cesar,  pride  ;  end  from  this  opposite  quajlily 
their  ambition  resulted  the  greater  appearance  of  moral  ex- 
ellence  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  Pompey  could  pro- 
ably  have  enjoyed  Uttlo  pleasure  on  the  throne  of  ^  world, 
inless  all  ranKs  appeared  to  concede  that  he  alone  was  wottby 
f  the  dignity;  Cesar  ascended  itsshis  right.forbe  Mnagtned, 
r  belief,  that  no  man  was  his  equal,  and  he  held  in  iovr 
ttimation  the  opinion  of  all.  The  fiiei  eofferly  desired  that 
he  shadow,  at  least,  of  virtue  might  be  visible  in  his  procced- 
aga,  and  sedulously  concealed  any  of  his  schemes  li'hich  ex- 
dbited  the  features  of  meanness,  vice,  or  ktfaroy:  ihe  last 
lUTSued  any  measures  which  circumstances  suggested  (o  bo 
xpedient  or  adapted  to  advance  his  object,  unmoved  by  tbe 
eelings  excited  in  spectators.  The  opposition  of  his  aetiotit 
D  mankind's  ideas  of  right,  ot  their  tendency  to  injure  oDters, 
ir  eren  to  reflect  on  himeelf  disgrace,  gave  him  no  uneMincss, 
r  he  deemed  ihem  necessary  to  accomplish  his  fixed  purpose, 
dissimulation  was  one  of  the  weapons  which  Pompf  y  neca 
iomlly  liscd ;  Cesar  reckoned  it  common  with  all  etben 
rfaicb  he  could  command  or  construct.     He  was  tinqiestiorr 
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ably  &r  sttperior  to  hi&  rival  in  every  capacitor  and  art  which 
delude  the  numan  race.  Exhaustless  were  his  powers  to  de- 
vise plans,  to  anticipate  favourable  or  unfavourable  contingen- 
cies, to  discern  suitable  agents  and  melns,  and  to  raise  the 
resources  required  to  command  the  agency  of  the  one  and  the 
application  of  the  other,  for  the  execution  of  his  projects. 
Forcibly  was  this  illustrated  ^nd  proved,  by  the  fact,  that  he 
'  prevailed  on  Pompey  to  do  almost  whatever  he  pleased,  long- 
after  each  clearly  showed  himself  resolved  to  occupy  the  first 
place  in  the  state,  or  perish.  Indeed,  Pompey  was  perhaps 
as  strongly  fascinated  by  Cesar  as  the  greater  number  of  his 
emissaries  ;  for  he  was  persuaded  by  him  to  regard  the  acts 
which  he  performed  for  his  aggrandizement  actually  neces- 
sary to  advance  and  render  permanent  his  own,  till  he  found 
himself  so  ensnared  that  his  utmost  efforts  failed  to  avert  his 
utter  destruction. 

Pompey  was  the  son  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  one  of  Rome's 
most  eminent  patricians,  consuls,  and  military  commanders. 
He  was  first  noticed  and  admired  for  the  intensity  of  his  filial 
afiection.  Having  accompanied  his  honoured  father  to  the 
field  of  battle,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  his  life  by  risk- 
ing his  own.  He  was  not  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age 
when  Sylla  returned  from  Asia  to  revenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies, cy  his  rank,  noble  aspect,  and  agreeable  manners,  he 
already  possessed  considerable  influence,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  collect  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  and  perform 
such  imnortant  services  for  Sylla  as  procured  him  strong 

E roofs  01  the  esteem  of  that  great  general,  and  from  this  time 
e  rapidly  rose  to  distinction  in  the  stale  and  the  army.  He 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  Sicily  to  rescue  that  island  from  the 
power  of  some  of  the  Marian  party,  who  had  seized  it.  Hav- 
ing conquered  them,  his  clemency  to  the  vanquished  increased 
his  popularity  more  than  the  display  of  his  great  military  tal- 
ents. He  was  soon  called  to  more  important  services.  Jar- 
has,  an  African  prince,  having  defeated  the  Romans,  Pompey 
was  sent  against  him,  and  speedily  triumphed.  Sylla,  jealous 
of  his  growing  glory,  commanded  him  to  disband  his  army. 
The  soldiers  were  indignant,  and  urged  him  to  conduct  them 
to  Rome,  where  they  would  make  him  master  of  the  empire. 
He  resisted  the  temptation  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  he  knew 
would  have  been  offensive  to  all  ranks.  His  moderation  was 
universally  applauded.  Sylla  instantly  decreed  that  he  should 
return  with  nis  army  to  Italy.     On  his  approaching  Roma. 
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fffUa  and  many  eenatoTB  met  him,  aiid  hailed  him  with  the 
•Mmpous  lillo  of  Pompey  the  Great. 

Ijie  splendid  funeral  pile  of  Sylla  had  been  scarcely  cob> 
Knmed,  and  his  a^es  deposited  in  its  urn,  when  the  conatil 
Lepidus  aspired  to  the  lofty  place  from  which  the  bte  dicta- 
tor liad  chosen  to  descend,  perhaps  because  he  perceived  that 
it  waa  not  safe  to  occupy  it  longer.  Lepidus  had  previously 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  senators,  by  propoains'  the  re- 
peal of  all  the  laws  which  Sylla  had  enacted,  with  tTie  obvi- 
ous design  of  restraining  the  power  and  turbulence  of  the 
people ;  and,  to  remove  him  from  the  city,  they  had  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  command  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  On  his  arri- 
ving-  there,  be  made  preparations  on  such  an  extensive  scale, 
that  the  senate  called  him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army 
and  return  to  the  city.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  led  the  troop* 
iitio  Italy,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  where  ha 
^vaa  repulsed  by  Catuius  and  Pompey,  and  his  forces  die- 
persed.  While  Rome  had  thus  escaped  the  sword  of  her 
lawless  and  sanguinary  soldiers,  her  chief  men  were  agitated 
by  apprehensions  thot  the  sovereignly  of  the  world  waa  to 
pass  to  Spain,  and  their  dignity  and  honors,  to  the  Lusitanian 
race. 

No  "phenomenon  connected  « ith  Roman  history  waa  pro- 
bably more  singular  and  eAiraordinary  than  that  seen  ot  thi( 
time  in  Lusitania, — a  republic  avowedly  constituted  to  super- 
sede that  of  Rome,  and  claiming  right  to  all  its  authority  and 
dominions.  This  was  not  the  work  of  an  enemy,  or  a  rival, 
or  a  fool,  but  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  her  citizens, 
Serlorius,  who  equalled,  if  he  did  not  excel  in  patriotism 
and  every  pagan  virtue,  the  most  virtuous  of  pagans. 

This  illustrious  man  had  joined  Marius  and  Cinna,  bni 
when  he  could  not  restrain  them  in  their  sanguinary  course. 
he  willingly  engagedto  secure  the  Roman  dominions  in  SpaiB 
Sylla  sent  tnither  to  oppose  him  a  large  army  under  the  com 
mand  of  Caiua  Annius,  who  compelled  him  to  withdrsTi 
&om  Spain.  After  various  vain  endeavours  to  find  au  a^ 
lum  where  be  might  find  the  comfoils  of  a  retired  life,  hi 
joined  the  people-of  Mauritania,  who  had  cast  oif  the  yolct 
of  their  king,  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  rulers.  He  succeed 
ed  in  procuring  them  liberty,  and  left  them  to  res:ulate  tbeii 
afiairs  according  to  (heir  own  pleasure,  after  receiving  froB 
them  such  honors  and  rewards  as  they  were  disposed  to  give 
His  iame  had  been  carried  across  the  sea  to  Sj^n,  and  Um 
Lusitanians  urged  him  to  lead  their  armies  against  Annint 
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who  had  raihly  attempted  to  conquer  their  country.  He 
gladly  obeyed  the  call,  for  he  delighted  to  support  the  eaoao 
ci  the  oppressed.  He  was  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
afiectionate  of  men ;  and  this,  it  is  said,  he  chiefly  owed  to 
hii  noble  and  enlightened  mother.  When  he  -  was  a  chfld, 
bit  fiither  died,  and  his  mother  most  tenderly  watched  orer 
him,  and  employed  every  means  which  weahh  could  com- 
Huuid  to  cultivate  and  improve  Ris  mind.  Such  was  his  lore 
for  her,  that  at  the  very  time  that  he  had  completely  defeated 
Pompey  and  Metellus,  who  were  then  the  most  celebrated 
flnanerals  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  proposed  to  withdraw 
into  private  life,  on  condition  that  he  was  permitted  to  return 
Id  his  paternal  dweMing.  The  ardour  of  his  filial  love  was 
Still  more  affectingly  manifested,  sometime  afterwards,  when 
he  was  informed  of  his  mother's  death.  For,  though  his 
afiairs  were  most  prosperous,  yet  he  became  inconsolable, 
wept  bitterly,  lay  on  the  ground  seven  days,  regardless  of  the 
most  earnest  entreaties  and  expostulations  of  his  numerous 
friends,  who  included  almost  every  officer  of  his  army  and 
persons  of  distinction,  who  surrounded  his  tent,  to  persuade 
mm  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  high  office. 

Having  apparently  established  the  independence  of  Lusi- 
tania,  with  the  consent  of  the  principal  natives,  and  the  con- 
currence of  many  senators  and  other  citizens  of  Rome,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  he  adopted  the  form  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  proclaimed  his  state  the  legitimate  Roman 
republic,  and  denounced  Sylla  and  his  party  usurpers.  In 
treating  with  Mithridates,  who  proposed  an  alliance,  prom- 
vnug  him  the  greatest  advantages,  he  declined  to  accept  any 
conaition  which  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  the  Komon 
lace. 

During  the  brief  period  of  the  triumph  of  Sertorius,  he 
■bowed  that  he  merited  the  honor  of  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lic He  civilized,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  barbaroua 
liiisitanians ;  formed  a  regular  well  disciplined  army,  pre- 
Tailed  on  them  to  lay  aside  their  own  rude  dress  and  assume 
the  Roman  toga  or  gown  ]  established  a  school  for  the  race 
of  nobles,  supplied  it  with  able  teachers  of  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian literature,  and  bestowed  the  most  liberal  rewards  on 
the  youth  roost  distinguished  for  their  progress  in  edu<»- 
lion. 

Though  he  proved  himself  superior  to  Rome's  ablest  gefie* 
nds  in  war,  yet  he  was  destroyed  by  the  treachery  ef  his 
Aiendiw     His  chief  general  Perpema,  ambitious  to  supplMt 
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nteeedtd  in  pw^uadiag  a  niHaber  of  die  effiun  of  tka 

M  eeupire  amiost  the  life  of  tbeir  gensr&l,  isd  finally 

nnUed  him  daring  a  |fablic  fwtiTal. 

Perpema  [daoed  himaelf  at  the  head  of  the  army.     Hs 

WM  aooa  conquered  by  Pompey,  who  boasted,  without  jwt 

eauM,  of  haring  tFiumphantiy  lerminated  a  war,  id  which  ha 

had  suffered  great  disgrace,  whenever  he  presumed  to  attack 

Bertoriua.     But  he  procured  himaslf  more  justly  the  applauBo 

of  the  RoroaDS,  by  Durning  a  large  list,  withoat  reading  it, 

of  citizeHs  who  hsd  corresponded  with  that  eminent  warrior 

and  statesman.     That  list  with  all  the  other  papers  of  Serto- 

das,  the  hese-minded  Perperoa  had  given  Pompey,  with  the 

vain  hope  of  having  his  life  spared.     This  was  one  of  the 

law  noble  acts  of  Pompey,  for  ft  doubtless  saved  many  from 

tsrior,  eiile,  and  death, 


of  Sertonua,  is  that  of  his  tamed  deer.  Though  he  highly 
ralued  intellectual  knowledge,  yet  h6  had  no  desire  (o  enlight' 
en  the  multitude,  like  almost  all  ancient  rulers  and  le^Ia- 
tors,  he  deemed,  thai  knowledge  was  one  of  the  good  thitigs 
to  which  the  men  of  rank  alone  had  right  to  aspire.  He 
acoordingly  cherished,  rather  than  destroyed  the  ignorance 
sod  superstition  of  the  Lusitanians ;  and  employed  all  the 
common  arts  of  dirination  to  delude  and  fiiscinale  them.  His 
leer  was  one  of  the  most  effectual  instruments  of  deception. 
[t  was  a  beautiful,  milk  white  animal,  and  he  had  assidu- 
ously trained  it,  so  that  it  followed  biro  every  where,  in  the 
city  and  the  field  of  battle.  This  scene  attracted  the  notice, 
and  excited  th^  wonder  of  the  ignorant  barbarians.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  credulity  and  superstitous  temper,  ha 
made  it  to  be  circulated,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  that  Diana 
had  sent  him  the  deer  to  discover  to  him  important  secrets. 
To  confirm  this  report,  on  receiving  private  intelligence  ot 
the  enemy's  motions,  or  of  victory  gained  by  any  of  nis  offi- 
cers, at  a  distance,  he  said  that  it  was  communicated  to  him 
by  his  deer,  whom  be  sometimes  crowned  with  flowers,  and, 
presenting  ji  to  his  soldiers,  called  them  to  thank  the  cwls  for 
having  favoured  him  with  an  all-wise  guide.  By  this,  and 
other  equally  deceptive  plans,  he  acquired  a  complete  ascen- 
dancy over  the  multitude,  who  were  more  inclined  to  regard 
him  a  god  than  a  mortal  man. 


Had  Sertorius  survived  a  few  years,  instead  of  his  exploits 
oeing  denominated  a  larce  bv  historiaos,  it  would  have  Men 
Ism  wooderful  had  he  raisea  his  republic  eqnal,  if  not  sup*- 
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Tior  to  that  of  Rome,  than  that  the  bitter  ahoald  «ftaiii  Id  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  world,  an  event  neceaaaiy  to 
confirm  the  sure  word  of  prophecy.  Though  he  failed  in 
his  object,  yet  he  spread  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  and  per- 
haps, contributed  to  strengthen  their  power,  to  extend  the 
civilization  of  man,  and  prepare  the  races  of  Spain  for  the 
reception  of  divine  knowledge,  in  the  approachmg  age. 

While  the  number  of  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Roman 
power  had  decreased,  it  had  still  great  diflkulties  to  contend 
with  and  surmount  in  Italy.  In  the  centre  of  that  country, 
Spartacus,  a  Thracian,  and  famous  gladiator,  raised  an  alarm- 
ing insurrection  among  the  slaves.  His  army,  at  one  time, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  They 
laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  were  not  conqnerea 
by  Crassus  till  many  thousands  of  them  were  slain  in  battle. 
The  few  who  escaped  were  destroyed  or  subdued  by  Pompey, 
who,  with  his  usual  vanity,  boasted  that  he  had  restored  peace 
to  his  country. 

These  two  generals  divided  the  army  of  Italy  between 
them ;  and,  as  each  was  desirous  to  be  the  first  person  in  the 
state,  both  declined  to  disband  the  troops.  Pompey  was  the 
most  popular ;  but  Crassus  was  the  nchest  citizen,  and,  to 
procure  public  favour,  expended  vast  sums  in  providing 
amusements  for  the  people.  Though  covetous,  yet  he  pre- 
pared a  splendid  and  rich  feast,  where,  at  ten  thousand  tables 
he  entertained  all  who  pleased  to  share  of  his  bounty ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  distributed  corn  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
mnumerable  poor  three  months.  Concealing  their  alienated 
feelings  from  one  another,  these  great  men  proceeded  to  pro- 
pitiate the  citizens  by  attacking  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
Pompey  had  till  this  time  supported  his  order ;  but  he  was 
now  most  active  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  most  valuable 
laws  of  Sylla,  passed  by  him  to  arrest  the  people's  efibrts  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  senate.  And  in  this  violent  and 
destructive  proceedmg  they  were  soon  apparently  cordially 
united,  and  exceedingly  encouraged,  by  the  advice  of  Julius 
Cesar,  who  was  rapidly  rising  in  public  favour,  partly  by  his 
eloquence  and  military  talents,  but  still  more  by  his  perseve- 
rance in  underminino^  the  influence  of  the  senate  and  nobles. 
This  great  man,  distmguished  by  insatiable  ambition,  versal- 
i^y  of  genius,  and  destitution  of  moral  excellence,  boasted 
that  his  remote  ancestors  had  descended  from  a  god  ;  and 
some  events  in  his  life  were  conclusive  proof  to  many  vota 
ties  of  superstition  that  he  was  specially  protected  by  the 


gsda.  -He  had  married  tlie  daughter  of  Cioaa,  mi  wi 
nmrly  related  to  Mariua,  whose  wife  waa  his  aunt.  Syl] 
had  conimoiided  him  to  separate  from  his  wife,  as  the  cond 
tion  of  escaping  the  fatal  lot  of  bis  friends.  He  refused,  an 
would  hare  sufiered  death,  had  not  some  friends  of  both  pa 
dee  prevailed  on  Sylla  to  spare  hira.  Id  conceding  to  the. 
wishe*,  he  at  once  intimated  (he  greatness  of  the  favour,  an 
showed  that  he  knew  well  ihe  character  of  Cesar  ;  for  h 
maid,  "  Bemtre  of  that  young  man,  for  in  him  there  are  man 
a  Marius."  A  few  years  later,  Ceser,  on  his  passage  froi 
Btnne  to  Rhodes,  where  he  purposed  to  improve  in  elocutioi 
under  a  celebrated  master  of  eloquence,  was  taken  by  pirate 
whom,  after  threatening  and  amusing,  he  persuaded  to  libi 
r»te  him  for  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  On  landing  i 
Miletus,  he  collected  a  few  armed  vessels,  pursued  and  ovei 
came  his  captors,  and  put  them  all  to  death  by  cruci&iioi 
His  preservation  was  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  at  th 
time  when  he  strongly  insisted  that  those  implicated  in  tb 
Cotajine  conspiracy  should  be  leniently  treated  ;  for,  beJD] 
suspected  to  have  secretly  encouraged  (^taline  the  guards  ( 
the  senate,  on  his  leaving  it,  were  prepared  with  nake 
•words  to  kill  him,  and  only  allowed  him  to  escape  in  con« 
queuce  of  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  showing  his  diaa) 
probation  of  their  conduct.  Though  Cesar,  Crassus,  an 
-PcKUpoy  genaily  acted  together  for  u  time,  yet  each  had 
distinct  party  who  sedulou^y  la.boured  to  promote  the  8e{M 
rate  interest  of  their  respective  patron:  The  most  illustriou 
orvtot  of  Rome,  Cicero,  favoured  Pompey;  and  nolwith 
standing  his  attachnient  to  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  bi 
desire  to  please  all  classes  impelled  him  to  support  the  lolt 

Sretensions  of  his  friend,  and  apologise  for  his  dubious  coe 
act  by  asserting  that  Pompey  was  to  he  less  feared  thai 
Cesar. 

The  bi^e^  legitimate  honours  of  the  state  were  viewo 
by  Porapey  as  not  at  all  equal  to  his  merits,  or,  at  least,  t 
the  transcendant  talents  and  virtues  which  he  wished  all  t 
believe  that  he  was  possessed  of;  and  that  therefore  he  ougli 
to  be  raised,  above  the  most  exalted  dignitaries  of  the  state 
But  the  time  was  not  quite  arrived  (hat  the  Romans  shauk 
voluntarily  cast  away  tneir  liberty  and  honour.  These  ob 
iects  wsre  now  indeed  slightly  valued  by  the  community 
Iticbes,  luxury,  and  licentious  pleasures  were  the  most  popo 
Ur  godi ;  aad  except  the  celebrated  Caio,  and  the  small  baw 
wlw  idiiured  and  imiWed  hit  stent  virtue  and  unconquerabli 
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km  eren  of  the  aenatoTS  would  have  aacriiced  f0h 
•onal  aggrandisemeDt  or  eensual  gratificatioDe  to  the  thriae 
of  rational  liberty.  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Pompey 
resoiutely  to  pursue,  without  disffuise,  a  scheme  of  iilegitt* 
mate  ambition  in  the  presence  and  in  defiance  of  the  opinion 
of  such  men  as  Gato.  Accordingly,  on  entering  the  cobsq-' 
kte  with  Crassus,  he  singukrised  himself  by  taking  an  oath 
that  he  would  not,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  accept  of 
mny  government  in  the  provinces ;  and,  after  his  year  was 
finished,  he  spent  nearly  two  years  as  a  private  citiaaeo,  8^ 
dom  appearing  in  public ;  but  when  he  did,  it  was  always  in 
great  state.  Probably  by  thus  acting  he  wished  the  people  So 
regard  his  conduct  as  a  decisive  evidence  that  he  was  a  per- 
■on  whom  they  might  safely  trust  with  the  greatest  power 
and  dignity ;  and  that  as  they  could  not,  as  he  supposed,  do 
without  his  services,  it  would  be  their  wisdom  to  intrust  him 
with  power  unknown  to  the  laws. 

Two  years  was  he  allowed  to  keep  his  bath  inviolate,  aad 
keenly  to  suffer  for  his  vain  presumption ;  for  retirement  had 
BO  real  charms  for  him.  To  avoid  the  charge  of  perjury, 
and  find  an  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  glory,  he  snggesied 
to  his  iricnds  to  procure  him  the  authority  to  suppress  aad 
put  an  end  to  piracy.  This  was  an  office  almost  unknown 
m  the  8tate,^and  consequently  the  holding  of  it  was  apparently 
consistent  with  his  oath.  Tne  crime  of  piracy  had  long  pre- 
vailed ;  but  it  had  recently  become  intolerable,  producing  in- 
calculable sufferings  in  many  countries.  The  pirates  were 
so  numerous  that  they  seemed  masters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  coasts.  They  spared  no  temple  famed  for  its  riches 
in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia.  ^<  They  entered  harbours,  destroyed 
shipping,  and  pillaged  the  maritime  towns.  Ostia,  the  port 
of  Kome,  had  been  plundered  by  them.  All  the  coasts  of  the 
empire  were  open  to  their  depreciations.  The  Roman  magis- 
Irates  were  made  prisoners  in  passing  to  and  from  their  pro- 
'Tinces ;  and  citizens  of  every  denomination,  when  taken  by 
them,  were  forced  to  pay  ransom,  kept  in  captivity,  or  put  to 
death.  The  supply  of  provisions  to  Italy  was  rendered  ex* 
tranely  difficult,  and  the  price  in  proportion  enhanced.  Ereiy 
report  on  these  subjects  was  exaggerated  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pompey,  who  perceived,  in  this  occasion  of  public  distress,  the 
object  of  a  new  and  extraordinary  commission  to  himselC' 
By  the  efforts  of  his  numerous  friends,  he  was  commissioiied 
sad  invested  almost  with  sovereiffs  and  {ibsolute  power,  ttndtfr 
die  unimposing  title  of  proKsoosiu,  to  make  wnr  on  thfifucalas 


I  pretnt  dm  dangerons  experunent,  the  ornate  indeed  made 
)  meat  strmnoiis  exertions.  The  people,  however,  not  only 
mpetled  the  noUea  to  pan  the  retolations  of  hia  frtenil  Ga- 
lins,  the  tribane,  supported,  it  ii  said,  by  Cesar,  but  also 
confer  on  bim  more  than  even  his  moet  lealons  advocates 
m  diaposed  to  aak.  He  was  intrusted  nritb  supreme  com- 
ind,  for  three  years,  over  all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  re- 
blic,  in  every  eca,  and  on  every  coaat,  within  fifty  miles 
im  land  ;  and  was  authorised  to  equip  five  hundred  ships, 
iie  one  hundred  and  twenty  ihotiaand  men,  and  choose 
DQt  twenty  senators  for  his  hentenants,  end  two  qunators. 
ifore  he  left  Rome,  he  received  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
)  public  service.  In  his  journey  through  Italy  to  Bnindtt- 
im,  he  exhibited  the  magnificence  snd  dignity  of  a  monarch, 
d  was  every  where  received  with  acciiunations  by  all  lanlis. 
Ices  than  six  months  he  cleared  all  the  seas  of  the  empire 
pirates.  "Seventy-two  galleys  were  sunk,  three  hundred 
d  six  were  taken,  and  aliundred  and  twenty  piratical  hai- 
nrs  or  strongholds  on  shore  were  destroyed.  Ten  than- 
ad  of  the  pirates  were  kilted  in  action,  and  twenty  thousand, 
10  had  surrendered  themselves,  remained  prisoners  u 
t  end  of  the  war.  These  Pompey,  having  sufficiently  d«- 
ived  of  the  means  of  retnrntng  to  their  former  way  of  life, 
utplanted  to  different  jjarts  of  the  continent,  where  the  late 
present  troubles,  by  thinning  the  inhabitants,  had  made 
om  for  them.  Upon  this  occasion  he  repeopled  the  city  of 
ili  in  Cilicia,  which  had  been  lately  laid  waste,  and  forcibly 
iptied  of  its  inhabitaols  by  Tigranes,  to  replenish  his  newly 
tabliihed  capital  of  Tigranocerta  in  Armenia.  After  this 
establishment  of  Soli,  the  place,  in  honour  of  its  restorer, 
me  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis."  Many 
Dusand  Roman  citizens,  several  of  whom  were  of  the  hign- 
t  rank,  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  and  re- 
ired  to  their  country  and  families. 

The  report  of  his  victories  had  no  sooner  reached  Rotiw, 
an  his  friends,  including  Cesar  and  Cicero,  in  comfdiance 
ith  his  ktwwn  wishes,  proposed  to  augment  his  poww,  and 
commit  to  him  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  the  in- 
rioT  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  managemenl  of  Ue  war  against 
iilhridates  and  Tigranes,  whom  the  accomplished  gsnersl 
ucnllus  had  overcome,  but  was  prevented  from  completely 
nquerin^  by  the  nnexpected  moimy  of  his  army.  Pompey's 
»gTiw  m  Ask  and  Syria  waa  almeat  an  uDinterrnnnd 
iOEi^ ;  ud,  te  ibo-tfarM  yavs  that  he  had  d»«niiwibMe- 
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tion  of  the  afiain  of  these  Tait  reg^knw,  his  name  waa  certain- 
ly the  most  celebrated  in  the  Roman  empire ;  and  his  g]ary 
and  influence  were  increased  when,  instead  of  leading  his 
army  though  Italy,  after  his  r^urn  from  Asia,  he  disbanded 
them  at  Brundusium,  with  instructions  to  attend  him  at  his 
triumph,  and  advanced  to  Rome  with  the  ordinary  equipage 
of  his  proconsular  rank.  His  request  of  a  triumph  was  wul- 
ingly  granted;  and  his  procession,  which  lasted  two  days, 
^  was  by  £sur  the  most  magnificent  that  had  been  seen  in  Room. 
Before  his  chariot  marched  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
captives  of  great  distinction,  among  whom  were  Aristobulus 
king  of  Judea,  and  his  son  Antigonus ;  Olthacea,  king  of 
Colchis ;  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  five  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  a  queen  of  Scythia.  The 
spoils  carried  before  him  were  valued  at  above  three  millioos 
sterling ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  quiBStors,  amounted  to  thrice  that  sum,  not  reckoning  the 
larc^e  donatives  which  he  bestowed  on  his  soldiers ;  for  he 
ordered  one  thousand  &ve  hundred  drachmas  to  each  soldief 
of  his  army,  that  is,  near  fifty  pounds  sterling,  and  rewarded 
all  the  officers  in  proportion.  He  did  not  put  any  of  the  cap- 
tives to  death,  according  to  the  practice  of  other  generals,  nei- 
ther did  he  keep  them  in  prison ;  but  sent  them  all,  except  A  rislo- 
bulus  and  Tigranes,  to  tneir  respective  countries  at  tne  public 
expense."  The  ceremony  being  over,  he  resumed  the  manners 
of  a  private  citizen ;  in  hopes,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  sovereiffn- 
^  of  the  empire  would  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  community, 
from  the  consideration  that  he  alone  was  capable  to  preserve 
the  state  from  the  calamities  of  new  seditions  and  conspiracies. 
The  Romans  had  recently  been  rescued  from  one  of  the 
most  alarming  and  dangerous  confederacies  which  had  been 
formed  in  Rome.  Cataline,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  one  oi 
the  most  profligate  in  a  most  degenerate  age,  had  seduced 
a  number  of  senators,  all  the  youths  of  Rome  who  had  by 
dissipation  consumed  their  property,  and  many  soldiers,  to  set 
fire  to  several  parts  of  the  city,  on  a  certain  day,  and,  in  the 
confusion  which  would  inevitably  follow,  to  murder  the  chirf~ 
men  and  subvert  the  government.  Cicero,  the  timid  but  hon- 
est patriot,  displayed  much  wisdom  in  the  detection  of  this 
diabolical  plot,  and  fortitude  in  the  punishment  of  the  conspi- 
rators. In  revenge  for  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
aeaate,  Clodius,  instigated  by  Cesar,  some  tinieafler  prooared 
iMsaaole^  which  he  had  not  cooiaga  to  andttaa;  and  Mgsati 
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de  to  those  through  whose  influence  he  was  restoTed  to 
Dme  led  him  to  approve  or  sanction  some  of  those  meuuTM 
hich  were  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
WhUe  Pompey  was  in  Asia,  Cenr  laboured  most  aondn- 
isly  to  recommend  hiiDself  to  the  lower  classes  of  citizens, 
id  to  alienate  them  from  the  hig'her  orders,  who  eeneraUy 
ened  him  with  auspicion,  and  endeavoured  to  defeat  hu 
rious  schemes  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  republic, 
e  had,  by  popular  influence,  risen  to  some  of  the  most  im- 
irtant  offices,  and  had  been  intrusted  with  the  ^vemmsnt 
Bpoin,  where  he  enlarged  the  territories  of  Rome,  by  sub~ 
lin^  several  nations  that  had  either  not  been  attacked  by 
rmer  Roman  commanders,  or  had  succssfuUy  resisted  them. 
e  found,  on  returning'  to  Rome,  that  the  power  was  chiefly 
vided  between  Crassus  and  Pompey;  ana  by  his sabtle pol- 
f,  persuaded  them  to  pass  over  past  causes  of  alienation 
id  jealousy,  and  unite  with  him ;  by  which  union  they 
Duld  be  able  to  govern  the  whole  empire,  and  dispose  M 
easure  of  all  its  dignities,  employments,  riches,  and  honours. 
fais  alliance,  formed  b.  c.  60,  was  denominated  the  Fint 
Viumvirate,  the  government  of  three  men,  the  prelude  of 
e  overthrow  of  (he  republic,  and  of  the  establishment  of  that 
implete  system  of  universal  despotism,  the  government  most 
ipropriate  for  the  mighty  power  of  the  terrible  and  name- 
K  beest,  whose  pleasure  consisted  in  rioting  alone  on  his 
ey.  The  authors  of  this  great  political  coalition,  in  order 
conceal  it  from  their  respective  opponents,  continued  to  act 
ifore  the  public,  each  as  tne  head  of  his  party.  But  when 
oee  known  to  be  rivals  were  observed  mutually  to  promote 
K  another's  interests  their  connexion  was  more  than  sns- 
tcted,  and  agitated  the  minds  of  the  few  who  were  sincere- 
attached  to  the  republic ;  for  what  hope  could  they  cherish 
'being  able  to  resist  the  combined  power  of  the  triumvirato, 
ich  of  whom  seemed  an  invincible  army?  It  is,  however, 
lettionable  if  any  one  of  the  three  contemplated  or  desired 
e  permanent  division  of  power ;  and  indeed  none  who  knew 
esar  believed  that  he  would  ever  rest  satisfied  with  any  thing 
ss  than  the  exclusive  possession  of  sovereijm  dominion, 
lach  most  probably  regarded  the  coalition  as  a  nappy  ezperi- 
lent  by  which  he  would  be  able  more  spee<,lily  to  reach  the 
Itimate  object  of  his  ambition ;  and  Cesar  found  i(  most  eflec- 
ve  to  carry  him  forward  in  his  aspiring  and  finally  nctorioos 
user.  Had  he  not  had  at  command  the  popularity  of  Pom- 
lyairi  llw  iiwiiiii  liihin  iif  riamis.  itiaicuc*lypral«U« 
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diat  he  would  have  sooocAfuUy  defied  all  die  efibtts  of  iht 
eeaafe  to  limit  his  means,  and  arrest  his  proffress,  to  aaeead 
far  above  the  loftiest  seat  of  the  republic.  He  soon  was  ap- 
pointed eonsul,  and  by  carrying  laws  which  were  apparently 
■MMt  equitable  in  their  nature,  and  beneficial  in  their  tendency, 
to  advance  the  happiness  of  all  classes  without  benefitting  him* 
self,  he  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to 
view  the  nobles  who  opposed  him  as  their  common  and  de- 
termined enemies.  And  thus -he  was  enabled  more  easily  to 
attain  what  he  considered  a  much  more  important  object,  and 
one  which  no  Roman  had  in  former  times  ever  presumed  to 
seek,  or  at  least  hope  to  obtain.  This  was  no  less  than  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  a  standing 
army,  stationed  so  as  to  overawe  or  control  the  proceedings 
of  his  powerful  opponents. 

Oaul  was  at  this  time  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  a  race 
of  barbarians  named  Helvetii.  This  afiTorded  a  fttvourable 
opportunity  for  Cesar  to  proceed  with  his  plans.  His  friend 
Vatinius,  a  tribune,  moved  the  comitium  to  commit  to  him  the 
government  of  Cisalpine  Oaul^  or  that  region  of  modem  Italy 
extending  from  the  Rubioo,  the  present  Fiumesino,  to  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  pro-consul,  and  the  command  of  three 
legions  for  five  years.  This  proposition  of  violating  one  of 
the  most  wise  of  the  military  laws,  which  limited  the  ccMn- 
mand  of  armies  to  one  year,  was  most  ofiensive  to  the  senate. 
In  vain  they  tried  to  set  it  aside.  Probably  to  diminish  the 
power  of  Cesar,  by  augmenting  his  labour  and  care,  they  in- 
considerately produced  the  very  opposite  results,  by  commrt- 
ting  to  him  also  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  the  addition  of  only 
one  legion.  This  decision  of  the  senate  is  said  to  have  made 
Cato  exclaim,  ^  Now  you  have  taken  to  yourself  a  king,  and 
have  placed  him  with  his  guards  in  your  citadel." 

On  the  restoration  of  Cicero  to  Rome,  he  complied  with 
the  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  to  move  in  the 
senate  that  Pompey  should  be  commissioned  with  unlimited 
power,  for  five  years,  over  all  the  ports  of  the  Meditsrranean, 
to  supply  Rome  with  provisions.  To  this  motion  the  senate 
reluctantly  agreed.  This,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  di- 
minution of  Pompey's  influence;  for  the  recollection  of  his 
splendid  deeds  was  almost  ef&tced  by  the  more  recent  extra- 
ordinary success  of  Cesar,  in  his  two  campaigns  beyond  the 
Alps.  By  the  prodigious  riches  which  he  had  collected, 
chiefly  by  robbing  the  tem|)le8  of  the  nations  whom  he  had 
oanqoesid  in  Qaul,  and  wiuch  he  krviahly  dispsiMri  m  ittdf^ 


be  pardwsnl  the  iriendsbip  or  support  of  many  penou  of 
diabDcdtm,  kept  up  coastant  intercourse  with  Rome,  Imew  the 
Hate  of  every  lamily ;  and  when  he  could  not  reach  the  mos' 
ler,  he  paid  bis  court  to  the  mistress,  or  to  ih^  TaTOurite  slave. 
When  not  enga^  in  prosecuting  the  war  in  Transalpine 
Gaal  or  Germany,  he  usually  nient  his  lime  ia  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  and  formed  a  eloee  connexion  with  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Rome.  Accordingly,  we  are  ioformea  that  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  splendour  of  a  co^iit  in  Lucca,  one  of 
the  northern  cities  of  Italy  Proper,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter. Not  fewer  than  two  nundred  senators  were  present  with 
him  at  one  time ;  and  so  many  of  them  were  members  ot 
goverameatj  that  the  lidois,  who  with  the  bedgM  of  office 
paraded  the  entrance  into  hu  quarters,  amountetf  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty. 

Under  the  pretence  of  proceeding  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
for  the  parchaSB  of  corn,  Pompey,  accompanied  with  CraBsus, 
Tiaiied  Cesar  at  Lucca,  where  they  renewed  their  confederacy, 
aud  resolved  that  Crassus  and  Pompey  should  secure  for 
themselves  the  office  of  consuls ;  and  that,  afler  the  expiry 
of  the  terms,  the  former  should  assume  the  government  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  that  of  Spain  and  Africa,  white  Cesar 
should  be  continued  in  his  present  command,  with  an  army 
BuSicient  to  maintain  and  extend  bis  power.  He  opened  his 
next  campaign  with  brilliant  success,  by  subduing  ine  Ciauls, 
occupying  the  coasts  opposite  Britain ;  and  bis  partners  in 
power  took  possession  of  the  consulate  by  force,  and  filled  all 
the  subordinate  offices  with  their  own  servile  followers.  Pom- 
pey sought  by  various  ways  lo  recommend  himself  to  the 
people.  One  of  the  most  acceptable  to  the  debased  Romans 
was  "  the  opening  of  the  magnificent  theatre  which  he  him- 
self, OT  his  freedman  Demetrius,  had  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  people  at  their  public  shows.  At  this  solem- 
nity  were  exhibited  many  dramatic  performances  and  enter- 
tainments of  every  sort  Among  these,  in  the  course  of  five 
days,  no  less  than  five  hundred  Lons  were  let  loose  and  killed 
by  African  huntsmen ;  and  the  whole  concluded  with  the 
l^iling  of  eighteen  elephants,  animals  that  seemed  to  have 
sagacity  enough  to  be  conscious  of  the  indignity  and  the 
wrong  which  they  suffered.  By  their  piteous  cries  they 
moved  compassion  in  the  breasts  even  of  that  barbarous  rab- 
ble for  whose  entertainment  they  were  slain." 

Crassus  and  Pompey,  notwithstanding  the  retistance  of  the 
fruiodi  of  liberty,  even  to  the  loss  of  some  lives,  obtained  the 
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appointmente  which  they  wished,  for  fire  ywn^  and  Amj  in- 
mediately  preraiied  on  the  people  to  continue  Cesar  in  his 
government  an  additional  five  years.  On  this  occasion  Cato 
said  to  Pompey,  ^^  You  are  preparing  the  harden  for  your 
own  shoulders:  It  will  one  aay  fall  on  the  republic,  but  not 
till  after  it  has  crushed  you  to  the  ground."  Crassus  aeems 
to  have  attained  pre-eminence  in  Rome  by  his  profuse  expen- 
diture, much  more  than  by  his  intellectual  capacity.  This 
may  have  made  him  suppose  that  wealth  constitutes  power. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  almost  as  remarkable  for  covetous- 
ness  as  for  wealth,  and  love  of  power  and  fame.  From  the 
hope  of  acquiring  great  increase  of  riches  in  the  East,  he 
was  not  only  gratified  by  his  oHicial  appointment,  but  haisted 
to  reach  Syria.  All  the  regions  of  the  preceding  three  em- 
pires, except  those  held  by  the  king  of  Parthia,  were  now 
subjected  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  comparative  peace.  Crassus 
nevertheless,  made  great  preparations  for  war;  exalted  in  the 
prospect  of  conquest,  and  vainly  talked  of  his  future  disposal 
or  sales  of  kingdoms  and  cities.  Hence  it  was  evident  that 
he  designed  to  attack  the  Parthians.  How  he  failed  in  his 
schemes,  exposed  his  army  to  disgrace,  and  perished  in  the 
conflict,  we  have  slightly  noticed  in  a  former  page. 

Pompey  was  not  less  elated  by  his  new  honours,  and  flat- 
tered himself  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire  lay  at  his 
feet;  he  had,  in  his  imagination,  only  to  express  his  will,  and 
the  whole  army  would  hail  him  head  of  the  empire.  Pre- 
sumptuously confident,  he  said,  *'  In  Italy  I  can  raise  forces 
with  the  stamp  of.  my  foot."  In  the  meantime  the  measures 
which  he  pursued  were,  in  relation  to  the  soldiers,  certainly, 
although  not  visibly,  consuming  the  bonds  by  which  they  are 
usually  held  by  their  leaders.  He  raised  a  considerable  army 
for  the  protection  of  Spain ;  but  he  placed  them  under  the 
command  of  his  oflicers.  And,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
seats  of  his  government  in  Spain  or  Africa,  he  remained  at 
Rome,  and  conducted  himself  as  if  he  had  the  exclusive 
right  to  direct  all  her  afiairs,  most  careful  at  the  same  time  to 
show  the  greatest  deference  for  the  authority  of  the  senate 
and  comitium. 

Cesar  exceedingly  surpassed,  as  a  politician,  his  partners 
in  power.  While  Crassus  indulged  romantic  expectations  of 
enlarging  his  power  by  the  accumnlation  of  wealth,  and 
Pompey  assumed  almost  the  dignity,  and  far  more  than  the 
common  magnificence,  of  a  king,  Cesar  was  diligently  aug- 
menting his  army,  strengthening  their  passion  for  war  and 
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ood,  and  stimulating  their  vanity  and  pride,  by  iMdingthem 
combat  and  triumph  in  countries  unknown  to  the  Romans  ; 
ding  extensive  territories  and  various  nations  to  the  empire  ; 
id  effectually  laying  under  restraint  the  barbarous  races 
bo  rushed  from  the  north  or  east,  and  in  their  course  deso- 
led  every  land.  But  while  Germany  \vas  drenched  with 
e  blood  of  her  people,  and  part  of  Britain  was  conquered 
'  the  arms  of  Cesar,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  efforts,  and 
:peDded  incalculable  riches  to  render  his  name  either  be- 
ved,  admired,  or  dreaded  by  every  Roman  citizen.  Besides 
e  sums  sent  his  numerous  emissaries,  he  caused  some  of 
e  finest  buildings  at  Rome  to  be  erected  at  his  expense, 
hile  he  was  engaged  in  war  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
hemes.  And,  in  the  lapse  of  a  brief  period,  the  internal 
ite  of  the  republic  opened,  to  him, — the  near  approach  of 
hat,  it  is  believed,  he  had  long  desired  and  prepared  for, — 
e  great  and  final  struggle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  most 
ignty  and  most  illustrious  empire  which  had  ever  appeared 
1  the  globe. 

Pompey,  for  a  time,  concentrated  in  himself  the  entire 
fluence  of  the  Triumvirate ;  for  the  retainers  of  his  col- 
agues  were  us  ready  as  his  own  to  support  him.  Hence,  by 
e  unreflecting,  he  was  acknowledged  the  greatest  man  in 
e  empire.  And  he  actually  assumed  the  majesty  and  mag- 
ificence  becoming  his  apparent  greatness.  But  his  vanity 
■tild  not  be  satiated  while  he  was  notpubhcly  acknowledged 
r  all  ranks  to  be  the  sole  head  of  the  empire.  That  the 
Tie  was  come  for  him  to  lay  hold  on  this  grand  prize  was 
robahly  suggested  to  his  buoyant  mind  by  some  recent 
'ents,  which  induced  him,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertions 
'  his  opponents,  to  originate,  or,  at  least,  secretly  sanction 
irtain  schemes  tending  to  plunge  the  republic  into  seeminglv 
leTtricahle  difficulties,  disorder,  anarchy,  tumult,  and  blwxl. 
'he  death  of  Grassus  left  him  no  powerful  rival,  except  Ce- 
ir ;  and  the  chief  object  by  which  his  apparent  cnion  to  him 
od  been  maintained  had  disappeared  for  ever.  His  wif& 
le  sister  of  Cesar,  and  her  only  child,  had  lately  died.  And 
lough  he  stilt  publicly  called  Cesar  his  friend  yet  he  was 
o  longer  zealous  to  support  his  interests.  Cesar,  on  the 
ther  hand,  not  only  increased  the  number  of  his  troops,  but 
raployed  ev*ry  an  to  attach  them  to  his  person.  The  senate 
astly  viewed  this  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  suspicion^ 
rhich  they  had  long;  entertained,  that  he  contemplated  to  e(- 
Kt  by  force  what  he  had  sometimes,  inadvertently  or  with 
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detign  to  iotiaidate,  confeiaed  to  be  hk  pmposey-^-tbe  eatin 

subversion  of  the  republic.  Pompey  not  onl^  sympathised 
with  the  fears  of  the  nobles,  and  avowed  intentions  to  weaken 
the  power  of  Cesar,  but  he  resolved  to  raise  an  army  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  him  ;  and  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
command  all  the  resources  of  the  state,  he  stimuJated  his 
friends  to  demand  that  he  should  be  appointed  dictator.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  season  arrived  to  elect  consuls  Sot  the 
succeeding  year,  the  community  divided  into  parties,  and 
fierce  and  bloody  contentions  prevailed,'  so  that  the  time 
passed  without  any  one  being  appointed  to  the  oiBco.  Thus 
the  republic  was  deprived  of  the  principal  ministers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  senate  in  vain  proposed  the  only  legitimate 
scheme,  the  appointment  of  an  interrex,  which  was  the  title 
given  him  who  was  invested  with  authority  to  preside  in  the 
assembly  which  met  to  restore  the  supreme  magistracy.  The 
city  became  a  scene  of  utter  confusion ;  the  senate  house  and 
other  public  buildings  were  burnt;  &nd  the  lives  of  the  chief 
men  were  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  For  some 
days,  armed  multitudes  of  citizens  and  slaves  traversed  the 
streets  and  pillaged  every  place  into  which  they  could  find 
entrance.  The  retainers  of  Pompey  daily  renewed  their 
cries  to  name  him  dictator.  The  title  recalled  the  most  san- 
guinary da^  of  Sylla,  and,  to  avoid  it,  Bibulus  moved  the  sen- 
ate to  elect  Pompey  sole  consul,  and  empower  him  to  choose, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  months,  a  colleague.  "  Cato,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  body,  seconded  this  motion.  He  observed, 
that  any  magistracy  was  preferable  to  none,  and  that  if  the 
republic  must  be  governed  by  a  single  person,  none  was  so 
fit  for  the  charge  as  the  person  now  proposed.  Pompey  be-, 
ing  present,  thanked  Cato  for  this  declaration  of  his  esteem, 
and  said  he  would  accept  of  the  charc^,  in  hopes  of  being 
aided  by  his  counsel."  Cato  is  said  to  have  answered  that  he 
deserved  no  thanks  from  Pompey,  for  he  had  only  done  what 
the  times  allowed  for  the  good  oi  the  republic. 

Pompey  was  not  accustomed  to  ingraft  tyranny  on  oower 
conmiitted  to  him ;  and  in  accordance  with  his  geneFsi  con- 
duct, he  executed  his  high  trust  with  fidelity,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  his  constituents,  especially  by  those  of  the  higher 
classes.  They  probably,  from  this  time,  looked  to  him  as 
their  chief  strength  against  Cesar.  But  the  former  violated 
in  some  instances,  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution, 
which  he  always  pretended  to  respect,  and  supplied  the  latter 
with  most  plausible  arguments  to  justify  lus  ciaiais  to  aatfao- 
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r  and  patrer,  incompatible  with  the  national  liberty.  Itt- 
sd,  Pnnpey  procured  for  hiitiBelf  pririlegea  which  ho 
titated  kws  to  prevent  any  one  else  from  legitimately 
\opng.  Thus,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  decreed  that  no 
uul,  prtetor,  or  quEBStoT  could  receive  a  lucrative  a ppoint- 
nt  in  th«  provinces,  till  five  years  after  he  had  served  the 
m  of  tua  office.  Be/ore,  however,  this  law  was  proposed, 
,)nd  Mcared  his  continuance  in  the  groveramenl  of  Spain 

five  yean  long^er. 

Il  is  not,  therefore,  surpriaing'  that  Cesa^ demanded  that  he 
)uld,  contrary  to  law,  be  admitted  to  the  consulate,  while 

temaiaed  at  the  head  of  his  army.  This  was  no  more 
in  had  been  granted  Pompey;  nnd  he  insisted  that  his 
■vices  for  the  republic  merited  equal  honour.  His  bold- 
ss  in  claiming',  as  his  right,  that  which  the  senate  alone 
d  authority  to  bestow  according  as  they,  in  their  collective 
sdom,  judged  expedient  or  proper,  provoked  their  indig- 
tion,  and  roused  their  fears;  and  led  on  by  Calo,  they 
wived  to  call  on  him  to  resign  his  command  of  the  army, 
fore  standing  candidate  for  consul.  Having  declined  thjs, 
iy  ordered  bim  to  disband  his  troops,  because  they  were 
t  now  needed,  and  his  time  to  hold  the  provinces  of  Gaul 
IS  near  its  termination.  His  friends  replied  that  he  would 
ey,  when  Pompey  disbanded  his  army ;  for,  nnless  this 
ndition  was  complied  with,  he  could  r>ot  consider  himself 
re.  Their  opinion  was  corroborated  by  his  letter  to  the 
nate,  in  which  he  stated,  "  That  Cesar  should  be  allowed 
retain  the  honours  which  the  Roman  people  had  bestowed 
on  hioi ;  that  he  should  be  left  upon  a  footing  of  eqnality 
1th  other  officers,  who  were  allowed  to  join  civil  ofBce  at 
ante  with  military  establishments  in  the  provinces ;  and 
at  he  ahonld  not  be  singled  out  as  the  sole  object  of  their 
trust  and  severhy,"  This  language  was  regarded  as  pr»- 
mptoous,  for  he  plainly  prescribed  to  the  senators,  and 
any  of  them  considerea  it  a  declaration  of  war.  After 
ytn  days  disputing,  it  was  decreed  to  order  Cesar  to  dis- 
iss  his  army,  and  by  a  certain  day  to  retire  from  his  pro* 
aces,  or  in  case  of  aisobedience,  declaring  him  an  enemy 

his  country.  The  tribunes,  Mark  Antony  and  Qjtintus 
Bssiui,  interposed  with  their  negative.  The  hands  of  the 
nue  being  thus  tied  up  by  tbe  prohibition  or  interdict  of 
IB  tribunes,  it  was  moved  that  the  members  should  put  on 
lourning,  in  oidsr  to  impreee  the  people  with  a  deeper  sAnse 
i  the  eakmisy  which  wu  likely  to  insue  from  tbe  conto- 
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matj  of  thase  lactioiM  officers.    Thk  likewise  the  trflxraee 

forbade ;  but  ihe  senate  being  adjourned,  all  the  members,  as 
of  their  own  accord,  returned  to  their  next  meeting  in  habits 
of  mourning,  and  proceeded  to  consider  in  what  manner 
they  might  remove  the  difficulty  which  arose  from  this  fac- 
tious interposition  of  the  tribunes.  In  the  conclusion  of  this 
^deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  give  to  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates,  together  with  Pompey,  in  the  character  pf 
proconsul,  the  charge  usual  in  the  most  dangerous  conjunc- 
tures; to  preserve  the  commonwealth  by  such  means  as  to 
their  discretion  should  appear  to  be  necessary." 

The  tribunes,  who  had  advocated  the  cause  of  Cesar,  and 
the  profligate  young  patricians  whom  he  had  bribed  by  an 
immense  sum  to  betray  the  senate,  pretending  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger,  disguised  themselves  in  the  habit  of  slaves, 
and  fled  in  the  night  to  Cesar,  who,  with  a  small  number  of 
troops,  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  at  that  time  a  seaport  of  Cis- 
alpine Qaul,  on  the  Adriatic.  He  presented  his  friends  to 
his  soldiers,  informed  them  of  the  wrong  done  him  by  the 
senate,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  desert  him,  who  had 
for  nine  years  led  them  to  conquest  for  the  honour  of  their 
country.  They  loudly  proclaimed  that  they  were  ready  to 
revenge  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  and  his  friends.  Two 
days  after,  he  occupied  Ariminum,  a  strong  fortress  near  the 
Rubicon,  the  celebrated  stream  that  divided  Italy  Proper 
from  Cisalpine  Graul.  History  represents  Cesar  hesitating 
how  to  act,  when  he  reached  the  Rubicon.  This  is  not  pro- 
bable, considering  his  fearless  spirit ;  but  the  most  selfish  and 
inhuman  sometimes  feel  for  human  woe.  And  he  may  have 
said,  *^  If  I  do  not  cross  the  river,  I  am  undone:  and  if  I  do 
cross  it,  how  many  calamities  shall  I  bring  on  Rome."  The 
consuls  C.  C.  Marcellus,  and  L.  C.  Lentulus  went  to  Pompey, 
who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  delivered  to  him  the  de- 
cision of  the  senate,  and  committed  to  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand over  the  treasury  and  all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  empire.  Thus  civil  war  became  obvi- 
ously inevitable ;  and  the  resuh  was  the  abolition  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  the  whole  empire. 

Cesar  assumed-  henceforth  extreme  moderation,  lamented 
the  probable  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  and  made  repeated 
projposab  of  peace,  while  he  urged  his  military  operation! 
with  even  more  than  his  usual  rapidity.  He  summoned  his 
array  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  but  immediately  proceeded  with 
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his  intfl  baad  to  take  powciiuu  of . 

^  procure  supplies  for  liis  ferces,  and  open  Ids  my  lo ^ 

His  movements  terrified  the  inbabitanis  of  the  countrT  Irinr 
becweeo  him  and  the  metropolis ;  and  mahkodcs  fled  rf**i**«- 
to  escape  his  vengeance,  for  they  apprehended  a  repetkiao  of 
the  dreadful  deeds  of  ^Llrios,  Cinna,  and  Sylla.  lley  kaev 
not  the  character  of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  now  «^IM 
to  sahmiL  Courtesy,  clemency,  and  generosity  aDcooipaBied 
his  stepa.  Human  life  he  in<leed  valued  not ;'  bat  he  knev 
how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  man.  The  authority  of  iIm 
senate,  and  the  influence  of  Pompey  £uled  to  coiieet  an 
adequate,  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  to  defend  Ror^ 

deed,  many  of  the  troops  whom  he  levied  joined  the 

of  his  popular  rival    And  as  Pompey  aeidom  risked  m 

whea  he  had  not  strong  reason  to  expect  victory,  he 

to  desert  the  city.     He  therefore  sommoned  t^  aeu 

called  on  all  who  chose  not  to  be  implicated  in  the 

acts  which  he  said  Cesar  might  commit,  to  depart   Ivm 

Rome,  and  fix  the  seat  of  government  at  Caplla^  whcm  he 

proposed  to  assemble  the  forces  of  the  repatuc. 

Oesar  continued  to  advance  on  Rome,  and  he 

gates  of  all  the  cities  and  towns  open  *jo  admit  him.  P( 
was  still  on  his  lips ;  and  war  the  deL-^tit  of  hit  heart- 
spared  those  of  his  opponents  who  became  cis  prBoneffS. 
missed  them  with  all  the  honours  helonqin:^  to  their 
and  touched  neither  personal  prc^rty  nor  the  pabJc 
The  fame  oi  his  mild  and  disinterested  cood^ct  i 
Italv  aiid  he  would  have  been  eiadlr  receivei 
Bat  Pompey  had  left  Capua,  and  rapidly  marched  to 
dusium,  having  sent  beibre  him  cooi^ienaal  persrvs.  sk»  pro- 
yide  vessels  in  which  he  purposed  to  embark  w^  tut 
On  his  progress,  he  was  forsaken  by  not  a  it-w  td.  !: 
cers,  who  hastened  to  enter  the  service  of  Cesar.  T 
terpnsinff^  general  paraoed  him,  prepsnd  to  bcsiese  t^ 
and  puui^ed  an  address,  expressive  of  hn  wcfkscs^ 
peace.  His  efibrts  to  take  the  city  were^nsnce^rfBo. 
Pompey,  the  greater  part  of  tiic  ssoate.  olnceta  U  mmf,nd, 
army,  had  sailed  fi>r  Epima.  1  fius  Cesar 
reacned  in  sixty  days  the  first  po«  on  the  -mw 
mination  of  which  was  eoo^piciioos  in 
splendid  of  all  prizes  to  his 
of  the  world.  Few  of  his 
him  in  his  enterprise;  but 
joinsd  liin,and 


ntoH  into  a  triumphant  proeemm.  And  aveiy  Rmwr, 
whose  boaom  was  animated  with  any  benevolence  or  com- 
passion, must  have  looked  on  the  insurrection  which  Cesar 
conducted  with  some  degree  of  pleasing  astonishment,  when 
he  compared  it  with  the  least  sanguinary  and  destructire  of 
the  many  insurrections  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  All 
former  actors  resembled  so  many  lions  rioting  among  a  large 
flock  of  feeble  animals.  Such  was  the  consummate  policy 
of  Cesar  that,  utterly  destitute  as  he  was  of  humanity,  his 
wotds  and  deeds  were  those  of  one  who  could  not  look  on 
huRMn  blood  without  horror^  and  who  detested  every  form 
and  species  of  cruelty.  He  evidently  wished  to  iitdQce  all 
to  exclaim,  Who  would  not  willingly  have  this  man  for  his 
ruJer?  He  continued  to  assume  the  character  of  the  roan  of 
peace,  and  showed  more  respect  for  the  form  of  the  republic 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  senate.  Believing  that  he  had  less  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  those  who  had  fled,  and  left  him  as  entire  nms- 
ter  of  all  Italy  as  he  had  been  for  some  time  of  all  Gaul, 
than  from  their  friends  in  Spain,  before  pursuing  the  ibnner,' 
he  determined  to  acquire  possession  of  that  country.  In  the 
meantime,  he  adopted  measures,  by  which  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  secured  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy.  Leaving  his  victorious  tro(^  to  rest  a  short  time,  and 
havmg  ordered  ships  to  be  collected  to  convey  them  to  Spain, 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  summoned  all  the  senators,  who 
had  not  deserted  their  country  to  meet  him,  to  consult  on  the 
afiairs  of  the  republic.  They  obeyed,  but  none  o{  high  rank 
bad  courage  to  welcome  his  approach.  His  father-in-law, 
Calpurnias  Piso,  did  not  even  countenance  him.  The  only 
important  officers  of  state  who  remained  at  Rome,  besides 
those  tribunes  who  were  his  own  agents,  were  M.  Marcas 
Lepidns,  praetor,  the  tribune  C.  Mebetius,  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace.  Under  pretence  of  veneration  for 
ancient  customs,  Cesar  declined  to  fenter  the  city,  and  selected 
the  suburbs  for  his  own  residence, /and  that  of  the  band  who 
had  aocompanied  him.  Thither  the  citizens  crowded  to  be- 
hold the  conqueror,  after  an  absence  of  almost  ten  yoara 
Marc  Antony,  his  most  able  and  active  emissary,  proposed 
that  the  senators  should  assemble  without  the  city,  that  they 
might  aflbrd  him  an  opportunity  to  plead  his  own  cause  in 
their  presence.  He  opened  the  meeting  by  enumerating  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  him,  and  by  loading-  his  of^ 
nmtts  with  the  guilt  of  the  civil  war.     He  pottitmysd)  wJli^ 
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!■»  Dtoal  doqnetice,  hii  moderation  in  having  ofTejeA  to  n- 
ngn  hia  command,  while  his  rival  officers  resolutely  retained 
heirs,  or  at  least  insisted  that  he  should  submit  to  conditions, 
irfaich  would  have  made  him  dependent  on  their  pleasure  ; 
hey  had  thus  chosen  to  throw  the  state  into  confusion  rather 
han  acknt^wledg-e  htm  their  equal,  notwithstanding-  of  his 
eobIous  and  numerous  services  to  advance  the  interests  and  " 
lononrs  of  the  republic.  Instead  of  expressing  resentment, 
le  Rreauously  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  classes  to  bii 
anse,  and  affected  kindness  for  those  who  were  in  ainu 
igaJQSt  him.  He  earnestly  exhorted  the  senators  not  to  de- 
lert  th«  commonwealth,  nor  to  oppose  such  as,  in  conceit 
prith  him,  mi?ht  endeavour  to  restore  the  government:  but 
r  they  should  shrink  in  this  arduous  task,  he  ahoula  not 
)ren  it  upon  them.  He  knew  how  to  act  for  himself  If 
lis  opinion  were  followed,  deputies  should  be  now  sent  from 
be  senate  to  Pompey,  with  entreaties  that  he  would  spare  ths 
'epablic.  He  knew  that  Pompey  had  formerly  objected  to 
lis  having  any  such  deputattoit  sent  to  himself,  considerinjr 
ruch  advances  as  a  concession  of  right  in  him  to  whom  they 
•ere  made,  or  of  fear  in  those  who  made  them.  "  These, 
le  said, "  were  the  reflections  of  n  narrow  mind  ;  for  his  own 
MTt,  as  he  wished  to  overcome  his  enemies  in  the  field,  so  he 
wished  to  excel  them  in  acts  of  generosity  and  candour." 

This  profound  dissimulation  increased  nis  fame,  and  many 
wntruted,  much  to  his  advantage^  what  they  regarded  hu 
generous  and  noble  conduct,  with  that  exemplified  by 
?ompey,  who,  considering  himself  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
imment  and  laws,  had  announced  bis  purpose  to  vindicate 
he  honours  of  his  office,  and  enforce  reverence  for  the  laws, 
ly  inflicting  the  severest  punishment  on  all  who  refused  to 
bllow  him  from  Rome.  "  Proscription  and  masBftcre  of 
werr  one  who  adhered  not  to  the  senate  and  his  petty,  were 
iuniliai  terms  at  his  head  quarters." 

Cesar  w«s  manifestly  solicitous  to  accomplish  all  his.  de- 
igns without  BO  violating  the  Inws  of  the  state  as  to  rouse 
he  passions  of  the  multitude.  He  assembled  what  he  called 
he  senate,  to  procure  their  sanction  to  any  plans  which,  wbe- 
her  they  approved  or  not,  be  was  resolved  lo  adopt  Ac> 
lordingly,  when  they  dissented,  he  acted  independent  of 
hem,  and  by  force  he  speedily  obtained  what  the  moat  per- 
ouive  or  artful  arguments  could  not  prevail  on  them  Is 
pwL  "Pompey  had  been  authorised  to  draw  Irom  th* 
WWfcnei  «f  the  commonwealth  whatever  mooej  be  wauled 
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ibr  the  aorvke.  At  Us  departure,  he  or4«red  tke  vM^  to 
be  removed ;  and  the  codsuI  Lentulos  was  about  to  execute 
this  order,  when  a  sudden  alarm  of  Cesar's  approach  obliged 
him  to  desist,  and  left  him  time  only  to  carry  away  the  keys 
of  the  public  repositories.  Cesar  nov7  moved  the  senate,  that 
the  treasury  doors  should  be  opened,  and  that  the  public 
money  should  be  issued  from  thence  to  defray  the  expense  of 
jthe  war.  To  this  motion  the  tribune  Metellus  Celer  opposed 
his  negative;  and  Cesar,  disdaining  any  longer  to  wear  a 
mask  which  subjected  him  to  the  observance  of  insigaificant 
forms,  proceeded  to  the  treasury,  and  ordered  the  doocs  to  hp 
forced.  The  tribune  had  the  boldness  to  place  himaelf  ip 
the  way,  and  was  about  to  reduce  Cesar  to  the  disagreeable 
alternative  of  being  disappointed  of  his  purpose,  or  of  ren- 
dering himself  the  object  of  popular  detestation,  by  violating 
the  sacred  person  of  a  tribune,  from  a  veneration  tq  which  b0 
himaelf  professed  to  have  undertaken  the  war.  0;i  this  oc- 
casion, contrary  to  his  usual  character,  he  appeared  to  have 
lost  his  temper,  and  threatened  Metellus  with  immediate 
death.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  is  easier  for  me  to  execute  than  to 
ntter.^'  It  was  thought,  that  if  the  tribune  had  persiated,  not 
only  this  officer,  but  numbers  of  the  senators,  and  many  of 
tbe  more  respectable  citizens,  whom  he  considered  aa  eneHiies 
and  promoters  of  the  tribune's  contumacy,  would  have  been 
involved  in  a  general  massacre.  '^  Think  not,"  said  Curio, 
in  relating  these  particulars  to  Cicero,  ^'that  his  clemency 
proceeds  from  temper,  or  is  secured  to  you  by  any  real  dis- 
position of  his  mind.  It  is  a  mere  efiect  of  his  policy :  he  is 
naturally  indifferent  to  blood,  and^  if  he  is  provoked,  will 
make  it  to  run  in  the  kennels."  The  tribune  Metellus,  how- 
ever, when  matters  were  coming  to  this  extremity,  su0ered 
himself  to  be  removed.  The  doors  were  forced  open,  all  the 
money  was  taken  from  thence,  even  the  sacred  depoeit  sap* 
posed  to  have  remained  from  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Rome  afbr  its  destruction  by  the  Gauls,  and  still  kept  as  a 
resifurce  for  the  utmost  exigency  of  public  affairs,  was  now 
carried  off  I  have  subdued  the  Gauls,  said  Cesar,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  of  such  provision  against  them.  He 
is  said,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  carried  off  in  bars,  2^000lbk 
of  gold,  35,000lb.  of  silver,  and  in  coin,  40,000,000  Roman 
money ;  or  about  one  million  sterling. 
..  ^Qvoked  by  the  obstancy  of  the  principal  men  in  tbeailjf^ 
bj^jar^d^tp  ro^e;an  appeal  to  the  multitude,  and  a4#F  i 
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wtiHW'tDleUgiMtoiMTreraof  paniag  evants  rf^WfM  U» 
puhlio  aboliaoed,  Hud  Cesar  the  head  of  the  empire.     And 

00  ooe  of  hfir  great  generals  had  ever  extp-nded  ita  dcwin- 

1  aver  so  many  regions  unlfnoivn  to  the  Romans,  so  Dome 
d  hitherto  showed  himself  capable  of  thoroughly  establish- 
f  the  Roman  power  over  the  numerous  cooqueied  kiqg- 
ms,  nations,  and  provinces.  The  ages  of  military  proweaa 
d  enthiuiastic  admiration  of  liberty  which  characterise  the 
tmane  were  indeed  past;  and  their  enervated,  sensual,  and 
uitious  decendants  were  prepared  to  carry  the  yoke  of  des- 
usm :  it  became  them  well ;  and  Cesar  was  fitted  to  mak* 
;m  submit  to  It  with  all  the  visible  sietis  of  joy  which  tbatr 
castors  discovered  when  emancipaleo  from  the  tyraooy  at 
iir  ancieat  kiaga. 

The  govetocNre  of  all  the  provinces  owed  their  ammntmen^ 
Ponpey.,  and  might  be  expected  to  support  nita.  But 
■in  was  his  favourite  province ;  and  he  had  sent  then 
rte  olBcers,  with  a  large  army,  to  act  as  his  deputy  goveror 
L  Till  they  were  subdued,  Cesar  justly  concluded  that  bis 
wei  was  uncertain  ia  Gaul  or  Italy ;  for  they  might  carry 
lir  armiea,  wkh  Pompey,  perhaps,  at  their  heftd,  into  thea« 
untries,  and  oveicoate  ais  forces.  Having  intrusted  th* 
ventment  of  Rome  to  the  pristor  Lepidus,  and  the  amy 
cessary  to  preserve  peace  in  Italy,  to  M.  Ant<wy,  henMUKib- 
into  Ciaalpine  Gaul,  passed  the  Alps,  and  reached  the  ink- 
itant  city  of  Marseilles.  The  citizens  had  voluntarily 
iced  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Roma,  and  retained 
9ir  own  laws,  and  exemption  from  all  the  burdens  imposed 
coitquered  countries.  To  Cesar's  request  to  be  admiOed 
to  their  city,  they  replied  that  they  esteemed  alike  both  por- 
a  into  which  the  Romans  were  divided,  and  could  not 
erefore  show  more  respiect  for  him  than  for  his  opponents. 
Jt  their  conduct  soon  proved  their  partiality  for  Pomp<7 
id  the  republican  party,  for  they  received  some  of  Pompey^ 
herents:  Cesar  therefore  resolved  to  reduce  the  city.  Thi( 
iterprise  he,  however,  soon  left  to  subordinate  ofRcere,  ]»»■ 
ed«l  to  Spain,  and  joined  the  army  under  Fabiue,  whom  he 
id  sent  before  him.  He  found  his  army  stationed  not  far 
>m  that  of  the  enemy,  near  llerda,  the  modern  T^erida,  « 
'osiderable  town  seated  on  the  river  Segra,  in  Catalonia. 
uting  some  months,  his  a^irs  presented  the  most  gloon^ 
JKCl;  for  the  contests  of  his  troops  secured  him  no  adwon- 

Eaai  scarcity  of  provisions  threatened  to  dett^y  tbeot- 
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wbcfre,  and  induced  many,  who  were  nndeeided  in  mM,  to 
declare  for  Potnpey.  Bat  he  speedily  surmoanted  all  his  dif- 
fienltiea,  and  his  skilful  mano^uTrea,  and  the  success  of  bis 
plans,  confounded  the  opposing  array,  and  excited  the  adni- 
ration  and  wonder  of  the  Spaniards.  Not  a  few  of  the  for- 
mer joined  him ;  and  the  mtter  readily  supplied  him  with 
provisions.  He,  at  length,  succeeded  in  placing  the  army 
commanded  hy  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pom- 
pey,  in  a  position  the  most  dangerous  and  distressing,  from 
which  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  extricate  them* 
selves.  After  passing  four  days  without  water  and  food,  they 
were  compelled  to  implore  his  clemency.  He  received  them 
rather  as  nis  friends  tnan  enemies,  and  declared  ^  that  he  de- 
manded nothing  else  but  peace ;  that  they  should  suffer  no 
injury,  provided  they  left  the  province,  and  became  hound 
not  to  serve  his  enemies  for  the  future  against  him  ;  that  no 
one  should  be  forced  to  take  any  active  part  on  his  side-;  that 
all  who  committed  no  injury  against  him  should  be  consid- 
ered as  his  friends ;  and  that  every  man  now  in  his  power 
should  be  at  liberty."  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  aod 
ordered  their  effects,  if  any  were  found  in  his  camp,  to  be  re- 
stored to  them.  He  paid  his  own  soldiers  a  high  price  for 
what  they  were  in  this  manner  desired  to  restore.  By  this 
measure  he  gained  several  advantages ;  he  lightened  his  beg- 
pfage ;  he  made  a  gratification  to  his  own  men,  without  tbe 
imputation  of  bribery  ;  and  he  gained  his  late. enemies  by  an 
act  of  generosity.  The  vanquished  army  accordingly  came  to 
Cesar  with  all  their  complaints,  and  appealed  to  him  even 
from  their  own  officers.  It  was  impossible  for  mankind  to 
resist  so  much  ability,  insinuation,  and  courage." 

The  only  troops  of  Pompey  not  subdued,  were  stationed 
at  Chides,  now  Cadiz,  under  Varro.  Cesar  proceeded  thi- 
ther, and  received,  on  his  progress  the  submission  of  the  natives. 
One  of  the  legions  at  Grades  met  him  at  Hispaiis,  the  present 
Seville,  and  offered  him  their  services.  At  Corduba,  or  Got- 
dova,  Varro  resigned  to  him  all  the  forces  on  land  or  sefl, 
which  were  under  his  command.  And  in  this  city  Cesar 
held  a  general  convention  for  the  settlement  of  Spain.  He 
thanked  the  people  for  the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  them,  remitted  the  contributions,  and  withdrew  the  bur- 
dens which  had  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  lieutenants  of 
Pompey,  and  appointed  Gtuintus  Cassius  governor,  wMi  tft 
legions  raised  by  Varro.  Immediately  after  he  went  on  boaiA 
the  fleet,  which  had  been  prepared  also  by  Varro,  ttiM  to 
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Tmnam,  «r  TwranoB,  aad  tbenc*  |troce«ded  by  Uad  to  Nai* 
KMBe  and  MuwiUes.  The  latter  city,  which  resembled  one 
^  the  new  II  Grecian  republicB,  had  nobly  resisted  the  moot 
trduoiu  eSbrtB  of  the  officers  of  Cesar  to  reduce  it;  and 
hou^h  they  had  lost  a  number  of  their  fleet,  and  bad  other- 
irise  suffered  much,  yet  ihey  boldly  repelled  the  besiegers,  till 
^^kmiT  arriTed,  cohered  with  the  glory  of  a  conqueror,  who 
«eined  to  ddight  in  generous  deeds.  He  augmented  his 
ame  by  leceinng  the  submission  of  Marseilles,  without  show- 
ng  the  leastinchnalion  to  resentment  or  revenge.  While  be 
was  in  this  city  the  news  arrived  that  the  citizens  of  Rome 
lad  proclaimed  him  dictator  of  the  republic,  and  he  hasted 
htther  to  be  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  this  high  oSice.  Oa 
lis  journev  he  found  the  troops  stationed  at  Fkcentia,  alarm- 
ng  the  inWbttaDts  by  their  violent  and  outrageous  conduct 
rie  soon  queUed  their  mutinous  spirit,  and  acquired  much 
iraise  for  his  avowed  determination  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
lommuoKy.  And  he  gained  the  confidence  and  applause  of 
ill  ranks  by  the  prudent  use  he  made  of  the  authority  con- 
erred  on  him  in  Rome,  and  especially  by  his  resigning  the 
>ffie«  of  dictator  as  soon  as  be  had  passwl  some  laws  suited 
a  advance  the  public  good,  and  seen  the  goverimieat  intrust- 
id  to  legitimate  officers.  He  and  S.  Isauricua  were  chosen 
o^Ktls  for  the  succeeding  year.  To  increase  the  number  of 
tis  friends,  lie  obtained  an  act  of  indemnity  for  all  ofien'-«s 
ommitted  against  him  from  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
rar,  and  a  vote  that  all  the  inhabitatits  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
bould  enjoy  the  immunities  of  Roman  citizens.  In  less  than 
wo  weeks  he  left  Rome  for  Orunduaium,  where  he  had  or- 
lered  his  troops  to  meet  him,  in  order  to  embark  in  pursuit  of 
'ompey.  That  general  had  now  under  his  command  apow- 
irful  army  of  more  than  seventy  thousand  men,  and  a  largo 
leet  of  eight  hundred  ships.  He  had  likevrise  "  found  mag- 
izines'of  provisions  coUected  from  Thessaly,  Asia,  Egypt, 
^^rete,  and  Cyrene.  The  principal  resort  o^  his  land  forces 
vas  at  Berrhcea,  on  the  fertile  plains  between  the  Alius  and 
ialiacmon,  that  run  into  the  bay  of  Therms.  The  Roman 
enBie  was  represented  at  Thessalonica  by  two  hundred  of 
bat  body,  who,  together  with  the  two  consuls,  held  their  as- 
embltes,  and  assumed  all  the  functions  of  the  Roman  state. 
rhe  Roman  people  were  likewise  represented  by  the  con- 
«urae  of  respectable  citizens,  who  repaired  to  the  army  or  to 
his  place."  Pompey  proposed,  as  early  as  con 
rada  Ittl7,.wid  hopea,  by  his  mighty  army,  to 


high  repntatioR  whicb  his  militaiy  talents  an!  6iiec««r  had 
procured  him,  and  completely  sobdue  hk  opponents.  Bmt 
while  he  supposed  Cesar  to  be  occupied  with  the  s&its  ol 
Rome  and  Italy,  that  enterprising  general  had  sailed  with  only 
seven  legions,  succeeded  in  escaping  the  notice  of  Poinpey's 
fleet,  and  reached  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  coast  of  £pi- 
rtns,  where  he  was  least  expected,  under  the  lofty  promontory 
named  Acroceranus.  Though  the  army  under  his  personal 
command  were  c^enerally  victorious,  yet  the  officers  whom  he 
had  sent  to  Illyncum  and  Africa  to  take  possession  of  these 
connrries,  had  been  defeated.  In  these  circumstances,  hepi^ 
tended  to  be  desirous  of  peace.  Accordingly,  before  he  land* 
ed  his  troops,  he  sent  V.  Rufus,  an  officer  of  Pompey,  whom 
he  had  taken  captive,  to  his  general,  with  proposals  to  ^  refer 
all  their  differences  to  the  senate,  in  Rome ;  and  that  each  of 
them  should,  in  the  meantime,  swear,  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
spective armies,  that,  m  three  days,  they  should  disband  all 
their  forces,  in  order  that,  being  dtsarmed,  they  might  sbtm^ 
oily  be  under  a  necessity lo  submit  to  the  legal  govemmeDt  of 
their  country  j  that  he  himself,  to  remove  all  difficulties  on 
the  part  of  Pompey,  should  begin  with  dismissing  all  the 
troops  that  were  under  his  command  whether  in  goriisoM  oi 
in  the  field/' 

By  thus  acting  he  expected  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war  on  his  opponents.  He  well  knew 
that  they  would  not  listen  to  his  proposals ;  and  he,  therefore, 
immediately  landed  his  troops,  and  advanced^  to  Oricam, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  garrison  commanded  by  L.  Tor- 
quatus.  He  presented  himself  as  one  of  the  consuls  of 
Rome,  preceded  by  the  ensigns  of  this  oflice  The  garrison 
instantly  surrendered.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  ApoUonia, 
whose  m habitants,  disregarding  the  authority  of  their  Roman 
governor,  at  once  received  him.  These  examples  were  M« 
lowed  by  all  the  towns  of  Epirus ;  so  that  he  was  at  liberty 
to  march  rapidly  on  to  Dyrrachium,  the  present  Dyrazso,  a 
good  seaport  on  the  coast,  almost  opposite  Brundusittm,  in 
Italy.  This  place  contained  the  principal  military  stores  and 
magazines  of  Pompey.  Cesar  was  exceedingly  disappointed 
on  approaching  the  port,  to  find  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements,  Pompey  was  encamped  under  its 
walls ;  and  had  sent  some  vessels  to  retake  or  block  up  the 
harbour  of  Oricum,  and  ordered  the  rest  of  his  fleet  to  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  mmre  troops  from 
Italy.    If  we  credit  ti^e  most  eminent  historians,  Cesar  ftk 
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bis  sttuation  now  moat  critical,  from  the  apparent  inability  or 

inJ imposition  of  his  friends  to  send  faim  re-enfiDrcementS. 
When  he  could  no  longer  endure  his  anxiety  and  suspense, 
he  adopted  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  proceeding  alone, 
and  wuhout  the  knowledge  of  any  one,  to  mundusium.  He 
procured  a  fishing  boat,  and  put  to  sea  in  the  night.  The 
rise  of  a  sudden  storm  rendered  unavailable  all  the  labour  L 
if  the  boatmen.  He  had  in  silence  wiineased  their  conduct, 
md,  to  encourage  them,  he  surprised  them  by  discovering 
limself  to  the  master,  and,  seizing  his  hand,  said,  "Go  on 
loldly,  my  friend,  and  fear  nothing ;  ihou  carriest  Cesar  and 
lis  fortune  with  thee."  The  mariners,  encouraged  by  Cesar's 
jresence,  used  extraordinary  efibrta,  and  got  out  to  sea ;  but 
he  storm  was  so  violent  that  Cesar,  despairing  of  being  able 
o  reach  Italy,  suffered  thcpilot  to  return  to  the  coast,  where 
lis  soldiers  met  him,  and  expressed,  with  tenderness  and 
espeot,  their  concern  to  see  him  so  uneasy  for  want  of  more 
roops,  as  If  he  could  not  gain  a  victory-  with  those  who  were 
iresenL"  He,  however,  soon  obtained  assistance  from  Italy ; 
or  the  scarcity  o(  provisions  having  forced  the  fleet  of  Pom- 
ley  to  withdraw  from  the  shores  of  Brundusium,  M.  Antonj' 
md  Calenus  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
avourable  wind  to  sail  with  four  legions  and  eight  hundred 
lorse.  M.  Antony  successfully  avoided  the  opposing  fle^ 
afely  landed  the  greater  number  of  the  forces,  and  formed  a 
iunction  with  Cesar,  who  now  eagerly  desired  to  hasten  on  a 
general  battle.  This,  however,  accorded  not  with  the  policy 
if  Pompey,  who  had  resolved  to  prolong  the  contest,  in  the 
iiU  conndence  that  the  strength  ol  Cesar  would  speedily  be 
vasled,  from  the  want  of  means  of  subsistence  for  his  army. 
^fler  various  partial  actions,  Pompey's  camp,  situated  on  the 
«a  shore,  was  almost  cut  off  by  Cesar,  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  he  felt  compelled  to  attaclc  his  opponents,  whom 
le  completely  defeated. 

Many  considered  the  cause  of  Cesar  now  lost,  but  hia 
lourage  and  fortitude  never  failed.  Nevertheless,  he  found 
t  expedient  to  retire  from  the  coast ;  and  such  was  his  activity, 
hat  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the  sick,  wounded,  and  baggage, 
ind  one  legion,  were  sent  to  Apollonia,  a  distance  of  thirty 
nilea ;  and  at  three  in  the  morning  the  whole  armv,  in  pri>- 
ound  silence,  left  the  camp,  and  followed  them.  They  were 
lursued  some  time  by  Pompey,  but  after  the  fourth  day  ther 
vera  allowed  to  proceed.  Cesar's  reputation  was  mucn 
easened  by  hia  late  losses,  and  he  found  it  difEcult  tb  procure 
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provisions  on  his  march.     On  arriving  at  Gomphi,  the  firat 
to\m  of  Thessaljr,  although  the  citizens  had  been  formerly 
favourable  to  his  cause,  he  was  not  admitted.    In  a  few  hours 
he  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  in  a  short  time 
all  the  towns  submitted  to  him,  except  Larissa  the  capital, 
which  was  possessed  by  Scipio  Metellus,  the  father-in-law  of 
Pompey.     In  the  centre  of  Thessaly  was  seated  the  city  of 
Pharsalia,  in  a  rich  plain  watered  by  the  Enipeus.     Here 
Cesar  encamped  his  troops,  and  waited  to  learn  the  move- 
ments of  his  opponents.     They  flattered  themselves  that  vic- 
tory was  theirs,  and  assembled  to  decide  whether  they  should, 
being  masters  of  the  sea  and  triumphant  on  land,  instantly 
return  to  Rome,  or  pursue  and  totally  destroy  him.     They 
determined  the  latter,  and  Pompey  followed  him  into  The»* 
saly.     He  was  every  where  on  his  march  hailed  as  victor ; 
ana,  on  approaching  Larissa,  was  met  by  his  father-in-laiFV, 
who,  with  his  army,  accompanied  him  to  Pharsalia.     Their 
united  armies,  amounting  to  forty-five  thousand  men  and  seveo 
thousand  horse,  encamped  on  an  eminence  about  three  miles 
distant  from  Cesar's  army,  which  consisted  of  not  more  than 
twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  horse.    Hut 
many  of  the  soldiers  of  the  former  were  Asiatics,  and  few 
were  accustomed  to  war,  whereas  the  latter  were  veterans, 
who  had  fought  and  conquered  in  many  battles.     Pompey 
therefore  wisely  judged  that  he  would  more  easily  and  enect- 
ualiy  accomplish  his  object  by  harassing  and  wearing  out  his 
enemy  than  oy  encountering  them  in  battle.     And  thb  policy 
pressed  so  hard  on  Cesar,  that  to  save  his  troops  from  famine 
ne  determined  to  change  his  position,  and  move  where  he 
could  procure  subsistence,  and,  if  possible,  compel  Pompey  to 
fight     His  plan  would  certainly  have  failed,  had  his  rival 
been  permitted  to  act  according  to  his  own  enlightened  jud a. 
ment  and  enlarged  experience  in  war.     Being  unhappily 
surrounded  with  many  Roman  senators  and  others  of  rank, 
who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  wisdom  of  hi« 
policy,  and  suspicious  that  love  of  power  actuated  him  more 
than  zeal  for  the  public  good,  he  was  not  always  at  liberty  to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  his  knowledge.     They  were  con- 
stantly urging  him  to  attack  the  enemy  and  finish  the  contest, 
which  they  maintained  was  completely  in  his  power.     His 
officers  and  troops  were  not  less  urgent  to  engage  in  battle, 
being  confident  of  success.     How  reluctantly  he  yielded  to 
their  wishes,  is  manifest  from  his  brief  address  to  his  army 
before  the  general  engagement,  which  may  be  said  to  havs 
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finally  diMolred  the  republic,  and  established  the  despotic 
governmenl  and  the  iron  potver  of  Rome  over  all  aatioiu. 
"  Aa  I  hafe  been  induced  by  your  ardour  to  venture  a  battle, 
eoDtrary  to  my  own  judgment,  let  me  see  you  bebare  in  il 
with  bravery.  As  you  surpass  the  enemy  in  numbers,  strive 
to  do  so  in  courage  and  resolution.  Looli  back  with  pleasure 
on  the  glorious  battle  of  Dyrrachium  ;  maintain  the  glory  you 
there  acquired,  and  suffer  not  the  best  cause  to  sink  under  the 
desperate  altempts  of  one  whose  intention  is  to  deprive  you 
of  your  liberty,  and  change  the  republic  into  a  monarchy. 
Renember  tbai  Pompey  leads  you,  tliat  the  authority  of  tne 
senate  supports  you,  and  the  gods  protect  you."  The  very 
day  fixed  by  Pompey  for  battle  was  that  on  which  Cesar  bad 

Surposed  to  remove  from  his  camp.  His  tents  were  taken 
own,  and  the  sirnal  for  marching  given,  when  he  observed 
signs  in  his  rival's  army  indicating  an  inclination  to  fight 
He  instantly  gave  orders  to  halt,  exclaiming,  "  The  time'  lh:it 
WB  have  so  earnestly  wished  for  is  come,  now  let  it  be  seen 
how  we  are  to  acquit  ourselves."  Both  parties  presented 
similar  standards,  dresa,  and  armour.  When  the  trumpets 
gave  the  signal  to  advance,  the  sounds  were  the  same,  and 
many  are  said  to  have  wepL  Fierce  was  the  onset,  and  san- 
guinary the  combat ;  but  the  army  of  the  republic  were 
speedily  vanquished,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  con- 
fusioiL  Those  who  could  not  escape  offered  to  capitulate, 
and  many  of  all  ranks  voluntarily  surrendered  to  ttie  con- 
queror. Of  those  who  had  been  formerly  his  prisoners,  some 
were  put  to  death,  and  others  spared  at  the  intercesaion  of 
their  friends  in  his  army,  to  each  of  whom  was  granted  one 
prisoner.  The  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  Cesar,  and  were 
admitted  into  his  service.  I'he  principal  nobles  in  Rome  had 
&Ilen  in  the  conflict,  and  with  them  perished,  in  almost  every 
one  who  survived,  the  hope  of  restoring  the  republic,  Pom- 
pey is  reported  to  have  withdrawn  to  his  camp  in  utter  despair, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  his  cavalry  flee ;  his  mental  energy  departed 
from  him,  and  from  this  time  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cemed  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and  family,  rather  than  of 
his  own  honour  or  life.  la  a  disguised  dress,  he  rode  to  the 
coast  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tempe,  whence  he  sailed  with 
A  few  attendants  to  Amphipolb,  a  city  seated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Strymon,  which  separated  Macedon  from  Thrace. 
His  prodamation  here  requiring;  new  levies  to  be  made,  and 
ail  the  youth  in  Macedon  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  republic, 
was  probably  bsusd  to  induce  his  enuny  to  pause  ere  ha  pur- 


tfaed  him ;  for  he  evidently  had  no  design,  or  perhaps  hope^ 
of  raising  a  new  army  in  this  region.  He  remained  here 
only  one  night ;  in  the  morning  he  proceeded  to  Mitylene,  in 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  to  protect  his  wife  Cornelia  and  his 
yoangest  son.  Afler  visitm^  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  he  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  seized  all  the  public  money,  and  vessels 
sufficient  to  carry  two  thousand  soldiers,  whom  he  had  col- 
lected. With  these  he  departed  for  Egypt,  where  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  ministers  of  king  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  who  had  obtained  the  kingdom  chiefly  by  his  mflu- 
ence.  His  head  was  preserved  for  Cesar,  and  his  naked  body 
thrown  ignominiously  on  the  beach. 

While  he  lived,  Cesar  considered  his  ultimate  triumph 
doubtful,  and  accordingly,  three  days  afler  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  set  out  for  Asia  in  pursuit  of  him.  Learning  there 
that  Pompey  had  gone  to  Egypt  with  a  band  of  only  about 
four  thousand  men,  he  followed  him,  and  was  apparently  or 
really  grieved*  on  receiving  information  of  his  miserable  end. 
He  immediately  procured  liberty  for  his-  followers,  who  had 
been  taken  captive,  and  these  in  gratitude  entered  his  service. 
This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  boasting,  as  was  his  custom 
in  his  letters  to  Rome,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
was  every  day  to  save  the  lives  of  some  Romans  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  him.  He  ordered  Pompey's  head, 
which  had  been  brought  to  him,  to  be  buried  with  great  cer- 
emony, and  erected  a  temple  to  Nemesis,  the  goddess  c^  re- 
venge. The  ashes  of  Pompey's  burnt  body  were  afterwards 
sent  to  Italy,  and  delivered  to  his  wife,  who  deposited  them 
at  his  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Alba. 

Cesar  was  early  chained  to  Egypt,  and  risked  his  rising 
glory,  reputation,  and  life,  by  involvingf  himself  in  tumults 
and  war  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  infamous 
and  undeservedly  celebrated  Cleopatra.  This  princess  had 
claimed  the  rio-ht,  derived  from  the  will  of  her  father,  to 
share  the  kingdom  with  her  brother.  Instigated  by  his  min- 
isters, he  not  only  refused  her  request,  but  expelled  her  from 
Egypt.  She  retired  into  Syria,  raised  an  army,  and  led  them 
against  her  brother.  As  the  kingdom  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  Cesar  summoned  them  before  him,  and,  as 
the  chief  of  the  empire,  he  heard  their  respective  complaints, 
and  decided  that  they  should  "reign  jointly;  and  granted 
Cyprus  to  their  younger  brother,  called  also  Ptolemy,  and 
their  sister  Arsinoe.  This  decision  pleased  the  Egyptians; 
Init  they  were  eosiiy  permiaded  by  Pathinuse,  an  etlntieli;^c 
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minister  who  chiefly'  governed  their  king,  to  betiere  that 
Cesar  desiffDed  to  aeliver  ihem  wholly  over  to  Cleopatra. 
He  perauaaed  his  colleague  Achillas  to  lead  an  army  ot 
twenty  thousand  men  to  Alexandria.  Thus  orig-jnated  a 
languinary  war  with  Cesar,  who,  notiviihstanding  the  imall- 
nesa  of  his  army,  maintained  his  position  till  he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  a  fleet  and  army,  more  than  guScient  todeatroy 
bis  opponents,  and  enable  hjm  to  reduce  the  Egyptians  into 
subjection.  He  conferred  the  kingdom  on  Cleopatra;  and 
to  please  the  people,  who  were  averse  to  female  rule,  com* 
pelled  her  to  marry  her  surviving  brother,  who  was  only 
eleven  years  old. 

The  Jen-s  having  efficiently  aided  Cesar  in  Egypt,  ynrti 
highly  honoured  by  him;  for  he  restored  them  to  the  fnll 
enjoyment  of  the  peculiar  privile^  which  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  lirst  kings  of  the  Grecian  dynasty.  And  to  their 
brethren  in  Judea  he  was  not  less  generous  and  coarteons, 
when  be  passed  through  Syria  to  Asia  to  put  an  end  to  the 
commotions  which  were  excited  in  the  provinces  by  Phar- 
naces,  son  of  Mitbridates  the  Great.  He  so  speeaily  and 
completely  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  of  this  prince  to  recover 
Pontus  and  other  regions  over  which  his  fattier  had  reigned, 
that  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  thus  briefly  describes  his  sac- 
cess :  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  1  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

"  When  the  news  of  Cesar's  triumph  and  Pompey's  deslli 
reached  Borne,  the  senate  and  people  strove  who  shonld  \» 
stow  most  honours  on  the  conqueror,  now  absolute  master  oT 
their  liberties,  lives,  and  fortunes.  He  was,  by  the  nnitni- 
mous  consent  of  all  the  orders  of  the  republic,  proclaimed 
consul  for  Ave  years  ;  named  dictator,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
<Q5tom,  not  for  sis  months  only,  but  for  a  whole  year  ;  de- 
clared tribime  of  the  people,  and  head  of  that  college  for 
his  life ;  empowered  to  make  peace  and  war  with  whom  hri 
pleased,  and  to  levy  what  forces  he  thought  necessary ;  n> 
that  all  the  dignities  and  power  of  the  lepubltc  now  centred 
in  Cesar,  who,  without  any  violence  or  proscriptions,  wai 
raised  (o  a  higher  pitch  of  power  and  authority  than  8y)Iti 
bad  acquired  by  the  death  and  banishment  of  ao  many  citi< 
zens.  As  the  new  dictator  could  not  then  go  in  person  to 
Rome,  to  take  possession  of  the  many  dignities  conferred 
upon  him,  he  appointed  Marc  Antony  his  general  of  the 
horse,  and  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  the  capita]; 
comm&iing  to  him  the  goTernraent  of  Italy  durnjg  his  afei 
•inta."  -      -       -  .       ,^ 


Havin,  in  two  voara,  wttled  the  afikiit  of  Egrpt,  SjfW^ 
Alia,  andOreece,  he  suddenly  returned  to  Rome,  laden  with 
wealth  and  the  trophies  of  many  victories.    The  news  of  hia 
arrival  at  Tarentum  brought  Him  many  Roman  citizena  to 
congFatulate  him  on  his  triumphs,  and  not  a  few  to  implore 
bit  clemency.     Among  the  latter  was  Cicero,  whom  he  re^ 
ceivad  with  strong  expressions  of  pleasure.     His  presence 
was  longed  for  in  Rome,  whose  citizens  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  continual  agitation,  alarm,  and  terror,  by  the  arbitrairy  and 
despotic  rule  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  violent  and  dissolute 
conduct  of  him  and  his  soldiers ;  and  not  less  by  the  ambi- 
tious and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  tribune  Dolabella,  who,  in 
opposition  to  Antony,  assiduously  laboured  to  persuade  the 
oomitium  to  pass  a  decree  remitting  all  debts.    Cesar  entered 
the  city  without  any  parade,  accompanied  by  a  small  number 
of  his  soldiers.     Peace  was  instantly  restored ;  his  will  was 
law,  ^^  though  he  affected  to  govern  according  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  republic,  and  pretended  to  leave  the  senate  and 
people  in  possession  of  their  former  privileges.     Thus  no 
change,  in  appearance,  was  visible  in  Rome ;  yet  all  orders 
of  men  were  subjected  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  dictator." 
Neither  the  assembly  of  the  senators  nor  that  of  the  people 
presumed  to  dispose  of  any  appointments  for  the  government 
of  the  city  and  provinces,  except  as  he  dictate.     While, 
bewever^  ne  was  thus,  in  reality,  the  absolute  sovereign  of 
the  enjipire,  a  powerful  party  remained,  and  was  daily  ac- 
qairing  strength,  to  render  uncertain  the  permanence  of  his 
power.     He  chose  not  to  leave  the  subduing  of  these  to  his 
officers ;  for  his  army  rarely  triumphed  when  he  was  not  at 
their  hetA,     Having  therefore  restored  tranquilhty  to  Italy, 
be  ordered  his  troops  to  assemble,  and  ships  to  be  prepared, 
for  their  embarkation,  at  LillyboBum,  the  modern  Miuvala,  a 
city  seated  on  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  oppo- 
site Garthajre  in  Africa,  where  almost  all   the  survivmff 
fiiends  of  Fompey  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  republic  haa 
taken  refuge    ^^  Three  hundred  citizens,  many  ot  them  sen- 
ators, and  exiles  from  Italy,  as  well  as  settlers  in  that  pro- 
vince, had  assembled  at  IJdca,  and  considering  every  other 
part  of  the  empire  as  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  usurpa- 
tion, stated  themsely^  as  the  only  free  remains  of  the  Roman 
republic ;  bel4  their  n^eet^fiis  in  the  capacity  of  senate  and 
pecmle;  authorisad|  und^r  mse  titlos.  the  levies  that  were 
OMiae  in  the  previnee^  an4  fM9ptr|bi|ted  largely  to  wpply  the 
of  tba  war.    Many  ofiioers  of^  name  and  of  lafrfb 


Lkfaianut,  Afmniiu,  Petreina,  u  well  as  Scipio  and  Cato^ 
with  aH  the  remains  they  hod  saved  from  the  wreck  at  Pbar 
salia,  were  now  ready  lo  renew  the  war  od  this  grouad.  The 
name  of  Scipio  was  reckoned  ominous  of  success  in  Afiica, 
and  that  of  Calo,  erea  if  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  pres- 
ent contest  were  unknown,  was  held  a  sufficient  mark  to 
distinguish  the  side  of  justice,  and  the  cause  of  the  republic 
These  leaders  of  the  republican  party  having  a  considerable 
force  at  sea,  and  having  access  to  all  the  ports,  not  only  ot 
Africa,  but  likewise  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Spain,  had  fur* 
niihed  themselves  plentifully  with  all  the  necessaries  foi  wai. 
They  had  mustered  tea  legions,  which,  according  to  the  ea- 
tablishmflnt  of  that  time,  may  have  amounted  to  fifty  thou- 
suid  BoDian  foot  Thev  had  twenty  thousand  African 
horse,  a  great  body  of  archers  and  slingers,  with  a  hundred 
mad  twenty  elephants."  They  expected  to  be  joined  by  Juba, 
king  of  Numidia,  whose  military  talents  had  been  displayed 
by  his  signal  victory  over  the  army  commanded  by  Curio, 
whom  Cesar  had  sent  to  take  possession  of  Africa.  The  re- 
publican army  were  extremely  desirous  to  be  commanded  by 
Goto ;  but  this  enthusiastic  votary  of  the  republic,  and  moat 
generous  and  just  philosopher,  declined  to  violate  the  law  ol 
his  country  by  accepting  an  honour  which  was  ezpresaly 
limited  to  the  highest  ofEcers  of  the  state.  He  therefore  pro* 
posed  that  Scipio,  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  and  of  coiuulai 
rank,  should  be  appointed  general. 

Cesar  owed  much  of  the  success  of  his  greatest  enterpriset 
to  his  studied  care  lo  take  his  enemies  by  surprise.  To  effect 
this,  he  had  sailed  in  the  stormy  season  against  Pompey,  and 
came  on  him  unexpectedly.  In  like  manner,  it  was  after  tha 
lepubliean  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Varus,  had  been  laid 
up  at  Utics  for  the  stormy  season,  that  Cesar  braved  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  to  encounter  his  opponents  in  Africa.  Ha 
reached  Sicily  before  many  ships  or  troops  were  collected. 
Leaving  orders  for  them  to  follow,  he  put  to  sea  with  the  first 
&ir  wind,  and  landed  at  Adrumetum  with  not  more  than 
three  thousand  men,  although  he  knew  that  a  force  greatly 
superior,  under  Considius,  an  able  ofBcer,  was  ready  to  op- 
pose him.  His  boldness  imposed  on  Considius,  who  had  no 
idea  that  he  would  have  ventured  on  shore  with  a  small 
band ;  and  his  sudden  appearance  alarmed  and  perplexed 
tk*  gairisoo.  The  gatsa  were  shut,  and  the  uoops  placed  to 
dsinid  tbemselvet,  when  they  ought  to  have  attacked  ths  ia- 
tmlm.    CsMT  having  in  ma  attampted,  bjr  thnatwiag  tod- 
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flattery,  to  induce  the  faithful  officer  to  aubmit,  marehod. 
southwards  to  the  cities  of  Ruspina  and  Leptis,  where  he  waa 
at  once  admitted.     Becoming  impatient  for  his  fleet,  he  had 
gone  on  board  of  a  ship  in  the  evening,  with  intention  to  set 
sail  early  on  the  next  morning.   On  the  return  of  light,  some 
of  the  vessels  were  seen,  and  he  had  soon  the  gratification'  of 
receiving  the  greater  number  of  his  troops,  whom  he  led  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  to  Ruspina,  and  stationed  between  the 
town  and  the  shore.     He  repelled  one  attack  of  his  oppo- 
nents, but  their  number  in  a  short  period  placed  him  in  a 
cHtical  position ;  for  he  was  shut  up  in  his  entrenchments, 
and  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the  country.    He, 
however,  was  relieved   by  procuring  provisions  from  the 
island  of  Cercina,  to  which  he  had  sent  Sallust  the  historian, 
with  a  few  soldiers;  and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  arrived,  with  a  large  supply  of  food.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  advanced  on  the  adjacent  fortified  town  of 
Utica.     After  besieging  it  a  short  time,  he  resolved  to  search 
for  a  situation  more  favourable  for  meeting  the  enemy  in  a 
ffenerai  battle.     At  lencrth  he  posted  his  army  at  Thapmis, 
the  principal  seaport  and  garrison  in  the  southern  boundaries' 
of  tne  Roman  province.     The  republican  general  Scipio, 
and  Juba,  with  their  respective  armies,  continued  to  follow 
and  harass  him,  in  hope  of  wearing  him  out ;  but  unhanpity 
they  adhered  not  to  this  wise  policy,  to  which  they  had  bsen 
strongly  urged  by  Cato,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  Utica. 
The  importance  of  Thapsus  determined  them  to  give  Cesar 
battle  rather  than  permit  him  to  reduce  it.     The  conflict  waa 
short,  but  dreadfully  murderous ;  for  though  the  routed  army 
of  Scipio  cast  away  their  arms,  and  saluted  their  victorious 
countrymen,  yet  these,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey  thirsting 
for  blood,  were  deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  vanquished,  and  even 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  their  own  general,  put  the  whole 
defenceless  muhttude  to  the  sword.     So  furious  and  incon- 
trollabie  was  their  rage  and  revenge,  that  they  fell  on  those 
of  their  own  officers  who  had  at  any  former  time  oflended 
them ;  insomuch  that  not  a  few  of  the  highest  rank  fled  and 
concealed  themselves  till  the  fierce  passions  of  the  maniac 
troops  subsided.     On  the  following  day,  C.  Rebellius  was 
appointed  with  three  legions  to  continue  the  siege  of  Tbap 
sus ;  and  M.  Messala,  with  a  party  of  cavalry,  was  ordered 
to  march  on  Utica,  to  which  Cesar  was  quickly  to  condod 
dl  the  other  divisions  of  his  army. 
The  report  of  his  victory  preceded  hiia,  and  carmd  tottoi' 
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i  despair  'nto  ttie  hearU  of  the  Romana,  and  cnntternatioil 
zed  ail  the  citizens ;  bm  the  distrejs  of  the  formei  was  ex- 
Klingly  atlgniented  from  the  knowledge  that  the  latter 
roured  the  cause  of  the  conqueror.  Caio  called  Jua  friends 
rethet,  and  soug-hi  to  iranqnillize  their  spirits  and  re- 
imnte  tLeir  hopes,  by  entreating-  them  to  reflect  that  the 
^lancboly  news  roigbt  be  exaggerated ;  that  the  repnblie 
IS  not  to  be  considered  utterly  ruined  by  the  loss  of  ono 
ttle  ;  that  Spain  was  even  then  poaseased  by  Pompey's  son, 
d  that  the  place  tvas  strong,  Ineir  number  considerable, 
d  that  they  bad  abundance  of  arms  and  provisions.  Hope 
n  momentarily  excited,  but  it  was  speedily  expelled  by  re- 
«tion,  and  complete  despondency  filled  every  neatt.  While 
liberating  how-  to  act,  a  band  of  Scipio's  cavalry,  who  had 
c^ped  the  sword,  presented  themselves  at  the  gates,  and 
realened  to  kill  every  Roman  who  proposed  submission  to 
esar.  Cato,  with  aifliculty,  turned  them  from  their  bnr- 
iroiM  purpose,  and  consented  that  his  friends  should  make 
eiT  peace  with  Cesar ;  but  many  senators,  who  either  de- 
rmined  to  persevere  in  their  resistance,  or  who  had  no 
jpes  of  bis  favour,  escaped  hy  sea,  and  sailed  to  seek  lefnge 
itb  the  sons  of  Pompey.  Many  of  those  who  remained 
ere  put  to  death  by  Messala,  who  entered  the  city  before 
la  great  general,  who  was,  however,  now  little  disposed  to 
Mrain  his  followers  from  revenge ;  for  he  no  longer  deemed 
expedient  to  seek  popularity  by  shoiring  generosity  and 
impassion,  which  were  aliens  from  his  bosom.  Cato,  cher- 
hing  his  patriotic  and  stoical  sentiments,  disdained  to  owe 
is  life  to  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  refused  to  survive 
s  liberty.  He  deliberately  killed  himself,  for  his  spurious 
hilosopnr  taught  him  to  l>elieve  that  man  has  the  right  to 
ispose  of  his  life  in  the  manner  which  he  judges  proper. 


uba,  king  of  Numidia,  with  Petreius,  fled  to  Zama,  a  strong 
irtress,  containing  his  family  and  wealth,  with  the  avowed 
arpose  of  consuming  himselr  and  the  whole  by  fire.  Not 
eing  admitted,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  palaces,  and  after  a 
plendid  entertainment,  the  desperate  fugitives  fell  on  their 
words  and  perished.  Numidia  and  Mauritania  were  quickly 
onquered  and  constituted  a  Roman  province,  and  pLaced 
inder  the  dissipated  bold  soldier,  and  able  historian,  SallusL 

Thus  Providence  was  preparing  Northern  Africa  for  the  in- 
rodaction  of  Christianity,  which  at  no  very  distant  period  ex- 
obited  there,  on  an  extensive  scale,  some  of  its  greatest  confticta 
md  noblest  trophies;  and  these  were  particularly  seen  in 
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Cnxibmge^  which  waa  lebuilt  about  this  time  by  the  oider  of 
Cesar,  who  had  also,  early  the  same  year,  when  passing 
through  Greece,  caused  Corinth  to  be  restored,  a  city  celebrated 
in  future  times  for  its  numerous  converts  to  ChrisL 

The  most  unprincipled  politician,  the  most  sanguinary 
warrior,  the  most  cruel  tyrant,  in  common  with  the  robber, 
assassinator,  and  prostitute,  on  certain   occasions,  assuoie 
extreme  reverence  lor  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  appear 
the  devoutest  worshippers.     Accordingly,  Ceaar,  on  returning 
to  Rome,  accompanied  by  the  entire  multitude  of  citizens,  who 
had  met  him  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  capitol  to  give  thanks  to  Jupiter  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.    Now  the  senate  and  comitium  emulated 
who  should  most  zealously  load  him  with  honours.     ^  Sup- 
plications were  appointed,  and  sacrifices  ordered  to  be  offered 
daily  in  the  temples,  for  forty  days,  in  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods  for  the  victories  he  had  gained  in  Africa.     His  dictator- 
ship was  prolonged  for  ten  years,  and  the  dignity  of  censor, 
which  had  been  hitherto  divided  between  two  magistrates, 
conferred  on  him  alone,  under  the  title  of  prcsfect,  or  reformer 
of  manners.     His  person  was  declared  sacred  and  inviolable ; 
and,  to  raise  him  above  the  level  of  his  fellow-citixens,  it  was 
decreed,  that  he  should  sit,  during  his  life,  next  to  the  consuls ; 
that  he  should  give  his  opinion  first  in  all  public  deliberations ; 
that  he  should  sit  at  public  shows  in  a  curule  chair ;  and  that, 
even  after  his  death,  the  chair  should  be  placed  as  usual  at 
the  shows,  to  render  his  memory  immortal ;  lastly,  thejr  placed 
his  statue  in  the  capitol  next  to  that  of  Jupiter,  with  this 
inscription  on  the  pedestal,  <'  To  Cesar,  a  demigod."     Cesar 
had  too  much  penetration  not  to  know  that  this  profusion  of 
honours  was  the  efiect  of  fear,  and  not  of  any  sincere  afieclicm 
for  him ;  and  therefore,  in  accepting  such  marks  of  distinction^ 
he  declared,  that  he  would  make  no  other  use  of  his  authority 
than  to  prevent  any  farther  disturbances  in  the  republic,  and 
to  render  all  the  members  of  it  happy.     His  speech,  and  the 
pardon  he  granted  a  few  days  after  to  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies,  calmed  the  fears  both  of 
the  senate  and  the  people.     The  dictator  having,  by  his  clem* 
ency,  delivered  the  senators  from  their  fears,  summoned  the 
people,  and  appearing  in  the  assembly  more  like  a  common 
citizen  than  a  victorious  general,  returned  them  thanks,  in  a 
most  obliginpr  manner,  for  their  attachment  to  his  person :  he 
then  entertained  them  with  a  particular  account  of  his  vickh 
ties,  obserring,  that  be  had,  by  his  last  victory,  subdued  a 
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y  iho  city  wilh  li 
lee  miliiona  of  measures  of  oil.  la  consideration  of  the 
my  conquests  he  had  made,  four  triumphs  weie  decreed 
m  by  the  senate  and  people.  He  triumphed  four  timea  in 
,e  month,  for  his  victories  over  the  Gauls,  Egypt,  Pharnaces, 
d  Juba.  In  the  first  triumph,  were  carried  before  hia 
ari*  the  names  of  three  hundred  nations,  and  eight  hun- 
ed  cities,  which  he  had  reduced  by  the  death  of  a  million^ 
enemies.  Among  the  prisoners  appeared  Vercingetorix, 
ho  had  excited  ail  Gaul  against  Cesar,  and  attempted  to 
lieve  Alecid,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
is  soldiers  followed,  crowued  with  laurel,  and  the  whole 
y  attended  him  with  loud  acclamations.  He  mounted  the 
:p9  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  his  knees,  and 
ving  sacrificed  to  that  god,  cancelled  the  fulsome  inscription 
iiich  had  been  engraved  on  the  pedestal  of  his  statue.  The 
coad  triumph  was  over  Egypt,  when  the  pictures  of  Ptolemy, 
lotinus,  and  Achillas,  were  carried  before  the  triumphal 
ariot,  with  representations  of  the  cities  of  Pelusium  and 
leiandria,  of  tne  palace  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  the 
wer  of  Pharos.  Before  the  chariot  walked  many  prisoners 
distinction  ;  among  the  rest,  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra, 
ided  with  chains ;  but,  after  the  show,  she  »-as  set  at  liberty, 
id  only  banished  from  Egypt,  that  she  might  not  create  new 
sturbaaces  in  that  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  Cleopatra. 
he  third  triumph  exhibited  the  defeat  of  Pbaroaces,  king 
Ponlus.  In  the  midst  of  the  spoils,  which  the  conqueror 
id  brought  from  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Galatia,  the  famous 
9nis,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  were  carried  on  a  table  in  large 
iiracters,  to  show  rather  the  dispatch  than  the  dilHculty  or 
iportance  of  that  victory.  The  subject  of  the  fourth  triumph 
as,  the  conquest  of  Africa  and  Numidia,  with  the  defeat  of 
iba  and  his  allies.  In  this  triumph,  Juba,  the  son  of  king 
iba,  who  was  then  very  young,  ivalked  among  the  other 
plives  before  the  triumphal  chariot ;  but,  when  the  show 
its  over,  Cesar  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  an  education 
itabie  to  his  rank,  appointing  masters  to  teach  him  the  Greek 
id  Latin  tongues, and  such  sciences  as  the  young  noblemen 
Rome  studied  in  those  days.  The  vessels  of  gold  and 
Iver,  which  in  these  triumphs  were  carried  before  the  con- 
leror,  amounted  to  the  value  of  sixty-five  thousand  talents, 
)o»e  twelve  miliiona  of  our  money,  besides  eighteen  bun 
ad  and  twenty-two  crowns  of  gold,  weighing  fifteen  thou 
12- 
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taod  and  thirty-three  pounds,  whicli  were  presents  made  to 
him  by  princes  and>cities  afler  his  victories.  With  these  sums 
he  paid  his  soldiers  their  arrears,  and,  besides  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  our  money  to  every  private  man,  gave  as  much 
more  to  each  centurion,  and  thrice  the  sum  to  each  tribune 
and  commander  of  the  /^avairy.  As  to  the  Roman  people, 
whose  favour  he  courted,  he  gave  to  each  person  ten  ousheb 
of  corn,  ten  measures  of  oil,  and  added  a  hundred  denarii,  by 
way  of  interest,  to  the  three  hundred  he  had  promised  them 
before  he  set  out  for  Africa.  He  afterwards  entertained  the 
people  at  twenty-two  thousand  tables  with  six  thousand  mure- 
nas,  and  an  incredible  profusion  of  other  dainties  and  ricii 
wines ;  and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  these  feasts,  he  entertained  the  city  with  a 
combat  of  two  thousand  gladiators,  with  representations  of 
sea  and  land  fights,  in  which  were  three  or  four  thousand 
combatants  on  a  side,  and  with  all  sorts  of  plays,  farces,  and 
mimic  performances.  The  entertainments  lasted  several  days, 
and  drew  such  numbers  of  people  to  Rome,  that  many  of 
them  were  forced  to  lie  in  the  open  air,  and  some  were  stifled 
in  the  crowd. 

Cesar  having,  by  his  largesses^  entertainments,  and  shows, 
secured  the  affections  of  the  soldiery  and  people,  made  it  his 
study  to  reform  the  government,  and  establish  order  in  the 
city.     As  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
civil  war,  and  many  had  abandoned  their  native  country,  he 
appointed  great  privileges  and  exemptions  for  such  as  had 
numerous  families  ;  recalled  all  those  who  had  settled  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  invited  to  Rome,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  such  persons  as  were  in  repute  for  their  learning'  and 
knowledge ;  granting  them,  for  their  encouragement,  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.     At  the  same  time 
he  published  a  law,  forbidding  all  citizens,  above  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  under  forty,  to  absent  themselves  from  the  capital 
more  than  three  years,  on  any  pretence  whatever.     By  other 
laws,  he  restrained  the  profuse  way  of  living  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  Rome  and  all  over  Italy ;  he  confined  the 
ase  of  litters  and  embroidered  robes  and  jewels  to  persons  of 
the  first  rank,  or  of  large  estates  ;  he  limited  the  expense  of 
feasts  by  many  sumptuary  laws,  which  he  caused  to  be  put  in 
execution  with  the  utmost  rigour,  his  officers  often  breaking 
into  the  houses  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  snatching  from  their 
tables  such  dishes  as  had  been  served  up  contrary  to  his  pro- 
hibition.    All  the  markets  swarmed  with  informers,  so  that 


ntAmg  conld  he  carried  thithtr,  or  »M,  wMmnt  hts  know- 
ledge, and  he  never  failed  to  panwh  irith  hrary  fines  soch 
RS  ne  ibtnid  guilty  of  the  least  breach  of  the  laws  he  bad  en- 
BctatL  As  far  the  msnagemeat  of  the  public  money,  he  re- 
served thai  eatirely  to  hinuetf;  bat  committed  the  aaminislra- 
tJoD  of  justice  to  the  senators  and  knights,  choosing  from  them 
Buch  persons  as  were  remarkable  for  their  integrily  and  pro- 
bity. As  his  long  command  in  Oaal  had  given  bim  an  op- 
portunity of  nsurping  an  ateolnte  power,  to  prevent  others 
from  trendiog  in  his  fooMepe,  he  ordained,  by  a  taw,  that  no 
pcslor  should  be  condoneo  in  his  rovemment  above  a  year, 
and  no  coneular  above  two.  All  the  maB:istretes  in  lumie, 
OS  well  as  in  the  provinces,  were  appointed  by  him,  the  peo- 
}^  whom  be  safiered  to  assemble  in  the  comitium,  to  main- 
lain  at  least  some  appearance  of  a  republican  state,  not  daring 
to  choose  any  but  such  as  be  proposed  or  recommended  ;  hv 
which  means  all  the  places  and  gvvemmeRts  were  filled  with 
hi*  creatures.  The  tributiesj  the  proiors,  the  qaestors,  and 
eveo  the  consuls,  were  all  persona  who  had  served  under  him, 
inviolaUy  attached  to  his /interest  The  govemment  of  th« 
couDtiiea  subject  to  the  republic  was  committed  to  such  only 
u  tke  dictator  ihonght  he  could  confide  in.  Thus  Sicily  was 
allotted  to  A.  Allienus,  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  M.  Jtinioa  Bratus, 
TrajualNne  Ganl  to  another  Junius  Brutus,  snrnatned  Albi- 
DOS,  Achaia  to  Servius  Bulpitius,  Numidia  to  Crispus  Balus- 
tius,  lllyricum  to  P.  Vatinius,  Syria  to  Q.  Gorotgcias,  and 
Spain  to  %  Cassius  Longinus,"  BOthattbeauthority  of  Cesar 
seemed  equally  established  in  the  metroptdis  and  in  the  most 
distant  provinces  of  the  vast  empire. 

Such  was  the  reception  given  Cesar  on  his  return  from  Af- 
rica ;  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of 
the  triumphant  reign  of  pure  despotism  throughout  all  the  do- 
minions of  Borne.  No  niture  event  of  the  citiiens  was  effec- 
tual to  restore  even  the  shadow  of  liberty ;  it  was  for  ever 
buried,  according  to  the  computation  of  those  who  had  most  ao- 
curate  knowledge  of  the  contest  of  Cesar  for  sovereignty,  in 
the  blood  of  400,000  Romans.  He  virtually  obtained  the 
wish  of  his  heart,  but  could  neither,  by  hia  own  policy  nor 
by  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  prevail  on  the  people  publicly 
to  confer  on  him  the  title  of  a  king.  He  felt  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  the  marked  disapprobation  of  the  people,  to 
decline  accepting  of  it,  when,  on  his  triumphant  return  from 
Spain,  Antony,  vrith  the  authority  of  consul,  in  a  festival  as- 
sembly presented  him  a  crown,  sayisg, "  TUa  crown  the  B*> 
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iiMui  people  coafer  <m  Ceear  by  my  haiids."  To  flMer  Ui 
Tanity,  his  refusal  was  inserted  in  the  public  records,  in  lan- 
guage conveying  equal  honour,  ^  That  the  consul,  having,  by 
order  of  the  people,  presented  a  crown,  and  offered  to  confer 
the  majesty  of  king  on  Caius  Julius  Cesar,  perpetual  dicta- 
tor, he  had  declined  to  receive  it" 

Among  the  acts  of  Cesar  which  justly  claimed  for  him  the 
applause  of  posterity,  we  may  notice  the  reform  of  the  Ro- 
man  calendar.  Tms  he  effected  before  he  departed  for  Spain. 
It  was  a  most  necessary  work ;  for  by  the  errors  of  the  former 
calendar,  consisting  of  355  days  only,  the  festivals  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  remov^  by  degrees,  and  put  out  of  their  due  time, 
till  at  last  they  came  to  fall  in  with  seasons  quite  opposite  to 
those  of  their  primitive  institution.  Cesar,  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  astronomers  of  Kgypt,  undertook, 
and  happily  completed  that  reformation  which  the  world,  in 
all  succeeding  ages,  have  found  most  important 

Either  confident  that  he  was  exalted  far  above  all  opponents, 
or  fascinated  by  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt  who,  on  ms  invi- 
tation, had  visited  Rome,  and  taken  up  her  residence  in  his 
palace,  Cesar  remained  so  long  in  Italy  that  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey  had  raised  a  most  powerful  force  to  oppose  him. 
These  brothers,  regarded  as  soldiers,  were  worthy  of  their  fa- 
ther's name,  and  preferred  his  honour  to  their  own  life.  After 
his  fail  they  took  refuge  in  Spain,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  legions  stationed  tnere  had  declared  against  Cesar. 
They  soon  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  many  tr<Jop8,  were 
fiivoured  by  many  Romans  settled  in  Spain ;  and  joined  by 
not  a  few  officers  of  rank,  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword 
of  Cesar,  in  Thessaly  and  Africa.  Numerous  nations  also 
supported  them,  from  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  father. 
Their  army  consisted  of  thirteen  legions,  and  they  had  taken 
possession  of  the  principal  towns.  It  was  with  difficulty  tlmt 
the  officers  sent  by  Cesar  could  act  even  on  the  defensive. 
Hence  he  saw  the  necessity  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  soldiers  in  Spain ;  and,  contrary  to  his  calculations  and 
hopes,  he  found  thst,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  and  dread 
of  his  name,  he  had  not  in  all  his  former  enterprises  run  an 
equal  risk  of  being  cast  down  from  his  high  place,  or  of  per- 
ishing on  the  field  of  battle.  Several  skirmishes  of  the  oppo- 
sing armies  in  the  province  of  BsDtica,  the  modem  Andalusia, 
terminated  in  a  great  battle  near  Munda,  a  town  a  little  east 
of  Malacca,  the  present  Malaga.  Thousands  were  slain  in 
tins  fisice  and  obstinate  combat,  and  though  Cesar 
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ifca  ndoarj,  nt  be  eonfoMBd  that  bkbeiU  he  hcd  onlj  fbngfat 
for  victory,  but  at  this  Ume  for  hia  life.  I'hirty  Chousand  of 
his  opponents  were  slain  before  their  army  were  oveccome ; 
and  multktides  who  fled  were  orertalten  and  put  Eo  death  by 
the  victon.  Cesar,  after  settiing  Spain,  returned  to  Rome, 
aiid  demanded  a  triumph,  not  only  for  himself  but  also  for  two 
of  his  principal  officers.  This  was  a  new  scene  to  the  Ro- 
mans, for  it  was  the  first  triumph  on  acoant  of  victory  obtained 
over  lellow  citizens,  end  it  provoked  the  wrath  of  all  raaks. 
But  they  saw  it  eipedient  to  conceal  their  displeasuie  and  sor- 
row; and  meanly  devised  how  they  mi^bt  most  expressively 
honour  the  man,  who  had  enslaved  them.  "A  thanksgiving 
Tvas  appointed  to  be  continued  for  fifty  days  :  and  the  annivei- 
sary  of  the  twentieth  of  April,  s.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which  tha 
news  of  the  victory  at  Munda  reached  Rome,  was  ordered  to 
be  for  ever  celebrated  with  the  most  splendid  games  of  the 
circus."  Cesar  now  assumed  ell  the  dignity  and  magnificenea 
of  a  great  monarch.  He  received  the  senate,  when  they  pre- 
sented their  decrees,  seated  od  a  royal  seat,  and  stretch^  out 
ilia  hand  to  each  senator  as  he  approached.  .  He  showed  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  dignities  or  customs  of  [he  senate ;  increaaed 
its  numbers  at  pleasure,  by  inserting  in  the  rolls  persons  of 
every  description,  to  the  amount  of  nine  himdred.  He  aug- 
mented the  number  of  prtetors  to  fourteen,  and  that  of  quKS- 
tors  to  forty ;  and  even,  without  requiring  that  his  friends  should 
pass  through  these  offices,  rewarded  them  at  pleasure  with 
the  titular  honours  of  consular,  pr»torian,  patrician,  &c. ;  and 
extended  his  munificence  likewise  to  the  provinces,  by  admit- 
ting aliens  separately,  or  in  collective  bodies,  to  the  privilege  ot 
appellation  or  Roman  citizens.  He  named  himself  and  M. 
Antony  consuls  for  the  following  year ;  and  persevered  in  ajk 
pearing  with  all  the  ensigns,  and  in  exercising  all  the  powers 
of  dictator.  Whilethiseztraordinary  man  wasdevisingplans, 
to  accomplish  which  would  have  required  more  than  the  long- 
est life,  his  days  were  numbered,  atid  his  last  hour  was  on  the 
wing.  Success  imparted  to  his  boundless  ambition  inexpres- 
sible intensity ;  he  projected  whatever  appeared  calculated  la 
perpetuate  his  fame.  He  purposed  to  render  Rome  the  moA 
magnificent  city,  and  Italy  the  finest  country  on  the  globe: 
next  to  these  ot^ects  he  sooffht  to  restore  all  the  splendia 
works  which  had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  the  dreadful 
and  destructive  wars  of  many  former  ^nerations.  Thos  ha 
mtinuttfrl,  among'other  things,  his  design  to  drain  the  great 
nnrsheB  which  rendered  the  air  ao  uniteatthy,  and  ao  raoA 
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across  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  erect  moles,  and  ibrm  harbonit 
on  the  coast  of  Italy ;  to  make  highways  across  the  Apea- 
nines ;  to  build  a  new  theatre  that  should  eiceed  that  of  Poh^ 
pey ;  to  erect  public  libraries,  and  make  a  navigable  caaal 
mm  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber  to  the  sea  at  Teracina ;  to  build 
*  a  magnificent  temple  to  Mars.  He  sent  Roman  colonies  to 
Corinth  and  Carthage.  He  resolved  to  revenge  the  death  oi 
CiasBus  by  conquering  Parthia;  and  to  advance  to  Hyrcania, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea  into  Scythia ;  from  thence, 
by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  into  Sarmatia,  Decia,  and 
Germany ;  and  from  thence,  by  his  own  late  conquests  in  Gaul, 
to  return  into  Italy ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  already  sent  {ot- 
ward  into  Macedonia  seventeen  legions  and  ten  thousand 
horse. 

In  the  prospect  of  proceeding  to  the  East,  he  assiduonsly 
khoared  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces.  He  proclamed  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  and  confered  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative 
appointments  on  the  most  eminent  Romans,  including  not  a 
dw  of  those  who  had  been  among  the  principal  defenders  of 
the  republic.  He  placed  Caius  Cassius  and  Marcus,  for  this 
year,  on  the  list  of  prstors,  and  intrusted  them  witl^  the  highr 
er  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  To  the  widows  of  many  who  died 
in  opposition  to  himself,  he  restored  their  portions,  and  gave 
4faeir  children  part  of  their  patrimony.  He  replaced  the  stat- 
ues of  Sylla  and  of  Pompey,  which  the  populace,  in  flattery 
/to  himseli^  had  thrown  down ;  ^^  and  by  this  means,"  says  Ci- 
cero, ^<  he  firmly  established  his  own." 

But  his  boldness,  generosity,  and  munificence,  failed  to  oon- 
qner  the  envy  and  revenge  of  many  of  the  highest  rank,  who 
contemplated  with  suspicion  and  fear  his  greatness  and  power. 
And  some  who  had  most  largely  shared  of  his  favours  oasely 
Toiled  their  malignant  purpose  to  destroy  him,  by  joining  in 
the  unbounded  homage  and  adulation  wnich  he  received  from 
the  multitude.  Thus  the  senate  decreed  that  one  of  the  months 
should  be  called  by  his  name ;  and  that  his  statue  should  be 
set  up  in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  and  ordered  money  to  be 
stamped  with  his  image,  sacrifices  to  be  ofiered  on  his  birth- 
day, and  debated  on  the  propriety  of  enrolling  him  instantly  in 
the  number  of  the  gods;  while,  at  tbe^ame  time,  not  fewer  thar 
sixty  senators  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  cut  him  ofif.  At 
the  head  of  these  were  C.  Cassius,  who  had  long  consulted 
to  kill  him,  and  M.  Bnitui,  who  boasted  of  hjftx  descent  Us» 


sias  Bratut,  thegnal  deliverer  of  the  RomaDifiomtlu^lt 
ny  of  her  ancient  kings. 

Cesar  b&ving  fixed  an  March,  b.  c.  44,  for  his  departure, 
i  senate  were  summoned  to  assemble  on  the  fifleentn  oflho 
inth  to  decide  whether  it  was  expedient  or  necessary  to  ao- 
t  in  the  fulfilment,  in  the  person  of  Cesar,  of  a  response  or 
ediction,  which  had  been  announced  by  the  college  of  au- 
irs,  denoting  that  the  Parlhians  could  only  be  conquered  by 
king.  The  conspiiatoia  determined  to  delay  no  lon^r 
air  treacherous  deed.  Cesar  waa  warned,  but  he  braved 
s  danger,  acting  on  the  principle  which  he  had  openly 
owed,  that  he  would  sooner  perish  by  treason  than  live  in 
rpetusl  apprehension  of  death.  The  seoate  met  in  Pompey'fl 
Mlie,  ana  the  chair  of  state  waa  placed  near  the  statue  of 
It  great  man.  Around  it  Cesar's  enemies  were  seated. 
liile  one  engaged  him  in  conversation,  another  raised  his 
rord  I  their  associates  enclosed  him ;  resistance  was  vain, 


id  while  their  awords  clashed  ai 


ported  to  have  wrapped  himself  up  m  hb  splendid  rul>e,fall- 
g  without  a  struggle ;  and  thus,  as  he  had  studied  to  appear 
rough  life  the  model  of  elegance  and  politeness,  so  he  grace- 
Uy  resigned  his  life.  Thus  vanity,  which  some  considered 
B  ruling  passion,  Trained  its  sovereignty  over  him  till  the 
at  moment.  His  friends  and  dependants  were  struck  with 
panic ;  they  ran  into  the  street,  so  terrified  that  they  could 
ve  no  account  of  the  horrid  scene.  Their  confusion  and 
ies  alarmed  the  citizens ;  and  imagining  that  a  general  mas- 
cre  had  commenced,  all  retired  to  their  houses,  and  pre- 
ired  to  defend  themselves  and  their  families.  No  magis- 
ite  or  military  officer  was  visible.  The  conspirators  took 
ifuge  in  the  capitol,  and  wailed  for  an  opportunity  to  glory 
1  their  crime,  and  call  on  the  Romans  to  accept  of  their  liber- 
'  and  re-efllablish  the  institutions  of  the  republic.  But  the 
itriotic  zeal  for  liberty  was  quenched ;  and  Antony,  who 
as  now  iheonly  consul,  and  Lepidua,  the  chief  of  the  guards 
'■  the^ity  and  of  the  forces  in  Italy,  were  in  a  short  time  able 
>  tranquillize  the  minds  of  the  people,  without  restoring  to 
lem  their  former  power  or  privileges.  The  conspirators 
'ere  pardoned,  and  the  funeral  of  Cesar  was  celebrated  with 
Teat  solemnity.  The  public  oration  to  his  memory  by  An- 
'ny  was  evidently  designed  by  the  speaker  to  provoke  the 
idignation  of  the  multitude  against  the  conspirators,  and  ac- 
fa%  produced  a  tumult  which  threatened  the  rain  of  th« 
>ty.    The  honsee  of  Brutus,  CaBsitui,aiid  other  conapimton) 
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were  eet  on  fire,  and  many  suffered  deatk    Antony  apeeifly 

afisumed  more  than  legitimate  authority,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened himself  by  procuring  from  Calpumia,  the  widow  of 
Cesar,  all  his  writings ;  by  seizins'  an  immense  sum  of  public 
money,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ops ;  and  by  gaining  the 
confidence  and  assistance  of  Lepidus.  Considering  himself 
the  only  one  worthy  to  succeed  Cesar,  and  determined  to 
maintain  the  system  of  government  which  he  had  adopted,  he 
expressed  the  highest  veneration  for  the  senate,  and  the  hum- 
bled respect  for  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  till  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  confirm  the  will  of  Cesar,  and  all  hisjpublic 
and  private  acts,  and  to  cancel  the  appointments  which  Brutua 
and  Cassius  had  received,  for  others  which  were  far  less  im* 
portant  By  the  first,  he  undesignedly  provided  for  the  Ro- 
mans an  accomplished  statesman  and  absolute  sovereign  ;  and 
by  the  second  brought  on  the  last  struggle  and  agonies  of  the 
republic,  and  plunged  all  ranks  into  the  fearful  calamities  of 
civil  war,  throughout  the  principal  parts  of  the  empire.  Un- 
der the  pretence  of  executing  the  purposes  of  Cesar,  which  he 
said  were  recorded  in  memorials,  which  he  however  declined 
to  produce  to  the  senate,  Antony,  disregarding  all  forms  of 
law,  now  governed  with  all  the  power  of  a  military  despot, 
and  exceedingly  oppressed  all  ranks.  In  Lepidus  and  Octa- 
vius  he  found  able  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  devastation ;  and 
the  latter,  with  consummate  policy,  employed  the  former  to 
raise  him  far  above  them,  by  engaging  them  in  measures 
which  each  of  them  thought  calcuUted  to  render  himaeif  th« 
entire  sovereign  of  the  empire. 


•  «    • 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


TBB  mnABuemavT  or  the  roman  m pan 
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LoHMS  WM  neither  diatiDguished  for  teleM  ntyr  vfatiii 
He  wee  one  of  Uie  protore  of  Rome  when  Ceier  mmmm$fi 
•he  eovereigoty  of  the  empife,  and  was  iotrueted  by  him  with 
ewmend  of  the  army  of  Italy,  because  every  other  mw^ip' 
trate  of  rank  declined  to  sanction  hie  usurpation.  Marcus  «r 
Mare  Antony  was  the  grandson  of  a  celebrated  Aoman  orauir 
sf  the  same  name.  He  was  eloquent,  bold,  and  active,  b^t 
netorious  lor  his  profligacy,  insomuch  that  his  father  espeUsfl 
him  from  the  family.  Curio  supplied  him  with  monevi  aJld 
introduced  him  to  Cesar,  who  found  him  the  most  eflieaepit 
instrument  in  promoting  his  designs.  He  served  him  with 
equal  suoeess  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  the  meeting  i^ 
tns  senate  and  comitium,  and  in  the  social  assembliea  pf 
Rome.  Antony  was  colleague  with  Cesar  in  the  consulate, 
and  hence  perhaps  had  no  doubt  that,  with  the  roaMnand  ef 
an  army,  he  should  find  little  difficulty  to  succeed  to  his 
power.  In  order  to  this,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  Lepi- 
dus,  he  promised  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  hitfhfNt 
honours  which  he  desired.  Among  others,  he  procured  ftir 
him  the  office  of  pontifez  maximus.  Supported  by  the  Italic 
army,  he  ceased  to  consult  in  public  aflairs  the  will  ef  the 
•snata)  and  persuaded  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  give  hjm 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Qaul,  which  Decimus  Brulni, 
one  of  the  conspirators,  held  by  the  appointment  of  Cesar, 
netwithslanding  that  he  had  strenuously  and  successfully  la- 
boured to  procure  the  public  confirmation  of  all  the  omcial,- 
uid  even  private  acts  of  that  ruler.  This  exceedinglgr 
i^w^hened  the  suspicions  entertained  of  the  illegitimaey  ei 
Irisr  viiws  and  designs ;  and  the  friends  of  the  republk  mK0^ 
tti^r^sieBd  on  lesEmmr  that  he  had  offiwded  Oslaviiis,t^ 
.IMdilMriil  Um  to&liv4r  up  Cisac^s  p^mmi 
n.  18 
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He,  dotttelcw,  praemned  tbat  he  had  not  mneh  to  apprehenQ . 
from  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  now  for  the  firat  time  pre- 
sented nimself  to  the  public.  But  Caios  Octaviue,  known 
bettor  by  his  lofty  title,  Augustus,  possessed  the  talents  of  his 
fiunily ;  and  though  he  never  discovered  the  qualities  most 
necessary  for  a  soldier,  yet  be  was  one  of  the  roost  aecom* 
plished  politicians,  and  rarely  or  never  failed  to  devise  the 
most  appropriate  means,  and  select  the  most  able  associatee  or 
arants,  to  attain  his  ends.  He  was  the  graad-MphflV  and 
adopted  son  of  Cesar ;  his  mother,  Attia,  was  daughter  of 
Julia,  the  beloved  sister  of  Cesar.  He  early  lost  his  iatberi 
Octavius,  who  died  on  his  return  from  the  government  ot 
Biseedon;  but  he  experienced  all  a  father's  affection  and 
eare  in  Philippus,  whom  his  mother  married.  He  reotived 
the  most  perfect  education  which  Italy  could  afford,  or  weakh 
•command,  and  early  appeared  endowed  with  mental  snpari- 
etjty,  and  personal  beauty  and  difi^Dity.  Report  makes  ntt, 
at  nine  years  of  a^,  harangue  the  people  with  astonishing 
boldness,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  pronounce  the  funeral  ora- 
tion of  his  grandmother  Julia.  Cesar  admired  and  loved 
him  as  a  son,  and  carried  him  to  Spain  that  he  might  aoqoire 
the  military  art ;  and  as  he  wished  Octavios  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  had  sent  hui  to 
Greece  that  he  might  improve  under  the  best  instructom  ia 
eloquence  and  the  art  of  war,  and  be  ready  to  join  him  at 
Apoilonia,  on  his  progress  to  the  East.  The  letters  of  hia 
relations,  which  informed  him  of  the  melancholy  death  of 
Cesar,  admonished  him  to  return  in  the  most  private  nmnaer 
to  Rome,  lest  he  should  be  killed  by  the  republicans,  who 
had  mined  the  temporary  ascendancy.  He  was  indisposed 
to  fouow  their  advice,  for  he  instantly  determined  to  rtynage 
•the  death  of  his  mnd-uncle,  and,  if  possible,  to  succeed  him 
in  power.  On  utnding  at  Lupia,  a  harbour  not  iar  from 
Brundusium,  he  sent  an  officer  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of 
the  troops.  Having  learned  that  they  were  prepared  to  pm- 
ish  the  eonspirators,  he  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  was  re- 
eeived  with  all  the  honours  which  could  gratify  him  as  the 
adopted  son  and  representative  of  Cesar.  Antony  had  oauaad 
the  will  of  Cesar  to  be  publicly  read,  by  which  it  became 
imiTersally  known  that  he  had  declared  Octavius  his  prin- 
eipal  heir,  and  required  him  to  take  his  name,  and  to  ha 
aoopted  into  the  Julian  fiimily.  In  consequence  of  Aki 
'Ostainns  soon  gathered  around  him  mukitndies  of  aSk  tmakfi^ 
•VtonwatfttiM  to  his  onde,aad  foand  Mmssif  t  tiia 


of  an  nrmy  of  ten  thouaand  men.  Thus  encoaTagedy 
be  advanced  to  Rome,  and  called  on  Antony  to  ioin  with 
him  in  revenging  the  death  of  the  conspirators.  That  aspir* 
iDg  officer  tr^Ued  him  with  insolence  and  contempt,  and  pre- 
pared to  resist  his  claims.  Antony  had  already  alienated  the 
aenate  by  his  haughty  and  despotic  conduct,  and  particularly 
bv  procuring  from  tne  people  the  c^oyemment  of  Cisalpine 
Gsni.  Octavius  at  once  perceived  that  it  was  his  interest  to 
seek  the  countenance  aod  support  of  the  senate ;  and  they 
readily  accepted  his  services,  being  persuaded  bV  Cicero  to 
coDaider  him  a  sincere  friend  of  the  republic.  When  An- 
tony marched  to  subdue  D.  Brutus,  and  take  possession  of 
Gaul,  the  senate  denounced  him  the  enemy  of  the  repubUc, 
and  appointed  the  two  consuls  and  Octavius,  whom  they 
Foiaed  to  the  rank  of  propraetor,  to  lead  their  armies  against 
Jum,  and  support  D.  orutus,  who  was  shut  up  in  Mutina,  the 
modem  Modena,  by  the  troops  of  Antony.  He  was  rescued 
l^  the  combined  armies  of  the  republic,  who,  after  repeated 
"tattles,  completely  defeated  Antony.  The  two  consuls  lost 
their  lives ;  one  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  other  fell  on 
the  field. 

Octavius,  left  sole  commander  of  the  troops,  discovered  hia 
batred  of  D.  Brutus,  and  was  extremely  offended  with  the 
aenate  when  they  appointed  him  to  the  entire  command  of  all 
their  armies  in  Uauf  and  Italy,  and  ordered  him  to  pursue 
Antony  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic.  To  this  circumstance 
18  traced  the  alliance  which  was  almost  immediately  formed 
between  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  were  named 
the  Second  TriumviraU.  Before  this  event,  Octavius  had 
eflfectnally  humbled  the  senate,  and  exposed  the  weakness  of 
Cicero,  who  had  pledged  himself  for  the  fidelity  of  his  young 
friend.  He  withdrew  from  the  contest  against  Antony,  and 
intimated  his  design  to  stand  candidate  for  the  consulate. 
This  being,  on  account  of  his  a^e,  contrary  to  law,  the  sen- 
ate put  off  the  election  for  consuls,  and  appointed  ten  com- 
aaisaioners  to  investigate  the  abuses  committed  during  the  ad- 
ndnisCration  of  Antony,  and  called  on  Octavius  to  join  D. 
Bmtas  in  the  defence  of  Italy.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  sent 
aome  of  his  officers  to  call  on  the  senate  to  elect  consuls,  and 
permit  him  to  appear  a  candidate.  And  when  no  answer 
was  returned,  he  led  his  army  to  Rome,  and  threw  the  citi 
9tiOM  into  cooaternation.  But  imitating  his  uncle,  he  care* 
foihr  ^^  ^  troops  from  doing  any  ii^jury,  and  retired  aflei 
iMMdaovipaUed  the  senate  and  cemitium  fo.jprant  wl^ 


t48  wffaLBaatott  of  Tu  lunhir  mUnsk, 

Be  conceived  it  expedient  to  demand.  A  &r  more  ^HMfflil 
scene  was  very  soon  witnessed  by  the  citizens.  OctaTitis  and 
Ct  Pedius,  one  of  his  most  servile  friends,  were  chosen  or 
rather,  self-elected  consuls.  The  former  left  the  government 
of  the  city  to  the  latter,  ond  departed  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
avowedly  to  aid  D.  Brutus  in  his  enterprise  against  the  en- 
emies 01  the  republic,  but  in  reality  to  join  them  in  efiectiog 
his  destruction.  Accordingly,  when  the  army  of  Octavius 
met  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  on  the  bonks  of  Scultem- 
nis,  not  far  from  lAutina,  the  leaaers  had  an  interview  on  a 
smaH  island  in  the  river,  when  they  adopted  the  following 
arrangement :  "  That  Octavius,  in  order  to  divest  himsdf  of 
every  legal  advantage  over  his  associates,  should  resign  the 
consulate ;  that  the  three  military  leaders,  then  upon  an  equal 
footing,  should  hold  or  share  among  them,  during  five  yean, 
the  supreme  administration  of  afiairs  in  the  empire  ;  that  they 
should  name  all  the  officers  of  state,  magistrates,  and  gove^ 
Bors  of  provinces ;  diat  Octavius  should  have  the  exclusive 
command  in  Africa,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  Lepidus  in  Spain, 
and  Antony  in  Gkiul ;  that  Lepidus  should  be  substitutea  for 
Decimus  crutus  in  the  succession  to  the  consulate  for  the 
following  year,  and  should  have  the  administration  at  Rome, 
while  Octavius  and  Antony  pursued  the  war  against  Brutoi 
and  Cassius  in  the  East ;  tnat  the  army,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  should  have  settlements  assigned  to  them  in  the  richest 
districts  and  best  situations  of  Italy.  Among  the  last  were 
specified  Capua,  Rhegium,  Yenusia,  Beneventum,  Nuceria, 
Ariminum,  and  Vibooa.  To  ratify  this  agreement,  the 
daughter  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  by  Clodius  her 
former  husband,  was  betrothed  to  Octavius.  He  was  said  to 
have  already  made  a  different  choice,  and  consequendy  to 
have  had  no  intention  to  fulfil  this  part  of  the  treaty ;  bat  the 
passions,  as  well  as  the  professions,  of  this  young  man,  were 
already  sufficiently  subservient  to  his  interest.  While  the 
army  was  amused  by  the  publication  of  these  several  artidei, 
the  circumstances  which  chiefly  distinguished  this  famous 
coalition,  was  the  secret  resolution,  then  taken,  to  extinguish 
at  once  all  future  opposition  to  the  Cesarian  party,  by  masai- 
cring  all  their  private  and  public  enemies.  They  drew  up  a 
list,  of  which  the  numbers  are  variously  reported,  compr^ 
hending  all  those  who  had  given  them  private  or  pahlic 
oflfence,  and  in  which  they  mutually  sacrificed  dieir  rtt* 
Meti^e  firienda  to  eadi  othei^s  resentment.  Antenjf  iscft- 
mA  hSa  uhde  haxAaal  Ceser  to  the  tesentmett  tft  Oetti^iif  i 


iifc^  in  tii*  torn,  sKriGesd  to  that  of  Antony  Cicero,  wtl 
TfaonmiuB,  his  owa  guanliaB,  and  hit  father's  colleague  i 
the  afGce  of  prstor.  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own  hrMhec  I 
Paulas;  and  all  of  them  agreed  to  join  with  these  privai 
enemies  every  person  supposed  to  be  attached  lo  the  republi 
gOTeromeDt,  amounting  m  all  to  three  hundred  senators  an 
two  thousaod  of  the  equestrian  order,  besides  many  persoi: 
of  inferior  note,  whose  names  tluiy  deferred  entering'  in  tfa 
tist  DDtil  their  arrival  at  Rome.  Thejr  meant,  as  soon  i 
they  sttould  be  in  ponewion  of  the  capital,  to  publish  tb 
whole  list  for.the  direction  of  those  who  were  to  be  employe 
in  the  esacution  of  the  massacre.  But  as  there  were  a  fei 
whose  escape  they  were  peiticulaily  anxious  to  prevent,  the, 
agreed  that  the  tnurders  should  begin,  without  any  waroiof 
by  the  death  of  twelve  or  seventeen  of  their  most  c<»)side] 
Mb  enemies,  and  among  these  by  the  death  of  Marcus  Tu 
Hits  Cicero.  They  ratified  the  whole  by  mutual  oaths ;  an 
bariog  published  all  the  articles,  except  that  which  related  t 
the  massacre,  the  plan  of  reconciliation  between  the  leader 
waa  received  by  the  armies  with  shouts  of  applause,  and  wa 
supposed  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  period  in  which  militar; 
men  were  to  rest  from  their  kbonis,  and  to  onjoy  tmdieturbe 
the  most  ample  reward  of  their  services.  This  celebralei 
cabal  having  thus  planned  the  division  or  joint  administn 
tion  of  an  empire  which  each  of  them  hoped  in  lime  to  ai: 
gToa  for  hioiaelf,  they  proceeded  to  Rome  with  an  aapec 
which,  lo  those  who  composed  the  civil  establishment  of  th 
common  Health,  was  more  terrible  than  that  of  any  faclioi 
which  had  been  hitherto  formed-for  its  destruction." 

Far  different  were  the  feelings  excited  in  the  city,  when  i 
was  known  that  they  approached  it,  and  the  orders  of  the  tr 
amvirs  had  been  received  to  execute  immediately  seventeei 
of  the  chief  senators.  Several  of  these  were  surprised  an 
Dturdered,  and  others  in  vain  sought  safety  by  flight ;  amonj 
whom  were  Cicero  and  his  brothel'  Quintus.  At  the  head  c 
their  armia  the  hateful  usurpers  marched  in  divisions,  am 
entered  Rome  separately  on  three  several  days.  As  they  ai 
rived  in  succession,  they  occupied  every  quarter  with  guard 
and  attendants,  and  filled  every  public  place  with  armed  mei 
and  with  military  standards  and  ensigns.  In  order  to  ratif 
ibe  powers  they  bad  devised  for  themselves,  they  put  the  art 
des  of  their  agreement  into  the  hands  of  the  tribune  Publiu 
Titim,  with  instructions,  that  they  should  be  proposed  ww 
WBtMai  -in  the  psblk  aMembly  of  the  Booun  pwple ;  am 
13- 
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put  in  the  form  ofalegalcommiitioD,  or  warnat,  lor  tke  gov- 
ernment they  had  usurped.  By  the  act  which  passed  on  this 
occasion,  the  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  of  the  repuhlk, 
during  five  years,  without  any  reserve  or  limitation,  was  con- 
ferred on  Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus;  and  a  solema 
thanksgiving  heing  orderea  for  the  events  already  passed, 
which  led  to  this  termination,  the  citizens  in  genera],  under 
the  deepest  impression^  of  terror  and  sorrow,  were  obliged  to 
assume  appearances  of  satis&ction  and  joy.  As  the  first  act 
of  this  government,  two  lists  or  proscriptions  were  delivered 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  army,  and  posted  in  different 
parts  of  the  city;  one  a  list  of  senators,  the  other  a  list  of  the 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  on  whom  the  troops  were  directed  to 

Serform  immediate  execution.  In  consequence  of  these  o^ 
ers,  all  the  streets,  temples,  and  private  houses,  instaady  be- 
came scenes  of  blood.  At  the  same  time,  there  appeared  on 
the  part  of  the  triumvirs  a  manifesto,  in  which,  havmff  stated 
the  ingratitude  of  many  whom  Cesar  had  spared,  oi  many 
whom  he  had  promoted  to  high  office,  and  whom  he  had 
even  destined  to  inherit  his  fortunes,  and  who,  neveithelesi, 
conspired  against  his  life,  they  alleged  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  preventing  the  designs  of  their  enemies,  and  of  ex- 
tirpating a  dangerous  faction,  whom  no  benefits  could  bind,  and 
whom  no  considerations,  sacred  or  profane,  could  restrain. 
^  Under  the  influence  of  this  faction,"  they  said  ^  the  perpetra- 
tors of  a  horrid  murder,  instead  of  being  called  to  an  account) 
are  intrusted  with  the  command  of  provinces,  and  furnished 
with  resources  of  men  and  money  to  support  them  against  the 
efforts  of  nublic  justice,  and  against  the  indignation  of  the  Ro- 
man people.  Some  of  these  murderers,"  thev  continued,  "we 
have  already  chastised  ;  others,  being  at  the  head  of  powerful 
armies,  threaten  to  frustrate  the  effects  of  our  just  reeentment 
Having  such  a  conflict  to  maintain  in  the  provinces,  it  wouU 
be  absurd  to  leave  an  enenvy  in  possession  of  the  city,  and 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  unfavourable  accident  that 
may  befiadl  us  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  have  determined  to  cut  off  every  person  who  is  like- 
ly to  abet  their  designs  at  Rome,  and  to  make  this  desperate 
faction  feel  the  effects  of  that  war  which  they  were  so  ready 
to  declare  against  us  and  our  friends.  We  mean  no  harm  to 
the  innocent,  and  shall  molest  no  citizen,  in  order  to  seize  hii 
property.  We  shall  not  insist  on  destroying  even  all  those 
whom  we  know  to  be  our  enemies :  but  the  most  guilty,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  Roman  people,  as  well  as  aox^  to  hayers* 


BMyrtd,  that  Ok  republic  mar  m  longtr  Iw  lom  sad  agitsttd 
by  the  qanrrela  of  pttities  who  cannot  be  reeonciled.  Soma 
atonement  is  likewiae  due  to  the  snnj  ioaulted  hy  tbe  hte  ds- 
creea,  in  which  they  were  declared  enemief  to  the  common* 
tresltb.  We  might,"  they  conlioued,  "  have  aurprised  and 
laken  all  onr  enemies  without  any  warning  or  explanation  of 
aoT  conduct ;  but  we  choee  to  make  an  open  declaration  of 
our  purpoae,  that  the  innocent  mav  not,  by  mistake,  be  in- 
rolled  with  the  guilty,  nor  eren  be  unnecoBarily  alarmed." 
They  concluded  thii  fatal  ptoclamation,  with  a  prohibitim 
[o  conceal,  rescue,  or  protect  any  peraon  whose  name  waa  jin>- 
Kribed  ;  and  they  declared,  thai  whoever  acted  in  oppoaitioa 
»  this  order,  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  number,  and 
involved  in  the  aame  rain.  They  declared,  that  whoever  pra- 
Iticed  the  head  of  a  person  proscribed,  if  a  freeman,  should 
r^eive  twenty  five  thousand  Attic  drachma  or  denarii,  and  if 
%  slave,  should  have  his  liberty,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  ntoa 
money  ;  and  that  every  slave  killing  his  master  in  executioD 
^f  this  proscription,  should  have  his  freedom,  and  be  pot  od 
Lhe  rolls  of  the  people,  in  the  place  of  the  peraon  he  had  ila^ 
At  the  lime  that  this  proclamation  and  the  preceding  liM 
were  published,  armed  parties  had  alredy  seized  on  the  gitei 
of  the  city,  and  were  prepared  to  intercept  all  who  BtUmpMd 
to  escape.  Others  began  to  ranaaek  the  honaet,  and  took  Uieb 
way  to  the  villas  and  gardens  in  the  suburbs,  where  it  was 
likely  that  any  of  the  proscribed  had  retired.  By  the  diapv 
rition  they  made,  the  execution  began  in  many  places  at  one«, 
and  those  who  knew  or  suspected  their  own  destin^ioD,  lilce 
the  inhabitants  of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  were  on  ever^  sida 
mrronnded  by  enemies,  from  whom  they  were  to  receive  no 
!)ttarter.  To  many,  it  is  observed  by  hiatomns,  theii  mA 
nearest  relations  were  objects  of  terror,  no  less  than  tbs  hmt- 
Mnary  hands  that  were  armed  against  them.  The  bnafaand 
utd  the  &ther  did  not  think  himself  secure  in  bis  coDcealmenl, 
when  he  supposed  it  to  be  known  to  his  wife  or  to  his  chil- 
!ren.  The  staves  and  freedmen  of  a  (itmily  were  become  iti 
most  terrible  enemies.  The  debtor  had  an  interest  in  circum* 
renting  his  creditor,  and  neighbours  in  the  country  mutnally 
Iread^  each  other  as  informers  and  spies.  The  mone^ 
which  the  master  of  a  &mily  was  supposed  to  have  in  his 
bouse,  was  considered  as  an  additional  reward  to  the  treacb- 
tVf  of  hu  dontestics.  The  first  citizens  of  Rome  were  praa- 
nte  at  die  feet  of  their  own  slaves,  imploring  pretedi<ni  aaid 
■erey,  or  perished  id  the  wells  or  cwunoo  mrnn,  wbm* 


.dwjf  itewyrrf  to  codomI  tlfconiMlves.  Pmujobi  ^acfmg  laj 
privmte  t^ridft  or  aecret  nMlioe,  took  this  opfottamtj  lo  mp 
complish  their  enda.  Etod  they  who  were  inclined  to  pro-  , 
tBct  or  oooceal  the  unha^y,  were  terrified  wkh  the  prospect 
of  heiag  invoWed  in  their  ruin.  Many,  who  tbemaelvei, 
contranr  to  expectation,  were  not  in  the  list  of  the  proecribed, 
enjoyecl  their  own  safety,  in  perfect  indiffereBce  to  the  distreai 
of  their  neighbours ;  or,  that  they  might  distinguish  them- 
sahres  by  their  zeal  for  the  prevailing  cause,  joined  the  exe- 
eutiooers,  aasisted  in  the  slaughter,  or  plundered  the  hoaset 
•ofthealain." 

While  treachery  and  cruelty  were  fearfully  exemplified  by 
4iaareat  relations,  confidants,  and  servants,  remarkable  in- 
stances  occurred  of  fidelity,  generosity,  and  courage,  filaof 
wenen  ffKwe  illustrious  proofs  of  conjugal  and  relative  loyi) 
robwtarily  aacrificiuff  their  own  livea  to  aave  their  deareit 
kindved ;  and  aevenu  slaves  made  similar  sacrifices  for  tbs 
JB&ty  of  their  masters.  Many  attached  to  the  republic,  or 
ODaacioiis  that  they  had  private  enemies,  or  that,  from  their 
tdeats,  influence,  or  wealth,  they  were  particular  objects  of 
anvy,  fled  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  surviving  com- 
jnanders  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  republic  The 
ohicf  cf  these  were  Sextus  Pompev,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
in  Sicily,  Cornificius  in  Africa,  Nurcus  Brutus  in  Macedon, 
and  Gasaius  in  Syria.  To  prosecute  the  war  against  them, 
the  triumvirs  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  whom  they  chose 
.10  denominate  their  enemies,  and  imposed  the  most  oppressive 
taxes  on  all  ranks,  men  or  women,  the  latter  df  wnon  bad 
fhithevte  been  exenopted  from  taxation.  The  towns  were,  at 
the  aame  time,  obliged  to  find  subsistence  for  ^  soUieiS} 
Who  .weffBdispeiaed  ever3rwhere,  under  pretence  of  aeaxohiDff 
for  .the  peiaons  and  pinperty  of  the  proscribed,  and  pemutted 
m^kge  the  country,  to  prevent  them  from  beconung  muu- 
iioas,  in  consequence  of  not  being  rearularly  paid  by  their 
Jaadeia.  The  army,  in  Italy,  amounted  to  forty  legicms,  Me 
half  of  which  Octavius  proposed  to  conduct  to  the  East,  sod 
Am  other  half  were  left  to  defend  the  country  against  any 
-attempt  of  Pompey  or  Cornificius  to  invade  it  Previouslv 
'to  tfaair  separation,  the  triumvirs  fixed  the  succession  of  all 
the  principal  officera  of  state  for  some  years. 

In  the  meantime,  Octavius  sent  Sextus  to  Africa  andSalvi- 

tlienns  to  Sicily,  to  take  poaaeasion  of  these  countries,  as  pait 

^  his  idivasion  of  the  empire.    Africa  speedily  aihadtted^andt 

4k%bmk near  Utioa,  the sspoblioatt geneni  was kilIed«M 


Ut  wnof  dwpened.  All  who  conM  poaatij  mmjm  b^  *"■ 
■Bailed  to  Sicily, and  stieoethened  the  forcM of  Pompey.  Hii; 
fleet  iqtelled  ihe  attack  of  Salridieniis,  and  Octaviiu  had  no 
time  to  assist  him,  for  ADtooy  urged  him  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Macedon,  where  Brutus  was  said  to  be  preparing  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  Brutus  no  sooner  received 
information  of  the  proceedings  of  the  triumvirate  than  he  sent 
a  mt^saage  to  Caasius  entreating  him  to  delay  Uie  esecntion  of 
his  purpose  to  subdue  Egypt,  and  instantly  join  him  with  hia 
army  to  revenge  the  innocent  blood  t^hich  had  drenched 
their  native  land.  Casaius  was  not  slow  in  his  march  weM- 
ward.  On  hia  progresa,  be  collected  by  force  raat  aums,  eape- 
cially  from  thoeo  who  had  received  the  officeta  of  Ceaar. 
Brutua  had  treated  all  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  hence,  when 
they  met  in  Smyrna,  tbev  were  poaaeaapd  of  conakierabls 
wealth,  and  commanded  large  armies.  Brutua  propoaed  to 
tranapoit  their  troops  to  Europe  to  prevent  Oclaviua  and  An- 
tony from  taking  possession  of  Greece  and  Macedon.  He 
waa,  however,  over-ruled  by  Casaius,  and  agreed  to  advance 
against  Lycia,  whose  chiet  men  refused  to  acknowledge  hia 
authority,  while  Caasiua  determined  to  conquer  Bhodea. 
These  enterprises  were  certainly  of  little  importance  compared 
to  that  of  employing  all  their  energies  against  the  great  ene- 
miea  of  the  republic.  It  appears  that  their  sea  forces  were 
■carcely  more  wisely  engaged.  On  the  report  that  CLeopolra, 
qneen  of  Egypt,  had  sent  a  numerous  fleet  to  join  Octavius 
and  Antony,  Marcus,  commander  of  the  republican  ahipa, 
received  orders  to  watch  her  progress,  and  intercept  her. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  almost  the  whole  army  of  the 
triumvirate  had  passed  from  Italy  to  Macedon.  Caasiua  and 
Bmtua  liaving  accomplished  their  respective  enlerpriae,  led 
their  armies  into  Ionia,  and  met  on  the  hanks  of  the  Meander. 
They  were  now  masters  of  the  whole  eastern  division  of  the 
empire,  poaaeased  an  immense  revenue,  and  commanded 
scarcely  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Several  of 
their  legions  had  indeed  been  trained  under  Cesar,  but  they 
bad  ample  means  to  secure  their  services ;  and  they  were 
careful  to  gratify  the  wish  of  every  individual  in  their  aervicft 
With  a  combined  army,  animated  by  the  fiery  and  aU.devour< 
ing  spirit  of  war,  they  maTched  to  toe  Hellespont ;  and  ctoaa- 
iog  it,  advanced,  bv  an  e^thausting  route,  throu^  the  moun< 
tunona   region   of  Thrace,  and  rested   near   Philippi,  tb« 


Bncienl  Crenideaj  properly  a  city  of 
at  Tlu;ac%  and  mnantM  by  a  Kotn 


Macedon,  on  the  bordt 
itnan  colony.    Than  Am, 
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under  Cinber,  was  stationed  in  the  adjacent  port  of  Neapoln, 
and  secured  for  them  abundance  of  provisions  from  Asia  nnd 
the  coast  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Antony  soon  remoYcd  his 
equally  numerous  army  from  Amphipolis,  where  they  had 
been  stationed,  and  took  post  within  a  miie  of  his  opponents. 
He  was  afterwards  joined  by  Octavius,  whom  sickness  had 
detained  at  Dyrrachiura.  Tneir  position  was  most  unfavour- 
able :  for  they  had  no  communication  with  the  sea,  and  their 
supplies  from  the  interior  of  the  country  were  uncertain.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  able  and  experienced  general  Cassius 
was  not  less  solicitous  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  than 
Antony  was  to  bring  it  on ;  for  it  was  manifest  that  time  alone 
would,  through  the  instrumentality  of  want,  and  consequent 
disease,  completely  destroy  the  army  of  the  triumvirate  But 
Brutus,  it  is  said,  influenced  by  regard  to  justice  or  humanity, 
and  especially  by  the  interests  of  the  empire,  was  extremely 
desirous  that  the  contest  should  be  termmated ;  the  general 
officers  soon  adopted  his  opinion,  on  observing,  that  aversion 
in  their  troops  to  prolong  the  war  occasioned  many  of  them 
to  desert  to  the  enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  determined,  in  the 
second  council  which  they  held,  to  give  battle  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  division  under  Brutus  defeated  that  led  againet 
him  by  Antony ;  but  the  army  of  Cassius  was  overcome,  and 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  tent,  to  which  he  had  retired,  having 
been  put  to  death,  in  compliance  with  his  own  request,  ai  it 
was  conjectured,  by  his  confidential  servant,  who  was  never 
afterwards  seen.  Brutus,  on  beholding  the  dead  body  of  his 
noble  friend,  was  overwhelmed  in  sorrow,  and  exclaimed, 
«  This  is  the  last  of  the  Romans."  The  success  of  Octaviua 
and  Antony  was  partial,  and  their  danger  was  imminent,  lot 
Brutus  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  his  position,  but  also  to 
shut  them  up  in  their  camp  from  all  resources  necessary  to 
support  their  army.  This  he  represented  to  his  army  in 
glowing  lan^age,  and  urged  them  to  exercise  a  littl^e  patience 
and  their  triumph  was  certain.  To  cheer  them  unoer  their 
present  disappointment,  information  reached  them  that  the 
fleet  of  their  general  had  obtained  a  great  victory  over  a 
number  of  vessels  which  were  conveying  a  large  re-enforce- 
ment to  the  enemy.  But  no  arguments  were  sufficient  to 
reconcile  the  army  of  Brutus  to  his  apparently  dilatory,  but 
most  judicious  plans.  The  second  batde  was  most  fierce  ancl 
sanguinary,  and  in  its  field,  at  Philippi,  was  buried  for  ever 
^e  liberty  of  the  Romans :  a  number  of  its  votaries,  who 
escaped  the  sword  of  their  enomies,  proudly  took  tbiir  ewa 


life, At  thejiconied  to  tabrnk  to  tynmnj.  Tkvt  it  vnm  wA 
Bintus,  do,  son  of  the  celebrated  Cato,  and  Linns  DrueuSi 
the  father  of  Livia,  the  future  fiuned  wife  of  OctaTJos. 
Others  escaped  by  sea,  and  joined  Pompey  in  Sicily,  the  hsi 
and  almost  only  asyium  of  the  repablicans.  .  The  rest  of  the 
vanquished  not  slain  in  battle,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
'Unconditionally  surrendered  themselves  to  the  conquerors, 
who  now  congratulated  themselves  as  the  uncontrolled  sove- 
reigns of  the  empire ;  for  they  scarcely  viewed  Lepidus  a 
rival  or  partner,  and  in  their  future  arranffement  showed  no 
respect  to  bis  inclinations.  They  proceeded  immedkUely  to 
make  a  new  division  of  the  empire ;  and,  by  mutual  ame- 
ment,  Antony  received,  in  addition  to  his  former  domimont, 
Transalpine  Graul  and  the  province  of  Carthage ;  and  Oolii- 
▼lus,  Spain  and  Numidia.  The  former  proposed  to  remain 
in  the  East  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  own  and  his  coUeague's 
armies ;  while  the  latter  returned  to  Italy  to  settle  the  afiUta 
in  the  West,  which  equally  concerned  both. 

If  Octavius  was  not  the  first,  he  was  certainly  the  nMSt 
extraordinary  example  of  a  captain  and  sovereign  attaiiUBg 
the  highest  celebrity  from  the  illustrious  schemes  and  aolioiis 
of  the  officers  whom  he  selected  for  his  chief  couaealloiB, 
rather  than  from  his  own.  The  very  selection,  howe?er|  js 
decisive  evidence  that  he  was  no  common  mail ;  it  indicated 
great  power  to  discriminate  character,  and  mueh  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  resolution  to  adopt  the  counsels  and  measuiea 
suggested  as  the  most  calculated  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  splendid  objects  of  his  almost  insatiable  ambition.  WhUa 
their  able  and  faithful  services  most  fully  justified  his  ehoiee, 
his  continued  unsuspicious  confidence  in  them,  and  the  high 
honours  and  generous  rewards  which  he  conferred  on  them, 
showed  him  to  surpass  the  majority  of  princes  as  mueh  in  an 
uncommon  strength  of  mind,  which  repressed  envy  and  jeal- 
ousy, as  he  was  raided  above  them  in  power  and  magnificence. 
Nevertheless,  impartial  history  sufiiciently  attests  that  be  was, 
comparatively  speaking,  not  among  the  first  order  of  intel- 
lectual capacity  or  virtuous  disposition.  As  a  warrior,  he 
preferred  his  Vie  to  his  honour,  and  as  a  man,  he  esteemed  the 
meanest  or  most  detestable  device  or  act,  as  if  it  were  the 
result  of  wisdom,  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  or  indispen- 
table  to  promote  his  designe  or  accomplish  his  ends.  The 
principal  offioers  in  whom  he  trusted  were  Marcus  Tipsaniue 
Agrippa,  and  Oaius  Cihiius  Macenas.  Ther  both  probably 
Ml  jomei  Uii^  mi  hje  fim^ppeinnce  in  piaUic  lifi»«^ 


him,and  to  them  ha  WM  cUeflgrf  if  oHk 
Mtobud  far  hit  triumph  over  all  rinds,  the  hi^h  popuhuri^ 
«f  hn admmktnuioD, mid  the  eetabifshment anasplendour  cc 
hm  reign.  Macenes  was  of  noble  descent,  and  luid  been  the 
eompanion  of  Qctavius  in  youth.  He  was  distinguished  as  a 
•ekiier,  but  much  more  as  a  statesman ;  and  though,  pM'hstpa, 
not  eninent  for  scientific  or  literary  acquirements,  yet  he  was 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  and  zealous  patron  of  all  per* 
ISM  endovired  with  genius,  or  eminent  for  tne  successful  cul- 
Jihation  of  philosophy,  literature,  poetry,  and  the  kindred  arts. 
'4ie  was,  in  a  remarlcable  decree,  qualified  to  please  all  raef , 

-^subdue  their  prejudices,  aliay  their  passions,  and  win  their 
iBenfideoee  and  esteem ;  and,  by  consequence,  no  one  could 
«ke  move  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  chief  civil  minister 
isf  -the  empire,  wno  must  study  to  dispose  all  classes  to  aoqui- 
•ties  in  his  schemes,  and  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  them. 

*«€^  all  eccMiottS  of  gen«ral  discontent,  or  public  agitation,  in 
Borne,  he  was  uniformly  employed  to  represent  Ckterios,  in 
miiK  ie  conciliate  the  disafirected,  and  secure  the  aotive  aer- 
«SMeef  dottbtftil  or  real  friends.  Agrippa  had  a  much  more 
(ipigovoQS'fmne  of  body  and  mind,  and  was  far  more  maieu- 

'  ^Une-ia  iiis  habits  and  manners  than  Macenas.  The  presence 
'Of  dkatonyfor  a  time  veiled  the  military  defects  of  Octarins; 
)mt  diis  was  still  more  effectually  and  unceasingly  done  by 

•  Afrippa,  aibr  his  chief  and  friend  engaged  in  the  final  eon- 

'  tiit  far  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  supreme  power. 

When  the  report  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  republicans 
^noehed  Rome,  grief  and  fear  overwhelmed  their  friends ; 
'but  beiD^  the  minority,  they  felt  compelled  to  unite  with  their 
faQow-citiaeas  in  expressions  of  great  joy,  by  appearing  to 
'paitieipate  with  them  in  the  festival  of  toanksgivmg  to  the 
tgods  which  the  public  authorities  decreed  to  be  observed  far 
<aA  eaCiie  year.  But  before  the  lapse  of  a  much  shorter 
^period,  the  soil  of  all  Italy  was  watered  by  the  tears  of  its 
•most  wretched  mhabitants,  who  were  destined  to  witness  the 
4bni  exercise  of  the  despotic  rule  of  Octaviua  At  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Rome,  tne  senate  and  comitium  were  equally 
•strip^  of  power.  The  strong  minded,  bold,  and  imperious 
^Faivia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  directed  all  the  affiurs  of  ffovem- 
mm,  widie«t.showing  almostasiy  debvenee  to- the  will:^  the 
'lagitanate  mlete,  the  chief  of  whom  wmo  L.  A«Mgr»4ho 
^hmhut  «f  4tf.  Antony,  and  P.  Sanalius  '\^tia  Is^pukiisJhe 
mmmkihi  the  ^assiag ^psar.    Thisjtateef'thMngp^i^flMiot 


itr 

>•  difiCMB  ttnd  <*<witWM  OS  nfttffj  dcpiftaMBt  di -diA 
He  probably  sincerely  desired  to  characterise  his  ^- 
minJstratioii  by  equity  and  clemency,  as  he  respectfully 
annoanced  to  the  senate;  but  this  was  rendered  impossUe 
by  the  first  decree  which  he  hastened  to  perform  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was.  in* 
^bted  for  the  possession  of  power.  The  triumvirate  had 
pnMnised  certain  of  the  richest  cities  and  finest  lands  in  Italy 
to  their  troops  at  the  end  of  the  war ;  and  Octavius  pubtished 
m  order  for  the  legal  possessors  to  give  them  up  to  the  veler* 
.woMf  who  had  been  relieved  from  service  immediately  after 
itfae  battles  of  Philippi,  and  had  returned  to  receive  the  jpossss 
MODS  pled^  to  them.  The  soldiers  were  not  slow  to 
jMseote  this  most  unrighteous  and  oppressive  injnnciioo. 
-Mttltitades  were  at  once  reduced  from  wealth  or  compsteooe 
to  poverty  and  destitution.  They  repaired  to  Rome  in  whole 
fiimilies ;  "  persons  of  every  ses,  age,  and  condition,  crowded 
.tbeatreels,  took  shelter  in  the  temples,  and  other  public  places, 
and  filled  the  city  with  their  complaints  and  lamentatioM." 
Who  could  relieve  them  ?  The  instruments  of  their  suBosy 
iiad  either  no  inclination  to  aid  them,  or  dared  not  attsmpt  to 
«mst  the  strong  arm  raised  to  destroy  them.  Octavins  was 
•Jliinself  the  slave  (tf  the  army ;  their  will  was  law. 

Confusion,  anarchy,  and  crime  prevailed ;  the  most  violeiit 
^outrages  were  suffered  to  pass  with  mipunity,  when  the  soldisn 
were  supposed  to  be  the  acton.  ^  Robbery  and  murdsn  fas- 
oune  firequent,  and  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  provin* 
cial  towns,  was  infested  by  persons  who,  either  from  nsrsssi* 
ty,  or  from  the  license  of  thetimes,  subsisted  by  rapine.  No 
property  wassafe,  and  the  condition  of  persons  of  all  pu^ics 
eqanlly  insecure.  At  Rome  the  rent  of  bouses  fell  to  a  foimh, 
«iid  whole  streets  appeared  to  be  deserted."  The  govemnent 
.of  Octsvius  could  not,  in  these  circumstances,  be  popuhur^  and 
his  enemies  hoped  to  humble  him.  He  had  unquestionably 
triumphed  over  the  republic  more  by  the  valour  of  Antsny 
than  his  own ;  and  it  was  justly  deemed  presumptuous  in  him 
to  exclude  the  friends  of  that  general  from  the  administration. 
These,  therefore,  with  Fnlvia  at  their  head,  resolved  to  op- 
pose him,  and  appealed  to  the  soldiers,  who  favoured  the  tn- 
lensts  of  Aatottv,  for  aupport  They  withdrew  to  Pransste, 
iOoUpsted  arouna  them  sev^al  legions,  and  called  on  Lepidus 
IP  jflun  them,  in  defence  of  wlnt  they  pretended  to  bo<the 
4qilili  isf  idNi  waahyc.  Their  oonduct  pravoksd 
^^       bi  pi  jpswil  in  Bswt  hy  f(T  thiir  it ir 
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iUHBOMd  a  ooqimB  of  miyiBnr  offeen  lo  iiiiMlijjiH  and 
deeide  on  the  qvariel  which  he  had  with  FolTJa.  To  obiain 
the  a|:^rent  saofition  of  law  to  his  proceedings,  he,  at  the 
saaie  time,  invited  many  senators  and  knights  to  assemble,  and 
consult  on  what  measures  were  necessary  to  be  adopted  for 
the  preTention  of  civil  war.  They  sent  commissionecs  to  the 
opposite  party  to  prevail  on  them  to  be  reconciled  to  Octavins. 
This  plan,  and  that  afterwards  resorted  to, — ^the  prqiosalthat 
a  congress  of  the  chief  officers  should  meet  to  settle  all  pnb- 
lic  a&irs,  failed  to  restore  tranquillity ;  and  both  paftns  u> 
tively  gathered  forces  to  contend  for  victory.  Lispidus  dee 
eland  for  Octavius ;  and  the  troops  of  the  latter  m  Spain, 
commanded  by  Salvidienus,  hasted  to  enter  Italy.  Two  ar» 
mies  of  the  Antonian  party  marched  to  arrest  their  promss 
through  Cisalpine  Graui,  but  were  successfully  opposed  by 
Agrippa,  who  formed  a  junction  with  Salvidienus,  and  their 
combined  forces  compelled  L.  Antony,  who  had  placed  him- 
aelf  at  the  head  of  one  division,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
sUPOBg  fortress  of  Perusia,  the  present  Perugia,  seated  at  the 
south  <?iistem  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  an- 
eieatly  named  Lacus  Thmsimenus.  The  place  was,  aAor  a 
tedious  seige,  reduced  by  fisimine,  and  Octavius  discovered,  on 
this  occasion,  the  extreme  malignity  and  cruelty  of  his  nature, 
which  he  satiated  under  the  pretence  of  revenging  the  death 
of  his  i^her  Julius  Cesar.  He  woukl  not  have  spared  one 
prisoner,  had  not  his  army  rescued  the  soldiers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed Cesar.  Every  private  Roman  citizen  was  put  to  death, 
not  excepting  the  tribune  who  first  introduced  the  subtle  sst- 
age  Octavius  to  the  public  assembly  in  Rome.  The  greater 
part  were  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  murderer,  ^*  and,  in 
the  manner  of  sacrifices,  oifiered  in  form  to  the  manes,  or  to 
the  divinity,  of  Julius  Cesar.  In  this  form,  however  detesta- 
ble, they  were  supposed,  in  that  age,  to  carry  an  napeet  of 
piety,  which  uinctified  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  or- 
dered, and  with  which  Octavius  himself  witnessed  the  scene. 
Four  hundred  of  the  senatorian  and  equestrian  order  ate 
said,  by  Dion  Cassius  and  Suetonius,  to  have  perished  in  this 
manner.  The  magistrates  and  council  of  Perusia,  being  sepa 
rately  ordered  to  execution,  implored  for  mercy,  but  had  one 
general  answer,  <  You  must  die.'  The  place  itself,  whether 
by  the  desperation  of  its  inhabitantSyor  by  the  outrage  of  those 
who  were  now  become  masters  of  it,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
batnt  to  the  ground.  The  ooitntry  around  beong  deseMsdy  «r 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  cleasad  of  its  hgmmr  ft^ 


airisumiarr  of  rem  wamjm  BnooL  tW 


^ra,  became  a  prey  to  snch  foUowers  of  the  anny  ae  cbeee 
to  occQpy  it  At  the  date  of  this  odious  transaction,  Octayiot 
was  not  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  and  though,  in 
former  examples  of  cruelty,  his  youth  may  hare  been  oter- 
ruled  or  misled  by  the  party-rage  of  his  colleagues,  yet,  in 
this  instance,  he  himself  oetrayed  a  merciless  nature,  in  the  ef« 
fects  of  which  he  had  no  man  to  share,  or  to  divide  the  bkme." 
On  the  fall  of  Perusia,  the  chief  opponents  of  Cesar,  who 
had  not  fallen  into  his  hands,  fled,  among  whom  were  Fnl- 
Tia,  the  wife,  and  Julia,  the  aged  mother  of  Antony,  and  T^ 
beiius  Claudius,  with  his  wife  Livia  Drusilla,  and  their  infant 
son,  who  were  destined  to  share  in  the  honours  of  him  who 
was  the  author  of  their  present  ruin  and  exile. 

While  Octavius  rapidly  advanced  in  the  path  to  the  smn* 
mit  of  his  ambition,  M.  Antony  was  deeply  immersed  in  sen* 
stial  pleasure.  The  East  afiorded  him  all  that  suited  htt 
Itunrions  appetites  and  dissipated  habits.  From  the  scene 
of  the  victory  at  Phillippi,  he  proceeded  first  to  Greece,  and 
thence  paa»ed  through  Asia  Minor,  raising  every  where  heavy 
contributions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  and  dis- 
posing of  palaces  and  lands  to  his  favourite  followers.  Hay* 
ing  summoned  Cleopatra  to  answer  before  him  in  Oilicia  for 
her  conduct  in  ordering,  according  to  public  rumour,  her  fleet 
to  assist  the  republicans,  she  entered  the  Cydnns  in  a  splen* 
did  galley  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  at  Tarsus  dazzled 
his  vain  and  giddy  mind  with  the  charms  of  her  person,  the 
profusion  of  her  ornaments,  and  the  elegance  o(  her  equip- 
age. '^She  was  now  about  nine-and  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  being  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  manners  of  cuf- 
ferent  nations,  particularly  instructed  in  the  literature  of  the 
Ghreeks,  and  roing  in  the  maturity  of  wit  and  beauty,  she 
joined  the  arts  of  a  coquette  with  all  the  accomplishinenis 
which  became  the  birth  and  the  high  condition  ot  a  queen. 
Being  invited  to  sup  with  Antony,  she  pleaded  that  he  should 
begin  with  accepting  her  invitation.  At  their  first  entertain- 
ment, observing  that  his  raillery  savoured  of  the  camp,  she 
hnmoured  him  in  this  manner,  and  even  surpassed  him  in  the 
freedom  of  her  conversation."  Fascinated  by  this  unprinci- 
pled female,  he  accompanied  her  into  Egypt,  and  passed 
months,  wholly  goyemed  by  her  caprice,  indulging  in  every 
meies  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  pnb- 
(ic  business.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  he  le* 
oonneed  this  contemptible  mode  of  life  to  repel  the  PfeirthiaMy 
had  oiwmiB  Bjrmj  and  advaneed  opon  CSUek.    Wfan 
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Ji0'had  imcb«d  Phenicw,  he  leanied  Iba  trot  9tm  of  briy. 
and  resolved  to  sail  thither  with  his  entire  fleet  of  two  boa* 
dred  vessels,  and  leave  the  defence  of  Asia  to  Yentidios, 
who  completely  defeated  the  Parthians,  and  set  final  limits  to 
iheir  power;  for  from  this  time  they  were  never  able  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  Roman  empire.  On  arriving  at  Ath- 
ens, he  met  his  wife  Fulvia.  He  left  her  sick  at  Sicyon,  and 
hastened  on  to  Italy.  He  was  joined  at  sea  by  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  j£nobarbas,  who  soil  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  and  believed  that  Antony  now  enteitained  the  saase 
viewa  Being  opposed  by  the  troops  of  Octavius  when  he 
reached  Brundusium,  he  immediately  formed  an  alliaoce 
with  Pompey,  whose  fleet  continued  to  lay  waste  the  coast  of 
Italy ;  but  Antony  had  not  been  long  possessed  of  Bnmdn- 
piam,  when  it  decame  manifest,  both  to  nim  and  his  rival,  that 
their  req[)ective  armies  were  not  disposed  to  enter  on  a  new, 
and  to  them  unprofitable  contest.  What  then  -remained  ibr 
the  leaders  but  to  procure  peace  7  Negociations  were  greatly 
fecilitafaH  by  the  death  of  Fulvia,  an  account  of  which  had 
been  f eceived  b)r  Anton^r ;  for  Octavius  proposed  to  confirm 
their  reconciliation,  wluch  was  effected  by  the  agen^  of 
MiBoenas,  Cocceius,  and  Pollis,  by  giving  him  in  marriage 
ilia  sister  Octavia,  widow  of  Marcellus.  ''  Upon  this  basis  a 
treaty  was  framed,  including  a  new  partition  of  the  empize, 
by  which  all  the  East,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Codropolis  on 
the  coast  of  lUyricum,  was  assigned  to  Antony.  The  West, 
from  thence  to  the  ocean  and  the  British  channel,  was  assigned 
to  Octavius.  Italy  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  prin- 
cipal nursery  of  soldiers  for  the  supply  of  their  armies,  was 
to  be  equally  open  to  both.  Lepidus  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  the  possession  of  Africa.  .^Inobarbus  was  included  in 
this  treaty,  and  declared  at  peace  with  the  heads  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  Sextus  Pompeius,  notwithstanding  his  late  confede- 
racy with  Antony,  and  his  newly  contmcted  relation  with 
Octavius,  was  still  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  He  was  to  be 
opposed  by  Octavius,  while  the  war  with  the  Parthians  was 
aaioosed  sufficient  to  occupy  the  forces  of  Antony." 

The  two  chie&  continued  almost  two  years  at  Rome,  and 
lived  and  acted  cordially  as  friends,  and  by  their  united 
counsels  governed  the  empire.  During  this  period  Italy 
aufiTered  much  from  scarcity,  without  any  prospect  of  relief, 
in  consequence  of  Pompey  retaininsf  the  sovereignty  of  the 
^eas,  ancl  auccessfuUy  preventing  the  inhabitants  «f  JKme 
iftm  ptf»«riw#ufiScMuu  ibr^gn^mi^liiisfof fCfM^^Kik  J^vn.* 
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JMAt  length  4f0va  the  dtiMDa  to  ^MMir,  and  notwithilaad* 
jog  of  the  sa|q>reeeio&  of  one  frightful  and  bloody  tumuhy 
the  rulers  had  ample  reason  to  dread  a  general  ineurreclion 
throughout  Italy.  This  induced  them  to  use  meana  to  pre- 
vail on  Pompey  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
with  some  difficulty  agreed  to  on  the  following  conditions  :-— 
That  he  should  receive,  in  addition  to  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
CJarsica,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  large  sum  of  money,  in 
compensation  for  the  losses  of  his  family ;  that  all  the  exiles 
Ui^er  his  protection,  except  those  actually  concerned  in  the 
4eath  of  Cesar,  should  be  restored  to  their  homes,  and  to  tfae 
9ommum  of  ^ne-fourth  of  their  estates ;  and  that  the  seas  of 
I^ly  and  -the  neighbouring  countries  should  he  free,  and 
«oawnero«  carried  on  without  any  restrictions.  The  public 
announcement  of  this  peace  diffused  universal  gladness,  and, 
aceordiog  to  historians,  great  joy  beyond  the  power  of  laa- 
guage  to  describe.  It  was  ratified  by  the  parties  at  PuteoU, 
and  the  ratification  was  transmitted  to  Borne,  and  committed 
to  the  keepuig  of  the  vestal  virgins.  Splendid  entertainments 
followed ;  the  guests  of  which  comprised  the  principal  ciu- 
•sens  of  Rome.  Sextus  Pompey  ^ave  the  first  on  board  his 
ihip.  The  first  officer,  during  me  feast,  whispered  to  him 
thai  now  was  the  time  to  revenge  himself  on  toe  enemies  of 
hie  house.  ^^  Let  me,"  he  said,  <'cut  the  cable,  and  put  to 
<Ka ;  I  promise  you  that  none  of  them  shall  escape^"  "^  This 
Blight  nave  been  done  by  Menas,  without  consukiBg  me," 
•aid  Sextus,  "  but  my  faith  is  sacred,  and  must  not  be  bro- 
ken." The  guests  separated  without  reflecting  on  the  danger 
whiflh  they  had  escaped,  and  several  feasts  followed.  To 
strengthen  the  coalition,  the  daughter  of  Pompey  was  bs- 
trothed  to  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  by  her  former  hus- 
band. All  exulted  in  the  peace,  and  few  dreamed  that  ils 
permanence  was  incompatible  with  the  views  and  schemes  of 
Octaviqa  No  one,  pernaps,  ever  surpassed  him  in  dissinm- 
Jation,  or  in  the  use  of  the  most  appropriate  arts  of  seduction, 
and  in  discernment  of  the  season,  opportunity,  instruaienH, 
and  means  most  proper  to  execute  his  deepest  and  most  stu- 
dbusly  concealed  designs  and  plans.  This  his  conduct  illua- 
tnued  ^nd  proved  from  his  youth,  but  especially  after  his  in- 
tellectual capacities  were  fully  developed  and  cultivated.  The 
highest  in  rank,  the  most  eminent  for  political  or  military 
•talents  and  acquirements,  had  fallen  in  tne  race  of  ambition, 
steife,  and  revenge,  and  the  few  survivors  had  become  m- 
signed  lo  the  lois  of  liberty  and  national  honooi;  mhih  4p 


mini  orundntmeuiihed  mukkod^  groMuidd  in  ttlaace  maimc 
the  irresistible  yoke  of  absolute  detpotisni,  which  controUed 
mad  opprened  toe  whole  empire.  Octanus  diflcerned  that  the 
time  was  arrived  for  him  to  secure  for  himself  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  grsnd  and  noble  prize  of  sovereignty ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  seemed  to  have  called  up  all  his  energies  and 
resources  to  remove  from  the  course  the  only  individuals  witli 
whom,  by  dividing  with  them  the  power,  he  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared companion  in  the  race. 

Antony  having  departed  for  the  East,  Octavius  sent  Agrippa 
la  Tranasloine  Gaul  to  reduce  a  revolt,  while  he  most  aetivelT 
employed  nis  own  time  in  providing  a  fleet  to  contend  with 
Pompey,  whom  he  accused  of  having  violated  the  late  treaty^ 
a  crime  of  which  he  wa9  himself  eaually  guilty.  In  the 
war  which  soon  followed,  Pompey  had  at  nrst  the  advantage 
by  sea,  notwithstanding  that  Menas,  his  principal  sea-affi<^ 
had  treacherously  gone  over  to  Octavius,  with  sixty  of  his 
ships.  This  state  of  the  war  occasioned  inexpressible  sutibr- 
ings  in  Italy,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  for  which  it 
was  chiefly  dependent  on  Sicily.  In  this  emergency,  Octa* 
yius  sent  messengers  to  Antony  to  request  his  assistance.  He 
returned  with  about  three  hundred  yessels,  almost  one  half  of 
which  he  exchanged  for  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  whom  he 
conducted  to  the  East,  where  he  went  with  a  view  of  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  then  fighting  affainst  the 
Parthians.  Octavius  was  still  more  stren^ened  by  the  re> 
turn  of  Agrippa  from  a  triumphant  campaign,  during  which 
he  extended  the  Roman  power  in  Germany  fiirther  than  even 
Cessr  had  done.  Sicily  was  now  invaded,  and  Lepidus  led 
thither  from  Africa  an  army  to  co-operate  with  that  of  Octa- 
▼Ills.  Pompey,  defeated  on  sea  and  land,  fled  with  a  few 
ships,  and  was,  after  attempting  to  persuade  Antony  to  join 
him  in  opposmg  Octavius,  seized  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  former,  in  Nicomedia,  a  harbour  on  the  east  of  Bithy- 
nia.  Lepidus  acting  independent  of  his  colleague,  and  in- 
dicating a  disposition  to  take  possession  of  Sicily  on  his  own 
account,  was  forced  to  maintam  his  pretensions  by  arms.  His 
soldiers  disapproved  of  his  views,  and  declared  themselves 
ready  to  serve  his  colleague.  Thus  deserted,  he  kid  aside 
his  robes  of  dignity,  and,  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  citizen, 

Sooeeded  to  the  catnp  and  tent  of  Octavius.    ^  Multitudes 
[lowed  him,  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  seeing  what  was  to 
Kin  80  new  a  scene.     A  person  who,  the  moment  befoi]S, 
been  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and  reputei\  a  thud  in 
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A«  sofereigDty  of  the  emirire,  wu  now,  bjrthe  sudden  deeaT' 
tion  oi  his  own  troops,  reauced  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
nan,  and  was  to  appear  as  a  soppliant  before  an  antagonist 
whom  he  had  recently  set  at  defiance.  To  complete  the 
scene  of  his  humiliation,  in  entering  the  presence  of  Octa- 
Tias,  he  would  have  thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  but  was 

grevented  by  the  courtesy  of  his  rival,  who,  content  to  strip 
im  of  his  command,  and  of  his  personal  consequence,  would 
not  accept  this  mark  of  abasement,  and  gave  him  leave  to 
return  into  Italy,  where  he  lived  afterwards  equally  unob- 
served by  those  against  whom  he  had  been  made  the  instrtt* 
meat  of  injustice,  and  by  those  who  had  made  him  their 
tool" 

Two  of  the  three  rivals  of  Octavius  being  thus  overcome 
he  found  esrtreme  difficulty  to  prevent  a  mutiny  in  the  im- 
mense number  of  troops  with  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
His  fleet,  it  is  said,  consisted  of  six  hundred  ^lleys,  exclusive 
of  numerous  transports  and  store  ships ;  and  his  land  army 
amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  fif- 
teen thousand  cavalry.  They  became  clamorous  for  the  re* 
wards  of  money  and  lands,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
small  sums  which  he  distributed  among  them,  and  the  pro> 
nises  which  he  gave  them.  By  the  exercise  of  great  liberal- 
ity to  those  who  were  chiefly  to  be  dreaded,  he  prevailed  on 
them  to  separate  from  the  rest ;  and  these  he  succeeded,  by 
▼arbos  prudent  measures,  to  appease.  The  citizens  at  Rome 
ceiebrated  his  triumphs  with  tne  most  conspicuous  and  stri- 
Ung  tokens  of  joy,  and,  on  his  approach  to  the  city,  multitudeS| 
adorned  with  chaplets,  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  formed  a 
magnificent  procession  which  conducted  him  to  the  temple 
where  he  proposed  to  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods.  He  now  used  every  efiR>rt  to  establish  tranquifiity,  and 
conciliate  all  ranks  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 

Saceful  exercise  of  the  functions  of  all  the  offices  of  state, 
e  remitted  oppressive  taxes,  repressed  many  disorders,  the 
dregs  of  the  civil  wars  which  still  afflicted  tne  city  and  the 
contiguous  provinces.  He  had  brought  his  armies  under  tol- 
erable discipline,  and  the  people  to  bear  not  impatiently  the 
loss  of  their  political  consequence,  and  of  their  liberties.  Ho 
took  care  to  destroy,  with  much  ostentation,  all  papers  and  re- 
cords from  which  those  who  had  acted  a^inst  himself,  might 
fear  being  drawn  into  trouble.  He  retained  the  usual  naroea 
and  the  forms  of  office ;  and  wherever  he  himself  was  to  ex« 
^tcise  any  uncommon  power,  he  talked  of  it  as  a  mere  ten- 
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4poke  of  his  iateation,  in  concert  with  Antonjr,  to  diacoptu^ 
every  irregular  mode  of  admioistiation^  its  soon  9M  the  war 
with  the  Parthians  shouid  be  brought  to  a  period.  He  .even 
sent  Bibulus  into  the  East,  with  open  and  public  instructions 
to  concert  with  his  collei^ue  the  manner  and  time  of  their 
resignation." 

The  irregular  habits  and  ungovernable  passions  of  Antony 
had  been  for  a  time  subjected  to  a  salutary  restraint  by  the 
presence  of  his  incomparable  wife  Octavia,  who  accompanied 
him  from  the  time  he  nad  left  Bome  till  he  returned  in  com- 
pliance with  the  entreaty  of  her  brother.  But  her  personal 
state  prevented  her  attending  him  on  his  last  journey  to  the 
fei^  i  axkL  the  fatal  conseouence  of  this  was  that  he  allowed 
all  his  former  nassion  for  Cleopatra  to  resume  entire  power 
over  him:  ao  tnat  he  at  once  oiminiBhed  his  refutation,  and 
jifibrded  a  plausible  reason  for  Octavius  to  put  forth  all  his 
ftrength  to  destroy  him.  In  Aaia  he  assumed  all  the  autho- 
rityi  majesty,  and  grandeur  of  a  mighty  Oriental  sovereign; 
and  exhibitea  the  most  extravagant  scenes  of  vanity,  dissipa- 
tion, and  folly.  While  he  made  preparations  in  Syria  to  m- 
vade  Partbia,  he  was  visited,  at  his  earnest  request,  by  Cteopa- 
tra.  Charmed  by  her  presence,  instead  of  jewels  or  mie 
dresses,  he  .bestowed  on  her  several  kingdoms,  and  dismissed 
her  with  the  assurance  that  after  he  had  qha3tised,  in  their  own 
dominipns,  the  Parthians,  whom  his  general  Ventidius  had 
recently  expelled  from  Syria,  and  forced  to  retire  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  ne  would  pass  the  winter  in  Egypt  His  cam- 
paign at  the  head  of  a  ^eat  army  was  disastrous,  for  the  only 
result  of  contending  with  the  enemy  was  the  destruction  of 
his  own  troops,  to  whom  their  retreat  was  still  more  &taL 
Nevertheless,  while  he  wasted  his  time  in  Egypt,  in  every 
imaginable  scene  of  intemperance  and  licentious  pleasure,  he 
ordered  his  officers  to  prepare  for  an  invasion  of  Armeniaj 
whose  king  he  accused  of  having  treacherously  failed  to  ful- 
fil his  engagements  to  assist  him  in  Ixis  war  with  the  Par- 
thians. 

The  reports  of  his  behaviour  provoked  the  Romans,  and 
rendered  Octavia  impatient  to  reclaim  him,  and  enjoy  his  so- 
cietjr.  She  proceeded  to  Greece,  carrying  valuable  presents 
to  nim  from  her  brother.  There  she  received  letters  from 
Antony,  positively  prohibiting  her  from  advancing  into  Egypt, 
find  declining  to  accept  the  gills  of  Octavius.  'Hie  Romans, 
jrho  loved  and  admired  her,  were  indignant  at  the  base  troa^ 


dm  WBSclt  sli6  had  snflered ;  and  fheir  indigtedbn  wat  tf 
ccfeidiiigly  augmented,  on  learning  that  Antony  had  sabdnoi 
Armenia,  carriecf  its  king  captive  into  Egypt,  and  made  a 
triumphal  entry  fnto  Alexandria,  as  if  it  were  the  capital  of 
th^ Roman  empire.  In  the  accompanying  festival  he  acted 
more  like  a  manikc  than  a  ruler  of  nations.  He  not  only  pot 
on  the  Oriental  dress  and  badges  of  royalty,  but  likewise  the 
attire  and  desfgnation  of  a  god ;  wore  the  buskins,  the  golden 
crown,  and  the  chaplet  of  ivy  belonging  to  Bacchus,  held 
the  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  was  drawn  through  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  on  a  car  like  those  which  were  employed  in  the 
processions  of  the  gods.  It  was  said,  that  Cleopatra  at  the  samt 
tiote  assumed  the  dress  of  Isis:  that  being  seated  together  oH 
thrones  of  gold,  efevated  on  a  lofty  platform,  Antony  presented 
Cleopatra  to  the  ptople,  as  queen  not  only  of  Egypt  and  Cy^ 
pi  ns,  but  likewise  of  Africa  and  Celosyria^  and  that  he  aaai^ 
ciated  with  her  in  these  titles  Cesarion,  her  supposed  son  by 
Julius  Cesar.  T6  his  own  sons,  by  this  prostitute  queen,  hs 
also  allotted  kingdoms,  some  of  which  he  had  not  even  com 
qxiered.  This  foolish  and  vain  distribution  of  the  easleni 
provinces  of  the  empire  was  formally  executed,  and  copies  of 
Lis  deeds  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  the  most  puolic  i^ 
cords  of  the  Romans  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  in  Rome. 

In  the  meantime,  Octavius,  aided  or  directed  by  his  abk 
fKends  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  pursued  a  course  most  fitted 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  me  intelligent,  and  dazzle  the  eyes, 
excite  the  wonder,  and  flatter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  ignorant  and  giddy  multitude.  In  order  to  this,  he  re* 
stored  the  office  of  »dile,  and  conferred  it  on  Agrippa,  who 
discharged  its  duties  with  consummate  skill  and  chliffeDce 
He  constructed  roads,  cleansed  the  ancient  and  much  admiied 
common  sewers  which  had  been  constructed  at  immense  ht- 
hour  and  expense  in  past  ages,  repaired  the  circus,  exhibitod 
magnificent  shows,  and  gratified  the  populace  by  the  erection 
of  public  baths,  b<istowment  of  money  and  presents,  and  the 
providing  of  a  variety  of  amusements. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  war  between  Antony  and  Oe- 
tavius  was  inevitable.  They  continued  to  correspond  by 
messengers  and  letters,  but  it  was  only  to  accuse  each  other 
of  violations  of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  and  both  prepared 
for  the  final  contest  for  the  supreme  power.  The  two  consuls 
ibrtfae  years,  C.  D.  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Sesius,  irknds  of 
'  Aiitony,  faavUig  acctmed  Octarhis  of  nkoiy  sols  of  ia' 
ASb^Bm,  Mli^ted  that  they  codd not  taMy  vssniMia: 


MS 

Thef  1M  to  Ana,  and  loft  Oetavins  master  of  the  diPf,  .  As* 
tony,  who  was  then  in  Armenia,  no  sooner  learned  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Italy  than  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  sena- 
tors, who  were  with  him,  enumerated  to  them  the  injariei 
inflicted  on  him  hy  his  rival,  divorced  in  form  Octavia,  de- 
dared  war  against  her  brother,  and  solemnly  swore  that  six 

f  months  after  he  had  relieved  Rome  from  his  tyrsnny,  he  would 
restore  entire  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  fepublic.  He 
then  ordered  Oanidius  to  advance  with  the  army  to  EnheeuSi 
where  he  proposed  to  proceed,  after  he  had  conducted  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  with  him,  into  Egypt.  She,  however,  re- 
iolved  to  accompany  him  to  Greece  and  Asia,  and  on  their 
departure  for  Ephesus  gave  him  twenty  thousand  talents  and 
two  hundred  ships,  which  increased  his  fleet  to  eight  hun- 
dred.  But  her  unperious  conduct,  and  his  own  levity  and 
dissoltttoness  alienated  from  him  many  of  his  ablest  friends, 
whose  reports,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  hiehly  exasp^nated 
the  Romans  against  him,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  he  in- 
tended to  tmnmr  the  seat  of  empire  to  Alexandria.  These 
reports  the  party  of  Octavius  most  widely  and  industriously 
circulated,  to  expose  Antony  to  general  ridicule  and  scorn : 
and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  honoured  their  principal  au- 
thors, Pkcus  and  Titius,  who  had  ranked  among  Ajitony's 
chief  ofllcers.  They  were  introduced  into  the  senate,  that 
their  testimony  might  justify  the  resolution  proposed,  thai  An- 
tony should  be  divested  of  the  office  and  dignity  which  had 
been  apparentl^r  legitimately  conferred  on  mm,  and  declared 

fl  incapable  of  being  consul,  to  which  office  he'  had  been  des- 
tined by  the  same  authority.  War,  at  the  same  time,  waf 
proclaimed  against  the  queen  of  Egypt,  and  all  Roman  citi- 
sens  were  required  '^  to  withdraw  from  Antony,  as  being 
abandoned  to  the  caprices  of  a  stranger,  and  a  woman  who, 
by  a  kind  of  fascination,  led  him  in  her  train,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  countenance,  against  his  own  country,  a  wax 
which  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  eunuchs  Mardio  and  Po- 

.  thinus,  keepers  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria ;  and  by  Ira  and 

.  Oharmion,  the  waiting  women  of  Cleopatra,  who  hoped  soon 
to  reiffn  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  absolutely  as 
they  nad  for  some  time  governed  in  tne  provinces  oi  the 


Antony  consumed  his  time  on  his  voyage  at  several  [daces, 
paitienkrly  in  the  island  of  Samos  and  Athens,  in  scenes  of 
ttrtrsme  dissipation  ;  and  instead  of  invading  Italy,  and  ma^ 
fning  Us  rml  al^yrepaK•d,  permitted  him  hctii  time  mod 


cif|»marityto  cdher  and  coorey  to  Epmia  a  tufficiaiit  foot 
to  oppose  ium.  Antony  had  under  his  command  all  tha 
pftMrincea  from  the  Euphraiea  and  Armenia  to  the  Ionian 
Sea  and  Illyriconi,  and  from  Gyrene  to  Ethiopia.  Octavius^ 
government  extended  from  Illyricum  to  the  ocean^  and  com- 
prehended  all  the  coast  of  Afhca  that  was  opposite  to  Italy, 
Qaol,  and  Spain.  Many  kings  followed  Antony's  fortune,  and 
attended  him  in  this  war ;  namely,  Bocchus  kinff  of  Mauritania^ 
Tarcondemus  or  Tarcondimotus  of  Upper  Cilicia,  Archeiaua 
of  Cappadocia,  Philadelphus,*of  Paphlagonia,  Mithridates  of 
Oomagene,  and  Adallas  of  Thrace.  These  attended  him  in 
Mson  ;  but  Polemon  king  of  Ppntns,  Malchus  king  of  Ara- 
bia, Herod  king  of  Judea,  Amyntas  king  of  Lycaonia  and 
Qalatia,  only  sent  their  quotas  of  forces.  All  these  together 
composed  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot  and  twelve 
thooaand  horse.  His  nav  v  consisted  of  five  hundred  ships 
of  war,  some  whereof  had  eight,  and  some  ten,  banks  of 
oars.  Octavius  had  no  foreign  princes  in  his  army,  which 
amounted  only  to  eighty  thousand  foot,  but  was  as  strong  in 
cavalry  as  the  enemy.  He  had  no  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  but  those  light,  and  well  manned  with  sailorSi 
lowers,  and  soldiers  ;  whereas  Antonys  seemed  built  for  on* 
tenCstiott,  and,  besides,  were  very  indifierently  manned,  his 
officers  having  been  obliged,  for  want  of  mariners,  to  press 
in  Greece,  which  had  been  exhausted  long  before,  carriers, 
labourers,  and  even  boys  :  and.  notwithstanding  tins  expedi- 
ent, hii  Tesaels  had  not  their  full  complement 

Antony  took  possession  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  ancient  capital  of  the  celebrated 
Pyrrhns,  king  of  Epirus.  This  ^If,  now  named  Arte,  is 
tttfrow  at  its  entrance,  but  within  is  more  capacious,  stretcl^ 
ing  into  the  interior,  eastward  from  twentytothirtjr  miles.-^ 
Aoium,  on  the  southern  coast,  commanded  the  navigation  of 
^  gul£  This  was  the  station  of  AnUmjr's  srmy  ;  that  of 
Octevius  was  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  Toryne,  the 
present  Prevesa.  which  occupies  the  site  of  Nkopolis,  one  of 
the  ekies  erectea  by  Octavius,  and  so  named  to  commemorate 


nctories.  Successive  months  were  spent  by  both  parties 
hi  harassing  each  other.  Agrippi,  equally  distinguished  as 
the  conunander  of  a  fleet,  a  general  of  an  army,  and  a  coon- 
MUer  of  state,  by  numerous  vessels  with  which  the  land 
Cioepa  co^ipemted,  ravaged  the  towns  and  coasts  whence  Ai^ 
<gy  yreciwd  pTOYJskms.    The  resnh  was,  that  his  army  at 


Slid  he  beouM  coaTineed  of  tbe  iieeeMty  of  attmnytiBg  m 
retreat  or  rieking  a  geneial  battle.  The  former  opkiioQ  wu 
that  of  Cleopatra,  who  longed  to  eeci^  from  dangerf  and, 
therefore,  urged  him  to  withdraw  to  Egypt,  anemUe  all  the 
forcoB  of  Asia,  in  that  kingdom,  and  there  combat  for  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

Deceived  by  her  policy,  as  he  had  been  enervated  by  hsr 
enchantments,  he  listened  to  her  counsels,  and  ordered  his 
fleet  to  prepare  to  encounter  the  enemy.  They^  suled,  and 
berai  to  form  in  the  straits,  but  his  ships  being  heimer, 
loraer,  and  less  active  than  those  of  his  antagonist,  ^iie  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  whether  he  should  not  remain  ia  dflss 
(yrder,  and  endeavour  to  bring  on  the  action  in  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  where  his  antagonists,  for  want  of  rown, 
eettid  not  derive  any  great  advantafine  from  the  superior  agiiity 
of  their  vessels,  or  quickness  of  their  motions.  While.  Aii- 
tony  deliberated  on  this  matter,  Octavius  ^  under  sail,  tnmed 
the  headland  of  Toryne,  and  formed  in  a  line  before  the 
entrjr  of  the  straits,  about  a  mile  from  the  enemy.  The  right 
division  was  commanded  by  M.  Larius,  the  left  by  ArunCiaSi 
the  whole  by  Agrippa.  Both  armies,  at  the  same  time,  were 
drawn  out  on  the  shore  to  behold  the  event ;  but  the  fleets^ 
for  some  time  did  not  make  any  movement,  and  it  conthived 
uncertain  whether  Antony,  being  still  in  the  road,  might  not 
retora  to  hii  anchors;  but  about  noon  his  ships  began  to 
clear  the  straits,  and  came  forward  where  the  sea^nxim  was 
sufficient  for  their  line.  As  in  this  movement  tbe  fleets  caame 
elteer  together,  Ag^rippa  began  to  extend  his  Arout,  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy's  flank ;  but  Popiicola,  on  the  other  tide, 
atMcfaing  to  the  same  place  to  keep  pace  with  him,  the  centre 
of  both  fleets  was  equally  openea,  aod  tfaey  eagMsd  soon 
i^ler,  without  any  apparent  advantage  on  either  sidir.  The 
oontest,  for  some  time,  remained  undecided.  In  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  tbe  queen  of  Elgypt's  yacht  had  been  nenr 
to  the  line,  and  she  herself  continu^  to  look  on  tbe  battJe^ftli, 
overcome  with  anxiety,  affright,  and  horror,  she  ^ve  orden 
to  remove  her  galley  to  a  greater  distance,  and  being  ones  in 
motion,  fled  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  Her  vessel 
betng  distinguished  by  a  gilded  poop  and  purple  auiS)  made 
h«r  ffight  be  conspicuous  to  the  whole  fle^  and  dnvwAlvny 
Mtt  the  line  about  sixty  Mm  of  the  Egyptiait  e^onifam, 
)%t<l,  tnd€)r  fmOMt  of  atteHding  tlnir  mis 
mwm  mvmxmtk    JOiuNiy^'^ppsvuMmBgtlne 


irfactim,  whfltber  ia  d«qpak  of  JMaUmmm,  ^^  ja-ipae 

bopes  to  rally  those  who  fled,  went  on  boaiad  of  a  quick  muU- 
iBg  Teisel,  and  endeafoured  to  overtake  theoL  Bei«g 
ofasarred  from  Cleopatra's  galley?  he  was  takea  ea  boac4 ; 
bat,  no  longer  capaole  of  any  vigorous  or  ratiooal  purpose, 
he  became  the  companion  of  her  flight,  without  any  attempt 
to  rally  her  fleet  Although  he  quitted  the  chance  of  a  vie- 
torr  to  follow  the  object  of  his  passions,  he  could  not  endure 
lo  Dehold  her,  turned  his  eyes  aside,  threw  himself  upon  the 
dack,  and  continued  in  the  deepest  anguish  of  shame  9^ 
despair.  The  flight  of  Antony,  joined  to  that  of  CleopatifB, 
an  event  so  litde  expected,  was  not  for  some  time  observeii^ 
aad  the  fleet,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  oi  their  iaa(i§|^ 
eoatiaQed  the  action  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  thay  wace 
•varpowered ;  and  many  of  them  being  ^reatljr  damaged  ia 
chair  oars  and  ri^^ing,  were  not  in  condition  either  to  resjfft 
or  to  escape,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.  Three  buqt- 
dred  shins  were  taken  or  sunk,  and  about  Ave  thousand  maa 
were  killed.  The  strand  was  covered  with  wrecks  and  d^ 
bodies.  Octavius  detached  a  squadron  in  pursuit  of  such  of 
the  enemy's  ships  as  had  got  to  sea  from  the  engagement,  slid 
himself  continued  in  the  channel  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  and  the  following  night,  to  gather  the  fruits  of  >  his 
victory.  The  land  army  of  Antony,  having,  from  the  heights 
€D  shore,  beheld  the  ruin  of  their  fleet,  retired  to  their  can^ 
as  with  an  intention  to  maintain  it  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  flattered  themselves  that  their  general,  though  forced  Xa 
yield  to  his  enem^r  at  sea,  would  make  for  the  nearest  pott} 
end  again  show  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions.  These^ 
they  sud,  he  never  should  have  left,  to  commit  his  fortunes  to 
an  uncertain  element  and  a  treacherous  ally.  In  these  hopes 
they  remained  for  seven  days  unshaken  m  their  duty,  and 
rejected  all  the  oflers  which  Octavius  made  to  induce  them  to 
clmnfle  their  party.  Being  satisfied,  however,  at  kst,  that 
their  hopes  were  vain,  they  consulted  their  safety  in  diSbreat 
wajTS.  Some  laid  down  their  arms ;  Canidius  himself,  whe 
commanded  them,  withdrew  in  the  night ;  others,  remaining 
together  in  small  parties,  took  the  route  to  Macedonia;  biiL 
being  pursued  by  tne  enemy,  were  separately  overtaken,  ana 
forc^  or  persuaded  to  surrender.  All  the  Roman  citizenS| 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  eastern  provinces,  all  the  foreign 
aUiis  and  princes,  who  made  a  part  of  the  vaoijuiahed  army, 
ivww  made  thair  poaea;  and  tha  empire  itself  anr 
,10'iaradaead  under  asi^gla  haad" 
VOL.  n.  15 
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OdtKfkm  propoggd  to  pas  the  approachtng  wiator  in  Clie 
bland  of  Samoa,  and  eulerwarda  to  puimie  Antony.     The 

g>rernment  of  Rome  he  committed  to  Mcecenaa  and  Affripfja. 
at  when  theae  able  men  reported  to  him  that  diaanection 
prevailed  among  the  troops  whom  they  had  conducted  into 
Italy,  he  hastened  to  join  them,  and  by  the  practice  of  the 
arts  of  conciliation,  for  which  he  was  justly  celebrated,  he 
cahned  the  peaaibns  of  the  soldiers,  and  by  large  promiaea 
flattered  their  hopes.  He  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
Rome,  for  he  was  solicitous  to  invade  Egypt  before  the  queen 
and  Antony  could  retrieve  their  affairs.  The  latter,  however, 
never  properly  recovered  his  native  energy,  and  was  gener- 
ally eitner  overwhelmed  in  melancholy  or  deranged  by  de- 
bauchery; and  the  former  was  either  engaged  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  invention  of  means  to  prevent  him  from  suspect* 
ing  her  fidelity,  and  on  the  other  in  meditating  how  she  might 
save  herself  from  death  or  degradation,  without  any  sincere 
concern  for  his  honour  or  life.  Truly  her  ways  led  down  to 
the  chambers  of  the  invisible  world  of  darkness  and  despair. 
Antony  showed  on  one  occasion  the  determination  to  make 
one  great  effort  to  resist  his  opponent,  but  finding  that  the 
army  and  fleet  of  Cleopatra  were  alike  treacherous,  he  seems 
to  have  for  a  moment  become  convinced  that  she  had  given 
them  secret  instructions,  and  purposed,  if  possible,  by  taking 
his  life,  to  purchase  the  favour  of  Octavius.  Inexpressibly 
mortified  by  the  conscious  imbecility  and  meanness  of  spirit 
by  which  he  had  given  himself  up  for  a  prey  to  a  cunning 
female,  and  overpowered  by  anguish  and  utter  hopelessness, 
he  inflicted  on  himself  a  fatal  wound,  and  died  in  the  arms 
of  her  who  had,  to  gratify  her  vanity  and  passion,  completed 
his  disgrace  and  ruin.  She  also  poisoned  herself,  after  she 
perceived  that  the  many  and  various  devices  and  efforts  t« 
which  she  had  resorted,  in  hopes  of  making  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Octavius,  could  not  avert  from  her 
die  indimlty  of  beinc^  carried  captive  by  him,  to  add  to  the 
lustre  of  nis  triumphal  processions  in  the  capital  of  the  world. 
With  her  perished  the  Ptolemean  or  Grecian  dynasty  in 
Egypt,  which  immediately  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the 
government  of  which  was  committed  to  the  Roman  officer 
and  poet,  Cornelius  Grallus. 

Thus,  B.  c.  30, 'Octavius  found  himself  the  sovereign  o< 
the  Roman  empire,  and  speedily  manifested  that  he  was  nol 
hiss  qualified  for  die  duties  of  his  exalted  digni^  than  ha 
had  proved  himself  able  to  triumph  over  every  nvaL    Jht^ 


■Uv  oioij  <aiio  wSD  mil  wjniou  10  mw  loraoBC  oojoci  vi  bQ" 
nan  ammtioo,  the  nearer  he  approached  it  the  more  fully  he 
displayed  the  oonsammate  pohcy  of  restraining  his  malig- 
nant passions,  so  that  his  vengeance  fell  on  fewer  after  Iub 
complete  and  final  victory  than  at  any  former  period  of  his 
life,  which  afforded  him  opportunity  to  punish  his  enemies. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  every  mode  which  ingenuity  could 
devise  to  express  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  ail  ranks,  was 
adopted ;  and  he  was  most  careful  to  employ  all  his  prudence 
amd  wisdom,  and  cunning,  to  impose  on  the  senses,  and  to 
win  the  applause  of  all  He  provided  whatever  could  amuse 
the  people,  laid  aside  the  title  of  triumvir,  and  pretended  to 
TO  establish  the  institutions  of  the  republic,  while  he  accepted 
nil  the  titlss  and  offices  which  comprised  the  supreme  gdv* 
emmant  of  the.  state.  Thus  he  was  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  imperator,  consul,  censor,  and  tribune. 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  revoh  in  some  of  the  pro- 
^vinees,  he  was  proclaimed  the  restorer  of  peace  to  the  world, 
and  in  token  or  this  the  spates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  were 
^nt  He  was  honoured  by^hree  triumphal  processions,  the 
anniversaries  of  his  birth  and  victory  were  decreed  to  be 
celebrated  for  ever  as  days  of  thankbgivincf,  and  his  name 
was  inserted  in  the  daily  public  prayers  for  the  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  He  terminated  the  pro- 
cessions by  depositing  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  "^  sixteen  thou- 
sand pondo,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  ounces  of  gold. 
with.fifW  millions  in  Roman  money,  or  above  four  hundrea 
thonsanci  pounds  sterling ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony 
distributed  a  thousand  sestertii,  or  above  eight  pounds  of  our 
money,  to  each  man  of  the  troops ;  which,  to  an  army  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  amounted 
to  a  sum  of  near  a  million  sterling.  To  the  officers,  besides 
his  pecuniary  bounty,  he  gave  honorary  rewards.  To  Agrip- 
pa,  in  particular,  he  gave  a  blue  ensign  in  token  of  hn 
naval  victories ;  to  the  people  he  made  a  donation  of  four 
hundred  sestertii,  or  about  three  pounds  fire  shillings  a  man, 
and  doubled  the  usual  allowance  of  corn  from  the  public 
mmaries ;  discharged  alKthat  he  owed,  remitted  all  the  debts 
uttt  were  due  to  himself,  and  refused  all  the  presents  which 
were  offered  to  him  from  the  different  towns  and  districts  gI 
Italy.  The  accumulations  and  distributions  of  foreign  spoils 
nt  Rome,  or  tne  general  expectations  of  prosperous  times. 
*wodoeed  gt^*.  or  very  sensible  efieets  in  raising  the  price  dt 
■Disss,  hade,  and  wher  ardelss  of  nsU,  i/iAmttm  in  Ital^air 


to  the  new  and  etmoge  fqipeftraBee  of  the  gataa  of  the  toaqilB 
of  JenuB  being  shut,  as  a  signal  of  univenal  peace,  BMule 
these  triumphs  of  Octavius  appear  ao  era  of  lelicity  aiid  Im^ 
to  the  empire.  The^r  were  followed  by  other  raagniliecHit 
ceremonies;  the  dedicating  of  a  temple  which  had  been 
erected  to  Minerva,  and  the  opening  of  a  great  hall  which 
had  been  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jnlins  Cesar.  la  that 
hall  was  placed  a  noted  statue  of  Victory  which  had  been 
broi^[ht  from  Tarentam,  and  there  too  were  hung  wp  tiie 
trophies  which  had  been  collected  in  Egypt-  The  sMve  ot 
Cleopatra  in  gold  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  YemM,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  shrine  of  Jalius  Cesar,  as  well  as  tfaasae  •! 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minenra,  were  decorated  with  nmnj  tar 
signs  or  badges  of  victory.  On  occasion  of  these  sshimBmes, 
a  variety  of  games  were  exhibited ;  that  of  Troy,  in  pnitieii* 
lar,  was  now  instituted,  being  a  procession  fonnsd  by  yontfi 
of  high  rank,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  led  by  AftMmlw 
•ad  Tiberius,  the  nephew  and  the  stepson  of  Octaiviaa  Haecs 
were  run  in  chariots  and  on  horseback,  by  persons  of  Ugh 
xank ;  and  fights  of  gladiators  were  exhibited,  in  vrhkah,  to 
the  supposed  disgrace  of  the  times,  it  is  remarked  that  a  Re- 
man senator,  of  the  nune  of  €taintus  Yentekus,  was  oae  of 
the  combatants.  Numerous  parties  of  captives  from  Uie  Daei 
and  Suevi,  in  a  form  that  might  pass  ibr  real  battles,  wan 
made  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  that  was  proposed  as  the  prias 
for  the  victors.  Many  exhibitions  were  made  of  hantiag 
and  baiting  of  wild  l>easts,  in  which  were  presented  a  rhi- 
noceros and  hip^potamus  or  sea-horse,  animals  till  the  on- 
known  at  Rome.  In  the  time  of  these  entertainments,  which 
coadnned  many  days,  Octavius  either  really  was,  or  pretend- 
ad  to  be  taken  ill,  and  leA  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the 
shows  to  some  private  senators,  who,  together  widi  many 
other  members  of  their  bodv,  to  increase  the  solemnity,  feast- 
ed the  people  in  their  turns." 

While  he  unquestionably  meditated  the  aasumptioa  of  al' 
the  power  and  majesty  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
empire,  without  any  greyer  disg^uise  than  circnmslaaees  ia 
dicated  to  be  expedient,  he  is  reported  to  have,  aboat  this 
time,  consulted  JVfooenas  and  Agrippa  whether  he  ought  nar 
publicly  to  resigrf  all  authority,  and  restore  the  aaeient  fatms 
af  the  republic  The  latter  is  said  first  to  have  geonmiaend- 
ad  this  scheme,  but  was  persuaded  by  the  feimer  to  wps 
QoHnas'ta  isliia  and  aasseise  pawar  aaeoalroltoiii  <xsep>  % 
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itotifHiliiiSiaf  ibMt  vfcan  A»  osBcehrii  l»  h»<iiwljifail  n 
im^hia.  Tint  tliii  adriee  correamaded  with  nk  incliii»* 
tiMs  hii  'futoie  life  demooMmcNi ;  tor,  fM>m  this  period,  h* 
iMtUished  a  milibny  despotism,  which  rendered  all  wfaa 
ssewed  to  sham  with  him  in  the  administration)  the  bmupo 
slaves  of  bis  will  Nermtheless,  he  was  solicitous  to  procnra 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  to  all  his  measures:  and  that  ha 
nd^ht  not  be  disappointed  in  this,  bis  first  cara  was  that  no 
one  sh0old  sit  in  that  assembly  who  was  not  mepared  to 
obej  bis  dietates.  AcciMDdingiy,  on  assuming  taa  office  oi 
coasttl  fof  the  siitb  time,  he  cfaiosft  Agiippa  for  his  ooQeagne. 
Tbsjr  commenced  their  labours,  as  usual,  by  tsking  a  aaasua 
•r  vemw  of  all  the  diffisrent  orders  of  the  state.  From  tba 
psst  pabiie  disorders  and  confusions,  it  was  understood  that 
many  SMmbers  in  the  senate  bad  no  legitimate  titk  to  tha 
dignity.  To  avoid  unnecessary  offence,  the  consuls  recomc 
itaended  that  all  conscions  d  any  disqualification  should  voj^ 
ttntariky  withdraw.  Fifty  regarded  tbe  advice,  and,  on  the 
n^lls  being  examined,  one  hundred  and  forty  men  wera 
itmck  off.  AIL  these,  although  e^celuded  from  tha  senate, 
were  pevmttted  to  retain  the  drees  of  senators  in  all  public 
]lhe«i»  By  raising  the  roonej  qualification,  of  a  sanatoc, 
Oetavios  exelnded  some  objectionable  persons^  whose  otbev 
qoalifieuiMis  were  pom]dete ;  and  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
ethsfs  he  supiptied  them  with  the  requisite  wealth.  This 
liode  of  depnvittg  thooe  of  power  whom  be  suspected  of 
disafiMtiott  to  ius  person,  or  aisapprobation  of  his  plans,  he 
taiofted  to  at  a  future  period  of  bis  reign.  While  be  thus 
annihilated  tbe  small  portion  of  political  power  remaining 
in  the  senate,  and  showed  little  respect  to  the  comitium,  he 
employed  every  art  to  please,  amuse,  or  flatter  the  populace. 
He  o»iered  the  construction  of  ma^ificent  templei  and 
etber  puUie  works,  and  celebrated  the  dedication  or  com- 
)Mon  of  them  with  pompous  shows  and  processions.  ''  He 
ittrnisbed,  at  bis  own  expense  the  circus  and  theatres  with 
^ntinnal  entertainments,  with  tbe  fights  of  gladiators,  and 
the  bailing  or  banting  of  wild  beasts.  While  he  thus  en* 
epumged  the  people  in  their  usual  vices  of  idleness  and  dis- 
npation,  he  avoided  laying  any  new  burdens,  cancelled  all 
errears  due  to  the  treasury  within  the  city,  and  increased 
terUd  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com.  To  these  po- 
fmhn  aits  be  joined  a  species  of  amnesty  of  all  past  ofiences 
^Qd  diibrenees ;  repealed  all  the  acts  which,  during  the  late 
iMm  tiaM)  the  sdrit  of  party  bad  diatMed;  aadjtoiwt 
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the  appretonrioiii  of  muijr,  wko  wme  c— ickwii  «l  krang 
taken  pert  with  his  enemies,  he  ga?e  out  that  all  papeia  or 
records  seized  in  Egypt,  upon  the  final  reduction  of  An- 
ton3r's  party,  were  destroyed :  thoogh  in  this  Dioii  CSasaiui 
contradicts  him,  and  alleges  tnat  such  papers  Were  preserred, 
and  afterwards  employed  in  evidence  against  persons  whom 
he  thought  proper  to  oppress." 

On  the  return  of  the  seascm  for  the  appointment  of  near 
consuls,  OetaTius  resumed  the  ensigns  of  office,  and  eihihked 
the  farce  which  he  had  premeditated,  either  ibr  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  vanity,  or  to  impose  on  the  unreflecting  nmltitade: 
he  puhlicly  resigned,  in  an  eloquent  address,  all  the  eztnuw- 
dinary  powers  which  he  had  exercised,  well  knowing  thit 
neither  senate  nor  comitium  would  presume  to  accept  his  itr 
stgnation.  The  senate,  doubtless,  were  not  ig^Qmnt  of  hii 
design,  and  they  completed  the  farce  by  entreating  him  to 
desist  from  his  purpose,  and  allay  the  fearful  apprehensioai 
which  had  seized  all  ranks  by  condescending  to  xemain  st 
the  head  of  the  government  He  complied  with  their  rt- 
quest,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the  senators  shouki  divids 
with  him  the  burden  of  the  administration.  He  was,  how- 
ever, carefal  to  retain  the  entire  authority  over  the  army,  bf 
which  means  the  senate  was  put  in  possession  of  nouung 
more  than  a  nominal  power.  He  undertook  the  charge  of 
all  the  provinces  on  the  frontier  and  those  most  disposed  to 
revolt,  while  the  Senate  shoulcl  regulate  the  af^re  of  the  pm- 
vinces  which  were  reconciled  to  the  dominion  of  Rome. — 
Thus  he  was  to  chooee  officers  of  military  rank,  with  the 
title  of  proprsetoT,  to  govern  the  provinces  assigned  to  him  ; 
and  the  senate  were  to  nominate  to  their  provinces  civil  offi- 
cers, with  the  title  of  pro-consul,  without  either  military  rank 
or  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  former  governoia  were  to 
hold  their  appointments  during  his  pleasure  ;  the  ktter  were 
to  hold  their  governments  no  longer  than  a  year,  flilheito 
governors  of  provinces  received  no  salary  ;  but  they  were 
authorised  to  aemand  whatever  supplies  thev  deemed  neces- 
sary from  those  whom  they  were  appointea  to  rule.  The 
consequence  was,  that  many  of  them  amassed  immense 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces,  and,  on  their  return^ 
acquired  great  and  dangerous  influence  in  the  state.  To 
remedy  these  intolerable  grievances,  the  provincial  govern* 
ments  were  reduced  to  their  <^  proper  state  of  subordiDatica 
and  dependence.  The  duties  tney  were  to  levy,  and  their 
own  emc^nienti,  were  dearly  ascartained.   The  gnatar  f» 
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vaeei  wwb  divicUd,  and  separate  officers  appointed  to  eaeh 
diviaion.  Neither  men  nor  money  were  to  be  levied  without 
authority  from  the  emperor  and  the  senate,  nor  was  any  ofE- 
cer,  to  whom  a  successor  was  appointed,  to  remain  m  his 
command,  or  to  absent  himself  from  Rome  above  three  months. 
To  secure  the  observance  of  these  regulations,  and  to  accel- 
erate communication  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  an  insti-  k 
tutbn  resembling  that  of  the  modern  posts  was  for  the  first 
time  introduced  in  the  ancient  world.  Couriers  were  placed 
at  convenient  stages,  with  orders  to  forward  from  one  to  the 
other  the  public  despatches.  It  was  afterwards  thought  more 
efiectual,  lor  the  purpose  of  intelligence,  to  transport  the  origi- 
nal messenger  to  Rome." 

To  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman  people  to  Octavius 
for  his  services,  the  senate  conferred  on  him  the  new  title  of 
August,  or  the  Awful,  expressive  of  the  highest  dignity,  and 
decreed  that  the  ''court  of  his  palaces  should  be  forever^ 
hung  with  laurel,  the  badge  of  victories  that  were  ever  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  with  wreaths  of  oak,  the 
usual  distinction  of  those  who  had  saved  a  fellow-citizen :  in 
token  that  the  Roman  people  were  continually  preserved  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  sovereignty,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
administration.  Octavius  from  henceforward  came  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Augustus.  He  had  been^some  time 
the  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  adulation  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  now  probably  become  the  object  of  that  fond 
admiration  with  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  ^egurd  those  y 
who  are  greatly  elevated  by  fortune.  Under  the  enect  of  this  .' 
sentiment,  or  supported  by  the  prevalence  of  it,  citixens  of 
high  rank  devoted  themselves  to  Augustus,  as  they  were  told 
that  the  vassal  devoted  himself  to  his  lord  in  some  of  the  bar- 
barous cantons  of  Spain  and  Qaul.  They  took  an  oath  to 
interpose  their  persons  in  all  his  dangers,  and  if  he  must  die, 
to  perish  with  him.  The  dying,  under  pretence  of  bequeath- 
ing some  legacy  to  Augustus,  introduced  his  name  in  their 
wuls,  with  a  lavish  encomium  or  flattering  character.  Many 
appointed  him  sole  heir,  or,  together  with  their  children,  the 
joint  heir  of  all  their  fortunes.  Some,  on  their  death-bed, 
bequeathed  particular  sums  to  defray  the  expense  of  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  for  this  signal  blessing,  that  Augustus  was  sHU 
living  token  tkey  expired.^* 

Octavius  had  actually  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Rome  with 
absolute  power  from  the  time  of  the  final  victory  over  An* 
tony;  but  the  untveraal  acknowledgment  of  his  imperial 
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dmnttiion  may  be  deled  b.  a  27,  whan  be  received  die  iqife- 
rial  title  of  Augustu&  Tbe  republic  was  now  extlngui^ed, 
and  the  Roman  mooarcby  fullv  established,  which  far  sur- 
passed io  extent,  power,  and  riches,  all  preceding  monarchies. 
it  extended  in  length  about  four  thousand  miles,  and  two 
thousand  in  breadth,  and  comprised  the  territories  of  many 
iamous  republics  and  extensive  empires,  and  many  regioos 
which  had  never  been  favoured  with  the  arts  of  civilization. 

.  This  vast  empire  comprehended  those  parts  of  tbe  globe  oc- 
cupied by  the  races  of  men  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
by  v^our  of  mind,  enterprise,  and  perseverance  in  the  acqui- 
sition and  practical  improvement  of  knowledge  of  every  kind 
that  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  man.  It  embraced  a  variety 
of  climates  and  territories,  ^'  diversified  in  respect  to  situa- 
tion and  soil,  distributing  the  productions  of  nature  and  art, 
so  as  to  render  its  difierent  divisions  mutually  useful  and  sub- 
servient to  each  other.     The  communication  between  these 

.  parts,  though  remote,  was  easy,  and  by  a  sea  which,  with  the 
species  of  shipping  then  in  use,  and  with  the  measure  of  skill 
which  the  mariner  then  possessed,  could  be  easily  navigated. 
The  Mediterranean  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  this 
empire,  gave  to  the  whole  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  and  to 
the  inland  parts  an  easier  access  to  navigation,  than  could  be 
obtained  by  any  difierent  distribution  of  its  land  and  Avater. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  coasts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  without  measuring  minutely  round  the  indentures  of 
creeks  and  promontories,  and  even  without  including  the  out- 
line of  some  considerable  as  well  as  many  smaller  islands, 
may  be  computed  at  thirteen  thousand  miles  ;  an  extent 
which,  if  stretched  into  a  single  line,  would  exceed  half  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  Over  this  extensive  coast,  the 
empire  was  furnished  with  numerous  seaports,  and  the  fre- 
quent openings  of  gulfs  and  navigable  rivers  ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  extent  of  its  territory,  the  distance  of 
any  inland  place,  the  most  remote  from  the  sea,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exceed  two  hundred  miles." 

Augustus  obtained  the  Roman  sceptre  in  his  thirty-third 
year :  two  years  later,  it  was  conceded  to  him  by  the  Koman 
people,  and  he  reigned  prosperously  till  his  death,  in  his  sev- 
enty-sixth year,  and  a.  d.  14.  The  possession  of  supreme 
power  during  such  a  long  period  was  a  rare  phenomenon  in 

,  ancient  times  in  any  country,  and  especially  in  Europe,  whose 
most  illustrious  rulers  resembled  the  meteors  of  the  skj, 
niher  than  the  fixed  stars  in  the  heavens.      And  happily  6i 
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tte  world,  the  princioal  objects  of  the  policy  of  fak  prolong^ed 
reign  were  scarcely  less  novel  than  its  duration  ;  for  he  de- 
sired not,  like  former  conquerors,  the  extension  of  his  domin- 
ions, nor  the  glory  of  conquest,  but  the  maintenance  of  peacoy 
and  the  fame  of  having  consolidated  and  aggrandised  the  em- 
Dire,  and  civilised  its  numerous  nations.  He  was  a  warrior 
firom  expediency,  but  a  statesman  from  taste.  He  was  fitted 
to  direct  the  movements  of  an  army,  rather  than  to  lead  them 
on  to  victory.  But  in  the  arts  of  peace  he  was  at  once  the 
example,  the  patron,  and  the  rewarder  of  all  who  promoted 
them. 

The  revenue  of  Augustus,  derived  from  the  provinces, 
must  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  extremely  little,  com* 
pared  with  the  accumulated  revenues  which  had  been  raised 
oy  their  rulers  previously  to  their  subjection  to  Rome.  Many 
causes  had  operated  to  waste,  if  not  wholly  exhaust,  all  the 
resources  of  the  richest  of  the  conquered  countries j  and 
none  perhaps,  except  the  most  barbarous,  was  immediately 
enriched  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the  Romans. 
All  the  money  and  movable  articles  of  value  in  every  coun* 
try,  had  been  generally  seized  by  the  conquerors,  and  carried 
to  Italy ;  and  whatever  was  immovable  was  damaged  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  foreign  soldiers  and  baser  classes  of  the 
respective  communities.  The  number  of  persons  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces  had  increased  to  four  millions  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  men  fit  to  carry  arms.  These,  by  a  law 
adopted  soon  after  by  the  Romans,  who  ceased  to  boast  that 
they  were  the  emancipators  of  mankind  from  slavery  and 
tvrrany,  would  have  claimed  exemption  from  taxation;  hot 
that  law  was  not  long  observed,  and  by  a  new  decree  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  Roman  citizens  in  common  with  oth- 
ers, were  called  to  support  the  state  by  money  or  goods.  Still, 
however,  the  yoke  ot  Rome  pressed  most  severely  on  those 
whom  she  had  reduced,  and  not  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
citizens.  After  her  power  was  dreaded  and  felt  to  be  irresis- 
tible, her  officers  took  possession  of  conquered  countries 
''  without  any  capitulation,  and  considered  not  only  tne  sova*- 
6ignty,  but  the  poperty  likewise  of  the  land  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, as  devolviog  upon  themselves.  They,  in  some  instan- 
ces, seized  on  the  persons  as  well  as  the  cSects  of  the  van- 
quished, and  set  both  to  sale.  They  leased  the  lands  at 
coottderable  quit-rents,  or,  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
wnginal  proprietors,  exacted,  under  the  appellation  of  tithee, 
n  nfths  of  com,  fruit,  and  cattle,  a  proportion  of  tho  prodaoei 


By  diversifying  the  tax,  the  burden  was  made  to  &0  trpoa 
difierent  subjects,  or  was  exacted  from  different  persons,*  and 
by  these  means  the  whole  amount  was  less  easily  computed, 
or  less  sensibly  felt.  The  Romans,  in  continuing  the  taxes 
which  they  found  already  established  in  the  countries  they 
had  conquered,  or  by  imposing  such  new  ones  as  suited  their 
own  character  as  conquerors,  set  examples  of  almost  cTcry 
kind  that  is  known  in  the  history  of  mankind.  They  levieH 
customs  at  seaports,  excises  on  many  articles  of  consumption, 
and  a  considerable  capitation  or  poll  tax,  in  which  they  made 
no  distinction  of  rank  or  fortune.  Those  modes  of  taxation 
already  known  under  the  republic,  and  various  in  different 
provinces,  now  began  to  be  regulated  upon  the  maxims  of  a 
general  policy,  extending  over  the  whole  empire.  Some  of 
Uie  burdens  laid  by  Octavius,  as  that  which  was  imposed  on 
the  value  of  goods  exposed  to  sale,  were  charged  directly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  army,  as  a  fund  for  the  discharge  of  their 
pay,  or  an  immediate  supply  for  their  subsistence  or  clothing, 
and  by  this  sort  of  impropriation  were  unalterably  fixed. 
The  country  where  any  troops  were  quartered,  was  charged 
for  their  use  with  supplies  of  straw,  forage,  carriages,  com, 
bread,  provisions,  ana  even  clothing. '' 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  great  commercial  cities,  Alex- 
andria, Tyre,  and  Carthage,  had  disappeared  with  their  inde- 
pendence, liberty,  and  naval  power.  Commerce  was  more 
equally  distributed,  but  it  scarcely  could  be  said  to  have  a 
chief  seat  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  more  universally  diffused  than  in  former  times,  and  coun- 
tries acquired  distinction  which  had  during  all  past  ages  nerer 
escaped  from  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  The  language, 
the  literature,  and  arts  of  Greece,  had  been  for  two  or  three 
generations  encouraged  by  many  Romans ;  btit  Augustus 
stimulated  all  ranks  not  only  to  imitate,  but,  if  possible,  to 
excel  the  Grecian  race  in  all  mtellectual  accomplishments,  and 
in  every  art  tending  to  the  attainment  of  national  greatness. 
The  professors  of  every  science,  and  practitioners  of  every  art, 
Hocked  to  Rome  in  the  hope  of  distinction  or  wealth ;  and 
the  most  eminent  found  ample  honours  and  rewards.  The 
emperor  recommended  the  introduction  into  all  the  provinces 
of  all  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  his  age,  and  with 
how  much  success  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  ;  for  where  is  the 
country  formerly  subject  to  Rome,  which  contains  not  traces 
of  the  skill,  wisdom,  and  nobleness  of  the  Roman  mind? 
t  Bamber  of  eeatarics,  the  scianee,  the  Utcnthife,  the 
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hws,  the  arts,  the  cnMomi  and  manners  of  Rome,  were  eTerr 
where  admired  and  approved  by  all  who  occupied  the  princh 
pal  stations  and  ofEces  of  influence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  salutary  change  on  the  face  of  society,  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  the  most  remote  regions  oi  the  state. 
was  probably  not  less  than  that  of  Rome,  which  he  is  said 
erophaticjilly  to  have  described  by  a  single  sentence  uttered 
when  he  was  dying ;  ^'I  found  a  city  of  brick,  and  changed 
it  into  marble." 

Though  Augustus  was  not  ambitious  to  enlarge  the  domuH" 
ions  of  the  empire  which  he  ruled,  yet  he  resolutely  main* 
tained  its  integrity.  He  permitted  not  any  of  the  provinces 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  with  impunity.  And  though  he  preferred 
the  sceptre  of  government  to  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  yet  he 
repeatedly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  even  after 
he  had  ascended  the  throne.  On  his  return  to  Rome  from 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  sent  an  army  to  Germany,  another 
to  the  herders  of  Macedon,  and  a  third  into  Spain,  to  quell 
some  commotions,  which  disturbed  these  countries.  Havinff 
settled  the  affairs  of  Italy,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul^and  arran^d 
the  government  Then  he  advanced  into  Spam,  the  interior 
of  which  vTas  not  wholly  subdued.  During  his  residence 
here  he  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  embassy  from  the 
Psarthians,  requesting  him  to  judge  and  decide  on  the  claims 
of  two  competitors,  Phrates  and  Tiridates,  to  the  throne :  in 
return  for  wnich  favour  all  the  Roman  captives  and  tropnies 
taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and  Antony,  were  to  be  re- 
stored without  any  compensation.  He  lefl  the  decision  to  the 
senate,  but  regarded  the  circumstance  with  pleasure  equal  al- 
most to  what  he  would  have  felt  had  he  actually  conquered 
Parthia.  All  the  empire  being  reduced  to  obedience,  Augus- 
tus returned  in  triumph  to  Rome ;  and  to  express  the  joy  oe* 
casioned  by  the  attainment  of  peace  every  where,  the  gates  of 
3anus  were  once  more  shut,  and  a  cofumn  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alps,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of 
forty  nations  or  cantons  who  had  submitted  to  the  Great  An* 
gustns. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  remarkable  attempt  to  con- 
quer a  poweiful  people,  in  this  rei^n,  was  the  commission 
nven  to  Mllus  GhiUus,  proprcator  of  Egypt,  to  invade  Arabia 
Felix,  a  region  celebrated  tor  its  treasurei  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precions  productions,  partly  indigenous  and  partly  imnortsd 
unm  Inoia.  This  expedition  procured  not  even  autnentie 
infermation  concerning  the  state  of  the  country  and  peofde 
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in  the  golf  of  Arabia  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  army  per- 
ished in  the  deserts  from  want  of  water  and  by  disease. 

The  Roman  forces  being  thus  exceedingly  weakened  in 
Egypt,  6andace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  conceived  that  she 
coQid  easily  conquer  that  country,  and  accordingly  iartuded 
it  with  a  Urge  army.  Augustus,  on  receivine  information 
of  this  event,  left  Rome  for  the  East.  But  the  Ethiopians  be- 
ing repulsed  by  Petronius,  the  successor  of  Galius,  tb«  em- 
peror passed  a  considerable  time  in  Sicily,  Greec-e,  Samos, 
md  Syria,  where  he  restorer!  order,  punished  the  reifractory, 
■nd  rewarded  the  most  zealous  advocates  and  adherents  of 
his  government  While  in  Syria,  he  sent  arabasBadors  to 
the  Parthian  kincr  to  demand  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of 
the  late  treaty,  and  the  compliance  of  that  monarch  gave  Au- 
gustus the  opportunity  of  wiping  away,  as  he  pretended,  the 
]PS|Miittd  failures  of  the  Romans  to  conquer  Parthia.  His 
pnde  Was  still  more  flattered  when,  resting  some  time  at  Sa- 
moS)  on  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  honour^l  by  ambassadors 
from  many  remote  nations,  who  were  commissioned  to  c<»- 
gnttulate  him  on  his  signal  prosperity,  and  express  the  solici- 
tnde  of  their  respective  monarchs  to  enjoy  hia  friendship. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  seems  to  have  been  Porus, 
kins'  of  India,  who,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  Greek  languaaie, 
pledged  to  support  him  in  his  rights  and  dignities.  Of  his 
three  ambassadors,  one  of  them,  an  aged  Brahmin,  a€com- 
panied  the  emperor  to  Athens,  where  he  procured  the  ap- 

Silaose  of  the  learned  and  the  admiration  of  the  muhitUKley  by 
isplaying  the  perfection  of  his  Brahminical  philosophy,  by 
volantftrily  destroying  his  life  by  fire  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  court     He  prepared  a  funeral  pile,  set  it  on  fire  and 
threvr  himself  into  the  fiames.     The  following  inscription 
WftS  engraved  on  his  tomb:  "Here  lies  Tamarus  or  Tar- 
manechegas,  an  Indian  of  Burgosa,  who,  in  the  manner  of 
his  jconntry,  ended  his  days  by  a  voluntary  death. "     Than 
diis  act,  the  proud  philosopner  and  priest  could  have  scarcely 
resorted  to  any  method  by  which  he  might  more  certainly 
acquire  fttme  in  that  age ;  for  suicide  was  universally  prac- 
tised hy  those  who  boasted  of  philosophy,  patriotism  or  aero- 
ism,  when  ther  despaired  of  liberty  or  preservation  from  sb- 
tery.    Thev  nad  no  principle  capable  of  sustaining  their 
ssiAds  in  ij^viersity^  nor  an^  correct  apprehetisioix  of  their 
irelatien  to  God  and  an  invisible  world*    Nor  did  the  mnhi* 
nte  sBHmia  m^rv  honottv^b  idets  tf  th«  <8Ni»t»t^ei  a^ 
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jtfK  views  of  tkeif  own  nature.  No  generatioa  of  the  hn- 
mna  race  had  ever  appeared  more  destitute  of  enlightened 
religious  moral  principles,  or  more  demoralized  in  conduct, 
than  that  of  Augustus  History  largely  illustrates  and  con* 
firms  the  awful  statements  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  moral  degeneracy  and  degradation 
of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  To  preserve  such  a  race 
from  entire  destruction,  the  most  perfect  system  of  despotic 
ffOTerment  was  indispensable ;  and  happily  it  was  provided 
ij  Divine  providence. 

The  coercive  power  established  by  Augustus  was  probably 
the  greatest  that  mankind  had  ever  wimessed.     Three  fleett 
wmre  appointed  to  protect  the  coast,  that  piracy  might  be  pre- 
"vented,  the  supply  of  provisions  for  Italy  secured,  and  nee- 
dom  oi  commerce  maintained.     *'  One  neet  was  stationed  at 
Ravenna,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf ;  one  at  Forum 
Julii,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula ;  and  a  third  at 
Misenom,  the  principal  promontory  or  headland  of  Campania. 
Besides  these,  there  were  numbers  of  armed  vessels  destined 
to  ply  in  all  the  ffulfs  and  navigable  rivers  throughout  the 
empire*     The  ordinary  military  establishment 'consisted  of 
about  five-and-forty  legions,  besides  cavalry  and  city  and  pro- 
vincial troops.     The  whole,  reckoning  each  legion,  with  its 
attendants  and  officers,  at  six  thousand  men,  and  making  a 
reasonahle  allowance  for  cavalry,  may  have  amounted  to 
three  hundred  thousand.      Of  the  manner  in  which  this 
army  was  distributed,  the  following  particulars  only  are  men- 
tioned :  on  the  Rhine,  there  were  stationed  eight  legions ;  on 
the  Danube,  two  ;  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  four ;  in  Spain, 
three ;  in  Africa,  in  Egypt,  in  Mysia,  and  Dalmatia,  each 
two  legions :  in  the  city  were  nine,  or,  according  to  DtherSi 
ten  cohorts,  in  the  capacity  of  guards,  or  prsetonan  bands  to 
attend  the  person  of  the  emperor ;  and,  together  with  these, 
three  cohorts  of  a  thousand  men  each,  intended  as  a  city 
watch,  to  be  employed  in  preserving  the  peace,  in  extinguish- 
ing fires,  and  in  suppressmg  any  other  occasional  disorder.  ^ 
For  the  further  security  of  the  empire,  considerable  terri- 
tories on  the  frontier,  which  might  have  been  easi/v  occupied 
by  the  Roman  arms  were  suffered  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  allies,  dependant  princes,  or  free  cities  and  republican 
Mates,  who,  owins'  their  safety  to  the  support  of  the  Roman 
power,  formed  a  Kind  of  barrier  against  its  enemies,  were 
I'igita^t  to  observe,  and  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  in- 
^WMJen^anA  were  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman  ar 
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miet,  and  to  support  them  with  stores  and  provisions  as  oft  at 
they  had  occasion  to  act  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  repub- 
lic had  ever  cuhivated  such  alliances  with  powers  that  were 
contiguous  to  the  place  of  their  operations ;  and  frequently,  af- 
ter having  made  the  defence  of  their  ally  the  pretence  of  a 
war,  and  after  having  availed  themselves  of  his  assistance, 
they,  upon  occasion  of  some  breach  or  quarrel,  added  the  ally 
himself  to  the  conquest  which  he  had  assisted  them  to  make. 
The  same  policy  which  had  been  useful  in  acquiring  the  do- 
minion of  so  great  an  empire,  was  still  employed  for  its  safety. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  kings  of  Mauritania,  of  the 
Bosphorus,  of  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Armenia,  of  Cappado- 
cia,  Comma gn6,  Galatia,  and  Pamphilia,  with  Paphlagonia, 
Colchis,  and  Judea,  together  with  the  republican  states  of 
Rhodes,  Cy  rene,  Pisidia,  and  Lycia,  acted,  under  the  denom* 
ination  of  allies,  as  advanced  parties  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire,  and,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  a  powerful  sup- 
port, were  ready  to  withstand  every  enemy  by  whom  their 
own  peace,  or  that  of  the  Romans,  was  likely  to  be  disturbed.'' 

Augustus  assumed  every  title  of  office  to  which  powers 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  was  attached.  He  declined  the  title  ot 
pontifex  maximus,  or  chief  priest,  till  the  death  of  the  deposed 
triumvir  Lepidus,  on  whom  it  had  been  conferred.  But  hav- 
ing received  it,  he,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  immediately  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  the  office.  One  of  these  was  attention 
to  the  calendar.  He  corrected  a  gross  mistake  which  had 
been  permitted  for  more  than  thirty  years,  or  from  the  date  of 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Cesar.  Every  third 
year,  instead  of  every  fourth,  had  been  reckoned  a  leap  year, 
and  twelve  days  had  been  inserted  instead  of  nine,  so  that  the 
Roman  year  had  advanced  three  days  more  than  it  ought  To 
correct  this  error,  the  emperor  ^'ordered  first,  that  for  the  twelve 
ensuing  years  there  should  be  no  leap-year ;  and  secondly,  that, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  twelve  years,  the  leap-years 
should  thenceforth  be  made  every  fourth  year ;  by  which  means, 
the  three  superadded  days  being  thrown  out,  and  the  leap-years 
fixied  in  their  true  terms,  according  to  Julius  Cesar's  institution, 
the  form  of  this  year  has  ever  since  been  regularly  observed,  and 
was  long,  under  the  name  of  the  old  style,  in  use  among  as." 
The  month  of  August  received  its  name  at  this  time  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  gave 
hia  name  to  the  month  of  July. 

Augustus  survived  not  only  his  able  confidential  f^iendii. 

~~*        and  Mseenas.  but  also  almost  every  ittditidqil 
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whom  he  sincerely  or  tenderly  loved,  except  his  wife  LivlA, 
who  was  the  secret  instrument  of  his  roost  intense  sufferings, 
and  more  undisguised ly  the  principal  author  of  inexpressive 
misery  to  the  whole  empire.  She  captivated  his  affections  at 
the  time  that  he  had  attained  the  supremacy  in  Rome ;  and 
though  she  was  then  wife  of  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  one  of 
the  most  deserving  nobles  of  Italy,  and  had  borne  him  a  son, 
and  was  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  with  a  second,  yet,  from 
choice  or  compulsion,  she  left  her  husband,  and  was  married 
to  Augustus,  whose  will  no  one  dared  resist.  That  he  might 
enjoy  her,  he  divorced  his  second  wife,  a  relation  of  Pompey, 
whom  he  had  taken  merely  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes. 
Li  via  had  no  children  to  the  emperor.  He  treated  her  two 
sons,  named  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 
The  eldest  was  the  mother's  favourite,  and  she  seems  to  have 
spent  her  life  in  a  series  of  intrigues  to  secure  him  the  throne ; 
and  to  her  skilful  devices  or  diabolical  arts,  history  traces  the 
death  of  every  individual  who  had  any  plausible  pretensions 
to  succeed  Augustus,  by  either  exposure  of  them  to  the  danger 
of  war,  or  by  assassination  or  poison.  And,  indeed,  the 
dread  that  the  emperor  during  his  last  illness  should  designate 
another  to  succeed  him,  is  said  to  have  impelled  her  to' hasten 
his  death  by  poison.  If  ever  he  loved  Tiberius,  it  is  certain 
that  he  alternately  hated  or  feared  him  from  the  time  that  he 
reached  manhood,  and  that  justly,  for  scarcely  could  any  one 
discover  himself  more  destitute  of  moral  excellence,  or  more 
regardless  of  the  welfare  of  the  human  race,  than  he  did 
through  life,  and  especially  after  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
Rome,  on  the  exit  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14. 

We  deem  it  inexpedient  to  relate  many  events  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  dignified  by  the  senate,  Pater 
Patriate  the  father  of  his  country ;  because  they  apparently 
neither  affected  the  relative  position  or  extent  of  the  empire, 
nor  produced  any  material  or  conspicuous  change  on  the 
moral  or  religious  aspect  of  society.  Peace  prevailed  gen- 
erally in  all  the  provinces ;  and  the  few  insurrections  which 
disturbed  the  public  repose  brought  tenfold  vengeance  on  the 
authors;  Thus  the  characteristics  of  the  "  fourth  kingdom"  ap- 
peared equally  distinct  and  prominent  under  its  imperial, 
u  under  its  republican  form  of  administration ;  the  nameless 
heast  was  still  "  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  stron^^elceedingly : 
and  it  had  great  teeth :  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and 
•damped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of  it."  This  is  illustrated  by 
^s  desdl  of  war  by  Drotus  and  TiUriti*,  ttill  to  headtvnsd 
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.l*y  tthhoQgh  the  most  interesting  of  them  were  perfonned  in 
t^  time  of  Augustus.  The  Roman  beast  still  trode  in  the 
paths  and  adopted  the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  all  the 
beasts  which  were  before  it  Accordingly,  tJiough  the  policy 
of  Augustus  led  him,  till  he  had  crushed  all  opposers  under 
his  feet,  to  retain  ail  the  simplicity  of  dress  and  manners  of 
J  the  ancient  republican  sreat  officers  of  state,  insomuch  that  he 
lived  in  the  common  edifice  of  a  senator,  was  jddressed  by 
the  simple  name  of  Cesar,  mixed  freely  with  the  senators  and 
citizens,  and  encouraged  the  females  of  his  family  to  afTectthe 
virtue  of  admired  matrons,  and  to  fabricate  witn  their  own 
haads  his  dress,  yet  he  latterly  assumed  almost  all  the  magni- 
ficence, grandeur,  and  dignity  of  Oriental  despots.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  established  the  entire  apparatus  of  Asiatic  and 
Grecian  idolatry,  and  gloried  in  being  the  priest  of  Jupiter. 
Nor  was  he  slow  to  patronise  the  language,  literature,  aits, 
and  customs,  for  which  Greece  was  celebrated  iibove  all  na- 
tions. 

All  the  large  and  numerous  provinces,  not  excepting  the 
most  remote,  were  so  effectually  united  under  one  head,  that 
the  empire  appeared  as  if  it  were  but  a  small  kingdom,  whose 
extremities  felt  the  presence  of  its  monarch  almost  as  sensibly 
as  it  was  felt  at  the  seat  of  royalty.  Compared  with  all  past 
ages,  the  intercourse  between  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient 
world  may  be  said  to  have  been  now  full  v  opened.  The  seas 
coukl  be  traversed  without  dread  of  the  fierceness  and  savage 
barbarity  of  lawless  mariners;  and  the  finest  and  noblest 
roads  conducted  the  traveller  into  the  interior  regions  not  only 
of  the  civilized,  but  also  of  the  rudest*  kingdoms.  Ruined 
towns  were  restored  to  more  than  their  former  beauty  and 
comfort  I  and  many  new  towns  rose  to  excel  them  in  gtan- 
deur.  Everywhere  fortresses  appeared  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants and  their  property.  The  as'riculturist  cultivated  his 
lands  in  hope ;  the  shepherd  cheered  his  spirits  by  the  melody 
of  his  pipe ;  and  the  poor  peasant  gladly  shared  of  the  abun- 
dance of  earth's  variea  fruits.  Every  man  sat  in  peace  under 
his  vine  or  fig  tree;  or  if  oppressed  by  unreasonable  and 
wicked  men,  he  could  appeal  to  laws,  which  were,  on  the 
whole,  just  and  equitable ;  and  if  he  was  one  of  the  millions 
of  Roman  citizens,  when  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  ordi- 
nary judges,  he  was  privileged  to  carry  his  cause  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  great  Cesar,  whose  highest  boost  was  to  execute 
justice  without  partiality.  Interchanffe  of  thought,  aenti* 
meiits,  nod  eoatomSy  wertnot  subjected  to  more  restrictions 
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than  die  prodaetioDS  of  tba  soil,  or  those  of  human  inrentutr 
and  bkiur.  Aurastus  was  not  the  enemy  of  freedom  oi 
speech ;  he  conceived  that  it  was  too  much  to  deny  it  to  those 
who  were  deprived  of  liberty  of  action,  beyond  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  law.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  diflfusion  of 
knowledge.  Education  was  countenanced ;  seats  of  science 
and  learning  multiplied ;  the  pen  of  the  historian  and  poet 
aspired  to  the  fame  of  wisdom ;  and  the  wise  and  learned 
were  considered  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  received  the 
honours  of  the  state.  The  rich  and  melodious  language  of 
subjugated  Greece,  and  its  wisdom  and  arts,  were  pre^rred 
by  the  conquerors  to  their  own  noblest  achievements. 

Thus  all  things  contributed  to  elevate  the  intellectual  nature 
and  dififnity  of  mankind,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  widest 
dissemmation  of  the  heavenly  truth  which  was  about  to  de* 
scend  to  guide  every  man's  steps,  who  chose  not  to  be  the 
dupe  or  suive  of  error,  to  the  sanctuary  of  peace,  purity,  and 
pure  felicity ;  that  the  proj^eeic  song  might  resound  through 
every  land,  and  its  echo  return  to  fill  Jerusalem  with  joy. 

"Tlie  nee  that  longf  in  darkness  pined  have  seen  a  glonous  lifflit ; 
The  people  dwell  in  day  who  dwelt  in  death's  Burrounding  night. 
To  hail  thy  rise,  thou  better  Son !  the  gath'ringr  nations  come 
JoyoQSy  as  when  the  reapen  bear  the  harvest  treasures  home. 
His  name  shall  be  the  Prince  of  Peace,  for  evermore  adored. 
The  Wonderful,  the  Counsellor,  the  great  and  mighty  Lord. 
His  pow'r  increasing  still  shall  spread,  his  reign  no  end  shall  know  ; 
Jastioe  shall  gnaid  his  throne  aboye»  and  peace  abound  below." 

No  reader,  accustomed  to  reflection,  can,  we  presume, 
calmly  survey  the  prominent  events  in  the  history  ot  the  Ro* 
mans,  and  hesitate  'to  conclude  that  this  ancient  race  were 
granted  the  opportunity,  which  the  Orientals  and  the  Grecians 
had  long  enjoyed,  to  know  the  divine  revelations  communi- 
cated to  the  Jews,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  require- 
ments  of  the  true  religion.  Did  not  the  Romans  transfer  the 
gods,  the  philosophy,  the  arts,  and  even  the  amusements^  as 
as  well  as  riches  and  vices  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  to 
the  western  division  of  the  empire?  Dia  they  not,  then,  im- 
port the  Hebrew  and  Greek  copies  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Were 
none  of  these  seen  by  them  in  all  their  journeys  through 
Judea  and  other  re^ons  filled  with  Jews  ?  Were  not  many 
Jews  resident  in  Rome?  Are  we  not  informed  that  they 
were  among  the  most  conspicuous  mourners  over  the  melan- 
choly death  of  Julius  Cesar  ?  Both  he  and  Augustus  con- 
ftrred  on  the  Jewish  nation  special  privileges,  and  accepted 
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fiom  them  many  expreaBions  of  their  gntJtade.    Blight  Amy 
not  then  have  procured  the  Sacred  Book,  examined,  and 
judged  its  claims  to  be  the  production  of  infallible  wudom, 
and  the  exclusive  c^uide  to  immortality  ?      The  Jews  every 
where  confessed  their  belief  in  the  divine  origin  of  these 
writings,  and  avowed  themselves  the  worshippers  of  the  One 
Qod.     Every  seventh  day  they  publicly  adored  him  in  their 
synagogues,  read  his  oracles  in  the  Hebrew  languaflne.  which 
was  easily  learned,  or  in  the  Greek,  very  genenJJy  under- 
stood.    They  were,  indeed,  not  in  general  admirers  of  pagan 
learning,  nor  tolerant  of  pagan  gods :  they  were  not,  perhaps, 
remarkable  for  any  superiority  of  mind  or  manners  in  that 
age ;  their  religion  was  exclusive,  it  admitted  no  rival  to  the 
Deity  in  his  worship,  it  sanctioned  no  impurity  in  his  service  ] 
they  veiled  its  benevolent  character  by  their  bigotry:   hot 
whatever  they  were,  they  still  are  acknowledged  to  have  kept 
the  holy  books  uncorrupted,  and  to  them  every  one  sincerely 
desirous  of  truth  ought  to  have  had  recourse,  to  learn  what 
was  the  religion  which  distinguished  the  Jews  from  all  na* 
tions.      Many  Romans  thus  wisely  acted,  and  not  a  few  re-* 
ceived  as  divine  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
That  these  comprised  not  the  Romans  most  celebrated  for 
talents,  learning,  genius,  or  taste,  will  excite  no  one's  wonder, 
who  knows  that  this  exalted  class  of  the  human  race  have,  in 
all  a|^es,  generally  deemed  themselves  too  wise  to  submit  to  a 
religion  that  demands  them  to  resign  their  judgments  to  the 
authority  of  the  Creator,  and  to  renounce  every  object  which 
He  pronounces  unworthy  of  the  honourable  and  pure  ambi- 
tion of  an  intelligent  being,  who  only  enters  in  this  world  on 
a  life  which  remains  to  be  matured  through  eternity,  and  to 
advance  unceasingly  in  the  invisible  world,  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  exceUence  and  hapiness,  or  of  demoralization  and 
wretchedness. 

The  most  memorable  and  eternally  important  event  in  the 
annals  of  this  world  transpired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  in  the  748th  year  of  Rome,  and  2348 
years  after  the  Deluge ;  for  this  is  calculated  to  be  the  date  of 
the  BmTH  OF  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Messiah,  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  But  this  illustrious  event  will  come  more  pro- 
perly to  be  noticed  in  our  section  co  the  Rise  of  the  Fifth 
Empire. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HEROD  THE,  GREAT,  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


The  tmth  of  Divine  Revelation  and  of  Christianity  re- 
<{uired  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  a  national  organisa* 
tiOD,  possessed  of  uncontrolled  liberty  to  observe  the  laws, 
religious  institutions,  and  customs  established  by  Moses.     All 
the  prophets  had  announced  that  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour  of 
ail  nations  was  to  descend  from  the  race  of  Abraham  by 
Isaac,  distinguish  'himself  from  every  other  human  being, 
by  perfect  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  demonstrate, 
by  his  burning  zeal  for  these  laws,  and  consummate  wisdom 
and  goodness  in  explaining  and  enforcing  them,  that  he  was 
worthy  to  succeed  his  ancestor  David,  <<  the  man  according 
to  God's  own  heart,''  on  the  throne  of  the  chosen  people.    In 
order  to  his  being  thus  manifested,  it  was  indispensaole  that 
the  Jews  should  reside  in  their  own  land,  sacredly  keep  their 
national  register,  maintain  the  external  observance  of  the  va- 
rious rites  of  worship  enjoined  by  the  Qod  of  their  fathers, 
and,  to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  that  they  should  retain  an 
independent  national  legislation,  till  the  Messiah  appeared,  to 
^  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to 
njftke  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy."     Re- 
flect, then,  on  the  exigencies  of  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time 
when  Herod  assumed  the  entire  government  of  their  nation, 
>Qd  you  will  perceive  that  he  was  a  most  appropriate  instru- 
inent  to  effect  their  preservation  from  the  national  dependence 
on  a  foreign  legislator,  and  from  utter  ruin,  which  they  had 
sufficient  reason  to  apprehend,  either  of  which  results  would 
have  frustrated  the  prophetic  word.     They  had  completely 
thrown  themselves  into  tne  hands  of  the  Parthiana,  the  only 
p^ple  who  dared  set  bounds  to  Roman  ambition.   The  power 
of  this  people,  however  to  repeLthe  arms  of  the  Romans, 
evidently  extended   not  west  of  the  Euphrates  for  they  had 
*^yiudlen  before  them  when  they  ventured  to  leaye  th«it 


own  fierjr  doiexts,  and  oontend  with  die  Romans  in  aakibn 
and  cttltifaled  regions.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  suppeoed 
or  expected  that  uie  Jews  could  long  find  eafety  tinder  the 
shade  of  P&rthia,  nor  that  the  Romans  should  suflfer  them 
to  remain  in  alliance  with  their  most  formidable  enemy.  Nev- 
ertheless, Antigottua,  king  of  Judea,  oonfided  in  Parthian 
promises,  regarded  by  their  authors  as  the  mere  breath  of  th^ 
mouth,  and  braved  the  mighty  power  of  Rome ;  and  hia 
subjects  generally  approred  of  his  purpoee,  for  they  cher- 
ished implacable  hatred  of  Herod,  whom  the  Romans  pat- 
ronised. But,  had  the  Pftrthians  been  faithful  to  AntigonoS} 
iaevilabb  destruction  seemed  the  certain  and  speedy  dMEiny 
of  the  Jews  and  their  king.  They  had  provoked,  fe»  th!e 
highest  possible  degree,  the  pride  and  revenge  of  the  Ra* 
mans,  and  the  time  was  pest  when  they  boasted  in  treating 
with  leniency  those  who  had  thus  exasperated  their  wralh. 
If  Herod  had  not  interposed  between  them,  Antony  would 
assuredly  not  only  have  conquered  the  Jews,  but  also  reduced 
their  country  to  a  Roman  province,  and  sufcgected  them  to 
Roman  laws,  or  utteriy  destroyed  the  nation,  by  selling  aM 
ranks  for  slaves^ 

Herod  was  characterised  by  qualities  peculiarly  fiitmghte 
to  acquire  and  exercise  influence  over  his  political  superiors 
and  dependants.  Though  selfishness  regulated  every  roOve^ 
ment  <i  his  soul,  and  every  scheme  and  action  of  his  lif^ 
yet  he  was  capable  of  exhibiting  the  most  striking  and  the 
most  decisive  appearances  of  disinterested  and  unalteraUe 
friendship,  and  the  most  ardent  patriotism.  He  risked  all, 
not  excepdng  his  life,  for  the  interests  of  his  friends,  whSe 
there  was  tfe  least  nrobability  that  they  couki  promote  his 
ambitious  views  ;  ana  he  hesitated  not  to  give  all,  and  prom- 
ise all)  to  those  whom  he  had  reason  to  consider  able  to  pro> 
mote  the  welfare,  or  increase  the  number  of  his  subjecta 
These  indications  of  an  uncommon  boldness,  generosity,  and 
liberality  of  spirit,  maybe  traced  in  hie  early  history,  slightiy 
reviewed  in  Chap  U.,  but  they  were  much  more  conspic* 
uotts  durinff  his  reign.  While,  however,  he  disjdayed  an 
apparent  nobleness  of  soul  that  commanded  the  esteem  and 
admiration  of  the  great,  in  so  much  that  Aus^usius  remarked 
of  him,  that  his  soul  was  too  great  for  his  kmgdom  ;  to  pro- 
care  means  to  make  this  display,  he  could,  without  painful 
emotioa,  violate  every  principle  of  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
or  compassion.  Thus  the  historian  remarks,  that  when 
Qeiod  obtained  the  thn»e  ef  Jerusalem,  he  oftoed  aU  the 


Mid  mi  yrmavs  jeireb  to  be  max  to  hit  pahce ;  pal  ip 
f  Mth  UMty-five  of  the  chief  tupporters  of  the  lale  kiiiff,  and 
•eised  their  estates  ;  and,  lest  any  thing  valuable  should  ea* 
cape  him,  be  placed  guards  at  each  gate,  to  exanune  all  who 
went  out  of  the  city,  and  to  search  even  the  dead  bodies  cav* 
tied,  to  their  gravea  The  consequence  was,  that  the  inhab* 
Hanta  were  redueed  to  poverty,  and  were  ezceedinffly.de* 
preasod  from  the  dread  of  famine,  owing  to  its  being  the  sab- 
Datie  jrear,  when  they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped.  Their  feet 
iDgs  or  sufferings  were  nothing  to  him  ;  he  was  satisfied  on 
acocuring  suiHcieot  wealth  to  gratify  the  avariciousoess  of  the 
Roman  officers,  and  to  reward  the  soldiers,  efflpeciaUy  tha 
Boman  army,  who  had  made  him  master  of  the  Jews. 

During  fully  the  first  six  years  of  his  rei^,  he  scarcely 
tottld  view  his  throne  or  dominion  secure,  chiefly  on  accooat 
of  the  machinations  and  political  maneuvres  of  Alexandea, 
his  mother*in-law,  and  uleopatia,  queen  of  Egypt,  females 
who  regarded  him  as  the  princinil  barrier  to  the  varied  aad 
numerous  schemes  for  aggianaisement  suggested  by  their 
restless  ambition.  The  former  aspired  to  s£ure  in  the  gov*' 
emment  of  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  her  young  soa 
Aristobttlus ;  and  she  employed  every  means  at  her  con^ 
mand  to  prevail  on  Herod  to  raise  him  to  the  office  of  higb* 
priest.  This  high  office  had  been  conferred  on  Ananeli]S,aD 
obscure  priest  This  individual  seems  to  have  had  no  other 
claims  to  the  dignity  than  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  H^rod : 
and  it  aeemed  an  outrage  on  all  that  was  sacred  that  he  ahoim 
occupy  the  most  sacred  office,  to  which  none  had  so  many 
claims  as  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  the  late  king  and  high- 
priest  But  Herod  well  knew  that  his  mothei^in-law  might, 
and  possibly  would,  with  almost  equal  plausibility  of  argsb* 
meat,  demand  the  throne  for  her  son.  To  justify  ms  refinai 
of  her  request,  he  reminded  her  that  Aristobnlns  was  not  of 
age,  for  he  was  not  eighteen  years  old.  Baft  on  learning 
that  she  had  procured  the  intercession  of  Cleopatra  with 
Antony,  lest  he  should  provoke  him  to  anger,  he  conqidied 
with  her  persevering  soticitations.  He,  however,  no  sooner 
observed  that  all  ranks  of  the  Jews  were  transported  with 
joy  on  beholding  Anstobulus  clothed  in  the  spieadid  dress 
of  the  high-priest,  and  performing  with  propriety  the  func- 
tk>ns  of  his  holy  office,  than  he  resolved  on  nis  death.  Tins 
ha  affected  atajirivate  feast ;  for  while  the  guests  wsfretiBtha 
iateraal  of  Asanng,  at  his  suggestion,  lateshing  tiMmselaaB 
If  tailing  hsA-pond,  hit  anusHotsa  aueeaeM.  in.d 


^beywBk.  Hk deaA  Hgrod  rcpwiented  m m Hoilnyuif  «^ 
cideiit,  assttmed  the*  aspect  of  a  deep  moomer,  Irnned  the 
3^ath  with  eztraordioary  nutgnificence,  and  ofdered  a  ^len- 
did  moDument  to  be  raised  to  his  memory.  Vain  were  hii 
aits  to  conceal  his  murderous  dence  and  deed.  Aleiasdra 
aa^rly  sought  revenge  ;  and  Cleopatra  the  more  readily  lis- 

*  tened  to  her  complaints  from  her  aident  desire  to  oblaia  pos- 
session of  Judea.  She  prevailed  on  Antony  to  snmmoo 
Herod  before  him,  to  answer  the  accusation  of  murder  fanmgbt 
against  him.  By  a  large  present  or  bribe,  Herod  porehased 
the  favour  of  the  judge,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  'erime  of 
which  all  were  conscious  that  he  was  guiky,  and  none  mors 
than  himself.  This  seems  clear  from  an  act  which  is  as- 
cribed to  him  at  this  time,  from  which  aroee  his  future  most 
•zquisite  sorrows  and  most  guilty  Crimea  He  had  only  iaiot 
hopes  of  escaping  the  puniukment  of  death  on  this  occasion ; 
and  this  induced  him  before  proceeding  to  Antony,  to  intrut 
his  beloved  queen  Mariamne,  to  the  care  of  his  uncle  Jo- 
seph, with  strict  injunctions  to  put  her  to  death,  should  he  be 
sentenced  to  die,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
Romans.  This  secret  order  Joseph  is  said  to  have  divulged 
to  the  queen  ;  and  from  this  time,  if  not  before,  she  never 
showed  affection  for  Herod.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  Jo- 
seph had  betrayed  his  trust,  he  ascribed  it  to  his  illicit  love  o( 
the  queen,  and  he  not  only  punished  him  v^ith  death,  but  ad- 
mitted the  demon  of  jealousy  to  fix  his  residence  in  his  soul, 
so  that  he  had  no  peace  while  she  lived,  and,  by  causing  her 

^  l9  be  murdered,  ne  rendered  his  future  life  inezpieBsibly 
wretched. 

Elated  doubtless  as  he  was  to  escape  at  once  death  and 
degradation,  he  had  silently  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  richest  districts  of  his  country, — that  belonging  to  Jeri- 
cho, which  Antony  had  bestowed  on  Cleopatra.  ThiB  dis- 
trict was  remarkable  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its 
palm-trees,  and  for  its  balm,  which  was  celebrated  all  over 
the  ancient  world.  On  her  passing  through  Judea,  from 
Syria,  Herod  entertained  her  magnificently,  gave  her  rieh 

5 resents,  engaged  to  give  her  the  annual  tribute  of  two  hoo- 
red  talents  for  Jericho,  and  accompanied  her  to  Pelnsiufo* 
But  so  insecure  seemed  his  throne  at  this  time,  that  be 
strongly  fortified  Massada,  and  placed  in  it  ten  thousand 
troops,  with  a  complete  supply  of  provisions,  that  it  migb^ 
«flbid  han  an  asylum,  should  Cleopatra  aooeeed  in  p^ 
Astooy  to  dispoassss  him  of  Jpden.    VMefir 


nigkt  be  Herod's  thotigte  of  Antony,  be  proved  fiddiivl  to 
him  almost  to  tbe  last  moments  of  that  able,  profligate,  and 
inconsiderate  soldier.     That  Herod  perceived  his  luin  cer- 
tain if  he  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  of  Cleo- 
patra, no  one  can  doubt  who  believes  that  he  proposed  to 
give  him  all  the  protection  and  aid  of  money  and  forces 
whicb  his  kingdom  could  afibrd,  on  condition  that  he  put 
her  to  death.     Antony  rejected  his  advice,  but  entreated  him 
to  employ  the  large  army  which  he  had  raised  to  aseist  him 
against  Octavius,  in  subduing  Arabia  whose  king  had  de- 
clined to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  on  him.     Accordingly^ 
while  Antony  proceeded  to  fignt  against  Octavius,  Herod  ad- 
vanced into  Arabia,  and  after  several  sanguinary  battles, 
completely  conquered  that  country,  and  appointed  a  deputy 
to  govern  it  in  his  own  name.     During  these  wars,  the  signs 
of  the  Divine  displeasure  with  the  chosen  people  were  fear- 
fully manifested.     Besides  the  many  thousands    slain    in 
battle,  Judea  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  earthquake,  in  which 
about  thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  immense 
number  of  flocks  perished.     Herod  spake  of  this  as  a  ca- 
lamity common  to  man,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  his 
soldiers  from  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  relation  in  which 
their  nation  stood  towards  God.     While,  however,  Herod 
triumphed  in  Arabia,  his  situation  became  most  critical,  in 
consequence  of  the  total  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actium.     This 
event  was  no  sooner  known  to  him,  than  he  directed  all  his 
thoughts  to  devise  means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Octavius. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  though  he  remained  the  avowed 
friend  of  Antony,  yet  he  secretly  sent  troops  to  stren^en 
the  forces  of  Q.  Dedius,  whom  Augustus  had  appointed 
governor  of  Syria,  and  prepared  to  sail  to  Rhod^  to  pro^ 
cure  if  possible  an  interview  with  Augustus,  while  he  so> 
journed  m  that  island. 

Previous  to  his  leaving  Jerusalem,  Herod  was  guilty  of 
the  atrocious  crime  of  murdering  the  aged  Hyrcanus,  his 
lather's  principal  friend,  his  own  father-in-iaw  and*  constant 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  his  honour  and  his  life.  Few 
persons  have  experienced  freater  vicissitudes  of  life  than  this 
▼snerable  prince.  He  had  long  held  the  high-priest's  office, 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  of  which  he  was  deprived  by 
bis  unnatural  brother,  and  v^as  afterwards  restored  by  Pomr 
psy.  After  occupying  it  fortj  years,  he  vras  taken  prisomv 
uy  the  PiiTthians ;  and  in  his  captivity  was  eiahed  tar  Up 
<«M|Beror%  nd  «mthnswslica%  loved  oy  a  gieet  nnsMt^eir 


Jmb  wHo  iwtk  in  Purtkk.  Hartd,  afywhinwft  Ihn*^ 
PMhitat  might  attempt  to  recover  for  him  iiis  kiagdam, 
employed  every  device  to  get  him  wholly  in  hie  power.  By 
many  profesaioos^  and  tokeivs  of  gmteful  reooUoctioB  of  the 
favours  which  he  had  received  from  htm,  and  of  ardent 
daaiie  to  repay  them,  he  prevailed  on  thia  aged  pnBce  to 
retam  to  his  own  land.  Herod  loaded  ham  with  hoooim; 
btt^  viewing  him  aa  almost  the  only  one  alive  who  had 
claima  on  the  throne  of  Jndea,  that  he  might  remove  him 
oot  of  the  way,  he  {Nreteoded  to  have  detected  him  of  Ueaaoo, 
and  punished  him  with  death  in  hia  eightieth  year. 

On  being -admitted  into  the  presence  of  Octavkifl^  he  at- 
snmed  all  &e  dignky  and  manner  of  a  king,  exceot  the  we 
of  the  diadem,  frankly  and  fully  enumerated  the  many 
proofr  which  he  had  given  Antony  of  his  fidelity,  and  hum- 
nly  ofiered  to  tmnsler  front  him  to  Octavius  his  fidelity  and 
services.  The  truth  of  his  statement  was  douhtleaa  known 
to  the  conqueror,  and  his  candour  conciliated  his  £sivour. 
Odaviua  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  and  promised  to 
honour  him  as  a  friend.  He  instantly  returned  in  trinmDh 
to  Jndea,  and  'diligently  prepared  to  receive  Octavius,  who 
proposed  to  march  through  Judea  into  Egypt  When  be 
amved  at  Ptolemais,  Herod  met  him,  feasted  him  with  great 
magnificence,  presented  him  with  eight  hundred  talents,  and 
<»ther  most  valuable  gifts,  amply  supplied  his  troops  with  pro- 
visions, and  accompanied  him  to  Pelusium.  He  displayed 
equal  greatness  of  soul  for  the  honour  of  Augustus,  on  the 
retara  of  that  great  prince  from  Egypt,  and  received  from 
hka  the  strongest  testimonies  of  his  regard,  for  he  presented 
him  with  four  thousand  Gauls  who  had  been  the  guards  of 
Claopetia,  aad  restored  to  him  ail  the  towns  and  diatiicts  of 
Jwlea  which  Antony  had  granted  to  the  queen  of  Egypt. 

Jehovah  claimed  Judea  as  his  peculiar  land ;  and,  as  its  su- 
preme King,  he  called  every  one  who  occupied  the  throne  to 
act  as  his  deputy.  How  un woithy  Herod  was  of  this  dignity, 
his  whole  life  testified.  It  is  not  therefore  snrpiisinff,  that 
the  higher  he  rose  as  a  monarch,  the  more  wretched  he  be- 
came as  a  man.  The  wrath  of  Heaven  was  upon  him.  His 
sister  Sakime  appears  to  have  held  a  high  place  in  his  esteciH 
atid  confidence,  and  to  have  been  distinguished  by  the  great 
^alants.and  ambition  which  characterised  her  iamily*    &be 

•asd  to  direct  or  control  all  her  brother's  counsels ;  sod 

haps  h0 apenly  seloQied  no<>ne  hr  a  friend  wl^ifim  s^ dii 


am 

-iSkm  mmj  liMrftiMagwDcf MMthitf  Qf fcjpiuMPliWfi 
die  hMmtiuil  priaoan  Marianiiie  wm  the  cbUd  fili^lMl  $(4^ 
.adomioB  and  love,  and  boBoured  as  bis  queeD,  ipd  .«^  4iiB 
•eeomt  Salome  sedulously  deraed  her  ruia.  The  excels  of 
^  lote  for  Maxiamne  gendered  strong  jealousy ;  apd  S«h^ 
nuBS,  vhom  he  had  appouited  to  protect  her  during  his  ab- 
MBoe  at  Rhodes,  with  an  injunction  similar  to  that  which  -be 
had  given  his  uncle  Joseph  on  a  like  occasion,— to  put  his  ^- 
mify  10  daath  should  he  not  return,  speedily  fell  a  yicUm  to 
-Ui  suspicion.  His  injustice  and  cruelty  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  his  virtuous  queen.  She  treated  him  with  cont(einpC : 
•vrhieli  conduct  he  interpreted  as  a  clear  proof  of  her  cof^iggi 
infidelity.  Salome  employed  every  artifice  to  persuade  hip 
ihsil  his  omaion  was  incootrovertibly  true.  The  conssQuai»y 
was,  that  nis  imge  became  furious,  and  he  sought  to  Mmy  ft 
hf  biin^fing  his  queen  to  a  public  trial ;  when,  by  ehoooug 
-wr  her  judges  those  who,  regardless  of  justice,  desirfsd  on)y<^ 
jpiaaae  Urn,  she  was  sentem^  to  death.  Reluetant  lo  «ii- 
eale  this  sentence,  he  would  have  gladly  exchanged  it  icf 
impdaonment  for  life,  had  not  his  sister  suggested  thst  thii 
most  probably  would  occasion  a  general  insurrection,  afiA 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  life.  Her  dseth  ^ 
lum  in  intolerable  misery  and  universal  abhorrence.  It  mas 
naoB  followed  by  a  friffbitful  pestilence,  whidi  kiUed  jaul^ 
todsa  of  all  ranks.  Tnis  his  enemies  represented  as  a  jodsh 
mant  from  Heaven  on  account  of  the  innocent  blood  wiuo^ 
J>e  had  shed.  In  vain  he  sought  relief  alternately  in  speM 
^dissipation  and  completeeeclusion  from  society.  HianMd 
'  lost,  and  he  was  seized  by  a  violent,  and  what  was  k^ 


Jieaad  by  many,  an  incurable  disease.  This  event  templed 
Jdaaandra  to  mrm  a  conspiracy,  in  order  to  secure  the  sft* 
pcame  power  at  his  death.  He  recovered,  detected  her  crisi|f» 
emd  pot  her  to  death,  with  a  number  of  his  oldest  frienJCi 
9vkom  Salome  accused  as  accomplices  with  her. 

Whan  he  believed  that  all  the  principal  opponents  of  b^i 
^uoily  and  the  friends  of  the  Maccabean  race  weredeiUo«|p4i 
^  bmvad  the  displeasure  o(  the  Jews,  suppressed  asirenu  of 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  introduced  a  number  W  the 
^wrtoms  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  obvious  deiin 
-af  gratifying  the  vanity  of  Augustus.  ^  He  built,"  mys  Jor 
-na^na,  ^a,  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  and  a  great  amphitheatre  in 
4he  plain.  He  imitated  every  thinff,  though  e?er  an  eesd^^ 
in  ether  nations, out  otan  anibitiqn  that. lie imijlit 
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•bo  of  die  freat  BoCiont  cf  CMsr,  aod  iDDpUef  of 
tkNH  wiiieh  he  had  eonqaerod  in  his  wwi,  and  all  mado  of 
the  pareat  soM  and  siiTer,  encompaaaed  the  thestie  kaelC 
He  also  made  a  great  preparation  of  wild  beaats,  and  of  iioaa 
theraaalvea  in  great  ahnndance,  and  of  such  other  beaaia  at 
were  either  of  uncommon  strength,  or  of  such  a  sort  aa  ware 
rarely  seen.    These  were  prepared  either  to  fiffht  with  one 
another,  or  that  men  who  were  condemned  to  death  ware  to 
fight  with  them.     It  appeared  no  better  than  an  instuice  of 
barefibced  impiety  to  throw  men  to  wild  beasts  for  the  afibid- 
iag  delight  to  the  spectators ;  and  it  appeared  an  inatance  of 
no  leas  impiety,  to  change  their  own  laws  for  such  foreiga  ex* 
aitises ;  but,  above  all  the  rest,  the  trophies  gave  most  dis- 
taste to  the  Jews ;  for  as  they  imagined  them  to  be  imsBes, 
inelnded  within  the  armour  that  hang  round  about  them,  may 
were  sorelj  displeased  at  them,  because  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom of  their  country  to  nay  honours  to  such  imagea"  A  oon- 
apiraey,  accordingly,  wvis  formed  to  assassinate  him  in  the 
tneatre.    One  of  his  spies,  who  had  discovered  the  anthois, 
was  attacked  by  the  multitude,  put  to  death,  and  his  mangM 
body  was  cast  to  the  dogs;     When  Herod  could  not  Mam 
who  had  committed  this  outrageous  act,  he  ordered  soms 
women  to  be  tortured,  till  they  accused  certain  peisoos,  whom 
he  instantly  murdered  vrith  their  iamilies.     This  infiirislsd 
tte  nation  against  him,  and  he  every  moment  dreaded  an  uni- 
versal revoH.     To  gaard  against  (his,  he  strongly  foittfied 
Jerusalem,  and  several  other  places  in  Judea.     He  raised, 
about  this  time  also,  a  noble  city,  on  the  site  of  the  aocieBt  Sa- 
maria, and  named  it  Sebaste,  in  honour  of  Augustus,— *tiis 
Ibrmer  name  in  Greek  corresponding  to  the  latter  in  Latta. 
The  buiUinffS  were  uncommonly  magnificent,  and  weresur- 
founded  with  strong  walls  and  towers.     Six  tlu>usand  foe- 
eigners  were  put  in  possession  of  this  city ;  and,  from  tbs 
bMuty  and  fertility  ot  the  district,  the  population  soon  greatly 
Increased.     Ckmvmced,  however,  that  walb  and  towers  were 
a  feeble  protection  against  the  fury  of  popular  rage,  he  f<A 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  his  penonal  safety  to  adopt  a  new 
policy.     Hence  he  appears,  from  aboat  this  period  of  nis  reign, 
4o  have  summoned  all  his  energies,  and  called  up  all  his  re- 
aources,  to  appease  the  national  anger  and  indignation,  to  eon- 
^eiliate  the  fovour  of  the  most  inflaential  persons,  and  toflattat 
IhA.prejudices,  and  encourage  the  superstitions  of  the  auiU' 
tade.    And  if,  by  his  exertions,  he  foiled  to  win  the  lava  hs 
Ifkast  siwceeiad  to  ooimnaadjthe  jaat  adwilwatiaa  ef  ^ih» 


f90fim]  fer  ke  nuaed  them  to  pariuipi  as ecmspicimit 
a  rank  amoD^  the  nations  as  they  had  ever  attained  firoia  the 
rein  of  Uzziah  kioe  of  Judah. 

Herod  perfonned  his  first  most  popular  act  in  the  thirteenth 
yaa  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  23.  A  grieyoos  drought  prevailed  this 
year  in  Judea,  which  was  followed  by  famine  and  pestj- 
SMice,<--«n  awful  indication  of  the  Divine  indignation  against 
the  Jews.  Multitudes  daily  died  from  absolute  ^vant  and  in- 
caraUe  disease.  The  flocks  perished,  so  that  the  surviving 
inhalHtaats  had  not  wool  sufficient  to  make  clothes.  Herod 
exerted  all  his  power  to  mitigate  the  calamity.  Having  e^- 
hftosied  his  treasury  in  the  erection  of  new  cities  and  forireasesi 
he  had  so  alternative  but  to  melt  down  his  plate  to  procnie 
fiMMi  from  Egypt,  and  clothing  from  the  nei^fhbourinff  coon* 
tiieB.  Hts  apparent  generosity,  akhough  it  reconcUed  not 
the  nation  to  him,  excited  their  admiration,  and  procured  for 
ham,  at  the  time,  their  applause. 

Personal  gratification,  fiunily  aggrandisement,  and  the  ac* 
qoiiement  of  a  great  name  among  the  mighty,  were  objects 
BHich  more  steadily  pursued  by  Herod  than  the  welfare  of  his 
■obfects.  He  had  no  sincere  'sympathy  with  them  in  their 
veligions  feelings,  their  sufferings,  or  griefs  ;  and  hence  they 
BO  sooner  recovered  somewhat  from  their  extreme  poverty, 
than  he  oppre»ed  them  by  excessive  taxation,  that  he  might 
obtain  means  necessary  to  execute  his  plans,  designed  to 
atveogthen  and  adorn  his  kingdom.  He  raised  ia  Jerusalem 
two  great  palaces,  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  marble, 
cedar,  and  other  precious  materials  ;  and  in  other  places  he 
•reded  chies  and  beautiful  temples,  which  he  namea  after  his 
pnncipal  friends  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  dedicated  to 
Ajigostos,  whom  he  treated,  as  if  he  had  chosen  him  for  his 
god.  According  to  Josephus,  not  one  spot  fit  for  the  purpose 
was  left  without  some  species  of  monument  to  that  mighty 
j^rinca.  The  one  most  noble  and,  at  the  same  time  useful, 
was  the  fine  city  Cesaria,  which  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  named  Strato's  Tower.  It  stood  on  the 
coast  of  Phenicia,  between  Joppa  and  Dora,  and  had  a  har- 
bour, which,  however,  was  not  safe  during  the  stormy  south- 
west winds.  Herod,  after  the  labour  of  twelve  years,  made 
it  one  of  the  best  harbours  and  most  beautiful  city  in  Pales- 
tiae.  It  altogether  resembled  the  first  cities  of  the  Ro* 
aeas  or  Greciaas,  not  only  in  its  buildings,  theatres,  and  torn* 
fIsB,  bat  also  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  k^  citiaens^  for 
SI  wm  the  raadeaoe  of  a  Bonaa  cokmy.    \4«s  ptooia  of 


iTCMCri  nitHiiBcrac6  by  tn6  grrat  works  couitvuclHr  ^^HMni 
his  dmction.  and  at  his  expense,  were  net  limited  to  his  ewr 
kingdom  ;  tney  were  beheld  in  many  countries,  ]»iticalat1} 
in  many  cities  which  he  visited  in  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
and  its  islands,  and  procnred  him  the  surname  of  Great    Jo 
sephus  remarks  that  ^'  he  buih  places  for  exercise  at  Tripoli 
and  Damascus,  and  Ptolemais ;  he  buih  a  wall  about  Bfrblus 
as  also  large  rooms,  and  cloisters,  and  temples,  and  market* 
pbces  at  Berytus  and  Tyre,  with  theatres  at  Sidon  and  Da- 
mascus.    He  aUo  built  aqueducts  for  those  Laodiceans  who 
lived  by  the  sea-side ;  and  for  those  of  Ascalon  he  built 
hatha  and  costly  fountains,  as  also  cloisters  round  a  comt,  that 
were  admirable  both  for  their  workmanship  and  brgenett. 
Moreover,  he  dedicated  groves  and  meadows  to  some  people ; 
nay,  not  a  few  cities  there  were  vrho  had  lands  of  his  dona- 
tion, as  if  they  were  parts  of  his  own  kingdom,     ffe  also 
bestowed  annual  revenues,  and  those  forever  also,  on  the  set- 
tlements, for  exercises,  and  appointed  for  them,  as  wdl  as  for 
the  people  of  Cos,  that  such  rewards  should  never  be  wsot- 
ing.     He  also  gave  corn  to  all  such  as  wanted  it,  and  eea- 
ferred  upon  Rhodes  large  sums  of  money  for  building  ships; 
and  this  he  did  in  many  places,  and  frequently  also.     And 
when  Apollo's  temple  had  been  burnt  down,  he  rebnft  it  at 
his  own  charges,  after  a  better  manner  than  it  was  before. 
What  need  I  speak  o^  the  presents  he  made  to  the  Lyeiam 
and  Samoiane  (  or  of  his  great  liberality  through  all  Ionia ; 
and  that  according  to  every  body's  want  of  them.     And  are 
not  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedemonians,  and  Nicopolitans,  and 
that  Pergamus  which  is  in  Mysia,  full  of  donations  that  Herad 
presented  them  withal  t     And  as  for  that  large  open  ]Jaoe 
pelonging  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  did  not  he  pave  it  with  pol- 
ished marble,  though  it  were  twenty  furlongs  long !  and  this 
'  when  it  was  shunned  by  all  men  before,  because  it  was  foU 
of  dirt  and  filthiness  ;  when  he  besides  adorned  the  same 
place  with  a  cloister  of  the  same  length.    It  is  true,  a  man  may 
sav,  these  were  favours  peculiar  to  those  particular  places  od 
which  he  bestowed  his  benefits :  but  then  what  lavouis  he 
bestowed  on  the  Eleans,  were  a  conation  not  only  in  cominsn 
to  all  Greece,  but  to  all  the  habitable  earth,  as  far  astfaegl<ny 
of  the  Olympic  games  reached  ;  for  when  he  perceived  tbst 
Ihey  were  come  to  nothing  for  want  of  money,  and  thatAe 
only  remains  of  ancient  Qreece  were  in  a  m«iner  gene,  hefio^ 
<NBly  became  one  of  the  combatanls  in  that  return  of  the^M 
femt^immf  whieb,  in  his  sailing  to  Reme^  Iw  ha^fpmd  ^ 


at»  bol  he  atttled  upon  tbcn  reveaues  of  mao^ 
finr  perpetuity,  inaomuch  that  hia  memorial  as  a  combatant 
there  can  never  fail  It  would  be  an  infinite  task  if  I  sbould 
go  OTer  his  payments  of  people's  debts,  or  tributes,  for  them, 
at  he  eased  the  people  of  Phasffilis,  of  Batanae,  and  of  the 
small  cities  about  Ciiicia,  of  those  annual  pensions  they  be- 
fore paid.  However,  the  fear  he  was  in  much  disturbed  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  lest  he  should  be  exposed  to  envy,  or 
aeeoi  to  hunt  after  greater  things  than  he  ought,  while  he  be- 
stowed more  liberal  gifts  upon  these  cities  than  did  their 
owaers  themselves." , 

Herod  daily  continued  to  rise  in  favour  with  Au^^ustua, 
who  was  not  only  gratified  by  the  compliments  which  he 
paid  him,  but  by  more  substantial  tokens  of  his  esteem  ;  for 
the  politic  king  of  Judea  was  ever  watchful  for  opportunities 
to  prove  the  strength  of  his  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  sovereign  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  when  Grallus,  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt  was  commissioned  to  lead  an  army  into  Ara- 
bia F«liJ^  Herod  sent  him  a  strong  reinforcement,  including 
five  hundred  of  his  personal  guard.  And  about  the  same 
time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  testifying  his  respect  for  the  em- 

gkror  by  conferring  the  highest  expressions  of  regard  on  his 
iend  Agrippa,  who  had  arrived  in  Syria,  in  the  character  of 
chief  governor.  He  made  himself  so  acceptable  to  this 
great  man  as  to  secure  his  warmest  and  unaherable  friend- 
miip.  Augustus  gave  Herod  ample  evidence  of  his  high  es- 
feseoi  for  him,  by  assigning  apartments  in  his  own  palace  for 
two  of  his  favourite  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  by 
his  adored  Mariamne,  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  to  be  edu- 
tated,  B.  c.  2^  About  the  same  time  he  was  authorized  by 
the  emperor  to  name  the  successor  to  his  throne,  received  for 
himselt  the  addition  of  several  valuable  provinces  or  districts 
east  of  the  Jordan^  and  a  tetrarchy,  or  fourth  of  a  kingdom, 
for  ius  brother  Pheroras. 

A  &w  years  later,  when  Augustus  visited  his  Eastern  do* 
minioos,  Herod  eave  him  such  a  grand  reception  as  induced 
him  not  only  to  disregard  the  accusations  of  some  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  appealed  to  the  imperial  tribunal,  but  also  to  ap- 
point him  one  of  the  Roman  procurators  of  Syria,  and  over- 
seer of  the  valuable  mines  of  Cyprus,  with  half  of  the  pro- 
dace  to  himself.  Thus  &voured,  he  was  enabled  to  remit 
eee  thtfd  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  nation  ;  an  act  of  gen 
fnaitT  which  he  fek  compelled  to  perform  from  the  universal 
iiaaliliiiiiiii  to  hua,  and  murmuring  against  his  govermnen^ 
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which  be  knetr  prevmM.    The  conduct  of  the  !•«•  pm» 

Toked  him  the  more,  when  he  reflected  that  no  prince  of  the 
empire  was  more  honoored  than  he,  by  the  emperor  and  his 
confidential  friend.  Agrippa.  )  Hence  he  resolved  to  put  down 
all  his  enemies.  His  emissaries  dragged  some  suspected  of 
treason,  openly,  and  others  secretly,  to  prison,  and  Mritfaout 
form  of  law,  put  them  to  death.  *  He  issued,  at  the  same 
time,  an  edict,  expressly  forbidding  all  public  and  private  as* 
semblies,  whether  on  account  of  feasts,  or  any  other  pretenee, 
under  the  severest  penalties.  But,  as  he  not  only  had  hit 
spies  every  where,  but  sometimes  mixed  himself  among  them 
in  disguise,  he  quickly  found  all  these  precautions  were  like 
to  prove  very  inefficient  to  keep  the  people  in  obedience.  This 
made  him  bethink  himself  of  exacting  an  oath  of  fiddity 
from  them  ;  but  this  new  imposition  was  so  strenuouahr  re^ 
fused  by  the  whole  sect  of  Essenians,  and  by  all  the  chie& 
of  the  Pharisees,  that  he  was  forced  to  set  it  aside,  without 
venturing  to  show  any  resentment  against  those  that  had  ^ 
posed  him  in  it,  for  fear  of  exasperating  the  whole  nation 
against  him.  He  fell,  soon  after,  upon  a  much  better  expedi* 
ent  to  quiet  them,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  his  desire 
of  immortalizing  his  memory,  by  the  number  and  magnifi* 
cence  of  his  buildings.  He  gave  orders  for  repairing  and 
adorning  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  make  it  larger  in  comr 
pass,  ana  raise  it  to  a  most  magnificent  altitude.  '<  He  ^  ready 
a  thousand  wagfifons,  to  brinfir  stones  for  the  building,  and 
chose  out  ten  mousand  of  the  roost  skilful  workmen,  and 
bought  a  thousand  sacerdotal  garments  for  as  many  of  the 
priests,  and  had  some  of  them  taught  the  aits  of  stone  cot* 
ters,  and  others  of  carpenters,  and  then  began  to  build  ;  but 
this  was  not  till  every  thin?  was  well  prepared  for  the  work. 
So  Herod  took  away  the  oM  foundations,  and  laid  othen,aJKi 
erected  the  temple  on  them,  being  in  lengtM  a  hundred  ciibit>» 
and  in  height  twenty  additional  cubits. 

<<  Now  the  temple  was  built  of  stones  that  were  white  and 
strong,  and  each  of  their  length  was  twenty-five  cubits,  their 
height  was  eight,  and  their  breadth  about  twelve ;  the  templi 
had  doors  and  lintels  over  them  of  the  same  heij^ht  with 
Itself:  these  were  adorned  with  embroidered  veils,  with  their 
flowers  of  purple,  and  pillars  interwoven :  and  over  tbess^ 
but  under  the  crown-work,  was  spread  out  a  golden  vine 
with  its  branches  hanging  down  from  a  great  height,  tbr 
largeness  and  ,fine  woncmanship  of  which  was  a  snrprisini 
tight  to  the  spectators,  tasee  what  vast  maierials  ihAra  «iV» 


and  wfeb  wht  great  tkill  the  workmaaeUp  irae  dmoe.  H$ 
ako  eneompaeeed  the  enthe  temple  with  very  large  cloieten. 
contriving  tnem  to  be  in  a  due  proportion  thereto :  and  he  laid 
otit  larger  sums  of  money  upon  them  than  haa  been  done 
before  him,  till  it  seemed  that  no  one  else  had  so  greatly 
adorned  the  temple  as  he  had  done.  There  was  a  large 
wall  to  both  the  cloisters ;  which  wall  was  itself  the  most  k 
prodigious  work  that  was  ever  heard  of  by  man.  The  hill 
was  a  rocky  ascent,  that  declined  by  degrees  towards  the 
east  parts  of  the  city,  till  it  came  to  an  elevated  level.  This 
hill  it  was  which  Solomon,  who  was  the  first  of  our  kingSi 
by  divine  reyelation,  encompassed  with  a  wall ;  it  was  of  ex* 
cellent  workmanship  upwards,  and  round  the  top  of  it  He 
also  bnilt  a  wall  below,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
encompassed  by  a  deep  vaUey ;  and  at  the  south  side  he  kid 
roeka  together,  and  bound  them  one  to  another  with  lead^ 
and  included  some  of  the  inner  parts,  till  it  proceeded  to  a 
great  height,  and  till  both  the  largeness  of  the  square  edifice 
and  its  altitude  were  immense,  and  till  the  vastness  of  the 
stones  in  the  front  were  plainly  visible  on  the  outside,  yet  so 
that  the  inward  parts  were  fastened  together  with  iron,  and 
preserved  the  joints  immovable  for  all  future  times.  When 
this  work  for  the  foundation  was  done  in  this  manner,  and 
joined  together  as  part  of  the  hill  itself  to  the  very  top  of  it, 
he  wroufifht  it  all  into  one  outward  surface,  and  filled  up  the 
hollow  places  which  were  about  the  wall,  and  made  it  a  level 
on  the  external  upper  surface,  and  a  smooth  level  also.  This 
hill  was  walled  all  round,  and,  in  the  midst  was  the  temple, 
about  which  were  fixed  the  spoils  taken  from  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  all  these  had  been  dedicated  to  the  temple  by  Herod, 
with  the  addition  of  those  he  had  taken  from  me  Arabiana" 
The  endre  plan  of  the  temple  was  not,  however,  completed 
for  many  years,  and  perhaps  it  never  was.  Josephus  says 
some  parts  of  it  were  not  constructed  till  more  than  half  a 
eeatury  after. 

That  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  reconciled  the  Jews,  in 
a  eottsidemble  degree,  to  the  government  of  Herod,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  while  the  work  proceeded,  he 
sailed  to  Rome,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  socie^  of  his 
noble  friend  Augustus,  who  gave  him  many  nroon  of  his 
regard,  and  delivered  him  his  sons,  recommending  them  as 
trorthy  of  his  love  and  confidence.  They  accompanied  him 
en  hia  return  to  his  kingdom;  and  he  soon  after  martiad 
Aristobalus  to  his  niece  Bemicei  the  daughter  of  hm 


Sflon^  md  Alttondar  to  01t]dii«i  daii|^r  of  An^MkOii 
king  of  Cappadocia.  Tba  favours  showed  by  As^putus 
and  his  chief  officers,  especially  Agrippa,  to  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  were,  doubtless,  viewed  by  their  brethren  in  Judea 
as  the  result  of  Herod's  infiueuce  in  the  Konian  court,  and 
must  have  greatly  tended  to  the  popularity  of  his  govern- 
ment Several  striking  instances  of  tnis  are  recorded  by  the 
Jewish  historian.  The  Jews  of  Cyrenaica,  or  Cyrenei  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  persecuted  and  oppressed  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  religion,  had  appealed  to  the  emperor  or  Agrippa. 
The  following  decrees,  sent  to  the  respective  provinces,  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  the  Jews  by 
their  former  Grecian  rulers.  '^  Cesar  Augustus,  high-pricflt 
and  tribune  of  the  people,  ordains  thus : — Since  the  nation  of 
the  Jews  hath  been  found  grateful  to  the  Roman  people,  not 
only  at  this  time,  but  in  time  past  also,  and  chiefly  Hyrcanus 
the  high-priest,  under  my  father  Cesar  the  emperor,  it  seemed 
good  to  me  and  my  counsellors,  according  to  the  sentence 
and  oath  of  the  people  of  Rome,  that  the  Jews  have  liberty 
to  make  use  of  tneir  own  customs,  according  to  the  law  of 
their  forefathers,  as  they  made  use  of  them  under  Hyrcanus 
the  high-priest  of  Almighty  God;  and  that  their  sacred 
money  be  not  touched,  but  be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  it 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  receivers  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
that  they  be  not  obliged  to  go  before  any  judge  on  the  sab- 
bath-day, nor  on  the  day  of  the  preparation  to  it,  after  the 
ninth  hour :  but  if  any  one  be  caught  stealing  their  holy 
books,  or  their  sacred  money,  whether  it  be  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue or  public  school,  he  shall  be  deemed  a  sacrilegious 
person,  ana  his  goods  shall  be  brought  into  the  public  trea- 
sury of  the  Romans.  And  I  give  order,  that  the  testimonial 
which  they  have  given  me,  on  account  of  my  regard  to  that 
piety  which  I  exercise  toward  all  mankind,  and  out  of  regard 
10  Caius  Marcus  Censorinus,  together  with  the  present 
decree,  be  proposed  in  that  most  eminent  place  which  hath 
been  consecrated  to  me  by  the  community  of  Asia  at  Ancyra. 
And  if  any  one  transgress  any  part  of  what  is  above  decreed, 
he  shall  be  severely  punished." — This  was  inscribed  upon  a 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  Cesar. 

"  Cesar  to  Norbanus  Flaccus,  sendeth  greeting.  Let  those 
^wa,  how  many  soever  they  be,  who  have  been  used,  ae* 
aording  to  their  ancient  custom,  to  send  their  sacred  monef 
IdJarwdem,  do  the  same  freely."    These  were  the  d«eracs 


AgfipM  also  did  himself  write  after  the  manner  fMmring^ 
on  behalf  of  the  Jews: — '^Agrippa,  to  the  magistrates,  senate, 
and  people  of  the  Ephesians,  sendeth  greeting.  I  will  that 
the  care  and  custody  of  the  sacred  money  that  is  carried  to 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  be  left  to  the  Jews  of  Asia,  to  do 
with  it  according  to  their  ancient  custom ;  and  that  such  as 
steal  that  sacred  money  of  the  Jews,  and  fly  to  a  sanctuary, 
shall  be  taken  thence  and  delivered  to  the  Jews,  by  the  same 
law  that  sacrilegious  persons  are  taken  thence.  I  have  also 
written  to  Sylvanus  the  prsetor,  that  no  one  compel  the  Jews 
to  come  before  a  judge  on  the  sabbath-day." 

"  Marcus  Agrippa  to  the  magistrates,  senate,  and  people  of 
Cyrene,  sendeth  greeting.  The  Jews  of  Gyrene  have  inter- 
ceded with  me  for  the  performance  of  what  Augustus  sent 
orders  about  to  Flavius,  the  then  pretor  of  Lybia,  and  to  the 
other  procurators  of  that  province,  that  the  sacred  money 
may  be  sent  to  Jerusalem  freely,  as  hath  been  their  custom 
from  their  forefathers,  they  complaining  that  they  are  abused 
by  certain  informers,  ana,  under  pretence  of  taxes  which 
were  not  due,  are  hindered  from  sending  them ;  which  I  com* 
mand  to  be  restored  without  any  diminution  or  disturbance 
ffiven  to  them :  and  if  any  of  that  sacred  money  in  the  cities 
oe  taken  from  their  proper  receivers,  I  farther  enjoin,  that 
the  same  be  exactly  returned  to  the  Jews  in  that  place." 

'^  Caius  Norbanus  Flaccus,  proconsul,  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  Sardians,  sendeth  greetinc^.  Cesar  hath  written  to  me, 
and  commanded  me  not  to  forbid  the  Jews,  how  many  soever 
they  be,  from  assembling  together  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  forefathers ;  nor  from  sending  their  money  to  Jerusa- 
lem :  I  have  therefore  written  to  you,  that  you  may  know 
that  both  Cesar  and  I  would  have  you  act  according! v*" 

Nor  did  JuliUs  Antonius,  the  proconsul,  write  otherwise. 
"^  To  the  magistrates,  senate,  and  p^ple  of  the  Ephesians, 
sendeth  greeting.  As  I  was  dispensing  justice  at  Ephesus, 
on  the  Ides  of  February,  the  Jews  that  dwell  in  Asia  demon- 
strated to  me  that  Augustus  and  Agrippa  had  permitted  them 
to  use  their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  offer  those  their 
first-fruits  which  every  one  of  them  freely  offers  to  the  Deity 
on  account  of  their  ptety,  aiTd  to  carry  them  in  a  company 
together  to  Jerusalem  without  disturheince.  They  also  pe- 
titioned me,  that  I  also  would  confirm  what  had  been  fipranted 
by  Augustus  and  Affrippa  by  my  own  sanction.  I  would 
thanifore  hav«  yoa  take  notice,  that,  according  to  the  will  if 
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AvgmtiM  and  Agripps,  I  permit  them  to  use  and  do  accor- 
ding to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  without  disturbance." 
Probably  the  last  epistle  alludes  to  the  advantages  pro- 
cured for  the  Jews  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Herod  with 
Agrippa  on  their  behalf,  about  thirteen  years  before  the 
Christian  era.     Agrippa  at  this  period  was  accomplishing 
his  last  mission  to  the  East.     Herod  prevailed  on  him  to 
visit  Judea,  and  survey  the  great  works  which  he  had  £nish- 
ed  or  was  constructing,  and  designed  to  perpetuate  the  feme 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  for  the  name  of  tim  latter  was 
given  to  some  of  these  works.    On^this  occasion  Herod  em- 
ployed every  possible  device  to  honour  and  please  ha  friend. 
And  when  he  departed  for  Pontus  to  quell  some  alarming 
commotions,  Herod,  without  any  previous  intimation,  foUowea 
him,  accompanied  with  a  strong   reinforcement,  and   con- 
tributed to  the  successful  termination  of  Agrippa's  labours  to 
restore  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.     They 
afterwards  travelled  together  through  various  provinces  of 
Asia.     While  they  rested  in  Ionia,  great  multitudes  of  Jews 
applied  to  them  for  redress  of  grievapces,  which  they  had 
long  endured.     The  rulers  of  the  cities  had  prevented  them 
from  observinff  their  own  religious  laws  and  customs,  and 
even  seized  the  money  which  they  had  collected  on  their 
holy  days,  and  held  sacred  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and 
the  governors  forced  them  to  serve  in  the  army  contrary  to 
the  privilege  of    exemption,  which,  it  appears,  they  had 
formerly  enjoyed.     Herod  reouested  Agrippa  to  investigate 
their  complaints,  and  ordered  nis  friend  I^colaus,  an  orator, 
to  advocate  their  cause.     The  noble  Roman  listened  to  a 
long  oration,  and  as  the  Greeks  apologised  for  their  treatment 
of  the  Jews,  only  by  declaring  that  while  they  inhabifeed 
their  country  they  acted  unjustly  not  to  conform  to  ks  reli- 
gion, he  instantly  pronounced    in  their  favour,  ''That,  on 
account  of  Herod's  good-will  and  friendship,  he  was  ready 
to  grant  the  Jews  wluitsoever  they  should  ask  him,  and  that 
their  requests  seemed  to  him  in  themselves  just ;  and  that  if 
they  requested  any  thing  farther  he  should  not  scruple  to 
grant  it  them,  provided  they  were  no  way  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Roman  government ;  but  that,  while  their  request  was 
no  more  than  this,  that  what  privileges  they  had  already 
given  them  might  not  be  abrogated,  he  confirmed  thisio 
them,  that  they  might  continue  in  the  observation  of  thur 
•wn  customs,  without  any  one  ofiehng  them  the  least  ii^ury; 
and  when  he  had  said  thus,  he  dissolved  the  assembfy :  upon 


mhkh  Herod  flood  up  and  saluted  bim,  and  gave  himthaiili 
for  the  kind  dispoaition  he  showed  to  them.  Agrippa  also 
took  this  in  a  -very  obligiag  manner,  and  saluted  him  again, 
and  embraced  him  in  his  arms ;  after  which  he  went  away 
from  Lesbos ;  but  the  king  determined  to  sail  from  Samoa  to 
his  own  country;  and  when  he  had  taken  his  leafe  of 
Agprippa,  he  pursued  his  voyage,  and  landed  at  Cesarea  in  a 
few  days'  time,  as  having  favourable  winds ;  from  whence 
he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  gathered  all  the  people  toge> 
ther  to  an  assembly,  not  a  few  being  there  out  of  the  country 
also.  80  he  came  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  particular  ae* 
eovint  of  all  his  journey,  and  of  the  affairs  (^  all  the  Jews  in 
Asia,  how  by  his  means  they  would  live  without  injuriom 
treatment  for  the  time  to  come.  He  also  told  them  of  the 
entire  good  fortune  he  had  met  with,  and  how  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  government,  and  had  not  neglected  any  which 
was  for  their  advantage :  and  as  he  was  very  jo3rful,  he  now 
remitted  to  them  the  fourth  part  of  their  taxes  for  the  hat 
year.  Accordingly,  they  were  so  pleased  with  his  favour 
and  speech  to  them,  that  they  went  their  ways  with  gfeat 
giadnesa,  and  wished  the  long  all  manner  of  Imppiness." 

Bot  Herod's  loftiest  pretensions  of  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
the  Jews,  nor  even  his  most  generous  and  beneficent  deedsL 
eould  ever  win  him  their  confidence  and  love.  His  geneml 
conduct  demonstrated  him  utterly  unworthy  of  the  throne  of 
David ;  indeed,  he  appeared  destitute  of  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  man.  This  was  equally  obvious  in  his  private« 
domestic,  and  public  life.  The  history  of  no  individual  of 
any  rank  ever  displayed  more  fearfully  than  his,  the  mali|f- 
nancy  of  the  human  passions  uncontrolled  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment: and  in  his  family  were  witnessed  "the  most  melancho^ 
reanhs  of  polygamy.  He  had  ten  wives — Josephus  makea 
the  number  nine — but  he  plainly  omits  the  second  Mariafldoai 
not  less  celebrated  for  beauty  than  the  first  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  Simon,  a  Jewish  priest  of  Alexandria,  on  whom  Hem 
conferred  the  high-priesthood.  He  had  children  by  seven 
of  his  wives.  The  first  was  probably  Doris,  regarded  as 
queen,  but  repudiated,  to  give  place  to  tbe  princess  Mariamne. 
Uoris  was  restored  when  her  son  Antipater  supplanted  in  the 
afifeetiena  of  his  Either  his  brothers  Alexander  and  Arialobo- 
Ina.  aona  of  Mariamne,  who  left  also  two  daughters^  Silampaia 
una  CHmras-  The  other  children  of  Heam,  were  Hesad 
sad  Fh&p^  Herod  Antipaa,  and  Archakna  and  thsu  sisiat 
fliswiiiiis  I  BhaflBlnsu  BDaoia.  mad  SakaMt  *  Thia  fambf* 


tlt|k  in  tank)  wbA  ikk  io  tU  die  pro4«eti«aB  cad 
thtt  world,  experienced  the  consammatioa  of  human  woe, 
ehieiy  from  the  selfishnesi,  jealouey,  and  auspkioa  of  the 
king)  acted  on  by  the  ambition,  envy,  deceit,  and  nwiice  of  his 
aifltes  Salome.  This  ▼enomous  serpent  almost  ineeaaantly 
difiused  disease  and  death  to  all  who  came  within  the  limits 
of  her  Tision.  Salome's  implacable  hatred  of  the  juatly  ad- 
mired and  generally  lamented  Mariamne,  rekindled  in  all  ita 
fory  against  her  noble  sons.  In  personal  aspect,  dignified 
manner,  and  intelligent  conversation,  they  surpaseed  all  in 
Head's  court ;  and  their  descent  from  the  Asmonean  mce 

-toceeedingly  endeared  them  to  the  Jews.  They  were  prond, 
kM  generous  and  condescending  in  society,  except  to  those 
whom  they  had  been  led  to  regard  as  the  en^ooies  of  tlieir 
ttother.      Their  popularity  soon  roused  the  jealousy  of  ikeir 

-kan^ty  and  fierce  father ;  and  he  too  attentively  listened  to 
te  insinuations  and  calumnies  thrown  out  agamst  thena  by 
Salome  and  her  emissariea  Their  elder  brother  Anli|Mler 
•tmngly  supported  her  in  all  her  malicious  schemes,  plots^  and 
imrtgues ;  and  she  repaid  him  by  taking  every  oppoitiini^  to 
recommend  hito  to  his  iuher's  esteem  and  confidence.  Herod, 
formenied  by  suspicions  and  apprehensions  of  ^readiecous 

•designs  in  his  favourite  sons,  summoned  them  to  answer 
kefore  Augustus  the  accusations  brought  against  them,  and 
pieeeeded  with  them  to  Rome.  The  emperor  e&ctod  a  re- 
eoneiliation  between  the  wretched  king  and  hk  unhappy  aons. 
It  was,  however,  only  temporary ;  and  no  more  permanent 
was  dint  which  followed  the  kind  ofiices  of  ArdieJaQS|  king 
ef  Ckppadocia,  the  &ther-in-Iaw  of  prince  Alexander,  wko^ 
aoen  aifier  Herod's  return  from  Judea,  was  compelled,  lor  tke 
lake  of  his  daughter,  to  attempt  allaying  the  contentions  of 

•  Herod's  fiunily.     The  plot  thickened ;  and  the  royal  eeort 

'  nnd  nation  were  divided  into  parties,  which  rendered  the  life 
of  the  proud  monarch  almost  mtolerable.  The  storm  fiiit  fell 
en  Alexander.  There  were  three  eunuchs  who  were  in  tke 
highest  esteem  with  the  king,  as  was  pktin  by  their  offiDBS ; 

>  fpr  one  of  them  was  appointed  to  be  nis  butler,  another  of 
Ikem  ^U  his  snpper  reeuiy  for  him,  and  the  third  put  Inm  into 
bed,  and  ky  down  by  him.  Now  Alexander  had  ^prevailed 
with  these  men,  by  larg^  gifts,  to  let  kim  use  them  eftec  an 
K^tfeeiib  sttmner ;  which,  when  k  was  teU  to  the  ksn^^  jMy 
were  toitured,  mm  found  gnihy,  and  prcaantly  eenftssed  lb 
«fanfand  con^iaation  iie  had  with  thski.  Tbey  nboiihatfp- 
Miillft  ^iamllll  fcjr  wkfe)i4taf:>l^rp  jn^iisdl  p^led^Md 
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ham  ikmy,  wtu  dduded  by  Akxander,  who  hmi  uM  than 
thai  they  oaght  not  to  fix  their  hopes  upon  Herod,  an  old  raaa, 
mod  one  so  ABameleei  as  to  colour  his  luiir,  unless  they  thought 
that  would  make  him  young  again;  but  that  they  ought  to  fix 
their  attention  to  him  who  was  to  be  his  successor  in  the  kisg^ 
dom,  whether  he  would  or  not ;  and  wh^  in  no  lonff  time 
would  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  and  make  his  friends 
happy  and  blessed,  and  themselves  in  the  first  place ;  that  the 
men  of  power  did  already  pay  respects  to  Alexander  private- 
ly^ and  tDat  the  captains  of  the  soldiery  and  the  officers  did 
secretly  come  to  him.    These  confessions  did  so  terrify  Hersd, 
(hat  he  durst  not  immediately  publish  them;  but  he  sent 
spiea  abroad  privately  by  night  and  by  day,  who  should  make 
a  cloae  inquiry  after  all  that  was  done  and  said  ;  and  when 
any  were  but  suspeded  of  treason,  he  put  them  to  death,  inao* 
moch  that  the  pauce  was  full  of  horribly  unjust  proceedings ; 
for  every  body  forgned  cahxmnies,  as  they  were  tnemselves  in 
a  etale  of  enmity  or  hatred  against  others ;  and  many  there 
were  who  abused  the  king's  bloody  passion  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  those  with  whom  they  had.  quarrels,  and  lies  were 
SMily  believed,  and  punishments  were  inflicted  sooner  than 
the  calumnies  were  forged. "  He  who  had  just  then  been  aci 
■eosiag  another,  was  acosed  himself,  and  was  led  away  to  exe- 
cntiOD  togedier  with  him  whom  he  had  convicted ;  for  the 
danger  the  king  was  in  of  his  life  made  examinations  be  very 
abort     He  also  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  bitterness,  mi 
he  coidd  not  look  on  any  of  those  that  were  not  accused  vrith 
a  pleasant  countenance,  but  was  in  the  most  barbarous  dkjpiy 
eilion  towards  his  own  friends.      Accordingly,  he  forbade  a 
great  many  of  them  to  come  to  court,  and  to  those  whom  he 
bad  not  power  to  punish  actually,  he  spake  harshly ;   but  for 
Aatipater,  he  insuked  Alexander,  now  he  was  under  his  mis- 
fortunes,  and  got  a  stout  company  of  his  kindred  together,  and 
taised  all  sorts  of  calumny  against  him ;  and  for  the  king,  he 
^mm  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  terror  by  those  prodigiont 
tandem  and  contrivances,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  Alexander 
comkig  to  him  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand.    80  he 
eaused  him  to  be  seized  upon  immediately  and  bound,  and  feM 
to  examining  his  friends  by  torture,  many  of  whom  died  noh 
der  the  nek,  but  would  discover  nothing,  m  r  say  any  thing 
■gainit  their  consciences ;  but  some  of  them,  being  foieed  to 
ipeak  folsely  by  the  pains  they  endured,  said  that  Alesmdet. 
"^  Us  brathsf  Arislobalns,  pIoQed  against  him,  and  waked 
mwH^uimHf  leiritt  h»ae  hevmehiaiingiip*  tfas^ady 
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•way  to  Rone.  These  aoetmtkms,  theagh  they  were  of  an 
incredible  nature,  tnd  only  framed  upon  the  great  distrees 
they  were  in,  were  readily  belibved  by  thekinff,  who  thought 
it  eome  comfort  to  him,  after  he  had  bound  nia  son,  that  it 
might  appear  he  had  not  done  it  unjustly." 

The  report  of  these  transactions  reached  the  court  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Archelaus  speedily  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  and 
succeeded  in  appeasing  the  anger  of  Herod  ;  and  thus  was 
he  lor  the  time  prevented  from  murdering  his  sona     But  the 
daladed  and  cruel  father  was  incapable  of  firmness  of  purpose 
when  exposed  to  the  seductive  power  of  flattery.      Eurycles, 
a  Lacedemonian,  had  gained  his  ear ;  he  was  a  complete  sy- 
cophant, and  prepared  for  every  evil  work  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  profit      Antipater  eagerly  accepted  his  serrices; 
aod,  under  the  pretence  of  ardent  friendship  for  Alexander 
aad  Aristobulos,  he  drew  from  them  enough  to  form  a  basis 
on  which  his  inventive  subtlety  and  spurious  eloquence  raised 
a  mass  of  plausible  evidence  that  they  had  resolved  to  k^ 
their  fiither.     He  instantly  cast  them  into  prison,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Augustus  requesting  to  know  how  he  ought 
to  proceed  with  his  rebellious  sons.      The  emperor  proposed 
that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  tribunal,  consistmg  c^  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  governors  of  Sy> 
ria  and  Judea.      These  were  summoned  in  Cesar's  name  to 
meet  in  Berytus,  the  modern  Beyrout,  a  seaport  of  Syria,  aita- 
ated  between  Seyde  or  Sidon  and  Tripoli.     None  of  the  chief 
men  of  Syria,  nor  any  of  Herod's  kmsmen,  were  excluded 
from  this  illustrious  court,  except  Archelaus,  king  ,of  Ga|^- 
docia,  and  the  princes  who  were  accused.     Their  fiither,  con- 
tmry  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  enumerated  all  the  crimes 
which  they  had  committed,  or  rather  which  their  enemies  ia^ 
pated  to  them.     The  Roman  officers  of  highest  rank  declined 
to  condemn  them,  but  the  nujority  sentenced  them  to  deatli. 
No  one  in  Judea,  the  historian  savs,  supposed  that  Mwoi 
would  enforce  the  sentence ;  if  so,  tney  knew  not  the  savage 
barbarity  of  the  man.     He  conveyed  them  to  Tyre,  thence  by 
Boa  to  Cesarea,  and  afterwards  removed  them  to  Bebaste, 
where  they  were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  sent  to  Akx- 
andrium  to  be  interred  close  by  the  side  of  their  maternal 
grand&ther,  Alexsnder  king  of  Judea.     The  murdered  prin* 
OSS  left  fiimilies  to  bewail  their  dishonourable  death.    GUapbra 
had  two  sons,  Tvgranes  and  Alexander ;  Bemiee  daughter 
oCflaiDBie,  was  the  wife  of  Axistobulns,  to  whom  she  teoughl 
Iftsssdt  Afryp^  and  Ariitobalaa,  Heiodsaa  and  MnriMiaa 
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These  children  Herod  took  under  his  special  protaetiofi, 
Trbich  exceedingly  displeased  his  son  Antipater,  and  their 
atrat  the  depraved  Salome,  and  they  used  everj  artifice  to 
preyent  Herod  from  promoting  their  interests  to  the  extent 
which  he  purposed. 

The  deatn  of  the  princes  was  chiefly  ascribed  by  the  Jews 
to  Antipater,  and  from  this  time,  they  utterly  abhorred  him ; 
but,  conceiving  the  throne  secure  to  him,  he  treated  them 
Tvith  contempt,  and,  by  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  2ft)aght  to  repress  their  indifip:iation  by  the  dread 
of  his  Tengeance.  His  mother  Doris  had  been  restored  to 
her  place  as  queen.  This  was  offensive  to  Salome  ;  hence 
the  domestic  stri/e,  contentions,  and  confusion  of  Herod's 
fomily  continued.  Antipater,  perceiving  that  his  intrigues 
against  his  royal  father,  whose  aeath  he  eagerly  desired,  could 
not  escape  the  vigilant  eyes  of  Salome,  contnved  to  induce 
his  father  to  send  him  to  Kome.  While  there,  he  prosecuted 
his  schemes  to  remove  ail  who  stood  in  his  way  to  tne  throne. 
He  had,  it  is  said,  beduced  his  uncle  Pheroras  to  kill  his 
brother,  the  king,  by  poison.  This  was  discovered  in  tim 
course  of  investigations  to  ascertain  whether  Pheroras,  who 
died  rather  suddenly,  had  not  been  poisoned.  This  discovery 
was  followed  by  the  immediate  disgrace  of  the  mother  and 
friends  of  Antipater ;  and  th6  second  Mariamne  being  accused 
of  having  known  and  concealed  the  conspiracy,  the  name  of 
her  son  Herod  was  erased  from  the  testament  or  will  of  the 
king,  who  had  appointed  him  heir  to  the  throne  afler  the 
death  of  -Antipater.  Letters  of  the  latter  were  also  produced, 
which  proved  that  he  was  plotting  to  destroy  his  brothers, 
Archelaus  and  Philip,  who  resided  at  Rome  to  complete  their 
education.  In  consequence  of  these  discoveries,  his  father, 
in  most  affectionate  terms,  requested  him  to  return  home, 
without  informing  him  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  lest 
he  should  escape  the  punishment  which  he  merited.  He  im- 
mediately left  Kome,  but  reports  of  the  degraded  state  of  his 
mother  made  him  suspect  that  his  treacherous  deeds  were 
known.  He  hesitated  proceeding  through  Cilicia,  till  he  re- 
ceived a  friendly  epistle  from  his  father.  Though  confounded 
by  the  universal  silence  and  want  of  respect  which  he  met 
With  on  landing  at  Cesaria,  yet  he  advanced  to  Jerusalem. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  palace,  but  his  friends  were  ex- 
doded,  and  the  king  repulsed  him  as  a  muTderer.  The  next 
day  Antipater  was  tried  before  a  court  ti  which  his  frtfaeff 
and  Vm^  governor  of  Syria,  who  was  at'that  Una  in  lim* 
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■ihaitwera  pretideDtB.  HeTX)d,  in  a  Inig  and  hnprasftYa 
speech,  accused  his  son,  and  Nicolaus  laid  the  evidence  of  his 
crime  of  conspiring  against  the  lives  of  his  &th£r,  his  two 
brothers,  and  his  aunt  Salome,  before  the  court ;  and,  by  a 
powerful  oration,  demanded  sentence  of  death  a^rainst  hiro. 
His  guilt  appeared  unquestionable,  but  Herod  dedmed  potting 
him  to  death  till  he  had  implored  the  counsel  of  Aurastua 
In  the  meantime,  Antipater  was  committed  to  prison,lx>und 
in  chains.  The  calumnies  which  he  had  raised  against  his 
brothers,  Herod  and  Philip,  had,  however,  excited  suspicions 
in  the  mind  of  their  father  against  them,  so  that  he  instantly 
made  a  will,  which  passed  them  over,  and  declared  Antipsa 
his  successor. 

The  preceding  review  of  Herod's  public  and  private  life, 
which  was  near  its  end,  may  suffice  to  show  that  a  proud, 
suspicious,  jealous,  and  revengeful  spirit,  strongly  character- 
ised him,  and  impelled  him  to  unwearied  vi^rilance  to  detect 
and  avert  whatever  appeared  in  his  eyes  havmg  the  least  ten- 
dency to  undermine  his  power,  or  threaten  the  permanency 
of  the  possession  of  the  wone  of  Judea  to  him  and  Jhis  nat- 
ural successors.  By  consequence,  any  event  indicating  even 
the  possibility  of  the  rise  of  a  successful  rival,  we  may  be 
certain,  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  him  to  adopt  any  plan, 
however  unrighteous  or  diabolical,  which  he  imagined  expe- 
dient or  necessary  to  prevent  what  he  must  have  deemed 
the  most  dreadful  catastrophe,  the  ruin  of  his  race. 

Two  events,  bearing  at  first  sight  this  aspect,  transpired 
during  the   period    tlwt  Herod's   prominent  passions  were 
raised  to  their  highest  degree  of  vigour  by  the  intrigues, 
nuuMBttvres,  conspiracies,  and  strifes  of  his  court  and  family. 
The  result  was,  tnat  his  soul  was,  on  one  occasion,  so  bar- 
assed  and  tormented,  that  his  mind  lost  its  balance,  and  his 
conduct  and  manner  resembled  a  maniac  more  than  a  man  re- 
markable for  a  strong,  sound,  and  determined  mind :  and 
though  he  recovered,  his  health  was  irreparably  injured,  in 
so  much,  that  his  powerful  feelings,  rather  than  his  mind,  regu- 
lated his  actions.     He  acted  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  hke 
a  wild  beast,  rather  than  by  the  dictates  of  wise  reflection  and 
deliberate  consideration.     The  events  to  which  we  allude 
were  the  announcements  by  angels  of  the  immediate  appear- 
ance of  the  forerunner  of  Messiah,  and  of  Messiah  himself 
The  peculiar  claims,  and  the  history  of  these  exaked  pexaona- 
fae,  especially  of  the  latter,  who  stands  alone  in  the  annab 
«  ibt  ifOfU,  w(«ntdjwquin  toIosms  ;  and  what  wt  CMndtf 
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the  succeeding  chapter.  We  would  culvert  here  to  the  inti- 
matioDS  eiven  from  Heaven  of  their  birth,  which  took  place 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  predictions  of  the  heavenly 
messengers,  within  the  last  two  years  of  Herod's  reign. 

That  inJ&del  monarch  most  probably  regarded  \£d  report 
of  the  vision  of  2iacharias,  as  nothing  more  than  an  inci- 
dent common  to  fimatics.  He  had  certainly  no  reverencei 
and  perhaps  no  knowledge  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  ordained  by  Moses ;  for  he 
either  did  not  conceive  or  triily  believe  that  supertiatural  iii- 
terposition  (o  punish  the  Jews  when  they  neglected  the  laws 
instituted  by  their  inspired  legislator,  or  signally  to  favour 
them  when  they  paid  obedience,  was  to  be  expected  by  the 
Jews  while  the  covenant  of  Sinai  remained  in  force.  This 
is  manifest  from  his  reasoning  respecting  the  extreme  su&r- 
lags  which  they  endured  from  limine,  pestilence,  anarchy, 
insurrection,  and  particularly  from  the  earthquakes.  These 
evils  he  contemplated  with  the  eye  and  mind  of  a  pagaa 
philosopher.  Thus  in  this  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  en* 
couraged  and  animated  his  troops,  by  representing  all  the 
sufferings  of  their  natiozi  as  mere  accidents,  and  their  losses 
i&  war  as  nothing  more  than  common  occurrences,  insepa- 
rable from  the  mutable  nature  of  providence,  which  ought  to 
excite  their  hopes  of  success  in  the  ensuing  contest,  becaose 
the  late  victory  of  their  etietmes  would  have  so  ekted  their 
spirits,  that  they  would  most  probably  neglect  to  prepare  to 
make  a  vigorous  resistance.  ^^  Fortune,"  he  says,  ^  passes 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  You  were  overcome  in  the  last 
hattle,  but  the  victors  assuring  themselves  of  continued  vie-' 
tory  will  most  probably  be  dented  in  the  Aext  combat  This 
we  calculate  on  from  what  we  have  ourselves  experienced. 
A  victory  kis  frequently  heed  succeeded  by  a  defeat  of  our 
atmies.  And  do  not  disturb  yourselves  at  the  quaking  of  ioan* 
iiQated  creation,  nor  imagine  that  this  earthquake  is  a  sign  of 
*<^e  new  calamity  ;  for  such  afiections  of  the  elements  are 
i^ccordiofi;  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  portend  nothing  fu* 
tare,  and  concern  mankind  only  to  the  extent  of  injury  and 
niischief  which  they  immediately  occasion.  And  if  you  will 
be  ruled  by  me,  I  will  myself  go  before  you  into  danger  ; 
foe  you  know  this  well,  that  your  courage  is  irresistible,  un* 
^  (^  acting  rashly  you  give  the  enemy  an  advantage  ovef 
yott."  Whoever  adopted  such  sentiments  were  not  likely  tm 
*ttKh  iMiro  impoitamse  to  the  oraqles  of  the  Jewish  pio^eK 
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llMm  to  ihmb  of  the  pri««t  of  Rene  or  Atheafl.  Aad,  by 
consequence,  Herod,  notwithstanding  the  usual  strength  of 
his  suspicions,  and  violence  of  his  jealousy  respecting  the 
actions  toat  had  any  tendency  to  obscure  the  lustre,  or  threaten 
the  stability  o(  his  throne,  was  not  likely  to  feel  much  inv- 
est in  the  report  that  a  priest,  eminent  for  piety  and  integrity, 
was  sapposed  to  have  seen  a  prophetic  vision,  because  he  had 
remained  a  very  unusual  time  in  the  holy  temple,  and  come 
out  of  it  utterly  deprived^  of  the  power  of  speech.  The  re- 
covery of  this  power  was  as  sudden  and  unexpected  as  had 
been  the  loss  of  it,  and  enough  to  awaken  universal  interest 
to  the  astonishing  predictive  discourse  which  was  immedi- 
ately delivered  by  2iacharias.  This  prophecy  was  peculiarly 
calculated  to  alarm  the  jealous  and  infidel  kin?  ;  for  it  de- 
scribed in  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  language  the 
advent  of  the  great  Heir  of  David,  to  fulfil  the  promises  made 
to  ancient  Israel,  and  the  moral  revolution  which  the  prophet's 
infant  son  just  circumcised,  was  to  effect  preparatory  to 
the  royal  Prince  entering  on  his  triumphant  reign.  These 
sajrings  were  noised  abroad  in  all  the  hill-country  of  Judea, 
and  those  who,  from  their  vicinity  to  Zacharias*  dwelling, 
knew  best  the  things  respecting  his  child,  were  fiUed  wiUi 
fear,  perhaps,  lest  Herod  should  be  roused  to  pour  out  lus 
fury  on  their  families  and  frienda  It  is  altogether  uncertain 
whether  the  king  ever  heard  of  the  transactions  which  had 
occurred  in  the  retired  family  of  the  priest  whom  God  bad 
honoured ;  or,  if  he  was  informed  of  them,  he  may  have 
been  at  the  time  too  deeply  involved  in  domestic  broils  to  ex- 
amine into  their  truth,  especially  when  he  reflected  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  and  tninlv  peonled  lands,  south  of 
Jerusalem,  were  known  to  be,  almost  at  all  times,  the  most 
peaceful  of  his  subjects.  He  may,  indeed,  on  the  news 
reaching  him,  have  regarded  the  whole  as  the  idle  and  mar- 
Y^ous  tales  by  which  a  rural,  simple,  and  ii^orant  iMopl^ 
amuse  themselves  in  their  comparative  sobtude.  Hot  be  Mt- 
arally  listened  with  more  intense  sensations  to  the  intbnna- 
tion  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  when  it  was  communicaled  to  him 
by  persons  equally  remarkable  for  their  intelligence  candour, 
and  impartiality.  That  the  wise  men  of  the  East  were  thus 
viewed  by  Herod,  will  not  be  queationed.  The  marvelloo* 
story  of  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  which  they  mads 
known  abroad,  the  king  might  possibly  regard  as  aierttiag 
BO  more  attention  than  me  account  of  i2acharias'  visioo.  Bet 
ke  persaived  at  once  thai  the  relation  of  the  wise  imbsi  ca^ 
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tfadimiClluiHMMtdfatifletserioriminrenionort^  wl^feh 
its  mmculons  character  coald  not  even  render  questionable. 
<*  Wise  men"  or  magi,  was  an  appellation  appropriated  to  per- 
sons eminent  for  learning  and  investisfation  m  the  objects  of 
nature,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies.  Those  who  came 
to  do  homage  to  the  new-bom  King,  on  arriving  in  Jndea, 
appear  to  have  publicly  and  everywhere  made  known  the 
oofect  of  their  journey,  and  the  country  whence  they  came, 
and  importunately  requested  to  be  directed  where  the  infiint 
was  that  they  had  come  to  honour.  No  one,  therefore,  could 
imagine,  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one,  not  even  the  suspi- 
cious Herod,  suspected  that  any  collusion  existed  between  them 
and  the  infant's  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  as  far  as  history  in- 
structs us,  had  their  country  any  connexion,  political,  com- 
mercial, or  religious,  with  Judea.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
decide  what  was  the  particular  region  called  ^  the  East ;" 
yarious  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  the  learnt  on  the 
subject, — the  most  probable  is  that  which  fixes  on  Arabia 
Deserta,  which  extended  east  from  Judea  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates ;  for  this  country  was  commonly  named  ^  the 
East"  by  the  inhabitants  of  Judea  ;  see  Judges  yi.  3.  ;  Job 
i.  8.  Natives  of  its  districts  were  celebrated  lor  their  wisdom 
in  ancient  times,  and,  being  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Abra- 
ham by  Hagar  and  Keturah,  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
preserved  traditions  respecting  the  promised  son  of  their 
ffreat  ancestor,  who  was  to  bless  and  be  blessed  by  all  nations. 
Nor  is  it  incredible  that  they  still  remembered  the  prediction 
of  Balaam,  one  of  themselves,  of  the  rise  of  the  star,  Jacob, 
which,  in  Oriental  ima^ry,  denoted  a  prince  or  king.  That 
the  great  men  of  Arabia  possessed  much  gold  and  myrrh, 
and  frankincense,  and  other  aromatics,  ancient  records  suffi- 
ciently attest. 

Now,  from  this  extensive  region  Herod  had  nothing  to  fear 
in  his  time ;  and  consequently  he  had  ample  reason  to  credit 
the  simple  and  undisguised  narration  of  the  distinguished 
personages  who  announced  to  him  that  they  had  seen  a  star, 
whoee  course  they  were  divinely  instructed  by  a  dream  to  re- 
gard as  appointed  to  indicate  the  residence  of  a  child  destined 
by  Heaven  to  be  "  the  King  of  the  Jews^^  and  the  Deliverer. 
Conqueror,  and  Sovereign  of  all  nations.  These  words  Herod 
and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  considered  to  mean  the  Christy 
or  the  Messiah,  whom  all  the  prophets  had  predicted  under 
the  character  of  universal  Conqueror  and  Sovereign,  chosen 
bf  <>m1  to  elevate  the  Jews  to  un&dmg  prosperity,  and  to  ds- 


m 

Jfrestioos  of  tyxanta.  However  deftixabU  tbk  nawa^  wwrta  lli« 
ewt,  k  waa  enough  to  produce  in  them  the  inoet  Hitlriyiiing 
anxiety,  and  alarming  appreliensiona,  tos  they  could  not  but 
perceive  that  it  would  most  probably  rouse  all  the  tormftutinft 
cruel,  and  sanguinary  passions  of  their  hing,  and  thai  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  inundate  the  metropMis  and  cauatry 
in  blood,  did  he  deem  this  necessary  to  free  himself  fr  im 
dread  of  the  new-born  prince.  Though  their  fears  may  have 
been  more  than  the  case  was  fitted  to  excite,  yet  Heroa  aoon 
showed  that  they  were  natural  For  to  alleviate  his  distress, 
he  first  ascertained  where  "  the  Christ"  was  to  be  bora 
And  this  being  determined  by  the  infallible  prediction  of  Mi- 
cah,  which  the  interpreters  of  the  law  showed  him,  he  next 
endeavoured  to  seduce  the  wise  men  to  return  to  him  as  soon 
as  they  found  the  royal  child,  that  he  miffht  join  them  in  do- 
ing him  homage.  Being  admonished  in  a  snpematiual 
dream,  they  escaped  the  snare  of  the  demon-king ;  and  he,  to 
secure  his  object,  instantly  ordered  all  the  children  of  B^hle- 
hem,  under  two  years  old,  or,  as  some  interpret  the  words  of  the 
saered  writers,  all  children  who  had  entered  their  second  year, 
to  be  slain.  From  this  massacre,  the  infant  Jesus  waa  rescued 
by  the  Divine  interposition :  for  his  supposed  fether,  Joseph, 
was  enjoin^  by  a  Divine  dream  to  depart  for  Egypt ;  ana  he 
was  encouraged  to  obey  by  the  rich  gifts  of  the  wise  men, 
which  formed  an  ample  treasure  for  the  support  of  the  family 
during  their  exile.  This  unparalleled  barbarity  was  no 
ffreater  than  might  be  expected  from  the  king,  considering 
nis  general  conduct,  and  the  occasion  of  this  bloody  deea 
It  had,  compared  to  some  of  his  proceedings,  a  semblance  of 
eompassionate  policy ;  for  how  otten  did  he  punish  with  death 
numbers  whose  lives  had  no  apparent  tendency  to  thwart  his 
purposes  or  frustrate  his  schemes  of  ambition  ?  Insatiable  re- 
venge along  impelled  him  to  many  bloody  deeds,  while  his 
daring  attempt  to  obstruct  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  was 
the  fruit  of  ambition,  and  regulated  by  worldly  wiscbm.  On 
the  supposition  that  Josephus  thus  contemplated  the  slaughter 
of  the  cnildren  of  Bethlehem,  one  is  not  much  surprised  that 
he  has  not  specified  it  among  the  unjust  and  cruel  acts  of 
Herod  the  Great-;  for  the  political  motive  may  have  appeared 
to  him  a  most  plausible  apology  for  the  dreadful  edict  But 
the  passing  over  this  event  entirely  harmonises  with  the  pur- 
pose and  pan  of  the  Jewish  historian  in  writing  the  history 
%^his  natioU}  which  obviously  was  to  mention  nothii>g;  thst 


RomiMi  or  the  Jews  who  were  epemiee  to  Chriatiaiikjr-  H* 
hmm  made  no  ndsfactory  etatemeotB  in  relation  to  ChrialiankT; 
Mdeed,  some  insist  that  the  trinal  ailnsions  to  it  in  his  works 
are  iotsrpolatioiis;  aod  thai  he  carefully  avoided  mentioniBg 
the  facts  concerning  the  Christ  and  his  followers,  the  certain* 
tf  of  wfakh  ike  futare  state  of  the  world  demonstrates,  becanas 
m&j  would  hare  rendered  his  works  unpopular.  Supremely 
amoitioos,  as  he  evidently  was,  of  the  pniflo  of  man  more 
iImui  die  approhttion  of  God,  he  had  sumcient  to  aatidy  him 
dMrt  it  was  not  expedient  to  refer  to  Herod's  savage  decree 
againsr  the  in^nts  of  Bathlshem,  for  bow  could  be  notice  k 
without  annooneiqg  the  confident  hofke  entertained  by  the 
lews,  that  their  Messiah  was  to  claim  and  acquire  the  sotar^ 
^igtAy  of  the  world  ?  What  sentiment  eould  more  protoka 
the  indignation  of  the  Bomans  against  the  Jews?  Nor  was 
any  thing  less  ameable  to  the  Jews  than  to  be  reminded  that 
wise  men,  diiecUv  iiurtruoted  and  admoniahed  hj  God.  had 
declared  to  Heroa  and  the  Jews  of  his  age  that  Jesus,  whom 
Aeir  fiithMTs  had  crucified,  was  ^^Tbe  Kingof  the  Jew%''  aod 
that  as  such  the  diviaelv  taught  men  had  worshipped  him, 
mai  preaeated  to  him  the  most  precious  gifis.  Their  ooai- 
mission  may  be  DSgaided  as  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  Divine 
goodness  and  long^sofiering  of  God  towaras  the  Jews,  aad  ea- 
peeially  towards  Herod.  The  onexceptionableness  and  plaia- 
nees  of  their  testimony  rendered  his  unbelief  in  the  Chnst  ior 
eSBasaUe,  and  exceedingly  augmented  the  guik  of  his  con- 
duct in  perseeatiaff  him,  and  killing  the  innocent  inianis  of 
BetUdieBB.  if  Herod's  character  he  considersd,  what  wit- 
Besses  were  more  Ulcely  to  command  his  attentbn  and  eeofi- 
dence.  The  testimony  of  the  pions  Zacharias  and  the  devoat 
aliepberds  might  be- despised  as  the  mere  delusion  of  sapersd- 
tioiia  men ;  but  that  of  the  wise  men  was  pecnliarlY  w*pM 
to  reach  conviction  to  his  mind,  although  perverted  nf  itiwalel- 
ky  aad  the  soepticisai  of  pagan  philosophy. 

While  Herod's  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  most  dread* 
itd  and  agonizing  domestic  evils,  and  by  the  assured  taHanon  j 
timt  the  legitimate  King  of  the  Jews  was  already  bom,  ius 
wretchedness  was  greatly  increased  by  decided  indications  of 
the  nnoonquerable  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  his  pefseo  and 
ffovemment,  from  which  it  was  manifest  that  the  chief  olfeet 
£>r  jprfakh  he  had  lived^— -the  penaaaettcr  of  his  throaer^ 
■ias  aa  lamaSe  and  uncertain  as  it  was  whan  hs  niciendad  #. 
had^  to  sBaristo  iha  ratooias  iwhiakasslst 


•ft 

iMirrovred  tip  k»  soul  on  die  bMt  racoUeetioii  of 
mwfai  and  guilty  crimos  which  he  had  committed  to  prmatn 
his  crown  9  In  his  serentielh  year  he  was  attacked  oy  a  dii* 
ease,  in  its  nature  incnrabie,  and  most  hideous  and  terrific  in 
jtt  aspect.  No  sooner  was  this  noised  abroad  than  the  patrials 
of  the  nation  conceived  that  the  time  was  arrived  to  avenge 

T  themselves  on  their  enemies,  and  to  restore  their  coostitatioo 
and  lands.  Long  had  they  groaned  under  his  tyranny,  and 
viewed  with  indignation  his  dehberate  and  continued  violft> 
tions  of  ail  that  they  deemed  sacred,  and  contempt  for  ahnoei 
aU  that  they  considered  the  glory  of  their  race.  They  had 
feng  deplored  his  servility  to  Augustus  and  predilection  fa 
the  paganism  of  Rome  and  Greece ;  and,  probably,  the  eztni' 
Ofdmary  proof  of  both  which  he  gave  at  the  dedication  of 
Oesarea,  about  six  years  before  his  death,  had  fixed  the  delB^ 
mination  of  some  of  the  most  zealons  Jews,  to  take  hie  life,  at 
whatever  risk.  Cesarea  was  a  more  complete  and  spfendid 
imitation  of  the  first  cities  of  the  Romans  and  Grecians  than 
any  other  of  the  numerous  structures  raised  by  Herod  to  the 
honour  of  Aucrastus,  the  empress,  and  Agrippa.  Among  in 
many  fine  buildings  of  white  stone,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  was  a  temple  to  the  emperor,  in  wluch  wai 
fixed  a  statue  of  him,  resemblincf  in  size  and  figure  that  of 
JupiMr  Olympus,  in  Rome.  The  dedication  to  his  honour 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  decree  of  paffan  aolenuiity 
and  rolendour.  It  had  been  prodauned  in  all  the  adjacent 
kinffdoms,  and  was,  of  course,  witnessed  by  an  innumerablo 

f  muttitude  of  all  ranks.  The  varied  games  of  Greece  and 
Rome  were  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale,  at  an  inmienae  ex- 
pense. Romans  of  the  highest  rank  were  present,  and  many 
dignified  persons  of  other  nations.  The  king  entertained  these 
with  great  magnificence  and  profusion.  That  the  scene 
might  contribute  to  the  celebrity  of  the  emperor,  the  enqpiett 
presented  Herod  with  five  hundred  talents.  He,  on  thtt  oc- 
casion,  decreed  the  observance  of  the  pagan  games,  in  Ce* 
aarea,  every  fifth  year. 

Herod  was  accused  by  the  Jews  of  having  desecrated  the 
sepulchre  of  David,  their  most  illustrious  and  beloved  king, 
to  procure  supplies  to  meet  his  vast  expenditure,— an  actooc 
less  offensive  in  their  e3re8  than  the  introduction  of  paM 
CQStoms.  Whether  ne  was  guilty  of  this  deed  or  not,)iai 
been  dispnted.  Hyrcanus,  who  had  set  him  an  exampie, 
proeared«  it  is  said,  three  thousand  tatonta  of  silver,  nndw 
onieh  behind.    Bnt  Herod  was  less  suceessfal;.  fiR^"^* 


intlM  nigkt  ■wwon,  whan  he  luid  Fg^thai  tht 
Iwdiat  of  David  and  SeJomon,  he  was  ccMnpelled  to  redra, 
ttom  iamai  which  broke  out,  and  conaumed  two  of  hia 
goBtda.  This  terrible  ^enoxnenon,  Joaephus  aaya,  wm 
pMkky  acknowledged  by  the  king,  for  he  raised  a  verj 
rich  projntiatQfy  monument  at  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchreu 
Whatarer  troth  may  be  in  this  anecdote,  it  derives  prober 
Sility  firom  the  fact,  that  the  sepulchre  of  David  being  moat 
aacittd  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  was  a  moat  fit  place  in  which 
to  deposit  articles  of  value. 

The  most  popular  deed  of  Herod,  the  buildinff  of  the 
temple^  was  vile  m  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  patriots,  from  his 
praenmption  in  placing  an  immense  and  admirably  formed 
golden  eagle  above  the  gate  of  the  holy  edifice.  They  had 
uways  looked  on  this  object  with  extreme  disgust ;  and  se 
impetieBt  were  they  to  destroy  it,  that  on  hearmg  a  vague 
report  one  day  that  the  king  had  expired,  a  considerable 
namber  hurried  to  the  ^te^and  commenced  the  work  of 
dsetmction.  The  spoliation  was  quickly  arrested  by  the  sol- 
diers^ led  on  by  the  chief  captain  of  the  army,  who  con- 
ceived that  the  chief  actors  were  at  the  head  of  a  general 
ieearreetion ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  they  consisted  of 
onlj  abont  forty  reli^ous  students,  under  the  direction  of 
tbeir  teachers,  Alatthuis  the  chief  priest,  and  Judas  son  of 
Sepi^oris,  the  two  most  renowned  teachers  in  the  nation. 
Taui  band  alone  resolutely  persevered  in  removing  from  the 
tensile  every  thing  allied  to  Paganism,  and  boldiv  avowed 
that  they  were  doing  nothiofif  more  than  they  had  ior  a  long 
period  purposed ;  and  that  they  feared  neither  the  anger  nor 
the  power  of  the  king,  for  they  knew  that  their  acts  were 
weUfpleesittg  to  God.  They  were  instantly  all  seized,  sod 
fnadiirfnd  to  the  kin?.  Feeble  as  he  was,  the  insult  seemed 
to  r^invigorate  his  frame.  He  ordered  them  to  be  sent  in 
dnios  to  Jericho,  and  followed  them  in  a  carriage.  Having 
assembled  the  principal  Jews,  he  addressed  them  in  an  <Nnh 
tion  designed  to  expose  their  ingratitude  for  the  unparalleled 
generoaity  he  had  showed  them  during  the  wh^e  of  his 
reigD,  and  the  uncommon  baseness  and  profaneness  of  their 
conduct  in  having,  in  open  day,  not  only  attempted  to  degrade 
him  during  his  life,  but  also  dishonoured  God.  to  whom  he 
had  consecrated  the  golden  eegle.  Though  ne  could  not 
eoovince  them  that  it  was  a  crime  to  remove  any  idolalreue 
tftobol  fren  the  temple,  yet  he  was  aUe  to  punish  these 
~  of  the  deed*  Thay  were  all  burnt  aliva^  and  ~ 


hifh^riest't  office.  The  last  aeis  raeordied  of  Hemd  tacUj 
attested  that  hia  predominant  paasiona  were  ftroogim danth 
Hie  diaeaae  incraned  in  loathaoraenesB  amd  (lain,  ae  aa  to 
beeome  intolerable,  but  inefficient  to  repreaa  ban  naentnieni, 
or  even  his  love  of  hme.  He  snmnioBed  aU  the  Jewiafa 
alneia  to  assemble  at  Jericho,  and  commanded  Jbiia  aister 
flakime,  and  Alexaa  her  husband,  to  confine  them  in  the 
eivens,  and  massacre  them  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  ]  an  «peBt 
which  he  would  have  hastened,  for  he  employed  a  kaifo, 
whiah  he  procured  to  cut  an  apple,  to  take  hia  own  life  This 
was  happily  prerented  by  a  relative  present,  whose  looi  piias 
akraiea  the  whole  court  The  report  that  he  waa  4mai 
reaching  Antipater  in  prtaon,  he  openly  expressed  this  joj 
which  he  felt  This  was  made  known  to  the  king,  wbo  iaii- 
mediately  ordered  hhn  to  be  put  to  death.  He  fmkmad  his 
aon  in  nve  days,  but  not  before  he  had  made  another  «Dd 
final  correction  of  his  will,  by  which  he  Ml  the  thnone  to  liis 
aon  Archelaus ;  the  tetrarcby  of  Galilee  and  Peraa  to  An* 
tipas,  whom  he  had  lately  declared  his  heir ;  the  tetrarciiy  of 
Iraehonitis,  Giaulon,  Batanea,  and  Panias,  to  Philip ;  and 
the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phasaelis,  to  Sakawe,  arkh 
fifty  thousand  pieces  of  money.  He  testified  hia  kattng 
esteem  for  his  chief  friends,  especially  the  emperor  and  «n- 
press,  by  large  legacies. 

Alexas  and  Salome,  who  had  carefully  concealed  the  aan- 
guinary  order  given  them  respecting  the  princlipal  Jews, 
iasmediately  on  the  death  of  Herod  liberated  them,  and  re- 
quested them  and  the  officers  of  the  army  to  maet  then  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Jericho.  They  read  to  the  asaembly  a 
latter,  said  to  have  been  left  by  their  sovereigti,  in  which  he 
thanked  them  for  their  fidelity  and  services,  and  antrvaasd 
them  to  discover  Mmilar  attachment  to  his  successor,  Areha- 
kus.  Ptolemy,  keeper  of  the  royal  seal,  read,  at  the  aana 
time,  the  late  king's  testament,  which  waa  found  to  contain  a 
clause,  declarmg  it  of  no  use  till  ratified  by  Cesar.  The 
audience,  however,  having  no  doubt  that  Augustus  vroald 
'oonfirm  the  vrill,  at  once  exclaimed,  "•  Long  live  king  Arche- 
laas."  After  having  honoured  his  father  by  a  moat  apiendid 
iuneval,  Archelaus  appeared  before  an  assembly  of  the  •people 
naar  the  temple,  and  announced  his  purpose  not  to  adopt  the 
aWa  of  king,  nor  to  use  the  diadem  until  aothoriied  fay.ihfe 
•Mfemr ;  when,  aho«ld  lie  be  placed  on  the  fhrmte^ih^iMd 
4feJHr4)t  tta'vaijpi  mm^U  to  (o  praaota:ika'paae««sd^.yiQa 


.«iBgp*of.aU  raaki^  iDose  tbui  his  fiubei  hud  dpuc^^^i^i^vfl* 
liailsd  with  the  loudest  praise,  and  gratified  the  Jews  h]i(ig^- 
^usly  complviog  with  several  of  their  requests,  s<ich  as  the 
dimiuution  of  taxation,  and  the  release  of  prisoners. .  ,6i)t 
this  day  of  r^oicing  was  scarcely  ended,  when  it.  h^cajoaa 
erideot  that  many  had  no  confidence  in  his  royal  promises. 
Multitudes  assemhled  and  demanded  that  Joazar,  lately  ap- 
pointed high-priest,  should  be  deposed,  and  those  who  put  to 
death  Matthias,  Judas,  and  their  associates,  punished.  The 
jaasler  of  the  horse  was  sent  to  appease  theni,  by  pleadiiig 
that  Archelaus  could  not  exercise  the  functions  of  goverji- 
ment  before  he  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor*  Th/9y 
refused  to  listen  to  his  arguments,  and  he  was  glad  to  escajMS 
from  their  fury.  The  city  assumed  a  still  more  alamyng 
aspect  OD  the  arrival  of  great  numbers  to  observe  the  psss* 
over.  Archelaus  gave  orders  to  the  troops  to  keep  the  poa^ 
of  the  city.  Almost  all  these  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of 
what  Josephus  calls  "the  innumerable  multitude,"  whom 
their  presence  provoked,  because  they  unnecessarily  int^- 
iered  with  them  while  engaged  only  in  preparations  for  ^ 
Mcred  solemnities  of  the  season.  In  consequence  of  th}S 
bloody  tumult,  the  whole  army  entered  the  city,  and  not  lefH 
than  three  thousand  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  compelled 
lo  seek  safety  in  the  adjacent  mountains;  after  which,  a^ 
strangers  were  commanded  to  return  to  their  homes,,  so  tbiit 
the  observance  of  the  passover  was  Interrupted.  As  soon  as 
the  city  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity,  Archelaus  coni- 
mitted  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  his  brother  Philip, 
aad  proceeded  to  Rome,  A.r.  3,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
«sd  nis.aunt  Salome,  with  Uer  sons,  and  his  brother  Antipas- 
He,  however,  appears  to  have  been  not  more  esteemed  b^  his 

.own  kindred  than  by  the  Jewish  oeople,  and  accordmgly 
those  of  them  who  left  Judea  with  tiim  under  pretence,  of 
Mai  for  his  cause,  were  his  first  accusers  before  Augustus 
and  his  court  His  cousin  Antipater,  one  of  the  sons  pf 
Salome,  was  possessed  of  considerable  oratorical  powetS' 
These  he  employed  to  show  that  Archelaus  had  a(  once  im- 
poaed  on  his  father,  and,  by  violating^  his  last  will,  had  dis* 
honoured  Cesar.  Antipas.  he  said,  had  obviously  the  best 
clainyB  to  the  crown,  for  he  was  named  by  his  father  in  the 
test^menl  which  he  made  while  his  mind  was  capable  of 
jbnping  a  correct  judgment    It  was  not  till'  the  last  days  ^ 

.JUnljj^.when  he  was  in  exueme  torture,  that  the  jiam^of 

^^iwbWrWM  inserted.    His  fiubof^  moH  ceHsi^i  jfjMltf 
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Mv«r  htm  thoaght  of  him,  Ittd  be  not  dAeeivti  ]itt% 
mtendiog  grettt  87inpathy  with  him  in  his  sofleringi^  at- 
mmig^  he  phinly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his  spofidy 
departure ;  tor  he  psseed  his  nigrhts  in  scenes  of  iicendoua 
^eesvres  snd  riotous  mirth.  Nor  was  Herod  sooner  dead 
dum  he  assumed  all  the  authority  of  an  independent  sove- 
rei^,  and  crueily  murdered  thousands  who  questioned  his 
elaims,  which  were  of  no  force  before  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror was  known.  Damascena,  the  advocate  ibr  Archehus, 
mbly  repelled  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  except  that 
feandad  on  the  lerity,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  hn  con* 
duct  These  qualities  prevented  not  Augustus  from  con- 
toling  him,  when  he  implored  his  mercy  by  casting^  himself  at 
hit  feet ;  but  they  certainly  sufficiently  account  for  the  nnh 
▼eraal  dislike  of  him  entertained  by  the  Jews.  Besides  the 
ntreme  depravity  of  his  character,  most  probably  hts  descent 
renidered  him  peculiarly  hateful  in  their  sight  Not  a  drop 
of  Jewish  blood  flowed  in  his  veins ;  his  mother  was  a  Sa* 
maiilan,  than  whom  no  race  were  more  detested  by  the  Jews. 
How  natural  was  it  then  for  Joseph,  on  returning  from 
Egypt  with  his  wife  and  the  child  Jesus,  to  dread  a  Residence 
in  any  dominions  finovemed  by  Archelaus  y  as  the  evdngeltft 
informs  us,  when  Joseph  heard  that  "  Archelaus  did  reign  m 
Judea,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  p 
thither ;  notwithstanding,  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  be 
tamed  aside  into  the  parts  of  C^lilee :  and  he  came  and  dwelt 
in  a  ci^  called  Nazareth ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene.'^ 

Archelaus  would  have  been  most  probably  confirmed  the 
successor  of  his  father  by  Augustus,  nad  not  the  Jews  ap- 
pealed against  him.  A  number  of  melancholy  events,  which 
came  to  pass  in  Judea  during  the  period  in  which  Archelaus 
prosecuted  his  claims  at  Rome,  fully  convinced  the  moflt 
intelligent  and  most  peaceful  of  the  Je^vs  that  the  nation 
would  never  enjoy  rest  under  his  government,  nor  in  all 
probability^  under  the  sceptre  of  any  one  who  belonged  not 
to  the  lamily  of  David. 

Sabinus,  who  was  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  Syrif  j 
in  which  the  emperor  was  personally  interested,  proceeded 
jt6  Jerusalem,  after  Archelaus  had  sailed  for  Rome,  contrary 
io  the  agreenierit  which  he  had  entered  into  with  Varus,  toe 
ftoman  president  of  Syria,  and  demanded  possession  of  all 

Se  legaicies  assigned  by  Herod  to  the  emperor.    Previoo^ 
Idi  aArtivAl,  a  general  insurrection  had  been  supppsiM^  Vf 


^l^Hmfl  mi'iki,  on  y«niniittg:  to  Aiiiloeti,iMt  M^t  IMaM 
legfeA  (0  prei6rve  tile  poace  of  the  tapitaL  Tkeso  fiiUmis 
rMhly  eitiployed  in  the  tkne  of  penteeost  to  Mtfttupt  Uie  cap- 
ture of  the  strong  places,  and  the  treasures  of  the  tiunihr  of 
Herod.  He  even  forced  his  way  into  the  treasury  of  the 
temple,  and  rofalied  it  of  four  hundred  tiilents,  while  the  sol- 
diers  seized  many  things  most  valuable.  The  Tast  multitnde 
assembled  in  the  city,  exceedingly  indignant,  dindid  them- 
selves into  three  companies,  and  surroundea  the  RotHms, 
-who  took  refus;e  in  the  hippodrome,  and  on  the  nertii  aisd 
^afit  sides  of  the  temple,  and  impatiently  waited  for  a  raia- 
forcement  from  Varus,  from  wnom  Sabrnos  had  urgeolly 
implored  aid.  In  the  fierce  contest  whidi  ensaed,  masy  of 
'bom  patties  perished,  and  the  buildings  bekm^ncr  to  tfae 
l^miple  were  much  injured  by  a  conflagmtion  nuaed  by  the 
'Romans.  The  army  of  Archelaus  took  different  sideB  m 
ihia  occasion ;  several  thousands  of  them  joined  the  lewa. 
The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain their  position  till  relieved  by  Yams,  who  was  liMhMwd, 
fh>m  the  general  disturbed  state  of  Judea,  to  invade  it  wttbn 
large  army. 

^^  At  this  time,"  Josephus  remarks,  ^  there  were  ssn  thot- 
aand  other  disorders  in  Judea,  which  resembled  mmohs,  for 
ittany  armed  either  from  hope  of  spoil,  or  enmity  to  the  Jewt, 
appeared  in  different  places,  and  seiced  or  destroyed  what- 
ever came  in  their  course.  Two  thouaand  of  the  veletfi»a, 
whom  Herod  had  dismissed,  also  assembled  and  attacked  the 
army  of  his  son,  commanded  by  his  cousin  AchaHbua,  alnl 
forced  them  to  flee  to  the  mountains.  Esekias,  a  leader  of 
banditti,  whom  Herod  had,  with  difficulty,  taken  and  vlaal, 
left  a  son,  Judas,  who  trode  in  his  steps.  He  eoUetlad  a 
number  of  men,  utterly  depraved,  and  captured  the  palace  «€ 
Sapphotis,  in  Gralilee.  Having  procured  here  money  and 
weapons  of  war,  he  assumed  the  dignity  of  aavatc^,  hot 
he  pursued  the  destructive  course  of  a  leader  of  pluiibiets 
and  murderers,  who,  like  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  spread  deso- 
lation everywhere,  without  respect  to  persons  or  placaa  ▲ 
^lave  of  (he  late  king,  distinguished  above  his  chsa  by  the 
beauty  of  h^  person,  vigour  of  frame,  and  mental  eapaeky, 
acquired  more  power  than  Judas.  He  had  bean  intnisMd 
'by  tfis  master  with  important  services,  and  noW  aapmd  to 
TOO  Soverei^ty  of  the  kingdom.  Having  gafherad  aramd 
Via  a  tntdtitude,  he  put  on  the  diadem,  andawai  fiyoclaiawd 
'IStl^  6f  jtidte  '  He  triftaeliad}  9fmwn^  tfhd  "MMI 


dt^HUh^  tod  ■>? ewl  <ih<r  wyri  mti>  Alktf 
mtt  dawMlition,  1m  wm  overeooie  and  put  to  imtk 
Gfatot  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  band.  AtArongaai  a  ahep- 
herd,  knowa  odIt  by  bodily  strength^  aaaisled  by  ibor 
hrotbert,  pKenmea  ia  like  manner  to  take  the  title  of  king. 
He  and  his  brother^  procured  nunierotts  foUovera,  and 
preyed  on  the  country  for  a  considerable  tima  They  xe- 
paaledly  defeated  the  Uomaaa«and  the  royal  armyi  and  were 
the  lersor  of  the  whole  land,  till  aome  time  after  the  retnni 
ef  Aichelaua,  who  succeeded  in  slaving  the  shepherd,  when 
Itts  only  anrriving  brother  submiited,  on  being  assured  spon 
oath  that  iiia  life  would  be  qwred. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  of  Judea  when  Yaraa  pnh 
eeeded  to  subdue  the  revolters.  He  led  two  legiooS|  witk  a 
anmber  of  soklien  supplied  by  the  neighbouring  pronacesi 
aspedaUy  by  Aretus,  king  of  Fatraa,  who  hated  the  femily 
of  Herod.  Varus  smt  a  division  of  his  troops  under  his  aoa, 
to  ledace  Galilee.  This  army  overcame  all  opposition,  cajh 
tsred  the  fine  city  of  Sephoris,  and  set  it  on  fire,  by  whick  it 
was  completely  ruined  ;  all  the  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
alavery.  The  division  commanded  by  Varus  passed  peace- 
Ailly  tnioagh  Samaria,  because  the  inhabitants  were  not  im- 
pUcatod  in  the  revolt  On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Roman 
araoy  destroyed  several  towns  and  villages.  His  appeannce 
aft  the  oaprtal  alsrmed  the  Jews  who  besieged  Sabinus.  Tkey 
•uflsied  nim  to  escape,  and  admitted  Varus  into  the  city.  He 
nadily  received  the  apology  of  the  Jews  for  their  treatment 
of  Sabinus  ;  but  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  search  the  city, 
and  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  for  all  who  were  known  to 
kave  been  the  chief  agenlB  of  the  recent  commotions.  More 
than  two  thousand  were  seized,  and  put  to  death  by  crucifix- 
ion. From  Jerusalem,  he  advanced  into  Idumea,  where  an 
mnur  of  ten  thousand  were  still  in  arms  for  the  recovery  of 
the  iibeity  of  the  kingdom.  They  soon  submitted,  and  were 
pardoned,  except  their  captains,  who  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Boma  None  of  them,  however,  were  punished  with  death, 
except  a  few  who  were  related  to  the  fiimily  of  Herod. 

Varus  havinff  restored  peace  to  Judea,  left  a  le^on  in  Je- 
vusalem,  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to  Antioch.  The 
Jews,  however,  were  not  by  these  events  prepared  to  receive 
Arehekns  fer  their  kinr ,  nor  was  the  exaltation  of  that  prinee 
dasiPsd  by  Varus.  Hence,  with  his  aj^obation,  an  ^ 
fcassy,  eensistiay  of  not  fewer  than  fifty  of  the  chief  tfm^ 

'to  rtfuaat  Augwtm  to  take  hii^  mvr 


hi  'MOlBClifll^' 

Oft  tMr  anriWi  in  Bone,  eigiiit  tboaaHMl  Jewi  rtniUiif  uib 
tint  eily  jofia«d  them  ia  tkeir  pedtioB  and  appeai  to  the  emr 
pbfor.  in  their  omtion  ia  his  presence,  they  enomemted  thtt 
man^r  enfierings  which  reenked  from  the  tynuinical  and  ob^ 
fpraeive  government  of  Herod,  and  the  reasons  which  satisr 
Hed  diem  that  they  could  expect  no  relief  from  ArchekusL 
nnMy  therefore  homhly  suppiieated  his  majesty  Augostos  to 
place  tlieir  nation  under  the  sovemment  of  the  Boman  pres> 
jtfem  of  Syria,  and  assured  him  that,  hy  granting  their  re* 

£est,  he  would  at  once  gratify  the  Jews  every  where,  and 
d  them  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects.  The  reeok  of  their 
appeal  was  known  about  four  dajs  ajfier  it  was  made,  an4 
ttrongiy  indicated  the  regard  which  Augustus  entertained  lor 
the  memory  of  Herod  ;  for  though  it  was  manifest  that  ha 
ted  no  great  confidence  in  Archdans,  yet  he  resolved  to  pat 
jt"  la  his  power  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambitiim.  He  ae* 
cordingly  constituted  him  ruler  of  the  Jews,  with  the  title  of 
ethnareh,  which  denotes  governor  of  a  nation,  and  pledged 
hh  word  to  make  him  king,  should  he  prove  himself  worthy? 
<vf  that  dignity.  The  country  committed  to  him  compnsed 
Judea  Proper,  Samaria,  Idumea,  Cesarea,  and  Jq^pa,  which 
Alibfded  llie  annual  revenue  ot  about  six  hundred  talents. 
Herod  Antipas  was  made  tetrarch  of  the  greater  part  of  Gial- 
itoe  Had  seme  districts  east  of  the  Jordan,  from  which,  Jose^ 

Cos  says,  be  derived  two  hundred  talents  yearly.  About 
If  that  income  was  received  by  Herod  Philip,  who  was 
made  tetrarch  of  a  small  part  of  Qalilee,  Batanea,  TnchoA- 
itis,  and  Auronitis.  Salome  received,  in  addition  to  the  poe- 
ettsions  assigned  her  by  her  brother  Herod,  the  city  of  Aa- 
caloD,  and  a  larg-e  sum  of  monev  ;  her  annual  income  was 
astimated  at  sixty  talents.  To  the  unmarried  daughters  of 
Herod,  besides  the  portions  left  them,  Augustus  presented 
them  widi  all  the  legacies  which  were  allotted  him,  except 
trifling  memoriafai  of  his  friend,  and  gave  them  in  marriage 
to  the  sons  of  their  uncle  Pheroras. 

During  the  almost  total  disorganization  of  the  Jewish  n;^ 
tion,  an  incident  occurred  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  intense 
solicitude  for  the  prosperity  and  permanence  of  their  native 
kingdom,  which  every  where  distinguished  the  Jews.  The 
otAy  sons  of  Herod,  whom  they  perhaps  sincerely  estoemed| 
4br  the  sake  of  thdr  mother  Manamne,  were  Alexander  ana 
AMstobiihn,  who  were  murdered  by  their  infidel  fiither.  A 
liwtaiiflwd  flimpn,  reaidiiig  in  Site,  w<a  ao^omied  ahnsosl 


gfmlkltlSkmtm  of  AfosMMbr.  T^kiair  a^wi^itt  «fi4iii 
jAopttkr  opinion,  he  mnmd  it  to  b«  liiwwtiiiniitiii  mk  km  vmm 
nwMd  th«t  priim,  and  that  he  and  hit  bralber  kad  booa  ona- 
ierred  by  tlie  dexterity  of  a  fritliful  ftiead,  whc  bad  anbiti- 
toied  in  tbeir  olaee  two  acber  penona.  He  was  ataiarnd  ia 
Me  impoMttra  by  a  3roang  man  who  had  bakoged  to  Uarad'a 
hotMehold,  or  bad  acquired  by  Boma  means  an  aeeama 
knowlede^  of  the  persons,  manners,  and  intrig^sa  of  ibat 
Aosareb^  ooun  xbus  pvepAoed,  Simoa  pieaented  himself 
ID  the  nmuetews  lews  in  the  island  of  Gssiay  as  the  ligitimiiH 
heir  lo  the  erewn  of  Jndea,  and  sosoeeded  ia  reeeiving 
ftoM  tbem  large  sums  of  money.  Hie  was  equally  fectnome 
in  the  isbind  <?  Meioe,  the  modeni  Afib»,in  the  Gmcian  aieh* 
ipelago,  and  became  confident  tbat  iie  bad  only  te  pnesnt 
himself  at  Reme  to  obtain  the  pablie  acknowledgmsni  of  his 
ekims  by  Angustns.  He  was  cetdially  received  b}[  Uie  Jews 
at  Poieoii,  and  received  from  tbem  soost  valuabk  gifts.  His 
arrifnl  was  eoon  known  at  Rome,  and  the  whole  mnhtaalo 
of  Jews  came  out  to  receive  bim.  He  was  carried  in  sMa 
hAs  the  city  bj  many  Jews,  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Melos.  Tne  emperor  sammoned  bim  into  his  preaence^ 
and  instanttty  detected  ^  imposture,  ibr  he  recoUectBd  dis» 
tinctly  aH  the  feattties  of  the  prince  Alexander.  In  pvhftis 
the  impostor  f  ustided  bis  claims  by  phusible  argumonli,  wad. 
asserted  that  be  left  bis  brother  for  safety  at  Cyims  ;  but,  en 
the  promise  of  life,  he  confessed  in  private  to  Angasttts  the 
hnposftion,  by  which  he  had  received  more  prsssnts  in  every 
city  which  he  had  visited,  than  Alexander  had  in  his  whole 
Hfe.  His  story  amused  the  emperor,  who,  en  account  of  his 
vigorous  frame,  made  him  one  of  the  lowers  <rf  hk  loyal 
gaileye. 

Archelaus  returned  to  Judea,  and  reigned  in  peace  n  law 
tears  ]  but  km  government  was  most  tjrrannical  ana  oppresaivi^ 
and  at  \enpk  became  so  intolerable,  tbat  the  principal  pef 
Ions  in  Ju(fea  and  Samaria  petitioned  Augustus  to  depose  hint 
Their  complaints  being  found  just  bytbeaflentoommisssslMd 
by  the  emperor  to  investigate  the  state  of  bis  domiuons,  be 
Was  immediately  carried  to  Rome.  His  cause  was  oalosly 
examined  before  the  royal  tribunal.  He  was  sentenoed  m 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  to  exile  in  the  city  of  Yieaiio  in 
Oaul,  his  peraonal  property  confiscated,  his  kingdom  reduced 
to  a  province  of  the  empire,  and  pot  under  tibe  care  of  ^iifr 
Hus,  or  Cyreniue,  governor  of  Syria.  He  was  the  fifst  Bo- 
hM  Wli6  bttd  tovied  tribMs  or  taiatioa  «m  Jwdaaj  te  ihBi«l 


#  appetn  toiiirfe  htm  tho  cmlom  of  Angviliis  to  onlor  a 
nnisr  to  be  taken  «f  its  uABbitanti,  aa  welhaa  of  all  iboM 
MoBfiag'  Co  the  empire,  yet  be  inteifered  not  witb  die  man- 
agement of  its  admiaistratioD  before  it  was  constituted  a  Ro 
man  province.  By  attending  to  this  distinction,  we  see  tbat 
tbere  can  be  no  real  difficnlty  in  Luke  ii.  1,  2.  Aagnstoa 
decreed  a  register  or  enrolment  of  all  bis  sabjects  repeatedly  k 
diudng  bii  reign,  including  tbose  belonging  to  tributary 
kingdoms  as  well  as  tbose  in  tbe  provinces,  but  the  latter  only 
were  taited  by  Roman  officers.  What  Luke  calls  the  taxing 
<^  Judea  properly  denotes  tbe  general  register,  wbicb  was 
■Mde  in  tbe  year  that  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  born,  but 
it  bad  BO  immediate  effect  on  the  interests  of  Judea,  till  CJyre^ 
aias,  B.  c.  8.  doubtless  regulated  by  tbe  existing  register,  in^ 
posed  the  first  Roman  tax  on  the  JcMrish  nation.  Cyrenius 
committed  the  provincial  government  of  the  Jews  to  Omh 
•ins,  master  of  the  horse,  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  that  of  ma 
president,  or  chief  governor  of  the  kirge  provinces  of  dia 


From  tbis  time  the  peculiar  constitution,  commonly 

the  theocracy,  established  by  Moses,  was  utterly  suovertad ; 

and  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  the  race  of  Abm* 

bam  by  Isaac  were  specially  chosen,  and  separated  from  the 

nations,  became  wholly  impracticable.    By  consequence,  it  is 

manifest  that,  if  tbe  true  rdigion  was  to  be  maintamed  in  the 

worid,  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  divine  institution  was  indiS" 

pensable.     As  a  Roman  province,  tbe  Romans  claimed  tbe 

exctosive  superiority  over  Judea ;  they  were  now  tbe  only 

acknowlfldged  lords  of  tbe  soil,  tbe  dispoeers  of  tbe  lives  and 

mperty  oi  its  inhabitants,  and  tbe  supreme  civil  legishtogs. 

They  manifestly  assumed  the  place  of  Jehovab,  who,  in  a 

-pecoiiar  sense  was,  by  the  constitution  of  Moses,  declared  the 

sole  pro^ietor  of  the  land,  which  was  therefore  called  holy; 

sad  us  visible  chief  rulers  were  regarded  merely  as  bis  depu* 

ties.    Tbe  Romans  permitted  tbe  Jews,  like  all  other  nations 

■objected  to  their  dominion,  to  observe  their  religious  oeremo- 

Aies  and  customs ;  but  they  allowed  them  no  power  111  the 

political,  civil,  or  even  moral  government ;  they  were  coiQr 

pletely  deprived  of  power  over  tbe  lives  and  property  of  the 

community.    In  every  thing,  religious  rites  and  customs  eac^ 

capted^  tbe  community  were  governed  by  Roman  laws.    Tba 

merrance  of  tbe  covenant  of  Siiud  was  therefore  rendeNi 

impesoible,  and  the  form  of  tbe  true  religfon,  as  prescribed  hf 

Mn^tm^  could  baaw  longer  exemplified.    Thu%  foor 


ttl  mmpo  m  ossa^  mm»  mm  r 

lio#eTeT  gntiX  tbe  abhorrwctt  ctf  Idoklry  tumutuei  bf  dla 
Jews,  they  had^  oo  physical  power  to  arrest  its  piogrsss,  fisr 
they  were  not  at  liberty  to  punish  the  idobtors  with  death  or 
exile.  It  was  an  act  of  policy  and  apparent  condescension  in 
the  Romans  to  allow  the  Jews  to  keep  their  temple^  syna- 
ffoguea,  and  houses  clear  of  the  symbols  of  idol-worship ;  but 
tney  had  no  license  to  touch  the  persons  who  worsnipped 
idoM,  or  to  enter  their  houses  to  remove  or  destroy 'their 
idols. 

The  Jewish  teachers  might  declaim  against  the  advocates 
or  obserrers  of  idolatrous  rites,  diviners^  drankards,  children 
who  disobeyed,  reviled,  or  cursed  their  parents,  and  the  vio- 
lators of  the  precepts  respecting  the  seventh  day  or  aabbath; 
and  festival  days ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Gten- 
tUes  to  be  judged  by  the  Romans,  whose  judgment  of  audi 
crimes  was  far  from  the  sentence  denounced  by  Moses.  The 
Divine  justice  in  regard  to  these  and  many  other  tnmsgre*- 
skns  ceased  to  be  more  distinctly  or  impressively  exhibited  m 
Judea  than  in  heathen  lands ;  and  the  Jews  ceased  by  their 
tatioaal  government  to  proclaim  to  the  surrounding  nations, 
that  Jehovah  was  the  supreme,  and  holy,  and  just  God ;  the 
One,  only  Livins*,  and  True  God. 

That  they  had  deliberately  and  resolutely  renounced  dieir 
Divine  government  by  their  practice,  long  before  Prpvidence 
deprived  them  of  power  to  observe  it,  the  iacts  recorded  in  the 
precedinpf  pages,  strongly  attest  They  had  altogether  sepa- 
ntted  religion  from  morals.  While  enthusiastically  xealoos 
for  the  ritual  of  religion,  they  were,  as  a  nation,  inexpresnbly 
demoralized.  A  more  lawless  race  were  scarcely  to  be  seen 
on  the  £iee  of  the  earth.  This  is  plain  from  the  univeraal 
anarchy,  confusion,  and  wickedness,  which  Josephns  and 
other  profone  historians  declare  to  have  prevailed  in  thekrn^ 
dom  of  Judea)  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great, 
till  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  And  thus  testimony 
illustrates  and  corroborates  the  more  certain  statements  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  pourtraystbe  Jews  in  the  age  of  our 
liird  and  his  apostles,  as  more  degenerate  than  any  former 
generation  of  their  race. 

And  now  most  hopeless  was  their  condition.  The  appara- 
tus by  which  their  fathers  had  been  again  and  again  reclaimed 
had  fallen  to  pieces.  No  signs  of  the  presence  of  their 
ketvenly  King  were  visible,  at  least  none  indicating  his  par- 
peek  tfi  desire  to  deliver  them  firom  foreign  dominion,  and  to 
— !ihem  to  their  original  rank  in  the  nations.     Prophals 
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■^{nimair  dMU  l^  obieife.  tbo  iawt  of  Mpoii  «a4  Wliiip 
9gmg  tkem  to  obey,  by  aasuraiices  of  the  Divine  protection 
9im1  aasistancey  had  not  appeared,  aa  &r  as  wo^  know,  for  9ey- 
eml  Aeoeratioaa.  No  heroes^  animated  W  the  apirit  ol  Joahuai 
Caleb,  and  other  holy  patriots,  or  conformed  to  the  institu- 
tions and  laws  of  Moses,  rose  among  them.  Erery  thing 
announced  that  the  time  was  past  when  the  Messiah  had  come, 
if  God  h^d  not  ceased  to  be  faithful,  for  he  had  distinctly  an* 
nouaced  that  the  great  Heir  of  the  throne  of  Judea  would 
appear  before  the  superiority  and  legislative  dignity  should 
pass  from  the  tribe  of  Judah :  ^^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
irom  Judah,  nor  a  law?iver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shi- 
Ml  come,  and  to  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  bei" 
This  prediction  the  ancient  Jews  decidedly  apprpprjated  l(^ 
Messiah,  as  Christians  have  uniformly  done ;  and  tnat  to  i^ 
other  prince  of  Judah  can  it  be  applied,  might  be  wtilj 
shown,  but  we  are  indisposed  to  enter  on  controversial  Sw^ 
|sctSL  The  feopU^  or  more  properlr,  the  f^opUif  denote 
ia  the  Hebrew  language  all  nations  wno  were  not  of  the  n$ip 
^  Abraham,  Now  these  never  gathered  or  assembled  uod^ 
por  prinea  of  Judah.  Many  were  subdued  b}r  David|  Iffr 
iw$  mightiest  king ;  but  few  voluntarily  submitted  (a  hiif. 
And  though  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  bad  no  sceptic  gt 
bwgirer  for  more  than  eiffhteen  hundred  years^  tha  ywphs 
have  never  had  a  prince  of  the  family  of  David,  exoepi  J^ins 
■9t  liaaaretli,  to  assemble  around. 

Prom  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the  deposition  of  Archelaiy, 
Judah  was  never  completely  destitute  of  persons  to  enforctt 
when  God  pleased,  either  by  physical  or  miraeMtou$  pow$r^ 
the  kws  of  Moses.  The  Jews  kul  always  ruleift  injrestad 
with  Supreme  power,  or  prof^ets  endowed  with  roiracploiip 
power,  to  vindicate  the  Divine  claims  of  the  constitution  99JI^ 
kws  of  Moses.  They  enjoyed  the  ktter  all  the  period  §( 
tbeir  captivity  in  Babylon ;  none  such  has,  howevar,  risfni 
waong  them  since  their  kingdom  was  constituted  a  Bomni 
province.  John  the  Baptist  was  greater  than  all  th#  pgophs^i 
Aaasmuch  as  he  announced  that  the  Messiah  was  to  eQiB|iB||||t 
to  restore  the  constitution  of  Moses,  but  to  intioduoe  a  jusjr 
^Uoi^ooBL  vhoee  aulgeots  were  rsquired  to  workup  Oi^  in 
ffivi  and  truth,  and  prove  their  recuncilifttian  i»  heart  to  QflS 
^»ii  hia  Messiah^  by  good  works.  Jesus  of  NaiarHh  tqwi.a 
AM  mora  mighty  m  ward  and  deed,  and  evidsnily  ftdginirt 
Md^ilhe  tMeBsneips  pecnlifur  to  Deity.    H%  buwMrMijff* 
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MMt  to  MtsbKtli  m  reUgioiia  eeMdmiMi  UM^r 
hf^  ^niumg  kf  in  im  nature  and  tcndejoey  tb«  MQ% 
alKl  happRMM  whieh  ehamcierised  that  esiabU^ad  fay  momk 
Am  to  the  princes  of  the  Herodean  family,  who  ruled  ot«r  tte 
dominions  of  Herod,  none  of  them  presumed  to  prefer  tkein^ 
lerests  of  the  Jews  to  those  of  Cesar. 

Herod  Antipas,  Herod  Philip,  and  Salome,  were  aet  d»» 
privad  of  their  respective  divbions  of  Herod's  dominions  al 
m  time  when  the  division  of  Arch^os  was  made  a  fienaa 
jRVfince.  Neither  of  these  discovered  any  zeal  for  the  iaaii* 
fiitionB  of  Moses ;  nor  had  they  any  rif  ht  to  interfere  in  the 
dvfl  government  of  Jadea,  or  the  ecclesiastical  ammgeiMni 
of  the  Jewish  worship.  Salome  ajipears  to  have  died  in  the 
irfirae  year  as  Augustus,  and  by  will  left  her  property  and 
Masures  to  the  Roman  empress.  Herod  Philip  was,  aeDoid- 
ittg  to  Josephus,  the  most  virtuous  of  his  race.  He  govcraad 
kj*  ttitrarchy  ahout  thirty-seven  years,  and  died  a.  d.  34,  if 
tiM  hi  the  preceding  year,  ever  memorable  forthecruciiadott 
dFleaus,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  PhiUp  emnbyad 
Wa  time  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  omen ;  Jm  i#* 
Med  constantly  in  his  district,  and  at  stated  times  visited  evwy 

C ft  of  it,  dispensing  justice  to  all  ranka  He  was  TenarkahM 
*  bis  unamoitious  views  and  love  of  peace.  Bethsaida^  a 
Tilla^,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Jordan  with  the  klse  al 
Clalifea  or  Tiberias,  was  raised  by  bun  to  the  rank  of  a  ei^Ty 
and  named  Julias,  in  honour  of  the  infamous  daughtet  of  Aj^ 
#aiitaa  He  also  erected  a  fine  city  at  the  springs  of  the  Jor- 
dah,  and  called  it  Cesaria  Philippi,  in  honour  d  the  inkwaan 
emperor,  Tiberius.  These  places  and  their  districts  were  fan* 
daiad  illustrious  by  the  ministrations  of  John  the  Baptist,  and 
fkeliord  Jesus  Christ  The  tetrarchy  of  Philip  was,  at  Ui 
Matilr,  united  with  the  Roman  province  of  Judea.  The  ^taai- 
est  insuh  which  one  man  can  inflict  on  another,  Philip  r»» 


dted  from  his  brother  Herod  Antipas.  The  former  had 
ried  Herodias,  daughter  of  his  late  brother  Aristobulus ; 
#aa  easily  prevailed  on  to  desert  her  husband,  who  waa  aho 
hkt  mcle,  on  condition  that  Antipas  should  divorce  kia  own 
tHIh,  w4io  v»as  a  daughter  of  Aretus,  kmg  of  Pitraa.  TUs 
torincass,  on  discovennff  the  infidelity  of  Sar  koahaMl,  Asd  4a 
kar  fiahar,  aiMl  narauadad  him,  in  ravanga  for  the  rtiahatawa 
dfttw  bar,  la  make  «ir  on  Herod  AntifsuL  Tkia  aM  «» 
iMfll  dItoitTOna  to  the  latter  wko  waft  fottad  to  ap|ilir  tm  llta 
BofMttsferaM.;  Tkft  BonMm  gomtor,  wha  wm  mi^^t^ 


liM^  «f  dMir  dM  aMtty  ftcn  |Mhf  thmi«feih^ 
laHtM  mgtx  of  the  idoktiovi  ennnis  of  hit  army  eboald  ex* 
cjlaan  intorreetioD.  H^  accordingly,  after  aj^oacboig 
Jodea,  aeiit  his  troops  back  to  Antioch)  and  left  Herod  Antinaa 
to  contend  as  he  was  able  with  the  Arabians,  and  proeeeoed 
with  Herod  and  other  friends  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  of« 
fmd  sacrifices  to  Qod,  and  received  strong  expressions  A  the 
friendahip  of  the  Jews. 
-  Haiodma  laid  a  snare  doubtless  much  more  dsstrvctivs 
than  this  war,  of  his  personal  happiness,  and  which  was  da- 
.aM>nstiatiTB  of  the  extreme  depravity  and  maliffnity  (rfherehar* 
attvr.  We  refer  to  the  schemes  by  which  she  induced  her 
ssdneer  to  imprison  and  murder  tne  Precursor  of  Metsish 
TUa  fearfiil  deed  was  committed  a  considerable  time  befiMas 
the  visit  of  Antipas  to  Jerusalem,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
pssagmph,  and  most  probably  accounts  for  the  extiaordinasy 
raqpect  which-  was  shown  him  in  that  city.  The  most  popu- 
lar sects,  the  Pharisees  and  Sadueees,  joined  at  first  in  the  uni- 
wsal  applause  with  which  the  Baptist  was  hailed  when  ha 
began  ms  ministry.  But  the  leaders  continued  not  long  his 
tdaiirera,  for  he  spoke  no  good  of  them.  Being  envious  ef 
his  popotarity,  his  disgrace,  doubtless,  was  grati^ring  to  thm 
aahce ;  and  they  woiud  be  especially  indued  to  express  tha 
sstisfactioii  whicn  they  felt  that  Herod  had  cut  off  him  whom 
they  deemed  their  enemy  and  rival :  for  he  vras,  pediaps.  the 
fast  whom  they  could  have  expectea  to  perform  tnis,  to  meoh 
desirable  deed.  He  appears  to  have  oeen  much  osteemen 
aad^ArPoiired  by  the  emperor  Tiberias,  to  wlumi  he  was  per* 
•oaaUy  known,  and  whose  fiune  he  lutd  hboured  to  perae^ 
oate^  Ac  the  extremity  of  the  lake  Qenesareth,  or  QaliW 
opposite  Bethsaida,  he  erected  a  noble  city,  which  he  namea 
Twerias,  which  soon  gave  name  to  the  lake.    Hefoundsoma 

Ciens  of  riespectability  willing  to  reside  in  it,  as  well  as  maaf 
mors.  Knowing  that  its  site  was  deemed  unclean  by 
diQ  J^ws,  because  it  had  been  ocuiHed  by  numerous,  espial 
ehres,  he  vras  compelled  to  confinr  peculiar  privileges  on  the 
city  to  reconcile  numbers  to  people  it  He  wiilt  good  hmissa 
hi  ibm  poor,  and  for  slavse,  whose  freedom  he  granted  and 
fivcared,  and  bestowed  on  them  land  in  the  vidaity.  Oaa 
^ito attractkma  were  the  warm  baths  of  £mman%  a  viBafe 
jtaatad^aaar  it  As  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
4itasd  w|ui|  of  oonrse,  exceedingly  disliked  by  the 


aahlomd  all  ecBBiaxipn  with^idohsgs,  or  vrith  thsaa  whb 
iriipvfteaa thim teir asHsoal lihanr.    Bnthehadsrii 


Bflwifct  Oma  by  Urn  «i«l«niBni  ht  hmi.  i^tnn  ^<iip 
wAiiftry  of  ike  Baptist  He  had  nal  only  penmtted  kn  Id 
pccach  in  his  domiDiooa,  but  liatened  with  deep  mteresttoJiie 
aiaeoarsef,  aad  confermed,  in  maoy  thinga,  to  his  sahitary  in- 
ttnietionp :  ^he  had  done  many  thing8,ana  heard  John  ghu&y," 
till  that  fiiithful  reformer  urged  iiim  to  prove  that  his  re|»en- 
tinea  wia  genuine,  by  putting  away  Herodias,  his  brother's 
wife.  This  act  of  self-denial  he  had  nekher  inclination  nor 
inasun  of  purpose  to  practice ;  and  the  strong  remonstrances 
and  danuncmtioDS  of  his  anoer  roused  his  indignation  ao^  that 
instead  of  bearing  him  gladly  he  cast  him  into  prison.  He, 
piobaUy,  was  in^Ued  to  this  unrighteous  deed  to  pkaae 
tleiodias,  who  hated  and  ea^rly  sought  the  destruenon  ef 
the  fiiithfiii  monitor.  And  this  she  at  length  accmnpUahed 
itt  the  birth-day  of  Herod,  who,  rather  than  expose  himself 
la  die  ndicule  or  scorn  of  parsons  of  rank,  rashly  nraidecod 
Iks  innocent  and  holy  wro^et  The  narratiTe  of  his  fixiUdli, 
wicked,  and  inexcusable  treatment  of  John  is  rehlod  with  in- 
iaoilahle  simplicity  and  energy  by  the  Evangelist  Mark  vi. 
14—^.  Josephus  alludes  to  the  same  suUect,  and  renAricS; 
that  the  Jews  rn^rded  Herod's  sufbrings  from  his  war  wkk 
Arabia,  as  a  jui^^ment  inflicted  on  him  &r  the  muMer  of 
John,  whom  he  oiUs  ^'a  righteous  man." 

Fiom  a  fidse  estimation  of  the  fiivour  and  praise  of  man. 
Herod  Anti^  unhappily  sacrificed  peace  of  conacience  and 
the  approbation  of  God.  Without  desirinr  to  recover  the 
latter,  ke  very  soon  lost  also  the  former,  and  this  he  did  by 
cemplianee  with  the  unwise  advice  of  her  whose  fiiscinaHng 
iafliMnee  over  him  appears  to  have  hurried  kim  on  ia  a 
eeurse  of  wiclosdness,  and  vanity,  and  pleasure,  utterly  de- 
amietive  of  his  present  as  well  as  fatare  happineas. 

At  the  time  that  he  and  Vitelhis,  the  procfonsul  or  prett« 
de«t  of  Syria  were  in  Jerusalem,  they  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  who  was  succeeded  by  Gaius  Caligula. 
This  new  emperor,  among  his  first  acts,  put  Agrippa,  son  of 
Arisiobulus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  in  posaes- 
*aiott  of  the  tetrarchy  of  the  late  Herod  Philqi,  with  the  ad- 
«lition  of  seveml  other  dis^cts,  and  the  title  of  Idpg.  On 
^kis  title  being  given  ker  brother^  while  her  husband  vuas 
iQlilv  tetrssch,  iUrodias  felt  intolerably  aaoitified.  Aadpas 
,yieUed  to  her  entreaties  to  apply  in  person  toiheempsrar  fin 
.tka  ditmly  of  king.  He  went  to  Boma,  and,  on  ptetanlttig 
kfanaw  before  the  emperor,  ke  waa  eonfaitided  ea  kemf  as 
'  ef  kaviBg  jffand  the  cenapisBqr  .of  Ehpmt%:«feinipi/ 


moLt^  loot  «ABiLf,  mMd  urn  tAmWr.  tt9 

itdtiiiter  of  the  late  emperor.  On  failing  to  vindicate  him- 
self, he  was  deposed  and  exiled  to  Lyons,  in  Qaal.  Hero* 
dias,  contrary  to  the  requests  of  the  emperor  and  of  Agprippai 
preferred  accompanying  her  hnsband,  who,  afler  being  te- 
trarch  more  than  forty  years,  died  in  banishment  His  do- 
minions and  treasures  were  bestowed  on  his  nephew  and  ac- 
cuser, Agrippa,  about  a.  d.  40. 

The  political  state  of  Galilee,  and  the  character  of  its  prin- 
cipal Tulers,  from  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus 
Christ,  tin  the  time  of  Herod  Agrippa,  may  be  considered 
sufficient  evidence  that  this  country  was  peculiarly  favourable 
for  their  ministry.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  comparative 
tranquillity  ;  the  government  discovered  no  zeal  to  maintain 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  its  servants  were  unconnected 
with  the  leaders  of  the  chief  sects  of  the  Jews,  who  dreaded 
any  innovation  in  the  religion  which  they  had  received  from 
their  predecessors.  Indeed,  the  Galileans  were  remarkable 
for  their  indifierence  to  religion  in  any  of  its  forms,  and  were 
on  this  account  reviled  by  the  Pharisees,  and  were  in  general 
regarded  by  all  rehgious  persons  as  infidels,  idolaters,  and 
profligates.  Not  a  few  pagans  had  been  encouraged  bjr  the 
governments  to  reside  in  Galilee,  especially  in  the  division 
belonging  to  Antipas.  Thus  the  heavenly  teachers  were  not 
only  permitted  to  promulgate  Divine  truth,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, but  that  truth  was  probably  widely  disseminated  by 
the  foreigners  who  heard  it,  either  on  their  revisiting  their 
native  countries,  or  by  correspondence  with  their  distant 
friends. 

Nor  was  the  state  of  Judea  during  this  period,  especially 
the  latter  part  of  it,  very  unfavourable  to  the  announcement 
of  the  gospel ;  particularly  as  to  the  publicity  of  the  truths 
concerning  the  new  empire,  which  the  Divine  ambassadors 
ware  commissioned  to  proclaim  as  about  to  appear.  The 
sovereign  of  this  empire  was  pourtrayed  by  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets as  infinately  surpassing  all  other  princes  and  conquerors, 
m  every  excellence,  claiming  either  reverence,  esteem,  confi- 
dence, or  obedience.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  were  re- 
garded by  the  Jews  as  inspired  ;  and  by  consequence  they 
all  firmly  believed  that  the  predicted  King  would  appear  in 
the  character  of  the  great  successor  of  Moses,  their  wise  legis- 
lator, and  as  the  proper  Heir  of  David,  their  mightiest  king. 
Nay  more,  they  are  known  to  have  expected  him '  about  the 
very  time  that  John  the  son  of  Zacharias,  proclaimed  his  im* 
maoiate  approach.    And  we  have  seen  thai  at  no  former  pe- 
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nod  ia  their  history  had  the  Jeiw  okm  reatan  t»  «MrNt 
Heayen  to  perform  the  promiees  to  their  firthera  hv  aending 
them  the  Prince  of  the  ooase  of  David,  who  was  deatined  to 
deliver  his  peoole  and  subdue  and  govern  all  natioDaL  How 
eagerly  must  they,  especially  the  truly  godly  amonff  them, 
have  listened  to  the  various  reports  conceniin|['  the  birth  of 
John  and  of  Jesus  !  With  what  excited  feehnga  of  doubt, 
,  and  wonder,  or  of  joy  and  hope,  would  they  detail,  in  every 

Slace,  what  they  had  heard.  Now  their  sentiments  must 
ave  speedily  spread  through  the  empire ;  for  Judas  was 
visited  by  Jews  from  every  province,  and  by  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished Romans.  It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  an  exagger* 
ation  to  say,<4hat  no  court  in  that  age,  except  that  at  Bckdm, 
was  more  universally  known  and  admired  than  that  of 
Herod  the  Great.  And  in  his  time,  mesaengexa  were  un- 
ceasingly passing  between  Judea  and  Italy;  and  after  hii 
death,  the  opinions  promulgated  in  Judea  must  have  been  as 
easily  ascertained  by  the  I&mans  as  those  of  Greece  or  any 
other  of  the  provincea  to  which  many  of  them,  of  all  iank& 
reaorted.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expedatieD  el 
a  king,  destined  to  produce  a  great  moral  revolution  in  the 
world,  should  have  been  cherished  by  many  throughout  the 
entire  empire ;  or  that  the  idea  of  such  a  person  sh^U  have 
become  common  to  all  It  passed  from  the  worshippers  of 
God  to  idolaters  ;  from  the  admirera  of  the  Divine  propheli 
to  the  flatterers  of  princes.  It  revived  the  spirits  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  slave,  and  tranaported  the  imaginations  of  the 
philanthropist  and  poet  The  resplendent  and  glowing  de- 
scriptions by  Isaiali  of  David's  Son  and  Lord,  were  appa- 
rently borrowed  by  Virgil,  and  transferred  to  the  aapposed 
heir  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  poet  looked  for  honooraal 
wealth. 

"  Comet  the  last  am,  by  Cumie'fl  maid  foretold: 
Afreeh  the  mighty  line  of  yotan  amt>ird, 
file  Vif^  now,  now  Satarn*B  iway  retuiiM ; 
Kow  the  Meet  globe  a  heaTon-eprang  ChUd  adomt, 
WhoM  genial  power  ebaU  whdm  earth's  iron  imoey 
And  plant  once  more  the  golden  in  its  place— 
Hiou,  chaste  Lucina,  but  that  child  sustain : 
And,  lo !  disclosed  thine  own  Apollo's  reign ! 
This  giory,  Pbllio,  in  thy  reign  beran, 
Thenoe  the  great  months  their  radiant  oonnt  shall 
And  of  onr  crimes  should  still  soma  trace  appsar» 
8haU  rid  the  tremhUng  earth  of  all  her  fear 


Ml  l^te  m  Mil  dMM  te  Mi, 

ruh  heppts  «u]|||edb  9md  *wM  ffo4« 

jfd  lionn'd  fa^  mtrimcnbl  wartn  tat  iwiy 

[im  shal(  the  tnmqnil  nnivene  obey, 
liladly  to  the«  to  natal  sUtB  the  field, 
Turd  by  ao  kwnan  hand,  bright  Boy,  AaR  yidd ; 
ne  bMoar^fltam  wkh  eorii^  rry  ttriob 
Apd  cpWcMia  wid  acaaUMW  jtin. 
Xbine  their  fall  uddeoi  (poats,  muuged,  flh«4  beV4 
if  or  ahall  the  herd  the  lordly  lion  fear : 
Fhmen  of  all  bnes  shaB  roond  thy  cradle  vie, 
ilia-«aalEe  and  pmscHi's  trefMhereos  weed  thiril  dfo, 
•  Md  far  ikm§  lia'a  naoa  AaM  e?ary  ha^  wqudy^*— * 

Thoae  bonowEi  t|io»--'tia  now  the  time— «4lfCffVK» 
Chil4  of  the  skiee,  great  pn^ny  of  Jove ! 
Bd&eath  the  aolid  orb's  vast  convex  benta 
See  en  the  coming  year  the  world  intent': 
flee  6aalM^  and  iea,  and  highest  heaTen  njeieiB  ; 
M  b«^  wtionlid*  Ifaeit  gr^aM  wioa." 

• 

I^QtarilhtlaiidiM  (but  the  iseoncamfak  wni  iaaipMrihk 
flSV^ef^, f icbes,  fftUdty^and  {mrityof  the 
m4  h^  tffopirei  were  exhibited  in  the  CHd  TiMiaieat  hy  tlM 
sttblimect,  iDoet  beautiful,  and  expressive  imagery  vhieh  the^ 
jbmqufr  .em|iires  afibrded,  the  prophets  had  often  eai|ifeyed 
Bhmedogy^  that  evidently  taught  that  the  new  eni|nfe  dif 
fiired  from  all  others,  as  heaven  did  from  euth,  and  wonU 
coisist  in  a  religious  aad  moral  renovation  rather  than  in  any 
essential  efaange  in  the  aspect  of  the  material  or  politiad 
world*  Tlus  peculiar  diemeteriBtic  of  the  new  empive)  was 
not  perceived  by  the  Jews  ;  the;^  extended  not  disir  views  of 
it  beyond  their,  predominant  deauesy  in  conformity  to  which 
these  leaCiheis  interpreted  their  sacred  writings.  They  de* 
fixed  and  longed  for  thw  promised  and  ped^tad  Prince  to 
restore  the  prosperity  and  extend  the  dommion  and  glory  of 
their  nation^  so  that  tbey  should  obtein  universal  author^ 
and  power  over  all  nations.  This  conception  of  the  predion 
tiops  was  fatal  to  their  safety,  peace,  and  |iras]^erity,  in  re* 
spect  to  this  life,  and  occasioned  their  final  lejeetion  by  God, 
their  supreme  King  ;  for  it  induced  them  to  welcome  every 
presumptuous  individual  who  stimulated  them  to  aspire  to 
emancipation  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to  revile,  hate,  per- 
secute, and  kill  the  Prince  of  Life,  and  his  fint  ministers. 

The  civil  government  of  Judes,  after  its  subjugation  to  a 
Roman  province,  was  placed  successively  for  more  than  diiity 
yean,  under  Coponius,  Blarcus  Ambivius,  Annius  Rofwii 
ValfwaPiiAwB^iMNiPontins  Pilate,    l^eie  apymated  wh** 


m  iOMA  wm  «Mi%  sm 


•rer  thejr  JQdgwl  proper  taaiidse  Ae  office  of  U|MMriefl| 
without  any  respMt  to  tho  conttittitioa  of  Mooes ;  liHS  this 
exalted  office  repeatedly  and  soddenly  passed  from  oaef  Id  an- 
other, as  if  it  were  no  more  sacred  than  any  Romaa  ^i^ce. 
This  must  havf  grieved  every  pious  Jew,  and  mortified*  all ; 
hut  the  nation  wsis  powerless .  and  seems  to  have  sQentlj 
endured  the  iron-sceptre  of*  Rome.  Strongly  dispoeed  ai 
they  were  to  resist  foreign  authority,  no  instance  of  insurrec 
tion  is  recorded  before  the  time  of  Pilate,  except  tliat  pro 
duced  by  Theudas,  or  Judas,  a  Galilean,  and  Sadduc,  a  nar 
isee  ;  the  former,  Josepkos  says,  was  the  founder  ci  a  reli 
gious  sect,  who,  probably,  held  that  the  Jews  could  never  bs 
reduced  to  slavery.  This  insurrection,  alluded  to  in  Acta.  v. 
37,  was  occasioned  by  the  tax  imposed  by  the  Romans,  and 
to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  leaders  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  by  representing  to  them  the  disgrace  of  suknubsion 
to  any  foreign  power,  and  assuring  them  that  they  had  only 
1^  rise  in  defence  of  their  ori^nal  constitution  or  coTenant, 
10  obtain,  lUte  their  fothers,  miraculous  aid  and  complete  vie* 
lory.  Speedily  were  dieir  hopes  dispersed,  and  the  impoS' 
Ion  punished. 

Puata  was  appointed  procurator  of  Judea,  about  a.  j>,  25, 
and  inflicted  great  sufiermga  on  its  inhabitants  for  ten  yeara 
History  presents  him  as  one  of  the  mostunprinciplied  of  men, 
and  niQire  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  cruel  than  any  of  the  Ro- 
man governors  who  had  preceded  him.  He  hated  the  Jews, 
and  seems  to  have  invented  schemes  to  provoke  their  wrath, 
that  he  might  have  occasion  to  indulge  the  violent  end  relent 
less  revenge  which  he  cherished  against  them.  Their  incon* 
queraUe  zeal  for  the  law  he  deemed  pride  and  obstinacy, 
which  he  burned  with  iiiry  to  subdue.  He  appears,  indee<( 
to  have  detested  all  religious  fervour,  probably  because  ho 
may  have,  from  what  lie  witneased  among  the  Jews,  idmti- 
fiea  it  witn  tumults  and  insurrections.  How  resolutely  de- 
termined he  was  to  overcome  and  extirpate  it,  a  few  of  hk 
ads  amply  show. 

The  Jews  indulged  utter  abhorrence  of  every  S3rmboI  of 
idolatry.  Such  S3rmbols  were  exhibited  on  the  Roman  stan 
dards  ;  and  lest  the  land  should  be  polluted  by  them,  th« 
Jews  had  successfully  persuaded  the  Roman  governor,  Varui, 
from  leading  his  army  through  Judea,  to  aid,  as  we  ha?e 
notieed,  Herod  Antipas  against  the  Arabians.  Despising 
their  prejudices,  Pihue  ordered  his  troops  to  enter  Jerusalem 
ia  the  ugH  witii  their  standards  covered,  and  to  expbai 


whelinied  the  Jews  in  sorrow.  They  Innnediatefy  sent  ^ 
omnber  of  messepgers  to  Cesarea  to  implore  Pilate  to  remove 
the  fltaodards  from  the  metropolis.  He  insisted  that  this  could 
not  be  done  without  dishonouring  the  emperor.  The  Jewis 
persevered  in  urging  their  request  They  remained  five 
iJghts  and  days  prostrate  on  the  ^ound  before  his  palace^ 
On  the  sixth  day  he  entered  the  circus,  and  ascended  his  tri- 
bonal,  as  if  he  designed  to  give  them  audience ;  but,  instead  of 
aununoning  them  to  plead  before  him,  he  ordered  his  soldiers 
le  &U  on  them,  and  put  all  to  death,  who  refused  to  leave  the 
palace.  This  treachery  and  barbarity  were  insufficient  tp 
overcome  their  fortitude  and  patience.  They  nobly  braved 
the  danger,  and  the  proud  procurator  yielded  to  their  en- 
treaties. 

Pilate^  however^  soon  put  their  religious  principles  and 
feelings  to  a  severer  test  In  the  royal  palace  of  Jemaalett 
he  aet  up  shields  on  which,  most  probably,  were  fixed  em- 
blems ot  pagaoisin,  although  ho  images  of  idols,  in  honour 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Tioerius.  The  Jews  again  requested 
him  to  respect  their  laws  and  customs.  He  declined  to  hear 
them,  although  the  tetrarchs  of  Galilee  joined  them  in  their 
petitions.  The  shields  continued  to  irritate  and  vex  the 
people  tilL  after  their  appeal  to  Tiberius,  Pilate  received  al 
o&ce  the  rebuke  of  the  emperor  for  his  folly  and  imprudence, 
and  an  order  to  remove  from  the  palace  the  useless  objects  of 
ofience. 

Still  greater  grief  and  sufierings  to  the  Jews  resulted  from 
the  attempt  of  the  unjust  governor  to  procure  the  treasury  of 
the  temple.  That  thev  might  more  willingly  deliver  it,  he 
pretended  to  expend  it  in  constructing  an  aqueduct  to  convey 
MTEter,  from  a  considerable  distance,  into  the  city.  Th^ 
again  appealed  to  his  tribunal,  before  which  they  assembled 
in  crowds ;  some  publicly  denouncing  his  acts,  and  many 
ro^rt  calling  for  vengeance  on  his  person.  His  soldiers  in 
diaguiae,  and  armed  with  clubs,  attacked  the  multitude  bdie- 
crimioately ;  and  many  were  wounded  or  killed. 

l*he  deed  of  Pilate  which  led  to  his  degradation  was  as 
iiiq>rovoked  as  it  was  base  and  cruel.  Soon  after  Vitellius 
was  constituted  proconsul  and  president  in  Syria,  as  he  was 
the  siiperior  of  the  procurator  of  Judea,  the  Samaritans  ap- 
pealed to  him  against  Pilate.  Deluded  by  an  impostor^  sup- 
Mied  lo  httve  been  Simon  the  sorcerer,  a  great  numter  of 
ttm  eoaaenlad  to  aooompaay  him  to  their  sacred  mounluit. 

4o^ 


\MtlSintly  to  pTOCtlPB  ul6  MCT6Q  VBMBto^  Wndil   ntf 

bad  been  buried  there  by  Meees.  Many  aeaeiiibM  in  all 
adjacent  Tillage,  and  waited  for  others  whom  they  expeutad 
to  join  them.  Pilate,  on  hearing  of  this  event,  prohaUy 
imagined  that  they  had  formed  some  secret  frfans  agaimt  the 
government.     He  deigned  not  to  investigate  the  nSasT^  bm 

'instantly  sent  a  strong'  force  of  infimtry  and  cavalry,  vridi 
orders  to  disperse  the  infatuated  people.  Many  of  them  were 
killed,  and  others  were  captured ;  and  the  most  infloential 
either  for  rank  or  wealth  among  the  prisoners  were,  aft  the 
tyrant's  command,  put  to  death.  On  vitellius  receiviBr  an 
account  of  these  barbarous  proceedings  of  Pilate,  whick  ke 
knew  was  only  a  specimen  of  his  general  conduct,  he  sam- 
moned  him  to  resign  his  government  to  Marceilus,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  to  answer  the  accusation  of  the  Saniwilaiife 
before  Tiberius.  He,  however,  reached  not  the  oapilal  of 
-the  empire  till  after  the  death  of  that  emperor,  and  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  his  future  life.  Tiadition  informs  xm 
that  he  Was  afterwards  tried  and  condemned  for  the  bmuv 
crimes  charged  a^inst  him,  and  banished  to  Vienna  in  Gaul, 
where  he  was  reduced  to  such  wretchedness  that,  in  despair, 
he  Irilled  himself 

Who  can  wonder  that  such  a  man  should,  to  pleaae  the 
Yews,  sentence  to  death  the  innocent  and  beloved  oeing  who 
stood  at  his  tribunal,  without  one  to  plead  his  cause,  or  any 
visible  friends,  whose  power  or  displeasure  the  unrighteous 
jud^  had  any  reason  to  dread  ?    But  that  he  shoura  have 

f- nesitated,  and  resorted  to  a  variety  of  means  to  avoid,  as  we 
know  he  did,  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  strongly 
attests  the  power  of  truth  and  moral  excellence  over  the  mast 
demoralized  mind  and  unfeeling  conscience.  He  had  an 
solicitude  to  discover  truth  or  execute  justice;  and  y«t  the 
announcement  of  the  importance  of  the  former,  aikd  the  de- 
nouncement of  the  guilt  of  riolatine  the  latter,  by  sentencing 
to  death  the  most  innocent  and  excellent  individual,  awakened 
fearful  apprehensions,  which  made  him  pause  again  and 
again  ere  ne  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  clamour  of  the  mob, 
and  the  threatening  demands  of  the  Jewish  teachers.  •  No 
one  who  has  listened  to  dirine  truth,  or  contemplated  Moml 
excellence,  can  persevere  in  infidelity  and  wickedneas^  with- 
out experiencing  the  most  agonising  of  all  sufieringa,  aeir- 
condemnation,  and  the  dread  of  future  retribution. 

We  have  no  hii!toricaI  &cts  whkh  would  lead  wtirf  om  Id 
befieve  diat  the  Roman  governors  were  aceuMi&id  to  lipitt 


Wauom  THE  CTOUT,  AND  BB  VAIOLT. 

10  Ae  imperial  court  any  traasactiont  in  theii  reapeedve 
provinces,  which  appeared  not  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  to 
aftct  the  integrity,  peace,  or  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  and 
hence  we  coald  not  reasonably  hope  that  events  of  another 
natore,  however  interesting  in  themselves,  should  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  Romans,  especiallv  when  these  trans- 
pired among  the  Jews,  a  people  whom  the  principal  Roman 
authors  unquestionably  viewed  with  supercilious  contempt 
This  sufficiently  acxrounts  for  their  omission  to  record  many 
great  events  concerning  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  his  followers, 
whose  doings  they  doubtless  had  heard  of  or  witnessed.  To 
these  events  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  the  subeequeni 
pages.  It  may,  however,  be  expedient  to  notice  here  that 
aome  of  the  fiithers  speak  of  the  ^  Acts  of  Pilate,"  in  which 
he  narrates,  for  the  information  of  the  emperor,  among  other 
incidents  which  happened  in  Judea  during  his  government, 
the  trial,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  the  Christ  Though 
many  of  the  learned  justly  regard  the  work  so  denominated 
as  in  general  the  production  of  after  ages,  yet  it  may  have 
onmxStcd  in  an  autheiitic  narrative  now  lost,  to  which  Justin 
and  Tertullian  appealed  in  their  apologies  for  the  Christians. 
They  were  not  men  who  would  present,  for  the  consideration 
of  tM  Roman  emperor  and  all  the  learned  among  the  Ro- 
aums,  arguments  founded  in  statements,  the  fallacy  of  which 
coaU  be  detected  at  once,  and  expose  their  authors  to  deri- 
sion, and  their  cause  to  scorn.  The  epistle  to  Tiberius, 
ascribed  to  Pilate,  runs  thus : — ^  I  have  oeen  forced  to  con- 
sent at  length  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  prevent  a 
tumolt  from  the  Jews,  though  it  was  very  much  against  my 
will ;  for  the  world  never  saw,  nor  probably  will,  a  man  of 
•ach  extraordinarjT  piety  and  uprightness.  But  the  high- 
priest  and  sanhedrim  fulfilled  in  it  the  oracles  of  their  pro- 
nhets,  and  of  our  syhUa.  Whilst  he  hung  on  the  cross,  a 
horrid  darkness,  which  covered  the  earth,  seemed  to  threaten 
its  tCNsl  end.  His  disciples,  who  pretend  to  have  seen  him 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  and  acknowledge 
him  for  their  CSod,  still  subsist ;  and,  by  their  excellent  lives, 
show  themselves  the  worthy  disciples  of  so  extraordinary  a 
Bluter.  I  did  what  I  could  to  save  him  from  the  maUce  of 
the  Jews ;  but  the  fear  of  a  total  insurrection  made  me  sacri 
fioe  him  to  die  interest  and  peace  of  your  empire,"  Ac 
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SACRED  ANlD  PROFANE  HISTORY' 


CHAPTER  I. 


SISE  or  THE  FIFTH  EHFIKE.  OR  KINGDOM  OF  OOO. 

Thi  whofe  hittory  of  nun  deiDOD8ti«l0B  tketf«th  viril^^ 
■Itaited  in  the  ncred  Scripturee,  that  he  can  otkWtxi^f^ 
tkuud  happineai  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  ettuvaiuw  ttit 
attains  to  moral  excellence.  In  eyery  age  an^  centlitrf,  hb 
experiences  present  misery,  and  the  fearftd  apprehetiaioii  ^ 
Its  perpetual  increase  and  eternal  duration,  to  be  inSepaAt^ 
from  subjection  to  the  malignant  and  impure  passioHS^'  tfll 
peneyerance  in  such  practices  as  manifestly  tend  te  pvodiM 
diaqnieftude,  destruction,  or  despair  in  his  own  bosom,  and  dil- 
tress  and  wretchedness  to  his  species,  and  to  erevy  Ut^tt 
thing.  «  The  waffes  of  sin,"  he  truly  finds  <<  to  be  death.^ 
^  QoA,  is  loye,"  and  in  his  good  pleasure  he  purposed  in  Mtth 
self  to  restore  his  disobedient  race  to  confomtfty  to  Us  ewft 
likeness  and  participation  of  his  fayour,  wbieh  ii  life  or  lMi|l^ 
mness,  and  of  his  loying-kindness,  which  is  better  tiMm  JiOL 
This  purpose  he  gracioiuly  reyealed,  when  he  annoitiieet  l^fe 
design  to  dace  the  human  race  under  die  govemdiem  ef  te 
Almightv  Deliyerer,  ^v^iomhe  had  chosen  to  be  head  or  tul:er. 
of  all  who  should,  in  any  ajge,  yoluntariiy  confide  itt  M% 
and  humbly  obey  him  Tilfhe  should  appear  ott  ea¥dl*as 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  they  who  looked  for  him  wet^ 
placed  under  the  government  or  certain  indiyiduals,  to  wtlom 
ne  committed  the  authority  of  deputies,  reqx>nsible  la  hiBi  ftt 
the  manner  in  which  they  acted  for  him  in  the  prameti^il^  df 
theioteresta  of  all  who  waited  for  him,  rad  pobiiely  wiWJbiy^ 

'  the  True  and  Liyinff  Qod.    The  first  oiote  ef  tM» 
the  patriardis,  who  wan  fittitaUjrptayiMi 
!• 
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and  interccnon  with  Qod  for  his  yisible  worshippers,  in  things 
pertaining  to  this  life.  They  were  succeeded  oy  Moses,  the 
ffreat  legislator,  prophet,  dehverer,  and  intercessor  of  Israel 
His  successors  were  the  judges,  and  th^  divinely  chosen  kings 
of  Jttdah,  and  the  many  prophets  who  were  raised  up  in  their 
age.  Their  ministry  was  recommended  by  Qod  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  by  many  signal  and  supernatural  inter- 
poajlioni ;  and  those  of  them  who  were  unfaithful  to  their 
trust  were  publicly  punished,  often  by  the  most  striking  ex- 

Sressions  oi  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  the  Supreme 
overeign,  Saviour,  and  Judge  of  the  whole  community,  who 
professed  to  do  him  homage. 

How,  and  to  what  an  extent  this  Divine  administration 
&Ued  to  accomplish  the  moral  and  spiritual  deliverance  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  enjoyed  it,  we  are  fully  instruct- 
Wl  in  the  sacred  history  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament 
Few  comparatively  of  an^  generation  of  Israel  were  visibly 
^Ol^jeetaof  noral  renovation,- and  by  consequence  actrve  in- 
^UniBMots  in  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  The  mnl- 
titiide  despised  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  eternal  covenant 
4Qa4e  with  the  patriarchs,  and  thought  and  acted  without  rev- 
erence for  God,  or  love  for  man.  This  fiiiiure  was  fbreseeB 
hf  the  Most  lUgh,  to  whom  are  known  all  his  works  from 
the  bi^giniung:  and  it  was  more  early  and  frequently  predicted, 
in  respect  of  the  Abrahamic  race,  than  almost  any  event  in 
their  history.  Moees  and  all  the  prophets  distinctly  announced 
infidelity,  mere  formality  in  religion,  hypocrisy,  idolatry,  or 
ohstioate  an^  ruinous  wickedness,  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
ihis  lace,  during  all  their  existence  as  a  nation  or  a  people 
fepaxated  from  the  nations.  They  had  been  separated  from  ail 
mer  people,  and  specially  favoured  by  Qod,  in  order  that 
dtey  shouU  celebrate  his  praise,  by  publicly  proclaiming  his 
jnmaeasorahk  excellencies  and  wonderful  works ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  their  utter  worthlessness  in  relation  to  this  great 
.  ivork,  that  Jehovah  declared  his  unchanging  purpose  to  re- 
;aeianoe  them  as  his  worshippers,  and  to  adopt  a  new  mode  of 
administiation  to  accomplisn  his  benevolent  designs  towards 
4he  human  race.     Numb.  xiv.  21. ;  Jer,  xxxi.  31 — 34. 

The  Divine  administration  appointed  for  the  worshippers 
p[  God,  during  the  ages  preceding  Messiah,  was  confenedly 
IffOl  perfectly  adapted  to  display  the  Divine  benevolence  in  all 
j||;6ikiees^  on  the  supposition  that  all  nations  shonld  become 
jjiaw^Bsbippera  This  is  plain,  if  we  only  advert  to  the  ccho- 
lMa4f -Ifcaliial  who  wpokl  enjoy  the  most  impoKusk  nsaaa  of 
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idigioos  instruction  and  comfort  should  ascend  to  Jemsalem, 
the  chief  seat  of  pubhc  worship,  to  keep  the  three  great  an 
nual  festivals.  That  their  mora]  deliverance  did  not,  .how- 
ever, depend  on  this,  is  unquestionable ;  for  whoever,  believ- 
ing the  revelation  of  mercy  that  God  would  send  an  Almighty 
Saviour,  feared  God  and  wrought  righteousness,  w^ere  always 
accepted  by  him. 

That  the  means  of  religious  instruction  which  God  con- 
ferred on  the  Jewish  nation  were  amply  sufficient  to  effect 
their  moral  renovation,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  can- 
didly and  deliberately  investigate  their  history.  They  were 
constituted  his  visible  family,  and  were  granted  visible  signs 
of  his  presence  to  receive  their  confessions  of  sin,  and  answer 
their  supplications  for  mercy.  To  them  also  were  granted  the 
covenants,  promises  of  mercy,  a  succession  of  inspired  guides, 
and,  finally,  the  complete  Oracles  of  truth  contained  m  the 
Old  Testament.  But  these  favours,  as  well  as  his  miraculous 
doings  on  their  behalf,  were  misinterpreted  and  misimproved 
by  many  of  them  in  every  age,  and  by  almost  all  of  them  in 
the  reiffns  of  Herod  the  Ureat  and  of  Augustus.  They  had 
been,  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  continually  degenerating: 
and  were  now  as  the  facts  which  have  been  already  noticea 
show,  scarcely  exceeded  in  wickedness  by  any  jpeople  on  the 
face  of  the  earth :  nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  tneir  wick- 
edness was  that  species  which  is  most  odious  and  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man.  They  had,  in  all  generations, 
appeared  a  strong-minded  race,  remarkable  for  powerful  pas- 
sions, and  resolute  determination  in  gratifying  them ;  but  in 
no  former  period  were  they  equally  distinguished  by  intellec- 
tual acquirements.  Far  were  they  from  being  the  weak,  ig- 
norant, rude,  semi-barbarous  people  that  many  of  the  learned 
would  have  us  to  regard  them.  Their  perfect  hatred  of 
idolatry  disposed  the  most  devotional  among  them  to  despise 
the  literature  o^'  Rome  and  Greece  from  its  idolatrous  aspect 
and  tendency ;  but  Roman  and  Grecian  literature,  arts,  and 
customs  were  generally  known  and  admired  by  many  Jews. 
This  knowledge,  of  course,  had  no  salutary  influence  on  the 
minds  of  its  possessors.  This  class  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  ;  and  these,  we  know,  were  as 
destitute  of  moral  e.icellence  as  the  Pharisees,  wRo,  as  a  sect, 
embraced  almost  all  who  discovered  any  ardent  zeal  for  reli- 
gion. The  religious  leaders  excused  many  species  of  wicked- 
ness in  any  one  who  avowed  reverence  for  their  authority 
devoutly  oDserved  the  laws  of  Moses  and  the  traditions  of  the 
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elden,  and  liVerally  devoted  his  property  to  religions  purpo- 
ses. The  teachers  restrained  not  themselves  from  what  their 
covetous,  ambitious,  and  sensual  hearts  desired,  for  they  per- 
suaded themselves  that  their  religious  services  were  a  suffi- 
cient expiation  for  every  possible  sin.  Thus  Jesus  charged 
them  with  devouring  widows'  houses,  and,  for  a  pretence  of 
godly  intentions  in  all  their  actions,  they  made  long  prayers. 
All  classes  were  completaly  debased  by  indul^nce  of  every 
selfish,  revengeful,  and  impure  desire  and  passion.  The  best 
of  them  was  a  briar,  and  the  most  upright,  a  thorn  hedge. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  were  entirely  perverted.  The  demands 
of  the  laws  of  Moses  were  limited  to  the  external  conduct; 
and  pardon  for  violations  of  moral  precepts  pronounced  cer- 
tain to  all  who  most  zealously  observed  the  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion. 

Thus  the  Jews,  as  a  nation,  lived  only  to  cause  the  name 
of  God  to  be  blasphemed,  and  his  Revelation  to  be  contemp- 
tuously treated  or  neglected.     A  few,  like  the  gleanings  of 
grapes  after  vintage,  remained  to  point  the  way  to  the  tree  of 
ufe.     With  this  exception,  the  wnole  race  had  renounced  in 
heart  and  life  the  authority  of  God,  and  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  and  import  of  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.      Nothing  almost  remained  to  prevent  the  entire 
moral  death  of  the  human  race,  but  the  readinc*  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  synagogues ;  and  this  was  renderod  almost  useless 
by  the  false  interpretations  of  them,  and  the  traditions  exalted 
above  them,  by  the  public  instructors.     How  urgently  and 
loudly  then  did  the  moral  condition  of  the  Jews  call  for  the 
Divine  interposition  of  a  new  and  more  mighty  apparatus  of 
means  and  influence  to  avert  the  entire  extermination  of  the 
true  religion,  and  to  make  it  felt  and  acknowledged  among 
the  nations !     Nor  was  such  an  interposition  of  Deity  less 
imperatively  required  from  the  moral  condition  of  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fourth  Empire.     They  had,  doubt- 
less, advanced  to  a  considerable  degree  in  what  is  caUed  civi- 
lization ;  the  conveniences  and  comforts,  and  even  rational  plea- 
sures of  life,  were  multiplied  and  more  widely  and  generally  dif- 
fused ;  and,  probably,  the  ferocities  of  human  nature  were  some- 
what softened,  and  its  most  oppressive  evils  diminished  or  ameli- 
orated- But, viewed  in  their  relation  to  their  Creator  and  his  law, 
and  in  their  relation  to  one  another^  as  rational,  intelligent,  and 
immortal  beings,  they  had  made,  in  general,  no  essential  ixor 
provemcnt.     Moral  evil  everywhere  reigned  with  uncontrol- 
led and  destructive  power.     Vice,  in  its  most  diabolioal  an^* 
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poUutxl  forms,  universally  triumphed  ;  the  whole  world  con- 
tinued in  willing  and  abject  slavery  to  Satan,  the  prince  of 
darkness.  The  solitary  individuals  emancipated  from  his 
tyranny  were  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown.  All  human 
governments  have  been  established  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  ministering  to  the  reformation,  safety,  and  welfare  of  man- 
kind ;  and  almost  every  chief  ruler  considered  it  his  highest 
glory  to  be  called  the  father  of  his  people.  Appellations  of 
this  import  were,  and,  still  are,  in  many  countries,  exclusively 
appropriated  to  designate  their  successive  kings.  Such  is  said 
to  be  the  signification  of  Pharaoh,  the  royal  title  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  of  Praw,  the  princely  name  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Burmah.  Good,  less  or  more,  undoubtedly 
results  to  man  from  the  least  enlightened  and  benevolent 
government,  devised  by  human  wisdom,  and  maintained  by 
Human  power.  How  much  more  desirable  is  any  govern- 
ment than  entire  anarchy,  or  liberty  for  every  man  to  do  what 
is  riffht  in  his  own  eyes !  This  latter  state,  were  it  universal, 
would  undoubtedly  speedily  terminate  in  the  utteriuin  of  the 
human  race,  and  in  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  globe. 
Liess  order  and  happiness  would  be  known  among  mankind 
than  among  the  animals  that  rove  at  pleasure  over  the  deserts 
and  forests,  exulting  in  the  exercise  of  their  unceasingly  ac- 
tive and  devouring  capacities. 

But  what  moral  deliverance  did  the  mighty  governments  of 
the  four  empires  of  prophecy  accomplish  in  tne  earth  ?  They 
certainly  brought  the  scattered  nations  into  a  closer  union  and 
intercourse  than  had  previously  existed.  Law  acquired  more 
influence  over  mankind.  Knowledge,  and  the  useful  and  or- 
namental arts  of  life,  were  more  viridely  disseminated,  and  the 
principles  of  true  religion  were  more  generally  made  known, 
and  invisibly  operated  to  subvert  the  dominion  of  human  au- 
thority, and  the  subtle  and  wicked  devices  of  the  wise  in  re- 
ligion. The  tyranny  of  Satan  was,  nevertheless,  still  para- 
mount ;  the  evil  one  remained  apparently  immovably  seated 
on  his  iniquitous  throne.  How  little  could  any  one  of  the 
absolute  despots  of  Assyria  or  Babylon  do  to  mitigate  human 
woe  were  he  even  inclined  to  rule  according  to  justice  or 
mercy  ?  Their  thrones  were  sustained  by  men  resolutely  de- 
termined to  uphold,  propagate,  and  establish  idol-worship,  by 
the  arts  of  divination  and  every  means  of  imposition  whicn  the 
perversion  of  human  knowledfi^e  could  suggest.  And  the 
lungs  were  equally  destitute  of  humanity  and  truth  as  their 
counsellors,  the  magicians,  astrologers,  and  priests,  intomucb 
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that  they  required  their  subjects  to  regard  them  as  gods,  whc 
had  right  to  act,  without  being  questioned,  according  to  their 
^vvn  pleasure.  Idolatry,  the  most  powerful  and  tremendous 
engine  which  hell  itself  ever  devised  to  deceive,  debase,  and 
destroy  the  children  of  Adam,  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  instru- 
ment employed  in  the  administration  of  the  first  empire.  And 
the  principal  gods,  whom  the  people  were  called  to  adore, 
were  represented  as  actuated  and  impelled  by  the  most  san- 
fifuinary  dispositions,  and  as  accustomed  to  riot  in  the  most 
ucentious  pleasures,  and  to  exult  in  the  most  revengeful  and 
cruel  practices.  To  resemble  them  in  heart  and  conduct 
was,  of  course,  believed  to  be  indispensable  to  secure  their  fa- 
vour. The  festivals  most  acceptable  to  them  were  character- 
ised by  splendid  follies  and  the  impurest  and,  sometimes, 
most  bloody  scenes.  Conceive  what  depravity  of  soul,  habits, 
and  customs,  must  have  characterised  the  worshippers  of  such 
demon  gods. 

The  dominion  of  the  second  Persian  empire  was  probably 
more  beneficial  than  that  of  the  first  empire,  especially  by  its 
treatment  of  idols  and  generous  patronage  of  the  Jews.  But, 
in  other  respects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  empire  were  not  much 
improved  in  reliction  or  morals.  Fire-worship  was  not  much 
more  fitted  than  idol-worship  to  rescue  man  from  superstitions, 
vanities,  and  wickedness.  The  worshippers  acquired  no 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  True  God,  nor  were  required 
to  cultivate  moral  excellence  more  than  those  who  were  the 
most  zealous  votaries  of  idols.  And  ahnost  all  the  nations  of 
the  empire  remained  degraded  by  the  most  vile  and  detestable 
idolatrous  rites  and  customs,  and  by  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  immorality,  in  its  most  injurious  and  impure  forms. 

Nor  was  the  religion  or  the  conduct  of  the  nations  much 
improved  by  the  Third,  or  Grecian  Empire.  Many  of  the 
rulers  and  chief  men  perceived  the  delusion  and  lolly  of 
their  mythology,  and,  personally,  entertained  liule  or  no  ven 
eration  for  the  gods;  but  they  all,  without  one  exception^ 
employed  idolatry  to  please  and  amuse  the  people,  that  they 
might  be  more  easily  retained  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  their 
superiors.  The  progress  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  the 
arts,  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  religion ;  and,  we  apprehend,  that  the  numerous  syna- 
gogues of  the  Jews  had  an  extensive,  although,  perhaps,  un- 
observed, influence  in  enlarging  and  diffusins^  the  most  im* 
portant  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  God,  and  of  the  numerous 
duties  belonging  to  the  varied  relation?  of  human  society 
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Though  the  human  mind  ia  divinely  constituted  to  admit  th^ 
truth,  yet  its  power  was  repelled  by  the  dreadful  delusions, 
errors,  prejudices,  and  fascinating  pleasures  of  idolatry, 
which  ruled  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  and  were  strongly 
supported  and  recommended  by  its  army  of  priests  and  poll- 
tical  patrons.  By  consequence,  all  classes,  in  all  countries, 
continued  the  voluntary  slaves  of  impure  superstitions,  ana 
yicious  practices.  The  light  of  Grecian  philosophy  was 
darkness ;  its  teachers  and  their  disciples  and  admirers  cher- 
ished little  respect  for  moral  excellence.  And,  in  general, 
while  they  knew  that  their  unhallowed  passions  and  ungodly 
and  unjust  practices  were  worthy  of  death,  they  not  only 
persevered  individually  in  the  indulgence  of  them,  but  had 

Sleasure  in  one  another,  on  account  of  their  unworthy  con* 
uct 
The  rulers  of  the  Fourth,  or  Roman  Empire  assumed  no 
higher  standard  of  religion  and  morals,  any  more  than  in 
learning  and  the  arts,  than  what  Greece  afforded  them ;  and 
the  Romans  so  sedulously  imitated  the  enlightened  sages  of 
the  Greeks  that,  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  they  dmoet, 
if  not  altogether  equalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  tne  noble 
examples  which  they  admired.  In  one  thing,  assuredly^  they 
excelled  the  Grecians,  as  well  as  all  their  predecessors  m  Htui 
sovereignty  of  the  world, — they  generously  encouiaged  and 
assisted  all  tbe  nations  subject  to  Rome  to  aspire  to  all  the 
knowledge,  the  grandeur,  and  conveniences  or  the  first  eitiet 
of  Italy.  Hence  the  rapid  advancement  of  civilization 
throughout  the  empire.  The  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and  even 
Britons,  were  rescued  from  savage  barbarism,  and  many  of 
the  natives  acquired  a  taste,  and  laboured  to  attain  the  con- 
yeniences  and  comforts  of  social  life,  and  some  valued'  its 
elegancies  and  embellishments.  The  empire,  however',  owed 
no  improvement  in  morals  or  religion  to  the  Roman  admin- 
istration. The  Augustan  age  is  celebrated  as  the  glory  of 
the  Romans;  but  that  glory  included  no  moral  exceBencd, 
which  is  the  true  fflory  of  human  nature.  The  gweration 
that  grew  up  in  the  last  yeara  of  Augustus  is  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  reached  the  hi^est  de^ee  of  eflSmi- 
inacy  and  vice ;  it  was  drenched  in  every  abomination  which 
reduces  man  below  the  lower  and  meaner  animals.  Tbe 
admirers  of  the  purest  philosophy  of  Cicero,  who  in  moral 
instruction  was,  perhaps,  never  excelled  by  a  pagan,  sanc- 
tioned by  authority,  and  example,  and  influence,  the  worship 
of  Venus,  of  which  prostitution  was  a  part ;  the  adoration  of 
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Bf/pchm,  wboM  feidrab  were  shoddng  scenes  of  intozici- 

oon  and  lioC;   and  supreme  reverence  for  Jupiter,  as  the 
iather  and  prince  of  all  the  gods,  but  not  less  famous  for 
debauchery  and  cruelty.     What  more  desirable  than  the 
oljects  of  this  life  could  be  expected  or  sought  from  such 
gods  by  their  worshippers?  and  how  could  the  latter  be  sup- 
posed to  desire  or  enoeavour  to  obtain  any  thing  superior  to 
uiose  things  which  gratify  '^  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lost 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ?"     Surely  it  is  not  then 
surprising  that  the  most  enlightened,  most  talented,  aod  most 
Hfined  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  rude,  super- 
ititious,  and  lawless  multitude,  should  neither  fear  Grod  nor 
love  man,  and  neither  cherish  pure  afleciions  and  passions  in 
life,  nor  enjoy  peace  or  hope  in  the  prospect  of  death.    How- 
elver*  ardently  they  might  cry,  <^  Who  will  show  us  any 
good  T  when  the  sorrows  of  life  harrowed  up  their  souls,  no 
aolqtioo  to  their  question  was  to  be  expected  from  the  oracles 
^f  dieir  gods.     ISo  fountain  of  happiness  was  discovered  by 
diemi  except  what  uncertain,  distracting,  and  perishing  ob- 
jects of  sense  presented :  and,  consequently,  many  of  the 
wisest  of  them  deemed  almost  the  maxim,  ^  Let  us  eat  and 
drink>  ibr  to-morrow  we  die,"  the  consummation  of  wisdom. 
9ttch  were  the  popular  class  of  philosophers,  who  gloried  in 
being  named,  from  their  leaders.  Epicureans.    The  few  who 
comprised  the  class  called  Stoics,  while  they  treated  con- 
teoNptuously  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  recommended  the 
prioe,  ambition,  and  revenge  which  produce  many  of  the 
leverest  calamities  which  overwhelm  the  human  race,  and 
fend  fo  their  complete  destruction.     Rome,  in  which  were 
now  beheld  the  throne  of  philosophy,  the  seat  of  the  muses, 
and  the  theatre  of  the  finer  arts,  was  inundated  by  wicked- 
neas  in  all  its  most  contemptible,  loathsome,  hateful,  terrific, 
ruinous,  and  frightful  aspects.    The  wealth  and  luxuries  ana 
Tices  of  all  the  provinces  were  imported  into  the  metropolis. 
The  intemperance  of  the  rich  was  alinost  incredible ;  and 
was  only  equalled  by  the  licentiousness  of  all  ranks.     The 
name  of  Apicius  is  preserved  on  account  of  his  skill  to  re- 
duce gluttony  into  a  system.     Some  emulous  of  his  fame 
were  not  ashamed  to  give  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  for 
Qm^  fish ;  and  individuals  expended  fifly  thousand  pounds  on 
one  entertainment    Debaucheries  of  every  kind  abounded ; 
end  the  mental  powers  were  wasted  in  oevising  means  to 
gratij^  th^  senses.     A  number  of  persons,  called  ^  the  Spin* 
tTMii  who  wve  much  faroured  and  boaoored  by  the  greti, 
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enployed  their  whole  time  in  the  inyention  of  new  modes  of 
pleasare ;  in  other  words,  in  attempting  to  find  new  forms  of 
miquity.  The  senators  had  lost  aU  sense  of  honour  and  all 
respect  for  the  interests  of  the  community.  They  sought  by 
eTery  ait  to  flatter  the  reigning  emperor,  and  to  inflict  pun 
ishment  in  the  manner  most  degrading  and  tormenting  on 
those  whom  be  hated.  How  freat  was  their  mental  debase 
ment  when  they  proposed  to  place  Tiberias  among  the  gods 
and  supported  his  successor  m  requiring  the  inhabitants  ot 
the  empire  to  pay  him  religious  homage  1  The  people  were, 
if  possible,  siiil  more  corrupted.  Accustomed  to  be  supported 
by  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  they  at  once  resigned  their 
liberty,  and  spent  their  time  in  idleness,  folly,  tumult,  or  in 
seditions  schemes.  Nor  were  moral  excellencies  more  valued 
in  any  province  or  city  of  the  empire  than  in  Rome.  *'  All 
flesh  had  corrupted  their  way '"  and  it  was  manifest  to  all 
that  the  Fourth  Empire  was  equally  inefficient,  as  the  former 
empires  had  been,  to  work  any  moral  deliverance  for  man- 
kind. 

Thus  the  mental  state  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  demon- 
strated the  absolute  necessity  that  a  power  altogether  different 
in  nature  and  operation  from  any  thing  hitherto  seen  should 
be  put  forth,  if^  ever  the  human  race  were  to  be  reclaimed 
from  moral  evil,  and  rescued  from  the  wretchedness  insepa- 
rable from  living  according  to  their  perverted  conceptions  and 
impure  inclinations.  And  such  a  power  was,  according  to 
many  divine  predictions,  to  characterise  the  Fiflh  Empire, 
denominated  in  the  Scriptures,  ^  The  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
^'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  :"  all  its  subjects  were  to  be  dis- 
tiofi^ished  oy  obedience  to  the  Most  High,  and  all  its  immu- 
nities to  be  conferred  on  the  saints  or  holy  ones,  whom  He 
saved  from  sin,  and  consecrates  to  his  service.  "  And  the 
kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  peoph;  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him."  The 
rise  of  this  kingdom  is  dated  from  the  year  in  which  its  sov- 
ereimi,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Mary,  was  born.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  about  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  but  the  common  computation  fixes  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour  four  years  later.  John  the  Baptist,  his  forerunner 
was  bom  six  months  earlier.  He  was  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nently holy  men  that  ever  lived,  and  was  the  subject  of  sev- 
eral predictions.  A  general  view  of  his  character  we  havt 
m.  2 
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giren  under  his  name,  in  the  Pocket  Biblical  Dictionary ;  bat 
his  ministry  in  relation  to  the  heavenly  empire  on  earth  de- 
mands some  additional  observations. 

In  some  predictions  of  individuals,  names  of  those  well 
known  are  appropriated  to  them,  on  account  of  their  relation 
or  resemblance  to  them  in  spirit,  office,  or  work.  Thas, 
Messiah  is,  in  prophecy,  repeatedly  called  David,  because  he 
was  to  be  the  aescendant  and  heir  of  the  great  king  of  that 
name.  In  like  manner,  John  is  named  Elijah  by  Malachi, 
and  the  work  which  he  was  predicted  to  perform  showed  he 
was,  like  Elijah,  to  be  known  as  a  sreat  religious  reformer 
in  Israel :  '^  Behold,  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord : 
and  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse."  This  prediction  obviously  intimates 
both  the  time  of  John's  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  to  come  before  the  impenitent  Jews  were 
to  be  punished  and  rooted  out  of  the  land,  and  the  land  cursed 
or  ruined.  That  this  judgment  was  inflicted  in  less  than  a 
century  from  the  days  of  John,  will  not  be  questioned  by  the 
Jews  themselves.  By  consequence,  as  the  words  of  Malachi 
were  inspired  by  Goi,  and  therefore  infallible,  it  is  certain 
that  Elijah  has  long  since  appeared.  But  from  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  present  time,  no  one  has  risen 
among  the  Jews  to  whom  the  name  could  with  any  propriety 
be  appropriated,  except  John  the  Baptist  What  ministry 
could  more  accurately  correspond  with  that  of  Elijah  than 
that  of  the  Baptist,  whether  we  advert  to  its  nature  or  eflTects. 
Both  were  remarkable  for  disinterestedness,  self-denial,  bold- 
ness and  fidelity  ;  and  the  success  of  each  in  reforming  the 
nation  appears  to  have  been  considerable. 

John  was  eminently  useful  in  preparing  the  people  to  dis- 
cern and  appreciate  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  Christ ;  for  he 
exposed  the  fallacy  and  folly  of  their  errors  and  prejudices,  and 
awakened  them  to  a  sense  of  the  peculiarly  awful  danger 
which  threatened  them,  and  of  the  importance  of  them  duly 
estimating  the  transcendant  blessings  about  to  be  poured  out 
on  their  nation.  The  great  subject  of  his  ministry  was  the 
immediate  approach  of  the  new  and  holy  empire  predicted 
and  pourtrayed  by  all  the  prophets  ;  and  the  necessity  of  all 
being  prepared  for  it,  who  would  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
True  GoQ  :  ''  Repent,  he  unceasingly  cried,  "  for  the  king^ 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
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Though  John  was  a  relative  of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  according 
to  the  flesh,  and  doubtless,  from  the  confidential  frienship  sub^ 
Bisting  between  their  mothers,  knew  some  of,  if  not  all  the 
miraculous  accompaniments  of  his  bii*th,  yet  he  appears  not 
to  have  recognised  him  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  new  king- 
dom, till  he  was  supernaturally  instructed  :  "  And  I  knew 
him  not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel, 
therefore  am  1  come  baptising  with  water.  And  John  bare  rec- 
ord, saying,  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a 
dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he 
that  sent  me  to  baptise  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on 
him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptiseth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  John  had  formed  any  friendship  with 
his  interesting  relative.  Indeed,  we  have  no  evidence  from 
the  sacred  narratives  that  they  had  ever  met  till  Jesus  re- 
quested his  precursor  to  baptise  him.  The  Son  of  Mary 
passed  thirty  years  in  retirement,  and  perhaps,  menial  labour 
m  Nazareth,  and  the  son  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  lived 
the  same  period  apparently  still  more  retired  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  remote  from  Nazareth  ;  and  no  close  alliance 
was  formed  between  them  after  they  knew  one  another.  John 
entertained  such  just  and  elevated  views  of  Jesus  as  prevented 
him  from  doing  any  more  than  simply  direct  all  men  to  fix 
on  him  their  attention  and  regards.  Each  pursued  his  proper 
and  separate  path  ;  the  one  as  the  principal  servant,  the  other 
as  the  only  Sovereign  in  the  new  kingdom.  John  rose  su- 
perior to  his  personal  interest  and  honour,  and  enjoyed  the 
purest  and  most  desirable  pleasure  in  witnessing  his  Lord's 
rising  popularity :  "  He  must  increase,  I  must  decrease." 
But  he  was  most  assiduous  in  showing  all  men  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  Messiah  was  not  designed  or  calculated  to  dete- 
riorate from  the  authority,  dignity,  or  honour  of  the  kingdoms 
or  rulers  of  this  world.  He  prepared  the  way  before  Him, 
not  by  collecting  a  vast  multitude  to  form  an  army,  or  a  select 
number  to  form  a  ministry  for  the  heavenly  Prince  ;  but  by 
subjecting  all  hearts  to  the  service  of  the  Living  and  True 
God,  that  they  might  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  the 
government  of  his  Son  Jesus,  the  Christ.  Observe  how  con- 
summately adapted  was  John's  ministry  to  accomplish  this 
inconceivably  important  end. 

He,  as  far  as  the  Divine  Record  testifies,  neither  recom- 
mended by  precept  nor  example  the  sacrificature  of  Moses  ; 
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nor  did  he  allude  to  its  excellences  or  defects.  The  ouly 
rificial  victim  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
which  he  called  all  to  value,  was,  "  The  Lamb  of  God,"  Je- 
sus, on  whom  had  descended  the  Spirit  of  God,  consecrating 
him  for  the  work  of  saving  all  who  trusted  in  him.  This 
OTeat  truth,  once  cordially  admitted  into  the  minds  of  the 
Jews  was  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  their  unhappy- 
errors  respecting  the  ritual  of  Moses,  the  observance  of  which 
they  taught  and  believed  was  an  expiation  of  the  guilt  of 
whatever  sins  they  might  commit.  Without  unnecessa- 
rily provoking  their  wrath  by  intimating  prematurely  the  ab- 
olition of  the  rites  of  Moses,  by  the  rising  Prince,  John  plainly 
announced  that  these  rites  would  not  be  required  when  the 
Prince  had  offered  himself  to  God  to  take  away  sin  and  pro- 
cure salvation  for  all  that  should  obey  him. 

Again,  John  spoke  nothing  of  the  great  national  and  re- 
ligious distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  was  the 
boast  of  the  former,  and  was  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  lat- 
ter. This  separation  of  the  Jewish  nation,  next  to  sacrifice, 
occupied  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  the 
highest  place.  But  in  the  new  kingdom  at  hand,  no  national 
or  ceremonial  separation  of  mankind  was  to  be  held  expedi- 
ent, necessary,  or  useful.  Those  alone  were,  according  to 
John,  to  be  accounted  its  subjects,  who  showed  by  their  works 
that  they  had  repented  and  turned  to  God  ;  that  they  were 
not  only  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  zealous  ob- 
servers of  the  laws  of  Moses  and  traditions  of  the  elders  ;  but 
who  were  also  like  the  patriarch  Abraham,  renovated  in  their 
minds,  and  truly  loved  and  served  God,  by  uniform  and  un- 
ceasing obedience  to  all  his  commandments.  To  be  destitute 
of  these  qualities,  whatever  national  or  even  personal  excel- 
lences might  distinguish  men,  they  would  find  no  place  in 
"  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  the  royal  Ruler  and  Judge  would 
sentence  them  to  unendinor  woe.  "  But  when  he  saw  many 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come  to  his  baptism,  he  said 
unto  them,  O  generation  of  vipers  !  who  hath  warned  you  to 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth,  therefore,  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  :  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
We  have  Abraham  to  our  father  :  for  I  say  unto  you.  That 
God  is  able  of  tbese  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abra- 
ham. And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees; 
therefore  every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is 
hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire,"  Matt.  iii.  7 — 10.  The 
Je^  particularly  th?  numerous  and  popular  sect  of  the  Phar 
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Dees,  supposed  that  they  had  peculiar  claims  to  the  no 
tice  S3l[.  the  Sovereign  of  this  kingdom,  and  possessed  fitness 
to  serve  him  because  of  the  special  favours  which  heaven 
had  conferred  on  them,  and  especially  on  account  of  their 
own  zeal  for  the  law  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  empire 
could  not  rise  without  their  services.  To  convince  them  of 
their  folly  and  presumption  in  entertaining  such  sentiments, 
John  testified  that  the  Sovereign  was  independent  of  them, 
for  such  was  his  power,  that  he  could  create  a  people  out 
of  the  very' stones  of  the  desert  to  minister  to  him  and 
obey  him  ;  and  thzrt  he  would  qualify  and  consecrate  every 
one  of  his  subjects  for  the  holy  work  of  his  kingdom  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  exclude  from  its  immunities  all  who  re- 
ceived not  the  Spirit,  and  treat  them  as  his  enemies.  This 
strongly  intimated  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  neither  to  be 
raised  nor  maintained  by  the  wisdom,  riches,  or  power,  which 
were  the  glory  of  all  the  empires  and  kingdoms  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  sentiment  harmonised  with  the  ancient  pre- 
diction concerning  it,  "  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Matt.  iii.  11,  12. 

Further,  John  interfered  not  with  the  arrangements  or  laws 
of  the  kingdom  whose  approach  he  announced  ;  but  directed 
all  to  expect  these  things  to  be  attended  to  by  Him  whose 
minister  he  declared  himself  to  be,  even  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  Son  of  Mary,  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  King  of  Is- 
rael. Accordingly,  instead  of  appointing  his  disciples  to  any 
office  in  the  kingdom,  or  requiring  any  of  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  any  particular  service,  he  called  on  them  all  to 
cultivate  personal  religion,  *ai^d  to  perform  with  fidelity  the 
various  duties  of  their  station  in  society  ;  that  they -might 
truly  appear  suitable  persons  to  be  admitted  into  the  service 
of  Him  who  had  come  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins. 
^^  And  the  people  asked  him,  saying.  What  shall  we  do,  then  % 
He  answereth,  and  saith  unto  them.  He  that  hath  two  coats, 
let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none  ;  and  he  that  hath  meat, 
let  him  do  likewise.  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  bap- 
tised, and  said  unto  him,  Master,  what  shall  we  do  %  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  appointed 
you.  And  the  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  saying, 
And  what  shall  we  do  ?  And  he  said  unto  them,  Do  violence 
to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  &lsely  ;  and  be  content  with 
your  wages.  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all 
men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the 
CkriBt  or  not ;  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed 

2* 
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baptise  yon  with  water  ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  comdh,  the 
latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose  :  he  shall 
baptise  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire  :  whose  fan 
is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor,  and 
will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  garner  ;  but  the  chaff  he  will 
burn  with  fire  unquenchable.  And  many  other  things,  in 
his  exhortation,  preached  he  unto  the  people,"  Luke  iii.  10 — 
18.  This  plainly  announced  that  the  rulers  and  great  men 
among  the  Jews,  or  of  other  nations,  were  not  to  expect  any 
honourable  distinction  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  on  account  of 
their  birth,  rank,  intellectual  talents,  mental  acquirements,  or 
religious  forms  ;  but  that  those  only  would  be  exalted  whom 
the  Supreme  Sovereign  perceived  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds,  and  unteignedly  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  God. 

However  much  the  mighty  in  this  world  might  dislike  oi 
despise  the  humble  aspect,  the  austere  manners,  and  holy  in- 
structions and  life  of  John  the  Baptist,  his  ministry  nowise 
tended  to  excite  their  jealousy  or  alarm  their  fears  ;  for  he 
neither  explicitly  praised  nor  blamed  any  of  the  constitutions, 
administrations,  or  mere  political  institutions,  or  even  national 
forms  of  religion,  in  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ']  nor  did  he 
drop  a  single  idea  to  induce  any  intelligent  person  to  view  the 
kingdom  which  he  proclaimea  at  hand,  as  a  rival  to  any  ex- 
isting or  wordly  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
he  was  permitted  to  proceed  unmolested  in  his  work  by  those 
who  were  ambitious  of  worldly  power.  He  was  only  hated 
and  persecuted  by  those  whose  particular  sins  he  condemned, 
and  he  retained  astonishing  popularity  to  his  last  hour.  He 
was  admired  by  all  ranks  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Romans  re- 
garded him  only  as  a  leader  of  a  religious  and  harmless  sect 
Thus  he  had  the  happiness  and  honour  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Messiah  ;  and,  on  being  arrested  in  his  work,  he  doubt- 
less exuhed  that  Jesus  was  gladly  received  by  the  people  ; 
and,  cherishing  the  spirit  of  aged  Simeon,  in  prison  he  doubt- 
less would  pray,  '^  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

The  whole  life  of  John  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
the  message  which  he  proclaimed  concerning  the  Christ  and 
his  kingdom.  His  spirit,  conduct,  and  manners  accorded 
with  \he  spiritual  character  of  that  empire  whose  immediate 
approach  he  announced.  He  sought  not  great  things  for 
himself.  That  he  was  possessed  of  talents  equal  to  the  great- 
est entarprises  which  stimulate  the  envy  or  ambition  of  the 
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and  mightiest  men  of  the  world,  and  command  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  multitude,  will  be  conceded  by 
every  candid  reader  of  the  narrative  of  his  life  by  the  evange- 
lists ;  and  it  is  as  plain  that  the  state  of  his  nation,  in  his  age, 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  men  of  daring  courage  and  am- 
bitious views.  The  Jews  panted  for  national  liberty  and  in- 
dependence, and  enthusiastically  hailed  any  one  who  pro- 
mised to  lead  them  to  victory,  freedom,  and  triumph.  Nor  is 
it  doubtful  that  they  would  have  gladly  placed  themselves 
under  John  as  their  supreme  chief  and  leader,  and  rushed  to 
the  field  of  battle  against  their  civil  rulers.  He  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  popularity,  and  many  earnestly  desired  tha: 
he  should  assume  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the  kingf  of  the 
Jews.  But  instead  of  this,  he  showed  himself  to  Israel  as  the 
humble  and  self-denied  prophet  of  the  Lord,  clothed  in  the 
coarsest  garments,  and  sustained  by  the  meanest  fare.  His 
manner  of  life  was  entirely  conformed  to  that  of  a  Nazarite, 
who  abstained  from  all  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  of  life ; 
and  his  constant  avowal  was,  that  he  regarded  it  as  his  most 
exalted  privilege  and  honour  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  he  had  baptised  and  solemnly  recommended  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

The  assumption  of  authority  to  baptise  all  his  disciples, 
was  a  remarkable  indication  that  he  was  appointed  to  intro- 
duce a  new  constitution  for  the  government  of  the  worship- 
pers of  God.  No  priest  or  prophet,  from  the  days  of  Moses, 
required  their  disciples  to  submit  to  baptism,  The  observ- 
ance of  this  rite  was  a  solemn  consecration  by  washing  to  the 
service  of  the  Most  High.  The  duties  of  the  office  of  all  for- 
mer prophets  and  priests  were  limited  to  the  enforcement  of 
obedience  to  the  institutes  of  Moses ;  but  John  called  all  to  be- 
lieve that  the  promised  Sovereign  was  come,  and  he  demanded 
all  who  received  his  testimony  publicly  to  confess  their  re- 
pentance and  belief  by  baptism,  the  well-known  symbol  of 
consecration  to  holy  services,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
enter  his  kingdom,  which  was  really,  and  not  merely,  cere- 
monially holy. 

When  Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  thirty  years  old,  about 
the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  John's  ministry,  he  made  him- 
self known  in  Nazareth,  the  place  of  his  residence,  as  the 
great  Prophet  of  Israel  predicted  by  Isaiah,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  promised  and  expected  Saviour  of  the  world.  ^'  And 
he  ctune  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and, 
as  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  tne  sab* 
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both-day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  tSiere  was  delivered 
unto  him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias ;  ana.  when  he  had 
opened  the  book,  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal 
the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  ttie  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised ;  to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  Luke 
iv.  16 — 19.  Though  the  Nazarenes  discovered  that  he  was 
endowed  with  unparalleled  and  marvellous  qualifications  to  in- 
struct, yet  the  exalted  character  which  he  assumed  seemed  to 
them  incompatible  with  his  reputed  descent ;  and,  instead  of 
calmly  and  carefully  investigating  the  validily  of  his  clairaSi 
the  multitude  who  bad  witnessed  his  progress  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  envious  of  the  sudden  rise  of  his  reputation,  and 
indignant  at  what  they  conceived  his  presumption  and  blas- 
phemy, were  enra^^ed,  and,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  beasts 
of  prey,  attempted  to  take  his  life.  They  looked  on  him 
merely  as  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter.  Had  they  fully 
inquired  into  the  past  history  of  Jesus,  and,  with  minds  sin- 
cerely in  search  of  the  truth,  vigilantly  observed  the  future 
devefopments  of  his  character,  they  would  certainly  have 
adopted  the  sentiments  entertained  of  him  by  his  most  en- 
lightened disciples,  and  concluded  that  he  was  the  Jewish 
virgin's  son,  the  heir  of  David,  the 'Son  of  the  Living  God, 
the  Saviour  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  the  Lord  of  all,  pre- 
dicted by  all  the  prophets. 

The  first  promise  of  the  Conqueror  and  Victor  of  Satan, 
and  the  destroyer  of  his  dominions,  represented  him  as  "  the 
seed  of  the  woman,"  not  the  seed  of  the  man  ;  and  the  second, 
most  distinct  promise  respecting  him,  intimated  that  he  was 
to  descend  from  Abraham.  These  promises  were  incontro- 
vertibly  accomplished  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  evangelists 
satisfactorily  show  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  a  daughter 
of  Abraham;  and  that  his  human  body  was  immediately 
created  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  statement 
alone  accounts  for  the  purity  and  dignity  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  manifestly  separated  from  the  whole  human 
race,  although  evidently  a  partaker  of  the  human  constitution. 
In  him  were  all  the  capacities  and  sensations  which  charac- 
terise man,  without  the  least  trace  of  moral  defect,  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  seed  of  Adam,  all  of  whom  prove  them- 
selves to  be  alienated  from  God  and  from  pne  another.  Every 
temper  which  he  discovered,  every  word  which  he  utteredf, 
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ftod  6V0ry  action  which  he  perfonned,  demonstrated  that  hit 
neart  was  the  seat  of  perfect  moral  excellence.  None  of  his 
kindr^  who  were  aisafifected  to  his  claims,  none  of  his 
friends  who  deserted  or  betrayed  him,  nor  any  one  of  his  nu- 
merous, powerful,  active,  and  implacable  enemies,  attempted 
to  convict  him  of  sin.  AH  who  knew  him  were  the  reluctant 
or  zealous  witnesses  that  divine  love  supremely  ruled  over 
all  his  afiections  and  passions,  and  that  he  only  lived  for  the 
present  and  eternal  welfare  of  all ;  that  ^'  he  went  about  doing 
ffood"  He  was  thus  manifestly  the  only  man  on  whom  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  could  look  with  entire  complaisance ;  and 
he  was  therefore  not  of  this  world,  althoug^h  a  sojourner  in  it : 
for  every  one  of  Adam's  race  has  proved  himself  a  sinner, 
justly  deserving  the  divine  displeasure ;  they  are  all  by 
nature  the  children  of  wrath.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  adduce  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  perfect  moral  purity 
of  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  Jewish  virgin-mother,  unless  the 
trath  of  the  sacred  record  be  admitted,  that  he  was  formed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  mother's  womb,  and  was  therefore 
justly  callea  the  Son  of  God. 

The  Jews  were  possessed  of  ample  evidence  that  Jesus  was 
the  proper,  legitimate  heir  of  David.  He  was  so,  whether  he 
was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Mary  or  of  Joseph,  his  reputed 
&ther ;  for  the  national  records  attested  that  they  occupied 
the  chief  place  in  the  register  of  David's  family.  It  is  indeed 
uncertain  if  they  were  not  the  only  survivors  of  that  distin- 
guished race ;  for  though  they  had  relations,  yet  these,  as  far 
as  the  record  informs  us,  were  intermixed  with  other  families 
and  tribes  in  Israel ;  and  if  so,  Jesus  was  the  only  remaining 
sprout  of  the  root  of  Jesse.  Genealogical  registers  of  the 
cnief  families  are  cormnon  in  every  country ;  but  in  the  East 
they  appear  in  all  ages  to  have  been  kept  with  great  care  by 
all  families.  The  family  register  was  indispensable  among 
the  Jews  while  they  possessed  the  Holy  Land ;  for  if  they 
neglected  it,  they  might  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
show  their  rights  to  their  lot  or  inheritance  The  royal  and 
the  priestly  families  heid  more  powerful  motives  than  any 
others  to  preserve  their  respective  genealogy.  How  diligent- 
ly and  faithfully  the  national  register  of  tribes  and  f^ilies 
was  kept,  may  be  learned  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Ezra,  and  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 

That  the  genealogical  tables  were  carefully  constructed  by 
the  Jews  down  to  the  times  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  ob- 
rious  from  several  allusions  to  them  in  the  New  Testament 
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Thus  we  read  that  Anna  the  prophetess  was  of  the  tribe  d 
As  her,  and  Paul  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Joseph  us  sayi 
that  he  transcribed  his  own  pedig^ree  from  the  public  register 
of  the  priesthood.  That  the  evangelists  transferred  their 
genealogies  of  Jesus  from  those  admitted  to  be  correct  by  the 
Jews,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  for  we  never  find  his 
descent  from  David  questioned  by  any  of  his  enemies.  Dif- 
ficulties or  obscurities  in  the  lists  given  by  the  evangelists  are 
therefore  not  to  be  ascribed  to  them,  but  to  the  compilers  of 
the  tables  from  which  they  copied ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  general  accuracy  of  these  lists  is  not 
rendered  in  the  least  doubtful,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
names  of  certain  persons  may  have  been  designedly  omitted, 
or  even  erazed,  from  causes  which  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Some  inhdividuals  may  have  proved  themselves  during 
life  unworthy  of  the  place  m  the  family  register  in  which 
their  nagies  were  inserted  at  the  time  of  their  birtL  This 
circumstance,  however,  would  not  occasion  any  doubt  re- 
specting the  descent  of  their  heirs  or  successors  in  the  register. 
That  no  other  tables  of  the  genealogy  of  David  than  those 
made  and  approved  by  the  Jews,  would  have,  however  per- 
fect, been  regarded  by  them,  we  may  !>e  assured ;  and  hence 
it  was  at  once  necessary  and  divinely  proper  that  the  evan- 
gelists should  appeal,  m  proof  of  the  descent  of  Jesus,  to 
those  genealogies  of  the  descendants  of  David  which  were 
preserved  in  the  national  archives.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
was  in  harmony  with  the  rule  which  the  first  ministers  o? 
Christ  uniformly  followed,  of  testifying  none  other  things 
than  Moses  and  the  prophets  said  should  come ;  and  every 
Jew  had,  in  consequence  of  the  plan  acted  on  by  the  evan- 
gelists, an  opportunity  of  judging  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ment, the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  heir  of  David,  by  comparing 
it  with  their  own  acknowledged  registers.  Nor  would  friends 
or  enemies  fail  to  do  this.  While  no  instance  is  recorded  of 
the  latter  accusing  Christ's  followers  of  falsehood,  when  they 
every  where  proclaimed  him  the  son  of  Abraham  and  of  the 
race  of  Judah,  and  the  heir  of  David,  the  former  in  all  coun- 
tries were  familiar  with  this  regular  descent  of  their  Master 
according  to  the  flesh.  Thus  Paul,  writing  to  the  RomanS; 
evidently  views  it  as  a  xweli  known  and  received  fact,  that 
Jesus  "  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
fiesh ;"  and  he  reminds  the  Hebrews  to  whom  he  wrote, 
that  <'it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah." 
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We  conceive  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  here  to  reconcile  the 
discrepancies  or  differences  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke.     The 
learned  hare  speculated  much  on  this  subject ;  but  the  candid 
reader  will  be  sufficiently  satisfied  that  the  difficulties  are  not 
momentous,  after  perusmgr  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Watson's  Exposition  of  the  Gospels : — "  For  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  on  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  given  by  St  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  Grotius,  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  Lightfoot, 
Bishop  Kidder,  Whitby,  Dr.  Barrett,  and  others  who  have 
written  at  large  upon  them.     The  genealogies  coincide  from 
Abraham  to  David  ;  and  then  so  entirely  differ,  except  in  two 
descents,  that  tl^ey  must  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  tables ; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  admitted  is  that  of  Lightfoot, 
that  St.  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  whose  adop- 
ted son  Jesus  was ;  and  St.  Luke  that  of  his  virgin  mother. 
This  derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Jewish  Rabbins  in  their  writings  call  Mary  the  daughter 
of  Eli.     This  distinction  in  the  genealogies  also  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  St  Luke  begins  his  genealogy  with 
stating  that  Jesus  was  the  supposed  son  of  Joseph, '  who  was 
the  son  of  Eli.'     The  natural  father  of  Joseph  was,  as  Mat- 
thew states,  Jacob;   but  Mary  beine  the  daughter  of  Eli, 
Joseph  became  his  son-in-law ;  or  simply,  according  to  the 
vague  way  in  which  the  Hebrews  used  such  relative  terms, 
his  son ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by  another  instance  of  a 
son-in-law  being  called   a  son  in  the  same  table,  namely 
Salathiel,  who  is  called  *  the  son  of  Neri,*  that  is,  his  son-in- 
law;   his  natural  father  being  Jechonias,  1  Chron.  iii.  17. 
The  only  point  of  real  importance,  however,  in  this  question 
is,  whether  Mary  as  weU  as  Joseph  was  of  the  house  of 
David,  because  tne  Christ  was  indubitably  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  David  *  according  to  the  flesh,'  which  our  Lord  was  not 
by  mere  virtue  of  his  being  the  adopted  son  of  Joseph,  and 
entered  as  such  in  the  Jewish  genealogies.     Now,  though 
there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  Mary  married 
Joseph  as  next  of  kin,  and  though  the  very  silence  of  the 
Jews,  who,  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
miraculous   conception,  at  whatever  period  that  was  first 
made  known,  whether  during  our  Lord's  life,  or  immediately 
after  his  ascension,  must  have  raised  this  fatal  objection,  if 
Mary  had  not  been  a  descendant  of  David  as  well  as  Joseph, 
proves  that  this  fact  was  a  subject  of  public  notoriety ;  yet 
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.dte  matter  it  Mttled  by  a  paangB  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Uke, 

which  those  who  have  investigated  this  '*uestion  of  the  two 
genealogies  nave   generally  overlooked,      ui   Luke  L  32, 
when  the  angel  makes  the  annunciation  to  Mary  that  she 
should  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  he  says, '  He  shall 
be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest :  and 
the  Lord  God  shall  fi^ive  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  fatheil 
David,' — terms  which  could  not  have  been  used,  unless  Mary 
herself  had  been  David's  descendant     It  may  be  added  to 
this,  that  unless  it  had  been  a  matter  sufficiently  well  known 
and  acknowledged,  that  Mary  and  Joseph  were  of  the  same 
house  and  lineage,  it  could  Have  answered  no  end  for  Mat- 
thew to  have  copied  from  the  public  genealogical  tables  of 
the  Jews  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  since  he  himself 
closes  the  list  of  descents  with  an  account  of  the  conception 
and  birth  of  Jesus,  which  declares  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Joseph,  but  of  Mary  only.     But  the  family  relationship  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  being  well  known,  the  one  genealogy  was 
as  well  suited  to  his  purpose  as  the  other.    Besides  that,  it 
has  also  this  advantage,  that  it  established  our  Lord's  legal 
right  to  the  throne  of  David,  through  Joseph,  of  whom  he 
was  the.  son  by  adoption.     And  this  was  of  importance  in 
arguing  with  the  Jews ;  for,  although  Mary  was  descended 
from  David,  yet,  had  she  married  into  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  she  married  Joseph,  our 
Lord  would  have  been  reckoned  in  the  Jewish  genealogies 
as  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  his  legal  claim  to  the  throne  of 
David  could  not  have  been  maintained  on  the  ground  of 
descent ;  but,  having  married  into  her  own  tribe,  our  Lord 
was  the  descendant  of  David,  both  in  law  and  by  nature. 
With  respect  to  other  difficulties  in  these  tables  of  descent, 
they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Jewish  records,  and  not  to  the 
evangelists  who  copied  them.  As,  however,  the  Jews  exerted 
particular  care  in  preserving  the  pedigree  of  their  priests, 
and  also  the  line  of  David,  in  vvhicn  they  expected  the  Mes- 
siah, the  discrepancies  are  probably  apparent  only,  and  the 
obscurity  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  their  mode  of 
keeping  them,  as  beiufic  afiected  by  their  changes  of  name, 
or  tne  practice  of  bearing  double  names,  and  by  their  laws 
of  succession,  is  now  but  partially  known.     The  tables  are, 
however,  sufficiently  clear  to  prove  the  only  point  for  which 
diey  were  introduced,  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Dayid,  and 
the  son  of  Abraham;"  and  by  consequence  the  legitimali 
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btlbt  «f  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  heir  to  the 

'on  of  the  world  promised  unto  Abraham. — ^Rom,  iv.  13.  ^ 

Bat  Jesus  of  Nazarath  had  far  highei  claims  to  the  domia* 
ions  and  power  of  David,  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world ; 
for  he  is  the  Onlv-beffotten  Son  of  the  Living  and  True  God. 
Such  he  was  declared  to  be  by  the  prophetic  Spirit,  Ps.  iL  7. 
*'I  will  declare  the  decree:  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me, 
Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  And  this 
language  distinctly  teaches  us  that  he  alone  is  the  proper  rep- 
resentative of  the  invisible  Deity,  and  the  legitimate  heir  of 
God  as  the  supreme  King  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  of  all  Crea- 
tion ;  and  as  such  peculiarly  beloved  by  his  Father,  and  truly 
possessed  of  his  peculiar  perfections  or  infinite  eicellencies. 
That  these  transcendently  glorious  features  were  to  be  befaield 
in  the  Messiah,  is  manifest  throughout  the  Divine  Revelation 
by  Moees  and  the  prophets ;  and  that  they  were  recogniaed 
IE  Jesus  of  Nazareth  by  his  disciples,  is  not  less  evident  in 
almo^.  every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  His  miraculous 
ibrmaiiOE  in  the  virgin's  womb  demonstrated  him  to  be  the 
most  beloved  Son  of  God.  Bv  this  he  was  distiaguiahed  in 
excellence  from  Adam  and  all  nis  race,  and  was  truly  seen  to 
be  ^  that  holy  being"  who  was  worthy  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
Qod.  That  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  the  beloved  of  God 
was  also  declared  at  his  baptism,  when  the  Spirit  of  Grod  de- 
aeended  like  a  dove  and  rested  upon  him,  and  a  voice  fioin 
the  excellent  glory  thus  addressed  him :  <'  Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son ;  in  thee  I  am  well  pleased."  God  a  second  tine 
announced,  in  a  similar  manner,  his  complacency  in  him,-  in 
the  hearing  of  his  most  honoured  disciples,  after  they  had 
seen  him  dothed  with  the  symbolical  cloud  of  .glory ;  for  a 
TOice  fr<Hn  the  cloud  said,  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  weU  pleased ;  hear  ye  him."  A  testimony  resembling 
this,  God  pronounced  a  third  time  from  heaven,  in  the  hev* 
iog  of  a  multitude,  when,  in  answer  to  this  public  prayer, 
^  Father,  glorify  thy  name,"  a  voice  loud  as  thunder  said,  ^t 
have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  More  mar- 
Tellous  and  decisive  still  did  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
without  his  body  being  subjected  to  corruption,  prove  God's 
peculiar  ddight  m  him.  This  unparalleled  event  Jesus  pre- 
dided,  and  appealed  to  it  as  the  complete  confirmation  of  his 
liigh  claims.  His  enemies  felt  the  lorce  of  the  appeal,  and 
employed  all  that  human  wisdom  and  power  deemed  nsrsen 
nr  to  retain  his  body  in  the  tomb.  But  it  wasimpOMblathal 
Ihaahanldh*  chained  by  death  or  bell;  fo|GodlidpWci4 
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htoieif  to  vaiM  him  from  the  doid,  and  thtes  to  AbctelrliBi 
his  only-begotten,  and  well-beloved  Son. 

However  astonishing  and  tneomprehensible  to  the  hiinno 
mind  ma^  be  the  fact  that  Jesos,  as  Qod's  own  Son,  n  the 
equal  of  hie  Father,  and  therefore  the  proper  heir  of  all  thinsS; 
iti  truth  he  incontrovertibly  confirmed  by  his  works ;  for  who 
that  reflects  on  the  nature  of  what  he  performed  in  his  own 
name,  will  presume  to  say  that  the  whole  waa  within  die 

S»wer  of  a  mere  creature,  how  exalted  soever  might  be  the 
^ity  and  capacities  conferred  on  it  by  the  universal  CTrea- 
tort  He  showed  himself  possessed  of  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  secret  operations  and  untevealed  thoiigtts 
'^  man,  and  the  sovereign  and  Almighty  Lord  of  all  ttalaiie. 
It  was  visible  to  all  that  all  the  perfections  of  Deity  relsided  in 
hnn ;  and  to  his  various  works  of  Almighty  pow^  to  heal 
iH  Innds  of  incurable  diseases,  to  multiply  ^t  ]^kA8tire  Mm 
tntena  of  human  subsistence,  and  to  raise  the  6ead  le  iife,  he 
^t^fhrred  in  nroof  not  only  that  God  was  wiCh  hinCi,  hol^dlo 
ttat  he  was  tne  Son  of  God,  and  that  he  who  had  eeea  him 
had  seen  the  Father. 

The  gteai  truth  of  the  Divine  dignity  of  his  nata$^  is  alio 
thatly  showed  by  the  authority  and  honour  to  whieh  he  Ss 
eulted.  The  prophets  predicted  Messiah's  exaltation  to  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  in  the  heavens,  and  in»sstittffe 
In  the  offices  of  Saviour,  Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  the  hviitis^ 
Tade.  Jesus  announced  that  these  offices  were  to  be  cobf^nred 
<sii  him,  and,  that  he  would  ascend  unto  heaven  in  o^der  to  ex- 
ercise them.  Hundreds  of  his  disciples  saw  him  ascend  ;  sand 
waited  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
t^hic^  would  demonstrate  that  he  was  admitted  into  giory,  aad 
had  taken  possessioti  of  the  hip;h  honours  to  which  he  wis 
>4SBttBed.  How  complete  was  the  evidence  given  that  be  WAs 
Wrted  on  the  throne  of  God,  in  the  gifts  received  by  hie  fol- 
lowers, by  which  they  were  enabled,  in  his  name,  to  perform 
'  tairacles  equally  great  and  more  numerous  than  he  had  hiifi- 
aelf  wrought.  Being  thus  raised  to  an  equality  with  his 
Tiather  in  dignity  and  power,  so  as  to  appear  worthy  of  all 
adoi^don,  worsmp,  and  praise ;  or  in  tne  language  of  the 
Hb^  Spirit,  having  thus  received  a  name  above  every  name, 
•Chat  in  his  name  every  knee  shoukl  bow,  and  tongue  confeas 
4lflU  he  h  Lord,  it  remains  no  longer  doubtfbl  that  he  is  tlie 
'#Ml-%f  Qttd,  and  'Heir  of  all  things  in  heaten  and  mrtk. 

Thm  Y(^^  proclaim  to  all  that  he  had  fijiisheA  tk»  iNtfc 
^1^  Ikki*  to  obiAaied  chac  he  came  iatb  tha  iM^]ll»  Ar^kii 


•lb  1M  Mietids,  is  it  credible  tbtt  he  skoM  Imi^  ben  pA- 
tidy  approved  by  Ood  before  anrgpelB  and  men  9  That  irof  k 
chiefly  coosisted  in  dehTering  himself  up  as  a  sacrificial  nc- 
Inn  to  death  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  that  he  miffht  <4sCain 
eternal  redemption  for  every  one  who  shall  obey  him  ;  and 
this  is  the  great  truth  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  kingdom. 
There  is  no  name  ffiven  nnder  heaven  among  men  by  which 
We  must  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  dhrist 

This  IS  tAie  King  of  the  new  empire ;  and  for  this  end  he 
cienfcssed  that  he  was  born,  and  that  he  should  rule  aH  na* 
tiens,  and  reign  till  all  his  enemies  were  made  his  footstool 
But  he  distinctly  limited  the  visible  administration  of  his 
kingdom  in  this  world  to  religious  and  moral  afiairs.  The 
entife  government  of  Israel  was  his  native  riffht,  as  the  hm 
4ii  his  Mier  David  ;  and  every  one  also  wno  assumed  the 
wpieme  roAe  over  them  without  being  called  of  Qod,  whether 
'a  MAive  or  fyrei^ner,  was  unouestionably  an  usarper.  He, 
however,  explicitly  annonnced  that  he  came  not  into  the 
world  t»  aspire  to  a  worldly  throne,  or  secular  dominion.  He 
vohintarily  renounced  all  temporal  rights,  and  appeaved  on 
-earth  not  '^  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  His  royal  predecessors  wete 
each  snecessively  appointed  as  deputy  of  Jehovah,  Israel's 
•Sopreme  Sovereign,  the  visible  head  or  superintendant  of  vhe 
whole  community,  in  all  things  relating  to  religion  as  well 
08  to  worldly  interests.  Jesus  took  the  charge  of  the  former, 
and  carefully  avoided  interference  with  the  latter.  He 
cleansed  the  temple  instructed  the  worshippers  how  to  serve 
QoA  acceptably,  and  made  known  to  them  His  mind.  But  faede* 
aired  not  to  preside  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  nor  to  con- 
dact  their  armies,  or  to  receive  any  of  the  national  revenues. 
When  the  mukitude  desired  to  make  him  a  temporal  princOi 
he  withdrew  from  their  society,  and  proceeded  to  discharfie 
his  duties  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord.  And  at  a  later  |»eriod, 
when  one  of  his  nearers  requested  him  to  examine  and  decide 
en  some  worldly  matter,  he  replied,  ^  Man,  who  made  me  a 
Tular  or  divider  among  you  ?"  Scarcely  any  of  the  people, 
including  his  most  eroment  disciples,  seem  to  have  interpre- 
ted correctly  his  conduct,  or  comprehended  his  plainest  in- 
vtraetions,  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  They  had 
4o  just  conceptions  of  limited  royai  power.  Their  minds 
'Ware  foil  of  the  ideas  of  Messiah's  absohite  and  uneodtMfHed 
-ANiimon  ;  and  imagined  that  he  would  emMiie  k  in 
WMl  alRigethnr  aibr  the  manner  of  tte  dflpeii  lef  the ' 


Hence,  when  Jesos  chose  his  twelve  aposclsB,  Aejr  and  tk 
other  followers  expected  that  he  would  next  restore  the  (eai- 
poral  kin^om  to  Israel,  and  constitute  the  Holy  Land  the 
seat  of  universal  empire.  This  false  conception  excited  the 
ambition  of  his  chief  ministers,  and  strife  threatened  lo  de- 
stroy their  peace.  They  disputed  who  should  be  greatest 
To  check  tneir  pride,  and  prepare  them  for  the  hombk,  ar- 
duous and  holy  work  to  which  they  were  destined,  he  set  a 
child  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  declared  that  none  was  fit  to 
aenre  in  his  kingdom  who  were  not  teachable,  unasaomisg, 
and  humble  as  a  child,  who  implicitly  bows  to  the  authority 
of  its  parents,  and  depends  wholly  on  them  for  its  safety  and 
comfort.  And,  that  ul  worldly  ambition  and  hopes  should 
be  repressed  in  them,  he  distinctly  stated  that  in  his  kingdom 
he  wno  was  the  humblest  and  most  active  in  serrinr  ara  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  his  fdlow-subjects,  would  be  ac- 
counted deserving  the  highest  honour.  The  only  authority 
thev  were  to  acknowledge  was  that  of  the  Supreme  King, 
and  the  only  applause  and  honour  to  be  sought  was  his  ap- 
probation :  *'  z  e  know,"  said  Jesus,  ^  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  are 
great  exercise  authority  upon  them,  but  it  shall  not  be  so 
among  you :  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister  ;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you, 
let  him  be  your  servant,"  Matt.  xx.  25 — 27. 

One  of  the  last  and  unexpected  scenes  of  his  most  wonder- 
ful life,  was  the  singular  procession  which  he  deigned  to  per- 
mit  his  disciples  to  conduct  to  testify  their  belief  in  his  roy- 
alty. The  only  part  he  took  in  it  strongly  expressed  the  un- 
worldliness  of  his  kingdom,  and  fulfilled  in  him  certain  re- 
markable predictions  respecting  Messiah.  None  of  the  mighty 
or  noble  surrounded  him  ;  his  poor  disciples  and  the  raulti- 
tude  whom  the  rulers  contemned,  were  his  attendants.  No 
crown  or  diadem  adorned  his  head  ;  no  chariots,  horses,  or 
armed  band,  displayed  splendour  to  attract  or  dazzle  the  eyes, 
or  strike  terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  ;  nor  was  there 
any  kind  of  grandeur  to  produce  admiration,  nor  mamifi- 
cence  to  awaken  any.  He  rode  on  an  ass  ;  and  ohiJdren 
were  loudest  in  his  praise.  He  was  manifestly  no  rival  of  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  the  earth.  He  acknowledged  him- 
self chiefly  delighted  with  the  plaudits  of  the  children,  who 
hailed  him  the  promised  Prince,  come  in  the  name  of  Jeho* 
yah.  The  only  sceptre  or  arms  which  he  used  were 
eoi4s ;  and  theee  were  found  sufiicient  teesqiel  fnmi  tkei 


|iiBy  Ui  own  nmi  his  Father's  honae,  all  who  dared  to  dishoo* 
cmr  and  defile  the  saored  precincts,  consecrated  as  the  place  of 
prayer  for  all  peoples.  And  with  this  manifestation  of  his 
royal  dignity,  his  final  confession  of  his  claims  of  sovereignty 
perfectly  accorded.  In  his  answer  to  the  false  accusation 
that  he  had  declared  himself  king  of  Jadea,  in  opposition  to 
the  sovereignty  exercised  hy  the  Romans,  he  holdly  avowed 
that  he  was  born  a  king,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  every 
one  who  received  and  obeyed  the  truth,  that  he  was  the  prom- 
ised Saviour.  His  dominion  being  thus  wholly  sustained 
and  extended  by  the  truth,  no  prince,  supported  oy  physical 
resources  of  human  wisdom  or  power,  had  reason  to  dread 
his  triumphs,  except  in  so  far  as  they  owed  the  continued  pos- 
session ik  their  throne  to»  fidsehood  and  wickedness.  His 
kingdom  was  from  heaven  ;  its  principles,  laws,  customs  and 
resources,  were  derived  from  heaven ;  and  it  could  not  be  ad- 
vanced by  mere  human  devices  ot  assistance.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  his  servants  would  have  engaged  in  battle  against 
their  enemies  ;  and  who  could  hope  to  overcome  them  ?  for 
the  whole  armies  of  the  angels  of  God  were  ready  to  join 
with  all  who  heareth  the  truth  to  resist  and  conauer  all  his 
epposers.  Consequently  his  patient  resigning  of  nimself  into 
the  hands  of  his  false  accusers,  and  to  the  power  possessed  by 
Pilate  to  condemn  him  to  death,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  he 
only  requested  of  his  judges  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  follow- 
ers, clearly  showed  that  he  sought  no  earthly  throne,  or  secu- 
lar dominion. 

If  Jesus  indicated  the  exclusively  spiritual  and  moral  char^ 
acter  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  by  publicly  disclaiming^  all 
intention  to  exercise  the  temporalgovernment  of  the  Jews, 
belonging  to  him  as  David's  heir,  is  not  the  same  truth  to  be 
leamw  irom  his  voluntarily  neglecting  to  seize  the  Holy 
Land,  as  well  as  every  other  spot  on  earth,  for  the  whole  was 
his  own  property  as  the  Son  of  God  1  This  act  of  self-de- 
nial he  alone  could  practice  ;  for  no  sovereign  had  an}r  legit- 
imate right  to  consider  himself  sole  lord  of  his  dominions. 
The  earth  belongs  only  to  God,  and  though  he  appoints  whom 
he  will  to  the  office  oi  rulers,  yet  he  has  not  authorised  them 
to  look  on  it  as  their  special  property.  David  and  his  sue- 
eeesors  were  his  deputies,  and  not  his  heirs  to  Canaan,  which, 
in  a  particular  sense,  he  called  them  to  rep^rd  as  his  own, 
■elected  in  preference  to  all  lands,  as  the  site  of  his  greatest 
and  most  marvellous  manifestations  of  himself  to  man.  The 
kmg  of  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  any  other  position  in  the 
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Holy  LMid  tfaui  tlMl  whkh  ftU  ID  Urn  by  H  tki  tehe] 
of  luB  &thert.  He  could  scarcely  be  guiky  of  a  grealer  crime 
tban  forcibly  to  take  poeseasion  of  the  least  tpot  in  the  iaber* 
itance  of  any  of  his  subjects.  Nor  could  he  lawfully  retain 
forevw,  as  his  own,  any  more  than  any  other  of  his  subjects, 
land  which  an  iadividiul  might  sell  him.  But  God  gave  the 
land  to  Messiah  ;  and  hence  it  was  denominated  by  the  pro- 
phets, ^'  Imroannel's  land,"  and  one  of  the  sins  charged  against 
the  Jews,  in  relation  to  Jesus,  tha  Son  of  God,  is,  that  '^he 
came  into  his  own  land,  and  his  own  peoplereceived  him  not" 
Indeed,  Jesus  declared,  that  ^  all  things  were  delivered  oalo 
him  of  his  Father."  Neverthefeas,  he  passed  through  life  one 
of  the  most  destitute  of  his  people.  "  The  foxes,"  he  said, 
"  have  hides,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Sen 
of  man  hath  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  By  personal  labour 
he  appears  for  many  years  to  have  procured  the  means  of  aul^ 
sisteace  requisite  for  himself  and  his  mother ;  and  during  his 
miblic  ministry,  while  he  repeatedly  miraculously  supplied 
food  for  thousaiaids,  he  owed  his  own  support  chieny  to  a  fow 
women  who  g«[ieroufly  administered  to  him. 

In  contradistinction  to  all  the  princes  of  this  world,  and 
even  to  all  the  chief  Rulers  of  Israel  who  had  preceded  him, 
he  encouraged  no  one  to  follow  him  by  any  worldly  induce- 
ment :  he  ^edged  himself  to  the  most  faithful  no  more  than 
that  he  would  be  with  them  always,  and  make  them  partaken 
of  all  that  their  Heavenly  Father  knew  to  be  necessary  for 
their  present  and  eternal  happiness.  This  he  pronounced 
sufficient  to  reconcile  to  his  service ;  for  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  <<  it  is  enough  for  the  servant  to  be  as  his  master?" 
What  prince  has  not  promised  his  chief  ministers  and  army 
the  good  and  glory  of  this  life  1  Did  not  Jehovah  himself  con- 
descend to  assure  Israel,  when  he  announced  himself  to  have 
become  their  King,  that  he  would  reward  their  subjection  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  health,  long  life,  wealth,  and  honouf  I 
that  if  they  proved  their  fidelitjr  to  him  by  entire  renunciation 
of  idols,  and  entire  destruction  of  every  symbol  of  idola&ryi 
and  stedfast  observance  of  his  institutions,  he  would  make 
them  the  most  prosperous  in  all  earthly  good  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  world  ?    How  many  promises  of  this  kind  were 

S'ven  Israel  by  Moses  and  the  prophets?  And  how  many 
reatenings  of  temporal  calamities  of  every  kind  were  de- 
nounced against  them,  should  they  prove  disloyal  and  disobe* 
dient?  What  a  contrast,  in  this  respect,  is  evident  to  all 
between  the  writings  of  the  OU  Testament  and  those  of  (b» 
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3inr- 1  How  inormt  muit  ha  be  who  poveehres  sot  iIm 
peculiar  Bpintualaikd  moral  chancier  of  Chriflt'e  kinffdomt 
Truly  it  cooaieti  not  *^  in  meats  and  drinka,  but  in  righteoo^ 
iiaH,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit" 

Beneyolence  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  predominant 
features  of  the  kingdom  erected  by  Jesus  of  Naaareth.  Laws 
are  made  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  and  compared  to  a  it 
state  of  anarchy,  the  most  imperfect  form  of  government  is 
beneyolence  itself  But  the  infliction  of  the  sentence  of  law 
is  the  manifestation  of  justice  rather  than  mercy,  and  aug- 
ments the  present  misery  and  not  the  comfort  of  mankincL 
The  ruler  of  every  worldly  kingdom  is  a  terror  to  evii  doen ; 
$m^  this  was  as  true  of  the  predecessors  of  Jesus  in  the  kin^^ 
dom  of  Israel  as  in  any  other  kingdom  on  earth.  Jnstke 
triumphantly  reigned  rather  than  peace  and  gtN)d-wiU  to  man. 
The  national  constitution,  or  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  was  emf^ 
phatically  ''  the  ministration  of  death."  The  laws  of  no  na- 
tion, before  the  Christian  era,  equalled  those  prescribed  bv 
Moses,  considered  as  a  whole,  in  their  benevolent  and  hsnefi 
cent  character  and  tendency.  But  the  covenant  of  Sinai  con- 
stituted the  Israelites  the  Divine  instruments  to  exhibit,  lor 
the  iostructioa  and  warning  of  mankind,  the  holiness  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  not  less,  if  not  more,  than  his  mercy  and  power 
to  save.  The  human  race,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have 
taken  occasion,  from  the  riches  of  the  goodness  and  long  su& 
feriu^  of  Grod,  to  despise  his  authority,  and  follow  their  vain 
imaginations,  appetites,  and  passions,  as  if  they  were  not  re 
sponsible  to  Him,  nor  much  m  danger  of  punishment  How 
admirably  adapted  was  the  administration  of  the  national  law 
of  Israel  to  correct  the  faJse  conceptions  of  God  which  pro- 
vailed  everywhere ;  for  it  loudly  prockmed,  ^<  All  souls  ate 
mine,  saith  Jehovah ;  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die." 

Israel  were  chosen  to  execute  on  all  bold.  presumptuouSi 
and  impenitent  sinners,  residing  in  Canaan,  tne  vengeance  ot 
God,  recorded  in  his  word.  As  the  Creator  and  Possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth,  He  deigned  to  select  that  land  for  th« 
theatre  on  which  he  purposed  to  unveil  his  perfections ;  and, 
in  order  to  this,  he  would  not  permit  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment in  it  of  any  rival  god :  he  would  not  give  his  glory  to 
another,  nor  his  praise  to  graven  images.  When  there^re, 
the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  had  entirely  renounced  the  Trun 
God,  and  filled  up  their  iniquity  by  voluntary  slavery  tp  thkA 
most  cruel  and  polluted  system  of  idolatry  and  imnu^aM^ 
he  commanded  Israel  to  extirpate  them,  take  possesion  of  tJiM 


taad,  and  ooatecrata  themselTW  «id  k  to  his  pare  serriee. 
The  dettractkm  of  the  seven  devoted  nations  was  s  fearfii] 
manifestation  of  the  justice  of  Gkxl,  bat  it  perfectly  accorded 
with  the  revealed  design  of  God  respecting'  his  purpose  in 
declaring  Canaan  his  own  land,  in  a  peculiar  religious  sense  i 
for  he  ordered  no  severer  judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
Canaanites  than  he  ordained  for  all  the  Israelites  who  should 
imitate  them  in  their  apostacies  from  God,  and  licentious  and 
barbarous  habits  and  conduct.  For  all  such,  when  known, 
were,  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  to  be  cut  off  from  amonp*  his 
people ;  that  is,  he  was  either  to  be  exiled  or  put  to  death. 
And  as  for  those  who  secretly  departed  from  God,  practised 
the  rites  of  idolaters,  and  thus  polluted  the  land,  or  made  it 
like  other  lands,  Grod  announced  that  He,  as  the  Supreme 
King,  Proprietor,  and  Judge,  would  miraculously  cut  them 
off,  and  vmdicate  the  righteousness  of  his  government  It 
wssalso  for 'the  attainment  of  this  object  that  the  ritual  of 
sacrifice  was  instituted.  ^  Almost  all  things  were  cleansed  by 
blood,  and  without  the  sheddinof  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sins."  This  great  principle  m^bs  solemnly  and  awfully 
taught  every  night  and  morning,  by  the  consuming  of  inno- 
cent animals  on  the  ever-burning  altar  of  burnt  onering,  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  people.  The  whole  creation  proclaims 
that  the  Creator  has  formed  all  creatures  for  happiness,  and 
has  amply  supplied  the  means  of  obtaining  it  No  common 
reason,  doubtless,  moved  the  good  Grod  to  appoint  the  sacrifi- 
cature  which  he  minutely  described  by  Moses.  If  the  per- 
mission of  animal  food  attested  his  special  goodness  to  man, 
animal  sacrifice  still  more  strongly  indicated  this,  for  the 
avowed  object  was,  that  the  sins  of  the  offerer  might  be  expi- 
ated, by  being,  as  it  were,  transferred  from  him  to  the  victim, 
which  was  incapable  of  sin,  or,  properly  speaking,  of  feeling 
its  punishment  The  rite  of  sacrince  thus  proclaimed  daily 
the  great  truth,  that  '^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  and  every 
one  who  neglected  this  rite  had  suspended  over  his  head  the 
sword  of  Divine  justice,  which,  if  not  plunged  into  him  by 
the  magistrates  of  his  nation,  might,  in  a  moment  fall  on  him 
from  the  invisible  hand  of  the  Divine  Legislator  and  just 
Judge. 

Another  most  impressive  mode  of  preserving,  in  vigour, 
in  Israel  the  impression  of  the  justice  of  God,  was  lez  iaiuh 
WW,  the  law  of  retaliation  or  retribution.  Transgressions  of 
the  laws,  for  which  no  expiatory  victim  was  provided,  were, 
whtKk  disttnctly  known,  mstantly  adequately  punishedi  by 
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ire  or  death.  The  king  or  nmgistretes  had  no  authority  to 
confine  the  accused  in  prison,  he  was  to  be  placed  before  the 
tribunal  without  delay.  Moses  gave  no  directions  respecting 
prisons,  except  we  call  by  this  name  the  cities  of  refuge.  No 
ruler  had  authority  to  change,  or  mitigate,  or  remit  the  sen* 
tence  of  the  law,  or  defer  its  execution.  All  legislators  hare 
agreed  that  immediate  punishment  is  one  of  the  moat  efiectual 
means  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  law  and 
government  This  was  strictly  enjoined  by  Moees.  Ar- 
hitrary  power,  caprice,  or  even  compassion,  was  incompatible 
with  the  faithful  discharge  of  theoffice  of  judge  in  Israel. 
He  was  not  to  pity  or  spare  any  more  than  to  judge  rashly, 
partially,  or  unjustly.  Retribution  was  to  regulate  all  his 
decisions :  "-  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand 
for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  ior  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  death  for  death." 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  that  the  administration 
of  the  kinfi[dom  of  Israel  was  peculiarly  framed  to  place  be- 
fore man  the  immutable  connexion  between  sin  and  punish- 
ment ;  it  was  verily, ''  the  ministration  of  death."  And  the 
Divine  propriety  of  this  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  observe 
that,  during  the  period  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  justice 
of  Grod  was  not  demonstrated.  No  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  man  that  had  any  fitness  to  prove  that  '^  though  hand  join 
in  hand,  the  sinner  shall  not  go  unpunished."  For  no  one 
appeared  to  sufier  equal  to  what  ne  deserved  as  a  trans- 
pressor  of  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  or  as  an  enemy  of  the 
benevolent  government  of  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  And 
everywhere,  and  in  every  age,  many  most  notorious  for  wick- 
edness were  most  prosperous  in  this  world.  While,  however, 
justice  thus  strictly  executed  in  Israel,  discovered  the  wisdom 
of  Jehovah,  it,  to  a  considerable  degree,  veiled  his  compas- 
sionate love  and  benevolence  towards  the  human  race.  He 
was  revealed  by  it  to  be  '^the  great  and  dreadful  God,  who 
keepeth  the  covenant ;  the  jealous  God,  and  a  consuming 
fire."  It  pleased  him  to  reserve  for  the  future  age,  and  for 
the  period  of  the  Fifth  Empire,  the  perfect  demonstration  of 
his  justice  and  the  perfect  manifestation  of  his  own  nature, 
as  the  God  who  deli?hteth  in  mercy,  so  that  every  man 
might  know  that  <'  God  is  love."  Ana  for  this  end  he  sent 
his  Son  into  the  world,  ^'  not  to  condemn  the  world,  hut  that 
the  world  through  him  mi^ht  be  saved."  The  subttitution 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  ofGod  instead  of  linners  is  at  once 
the  highest  poMible  moral  evidence  that  Ood  is,  at  once,  in 
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flonUy  jatt  and  inaxprenibly  merciful.  To  ffiiMtMto  Mid 
confirm  this  sentiment  we  will  not  attempt  here ;  but  refer 
our  readers  to  the  works  of  those  who  have  ably  treated  this 
most  important  of  all  subjects.  Whoever  will  contemplate 
the  character,  doctrines^  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and 
fflory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  God 
nas  given  irrefragable  proof  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  sinners,  and  not  less  that  he  will  not  spare  the  guiltyy 
who  refuse  submission  to  the  righteous  government  of  hia 
beloved  Son.  Since  he  spared  not  him,  when  he  occupied 
the  sinner's  place,  he  shall  assuredly  not  spare  thoee  who 
love  him  not  as  the  Father  loves  him.  Who  does  not,  must 
ieel  the  iorce  of  the  figure  applied  by  our  Lord  to  his  sufiler* 
inge,  when  he  proceeded  to  bear  the  Divine  curse  on  the 
cross  t  ^  Daugnters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  for 
yourselves  and  your  children,-^for  if  they  do  these  thin^a  m 
a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?*'  Now  to  au  his 
disciples  it  is  surely  obvious,  that  since  Divine  justice  waa 
demonstrated,  it  was  not  requisite  that  the  terrible  administra- 
tion ordained  by  Moses  for  Israel,  should  characterise  the 
administration  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  Jesus,  our 
Lord,  is  the  King.  Accordingly,  Jesus  explicitly  excluded 
from  his  empire  temporal  punishments  and  death.  He  con- 
fessed himself  the  heir  of  David,  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  Lord  of  all ;  but,  early  in  his  ministry,  he 
plainly  intimated  that  during  his  reign  no  country  or  place, 
or  indeed  any  thing,  except  the  principles  and  laws  ana  sub* 
jeets  of  his  kingdom  on  earth,  would  be  deemed  by  Heaven 
holy  or  sacred,  as  Canaan,  the  tenth  of  its  products,  and  the 
lemple,  and  its  ministers  and  vessels,  had  been.  ^  The  hour 
Cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  wor- 
ahip  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him."  And  with  equal  clearness  did  he 
teach  his  followers  that  he  was  not  come  to  form  a  commu- 
nity, whose  purity  and  prosperity  were  to  be  protected  by  the 
immediate  punishment  of  their  secret,  or  public  and  bold 
enemies.  Thus,  on  the  Samaritans  behaving  unkindly  to 
Jesus,  his  favourite  disciples  said,  '<  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume 
them,  even  as  Elias  did?  -But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them, 
and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For 
the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
dMm."   Could  any  language  more  decidedly  decbre  that  the 
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This  marvellous  revolutiou  in  the  community  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  God  was  also  fully  implied  in  all  the  announce- 
pDents  by  Jesus,  that  he  oame  to  redeem  them  from  all  their 
enemies,  by  giving  himself  a  ransom  for  them,  by  layinj^ 
dov^n  his  life  for  them,  and  by  his  assurance  that  for  this 
very  act  the  Father  had  loved  him,  and  had  committed  to 
him  all  power  and  authority,  that  he  might  give  them  eternal 
life.  The  legitimate  inference  from  this  instruclion  was,  that 
the  ritual  of  sacrifice  would  cease ;  for  having  procured  all 
blessedness  for  his  people,  they  needed  no  longer  to  ofier  in- 
nocent victims  to  expiate  their  sins.  The  Father's  approba- 
tion of  him,  publicly  testified  by  raising  him  from  the  dea(f 
and  receiving  him  to  glory,  that  he  might  be  Lord  of  al 
was  sufficient  evidence  that  he  had  honoured  his  law,  an 
vindicated  his  government.  The  law  of  retribution  was  by 
consequence  no  more  required  to  instruct  mankind  that  Qoa 
was  just,  if  they  intelligently,  unfeigned ly,  and  cordially 
jpxedited  the  Divine  testimony  concerning  the  Liord  Jesus 
jbhrist,  who  by  his  obedience  unto  death,  luid  fully  illustrated 
and  vindicated  the  Divine  justice  in  the  condemnation  and 
death  of  sinners.  Thus  it  was  manifest  that  he  came  not  to 
destroy^  but  to  fulfil  the  law  of  retribution,  as  well  as  the  laif 
p[  sacrifice ;  and  having  finished  his  work,  superseded  both. 
In  accordance  with  this,  we  observe  that  among  his  first 
public  instructions,  he  declared  the  law  of  retaliation  obsolete: 
^^  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  e^e^ 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  but  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye  resist 
not  evil ;  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek, 
turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  will  due  thee  at 
the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  alsip. 
And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee ;  and  from  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.  Ye  have  heard 
chat  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and 
hate  thine  enemy :  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  nate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  des^itefully  use  you^nd  persecute  you; 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
Mod,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust  For 
u  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  yet  do 
au)t,a?en  the  publicans  the  same?    And  if  ye  salute  yotir 
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brethren  only,  what  do  ve  more  than  others  ?  do  not  even  Ihs 
publicans  so  ?  Be  ye  toerefore,  perfect,  ev^en  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect" — ^Matt.  v.  38-48. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Jesus  was  placed  were  peon* 
liarly  favourable  to  the  brinsfing  to  the  test  of  truth  his  high 
claims  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  promised  King  of  Israel,  and 
the  Saviour  and  Sovereign  of  the  world.  No  people  were 
equally  qualified  with  the  Jews  to  detect  the  imposture  of 
any  one  who  avowed  himself  to  be  their  expected  king  ;  for 
they  alone  possessed  and  valued  the  Divine  predictions  con- 
cerning him.  They  had  been  intrusted  witn  the  sacred  or- 
acles ;  and,  however  ignorant  they  generally  were  of  their 
real  import,  they  were  enthusiastically  attached  to  them,  as 
the  charter  of  their  nation.  Every  Jew  had  access  to  the 
scriptures,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple,  and  in  every 
synagogue  of  the  empire  ;  and  Avere,  in  the  after  ages,  read 
every  Sabbath  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole  congregation* 
These  writings  delineated  the  character  of  the  Messiah  saffi- 
ciently  clear  to  enable  any  intelligent,  serious,  and  candid 
reader  to  try  and  decide  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who  con* 
fessed  himself  to  be  that  exalted  personage  ;  and  never  were 
the  people  in  general  more  deeply  interested  in  his  coming, 
nor  more  earnestly  looking  for  him,  than  in  the  age  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  They  valued  liberty  more  than  life ;  and 
it  IB  plain  from  Josephus,  as  well  as  from  the  New  Testament, 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of 
foreigners,  ez^cept  in  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  the  promise  re* 
spectiQff  the  son  and  heir  of  David. 

As  for  the  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  we  have  ample  ev- 
idence that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  was  the  business  of 
their  life.  To  know  them  was  one  of  the  chief  and  ultimate 
objects  of  the  whole  of  their  education.  The  Old  Testament 
was  the  principal  book  in  all  their  schools  ;  and  a  complete 
knowledge  of  it  was  the  highest  boast  of  their  most  learned 
men  ;  the  multitude,  being  deemed  ignorant  of  it,  were,  on 
that  very  account,  despised.  Hence,  the  common  maxim  of 
the  Pharisees  was,  that  ^*  the  people  who  know  not  the  law 
are  cursed.''  Nor  did  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  boast  of  learn- 
ing of  which  they  were  destitute.  They  entertained  the 
highest  hones  of  worldly  power,  honour*  wealth,  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  Kingdom  of  Messiah  ;  and,  by  consequence,  care- 
fully investigated  all  things  recorded  concerning  him  by  M> 
■as  and  the  prophets.  The  minuteness  of  dieir  knowledge 
of  him  is  strongly  inlicated  by  their  ready  reply  to  thf  m* 
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quiry  of  flerod  respecting  the  place  where  he  was  born : 
**  and  they  said  unto  him,  in  Betnlehem  of  Judea ;  for  thus  it 
18  written  by  the  prophet,  and  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of 
Juda,  art  not  the  feast  among  the  princes  of  Juda  ;  for  out  •f 
thee  shall  come  a  Governor  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel" 
Matt  ii.  5,  6. 

Few  people  surpassed  the  Jews  in  personal  appearance  or 
in  intellectual  capacity.  Their  mental  powers  were  much 
less  perverted,  and  their  lives  less  debased  oy  superstition  than 
any  other  nation,  especially  in  the  a^e  of  our  Lord  and  bis 
apostles.  Their  religion,  and  the  origmal  constitution  of  their 
nation,  certainly  prevented  them  from  pursuirig  with  ardour 
the  philosophy  and  sciences  of  Greece  and  Rome.  These 
objects  were,  however,  known  and  valued  by  a  few  of  the 
Jews,  especially  by  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  and  those  who 
either  aahered  to  the  family  of  Herod  or  the  Romans.  Be* 
sides,  not  a  few  Romans,  enlightened  in  all  the  knowledge 
and  literature  of  Greece,  either  sojourned  or  resided  in  Jude8| 
during  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  is  therefore  incontrovertible, 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  could  have  attempted  to  carry  on 
a  scheme  of  deception  m  Judea,  without  being  quickly  detected 
and  exposed  to  punishment,  shame,  and  contempt,  seeing  he 
was  surrounded  by  many,  mature  in  intellect,  eminent  for 
worldly  wisdom,  and  mental  acquirements,  and  the  first  in 
the  world  for  knowledge  of  Moses  and  the  prophets. 

Nor  was  he  possessed  of  any  means  to  allay  suspicion,  re- 
press inquiry,  or  procure  able  assistants  to  impose  on  the  com« 
munity  ;  he  presented  nothing  most  desirable  and  sought  by 
those  most  renowned  for  talent,  piety,  or  patriotism.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  who  were  accounted  by  those  acknowl- 
ede^ed  the  proper  judges,  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  cursed.  He 
bek)nged  indeed  to  the  basest  of  this  class,  for  ht  had  resided, 
all  his  days,  in  Nazareth,  whose  inhabitants  were  the  most 
depraved  and  degraded  of  all  the  Gralileans  ;  and  these  were 
the  most  polluted  of  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews.  Though 
he  therefore  spoke  as  never  man  spoke,  and  discovered  him- 
self inexpressioly  superior  in  Divine  knowledge,  dignity, 
gravity,  authority,  and  persuasive  powers  to  all  the  legitimate 
teachers  of  his  nation,  yet  the  influential  class  re^raed  his 
Instructions  unworthy  of  aUention,  because  he  had  not  been 
educated  in  the  national  schools,  nor  had  any  connexion  with 
persons  of  public  reputation.  The  meanness  of  his  birth, 
and  his  ustkl  manner  of  life,  the^  considered  sufficient  to 
jmliiy  theoi  in  neglecting  his  ministry.    His  talents  and  at* 
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taiuMBti  perplexed  them,  praroked  their  envy  «b4  Mi^ 
find  awakenea  distresaiDff  fear  and  appreheneioDS.     But  tbe 

aueriee,  ^  Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?  la  not  tha 
le  carpenter's  son,  and  his  mother  Mary  r  cahned  their 
spirits,  nattered  their  pride,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  pur- 
pose to  give  him  no  countenance  as  a  public  instructor  oi  the 
people. 

Indeed,  they  could  have  no  sympathy  with  his  instractioiis^ 
for  they  were  wholly  opposed  to  him  on  the  most  important 
subjects  of  religion  and  morals.  For  example,  they  had  soatee- 
ly  more  just  or  honourable  views  of  the  True  God,  thaa 
those  entertained  by  idolaters.  The  latter  imagined  that  their 
Qqd  was  the  protector  of  their  friends,  and  the  destroyer  of 
Iheir  enemies;  and  the  former  believed  th^t  their  race  were 
alone  the  objects  of  the  special  care  of  the  supreme  God,  and 
that  he  purposed  to  exalt  tbem  to  the  sovereignty  of  every 
other  race  of  Adant  How  opposed  to  this  low  and  repelling 
idea  of  the  One  God  is  the  revelation  of  his  nature  and  doin^, 
W  the  Lord  Jesus.  To  impress  all  minds  with  a  just  convic- 
tion of  the  impartiality  and  universal  benevolence  of  the  Di- 
vine government,  he  appeals  to  the  constant  operations  of  na- 
ture to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  ^  Your  Father 
in  heaven,  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
fmd  sendeth  rain  on  the  jjast  and  unjust"  The  Jews  persua- 
ded themselves  that  the  Saviour  promised  to  their  fathers  was 
to  come  to  save  them  and  reduce  all  nations  under  them. 
Jesus  declared  that  this  Saviour  was  sent  for  the  salvation  of 
(ill  men,  without  respect  of  persons ;  ^  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world ;  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved." — ^John  iii.  16, 17. 
The  Jews  entertained  views  of  the  char^ter  of  acoep^ble 
worshippers  of  God  completelv  dijSerent  from  those  given  by 
the  Lord  Jesus.  They  conceived  that  Gtod  was  plet^ed  with 
all  who  observed  the  signs  of  homage  which  his  law  {h«- 
scribed,  even  while  they  violated  the  most  interesting  of  hia 
laws.  Though  they  were  destitute  of  love  to  him,  and  of 
compassion  for  man,  yet  they  presumed  that  he  approved  of 
them,  because  they  were  zealous  observers  of  the  rites  of  sac- 
rifice and  cleansing.  Fasting,  long  prayers,  and  gifls  to  the 
temple,  in  their  opinion,  conciliatea  the  Divine  favour,  und 
procured  them  liberty  to  employ  all  their  efforts  to  ofataift 
wealth,  power,,  honour,  and  (deasure.    lesaa  Af^kinA  f 


«inli  t  eoiidael  yna  abominatioii  in  the  ngbt  of  Qo4 ;  thtl  all 
wonfaip  was  hsteful  and  rain,  which  was  ofiered  hun  wib- 
oot  supreme  reverence  for  his  majesty  and  authoritj,  end  Sfr 
preme  love  of  his  holiness  and  laws ;  and  that  the  true  wor* 
shippers  were  thoee  only  who  worshipped  him  in  ^irit  and 
in  truth. 

Thus  he  accused  the  Jews,  especially  their  most  renowned 
teachers,  of  entire  ignorance  of  the  True  God,  and  pro* 
nottoced  their  religion  utterly  worthless  in  his  eyes.  That 
they  were  therefore  neither  disposed  to  examine  candidly  Us 
claims,  nor  to  place  themselves  under  his  direction  as  the 
hesTenly  Teacher,  can  surprise  no  one.  Accustomed  to  ra- 
card  theiasehres  as  the  only  enlightened  teachers  of  true  re- 
ugion,  and  to  look  on  the  wisest  of  all  other  nations  as  vain 
pretenders  to  wisdom,  how  indicant  must  they  have  fall 
when  pronounced  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  the  enemies  of 
Ood,  and  the  destroyers  of  the  souls  of  mankind. 

The  predominant  spirit  and  general  conduct  of  Jesus  had 
no  more  charms  for  the  Jewish  teachers  and  their  disciples 
than  his  public  instructions.  Profound  humility  before  Qod^ 
disioterested  love  for  his  institutk>ns,  and  increasing  fideliiy 
in  his  service  for  the  good  of  all  elates  of  the  peoue^  were 
conspicuous  features  in  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Naaareth ; 
and  these  strongly  condemned  the  pride,  haughtiness,  amfafr* 
tion,  selfishness^  and  indifference  for  the  best  mtereala  of  the 
community ;  which  obviously  characterised  the  most  pMukr 
and  infiuential  rulers  and  teachers  in  Judea.  They  lived 
and  laboured  to  support  pretensions  to  piety  and  righteousness, 
whidi  were  alien  from  their  nature,  and  desires,  and  secret 
deeds,  as  light  is  from  darkness.  In  Jesus  was  no  trace  of 
guile  or  h  vpocrisy.  Not  a  vestige  of  artificial  sacredness  was 
visible  in  his  countenance,  dress,  gait,  or  language.  He  had 
not  one  fiice,  garb,  or  manner  £>r  the  femily  circle  and  ano- 
ther for  the  public  assemblies.  Deep  and  solemn  thought 
produced  permanent  gravity ;  arduous  enterprise,  earnestness 
of  address  and  activity  of  movements;  and  internal  perfect 
peace  was  indicated  by  habitual  cheerfulness  and  courteay. 
Far  was  from  him  the  grimace,  the  broad  phylactery,  toe 
slow  and  pompous  pace,  or  the  solemn  prayer  in  the  public 
places,  1^  which  the  Pharisee  sought  to  excite  the  wonder, 
and  respect,  and  admiration  of  the  unreflecting,  the  devout, 
or  the  superstitious.  He  did  not  even  put  on  the  rough  garb 
of  the  prophet,  nor  withdraw  from  the  society  of  those  ac^ 
conalsd  hnpare  and  pro&ne.    He  wa8tbemanofthdpsa|»la» 


the  friend  of  publicans  and  smneia ;  faa  was  |l»&MiMcpBa> 
aeUor,  the  generous  friend,  and  benevolent  c4Nnpanion  of  all 
who  discovered  wisdom  to  forsake  the  fodiish  and  live,  and 
to  ^  in  the  way  of  understanding.  <'  The  Son  c^  man  came 
eating  and  drinking"  like  one  of  the  cornnuHi  people;  and 
only  excelled  them  m  *'  going  about  doing  good."  Thus  Jesas, 
by  doctrine  and  example,  detected  and  exposed  the  ignorance, 
dissimulation,  ungodliness,  and  wickedness  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  and  rulers.  They  felt  condemned ;  but  their  aense  of 
sluune  was  much  less  than  their  an^r  and  revenge.  And 
hence,  instead  of  repentance,  confession  of  sins,  and  reforma- 
tion, they  hated  their  faithful  monitor,  and  resolved  to  deatfoy 
him.  This  state  of  mind  urged  them  on  to  investigate  the 
validity  of  his  claims ;  they  sedulously  watched  his  woida  and 
movements,  in  private  ana  public,  employed  spies  to  observe 
and  report  whatever  he  saia  or  did,  and  denounced  disgrace 
and  vengeance  on  all  who  countenanced  his  ministry,  or  dis- 
covered regard  for  his  person,  respect  for  his  authority,  or 
confidence  in  his  instructions.  He  was  not  moved  from  his 
path,  nor  turned  from  his  course,  from  dread  of  their  power 
or  wrath,  or  from  apprehension  of  their  snares.  He  knew 
their  secret  thoughts,  their  plans,  subtle  devices,  and  diaboli- 
cal arts ;  and  he  boldly  revealed  them  to  the  people,  and  an- 
nounced openly  the  certain  just  and  fearful  punishment  which 
would  speedily  fall  on  his  enemies.  That  they  might  be  fully 
vramed,  so  that  their  impenitence  miffht  be  inexcusable,  he 
announced  their  doom  sometimes  in  plain  language,  but  more 
frequently  in  parables,  by  which  he  more  efiectually  procured 
their  attention.  They  boasted  in  the  privilege  and  honour 
of  being  God's  peculiar  people,  intrusted  with  the  keepingof 
the  law  and  the  promises,  and  the  ordained  instnictors  of 
mankind.  He  declared  that  they  would  be  cast  out  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod ;  that  their  religious  distinctions  would  be 
transferred  to  other  races,  who  would  more  faithfully  execute 
the  trust  committed  to  them ;  and  that  God  would  expel  them 
from  his  land,  and  scatter  them  over  the  whole  worla,  raonn- 
raents  of  his  justice  and  power.  This  compassionate  warn- 
ing they  contemned,  and  zealously  counselled,  and  more  uni- 
tedly determined,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 
How  intensely  they  sought  accusations  against  him,  and  how 
perseveringly  they  prosecuted  them,  no  one  requires  to  be  in* 
formed  who  reads  the  simple,  unadorned,  and  troth-bearing 
narrative  of  hti  life  by  the  l^vangelists. 

Nothing  eza^erated  the  rulers  and  prieats  more  than  the 
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wrifwiftl  benevoknce,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  the  con- 
duct of  oar  Lord.  He  showed  becoming  deference  for  the 
useful  institutions  of  society,  as  well  as  reverence  for  the 
sacred  laws  of  his  country.  He  everywhere  taught  his  dis- 
ciples and  the  muhitude  to  ^  render  unto  Cesar  the  things 
tlMt  axe  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's ;" 
but  he  uniformly  spoke  of  all  men,  in  their  relation  to  God, 
as  occupyinfi^  a  common  place.  He  declared  that  all  were 
aimiers,  jusuy  exposed  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  equally 
requiring  Divine  mercy.  This  sentiment  was  most  accepta- 
ble to  every  one  who  felt  himself  sinful  and  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law ;  but  it  was  most  offensive  to  the  nu- 
merotia  class  who  conceived  that  the  qualities  which  they 
valued,  and  which  were  generally  admired  and  praised  by 
men,  were  not  less  esteemed  by  God.  Thus,  honourable 
birth,  sacred  or  high  offices,  great  talents,  superior  education, 
religious  knowledge,  devotion,  and  zeal,  considerable  wealth, 
power,  and  influence,  were  believed  to  recommend  those  who 
possessed,  or  pretended  to  possess  them,  not  less  to  the  favour 
of  God  than  to  the  respect  of  man.  In  opposition  to  this, 
Jesus  proclaimed  that  these  superficial  (excellences  were  of 
no  account  before  God,  who  looketh  not  merely  on  the  out- 
ward appearance  but  also  on  the  heart ;  and  that  those  who 
gloried  in  them  were  as  vile  in  his  sight  as  the  most  immoral 
and  degpraded  of  the  race  of  men.  Few  principles  did  Jesus 
more  strongly  and  frequently  enforce  than  that  <'  That  which 
is  most  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  God,"  and,  that  ^  He  who  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased,  and  he  who  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exaked."  In 
accordance  with  these  unworldly  principles,  he  announced 
that  publicans  and  sihners  enter  the  kingdom,  and  all  who 
trusted  that  they^were  righteous,  and  despised  others,  were 
excluded.  It  wa^the  common  practice  of  tne  public  teachers 
and  rulers  to  despise,  and  neglect,  and  oppress  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  while  the  ministry  of  Jesus  accom- 
plished the  prediction  concerning  him,  that  '^to  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."  He,  however,  employed  no  artifice  to 
win  followers  among  any  class ;  he  sought  not  the  honour 
that  Cometh  from  man.  He  threw  no  disguise  over  his  con- 
duct ;  in  his  public  ministry  all  was  light  as  day.  The  high- 
priest,  seated  as  judge,  betrayed  great  presumption,  as  well 
as  an  earnest  wish  to  ensnare  and  destroy  him,  when  he 
asked  Jesus,  who  had  been  dragged  before  his  tribunal,  to 
ffive  aceomit  of  himself  and  bis  doctrine.    Bat  hift  eondud 
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ftvm  0ccui0a  to  the  vaoit  noUe  mai  tmantmait  ■pp— I  of 
our  Lord  to  the  unquestionable  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
life:  '*  Jesus  answered  him,  I  spake  openly  to  the  world  ;  I 
ever  taught  in  the  synsgogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither  the 
Jews  also  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why 
askest  thou  me?  ask  them  which  heard  me  what  I  have  aaid 
unto  them :  behold  they  know  what  I  have  said."  His  mira* 
des  were  performed  in  the  light  of  day,  and  were  a  direct 
appeal  to  tne  common  sense  and  understanding  of  all  ages 
and  ranks,  in  confirmation  of  his  high  claims.  He  employed 
no  arts  or  devices  of  human  wisdom  or  deception  to  unpoae 
on  the  credulous ;  nor  were  his  doings  enshrouded  by  any 
veil  of  mystery  or  secrecy  to  conceal  them  from  the  doaest 
inspection  of  tne  intelligent  or  prejudiced. 

He  manifested  his  supernatural  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
mercy  when,  and  how,  and  to  whom  it  seemed  good  in  his 
own  sight     He  had  no  counsellor :  the  wishes,  hopea,  leaia, 
or  devices  of  friends  or  enemies  influenced  none  of  his  move- 
ment9.     He  spake,  and  it  was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast     He  admitted  no  concert  or  consultation  to  raise 
high  expectations  respecting  him.     Nothing  moved  him  in 
his  heavenly  course,  except  the  wants,  the  sorrows,  and  pray- 
ers of  the  miserable;  resolute  unbelief  and  scornful  con- 
tempt alone  temporarily  shut  up  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of 
his  compassionate  power.     We  observe  no  preliminary  pre- 
parations connected  with  his  miracles,  at  least  none  havinfl^ 
any  tendency  to  effect  them.     He  made  clay  and  anointed 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  their  vision  was  restored ;  he  told 
the  paralytic  to  stretch  forth  his  hand,  and  its  energy  was  re- 
covered ;  he  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and  they  received  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  they  were  endowed  with  supernatural 
knowledge,  wisdom,  and  power. 

He  had  received  no  education  fitting  him  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  thin^  which  had  any  real  semblance  or  approxi- 
mation to  the  miracles  which  distinguished  him.  His  life 
*was  passed  in  poverty  and  labour  among  the  lowest  class  of 
the  people.  The  fact  that  he  belonged  to  the  illiterate  cksa 
increased  the  astonishment  of  the  learned,  when  he  discover- 
ed to  them,  in  his  twelfth  year,  more  religious  knowledge 
than  them  all  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  sought  or 
pretended  to  possess  pagan,  or  mere  human  learning;  he 
was  neither  a  literary  instructor,  politician,  lawyer,  nor  phy- 
sician. Nevertheless,  ^  he  healed  all  manner  a[  diseases'' 
•nd  corporal  defects  of  the  people,  and  demonstrated  com 


|dflte  foweat'  om  the  ekaMiili  ti  iMliira,  niTiiibk  beingv, 
and  CT6II  hvmaB  lila  Maay  iHieeaet,  aeknowledged  m 
evvry  age  and  country  incurable  by  human  art,  were  per- 
fectly cured  at  his  wordj  and  this  he  did,  in  general,  in 
eJTCumstances  which  compelled  all  to  confess  the  reality  and 
ecMwpieteness  of  the  miracle.  What  additional  incident  could 
be  imagiaed  necessary  or  possible  to  show  his  glorious  power 
by  mirack  more  clearly  or  incontrovertibly  than  the  accom- 
paniments of  many  of  his  miraclee?  for  eiample,the  feeding 
of  the  thousands  by  a  few  loaves  and  fishes ;  the  restoration 
of  him  who  had  been  born  blind ;  and  the  restoring  to  life 
tlie  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  Lazarus  of  Bethany. 

All  men  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  power  which  he  conferred  on  his  chosen 
dieciples,  and  which  confessedly  was  one  of  his  greatest  mira- 
cles. He  appointed  them  to  travel  through  all  the  cities  and 
Tillages  of  Judea  to  heal  the  sick  and  cast  out  demons.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  wrought  any  minicles  under  his 
personal  direction.  Thus  they  were  exposed  to  the  scrutin- 
izing eyes  of  the  whole  community.  That  theysucceeded 
in  all  cases  brought  before  them,  except  one,  the  jSvangelists 
inibnn  us ;  and  &b  same  authority  assures  us  that  they  per- 
formed all  in  the  name  or  by  ttie  authority  and  invisible  power, 
of  their  great  Teacher,  in  order  to  persuade  every  man  to  re- 
ceive him  as  their  Saviour  and  King.  That  they  had  neither 
ability  nor  inclination  to  deceive,  their  acquirements  and 
general  conduct  fiilly  show.  The]^  were  illiterate,  simple,  and 
upright  n&en ;  and  the  single  individual  among  them  aestitute 
of  moral  integrity  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  witnesses 
of  the  uprightness  of  his  associates,  and  of  the  perfect  excel- 
lence of  their  Lord,  for,  after  he  had  betrayed  him,  he  pub- 
licly, and  in  the  most  awfully  solemn  circumstances,  declared 
that  he  was  an  innocent  man. 

That  the  most  eminent  in  Judea  for  talent,  learning,  power, 
and  wealth,  most  diligently  improved  the  opportunity  anbrdea 
them  to  test  the  claim  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  unquestionable. 
Either  in  person  or  by  able  emissaries  they  watched  all  his 
movements,  and  had  recourse  to  every  plan  to  discover  a  fault 
or  defect  in  him.  They  had  many  private  interviews  with 
him,  under  the  guise  of  friends  or  religious  inquirers,  and 
seemed  to  have  joined  his  social  meetings,  and  to  have  attended 
his  public  ministrations,  in  the  cities,  the  villages^  fields,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  Tbey  neglected  no 
means  to  procure  cause,  or  something  like  cause,  of  accusa- 
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tioA  agaimi  liiin,  wUch  the  wiadoni  of  tiieir  nnilBd  eoanseli 
and  deUbemtums  could  nuggeA,  or  which  their  power,  wealth, 
or  influence  could  supply.  They  received  and  propagated 
every  calumny  fitted  to  dishonour  him,  and  accused  hign  of 
every  motive  which  they  supposed  could  possibly  actuite  him. 
And  when  they  found  him  without  blame,  they  ckndesdaely 
forced  him  to  appear  in  the  courts  of  law  to  be  judged  of 
crimes  which  he  knew  not,  and  of  which  they  were  assuredly 
convinced  that  he  was  wholly  innocent  On  the  testimony 
of  those  whom  no  one  believed,  the  Jewish  leaders  con- 
demned him ;  and,  after  publicly  proclaiming  him  innocent, 
and  worthy  of  life,  Pilate,  the  Roman  magistrate,  handed  him 
over  to  be  crucified,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  encountering  a 
tumult  of  the  multitude,  whose  fury  had  been  kindled  by 
the  fiery  wrath  of  their  unjust,  ambitious,  and  blood-thirsty 
rulers. 

While  Jesus  urgently  and  often  declared  that  all  his  worics 
proved  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  he  especially  referred  to  his 
leut  great  work  of  nsiag  from  the  dead.     This  he  announced 
to  be  his  own  act,  and  no  one  will  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
God  would  have  ever  fifiven  him  authority  or  power  to  ac- 
corqplish  his  prediction  had  he  been  an  impostor.     This  was 
evident  to  his  murderers ;  and  as  they  ail  knew  this  prophecy, 
they  most  zealously  exerted  themselves  to  secure  his  body  m 
the  tomb,  for  they  distinctly  perceived  that  its  fulfilment  would 
place  their  authority,  interest,  ^nd  honour,  in  fireater  hazard 
than  ever.     Every  facility  was  fiven  them  by  Filate  to  avert 
the  dreaded  event ;  and  they  sealed  the  stonejand  seta  watch, 
"^  lest,"  said  they,  ^^  his  disciples  come  and  steal  his  body,  and 
the  last  error  be  worse  than  ihe  first."     The  Jewish  rulers 
were,  or  pretended  to  be,  as  ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
his  disciples  as  they  were  of  his  own  ;  for,  instead  of  any 
attempt  to  retrieve  his  honour,  fearful  apprehensions  of  per- 
sonal danger  had  seized  the  minds  of  every  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  females,  all  had  sought 
safety  in  concealment :  and  the  women  were  wholly  engaged 
in  efibrts  to  honour  nim  in  death,  without  any  idea  of  his 
rising  from  the  dead  ;  sorrow  filled  their  hearts,  and  left  do     | 
room  for  his  former  instructions  ;  they  had  forgot  his  predic- 
tions ;  and  his  resurrection  came  on  them  probably  with  more     , 
surprise  than  it  did  on  his  most  virulent  foes.     The  evidences 
of  this  great  event  are  numerous  and  irrefra^ble,  as  has  been     ' 
shown  by  many  Christian  authors  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  neces-     ' 
sary  to  refer  to  any  other  than  ^  West  on  the  ResunectioDi" 
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Sox  Um  aUe  work  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  candid  penon 

who  feels  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject 

It  is  DOt  possible  to  imagine  any  thing  that  could,  equal  to 
this  event,  demonstrate  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  most  beloved 
of  God,  and  that  all  he  had  dene  was  approved  by  him.  It 
is  therefore  manifest  that  this  is  the  perfect  and  immoveable 
basis  of  Christianity.  One  of  the  most  important  and  most 
just  inferences  from  it  is,  that  Jesus  must  have  suffered  death, 
as  he  uniformly  taught,  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  in  him 
wasy  by  consequence,  accomplished  the  many  predictions,  that 
Mei»iah  was,  by  his  personal  sufferings,  to  procure  the  re- 
demption of  all  who  snould  believe  in  him,  or  become  his 
upright  and  willing  followers.  The  very  time  of  his  death 
precisely  corresponded  to  that,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
prediction  concerning  it,  by  Daniel,  whom  the  angel  in  vision 
thus  instructed  :  '^  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy 
people,  and  upon  thy  hol^  city,  to  finish  the  transgressioni 
and  to  make  an  end  of  sms,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for 
iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  and.  to  seai 
up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint  the  most  holy. 
Know,  therefore,  and  understand,  that  from  the  going  forth  of 
the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,  unto  the 
Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and 
two  weeks  ;  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  troublous  times.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself :  and  the  people  of  the 
prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city,  ana  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and  unto  the 
enid  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  And  he  shaU 
conform  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week  :  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  obla- 
tion to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation,  and  that 
determined,  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate."  A  brief  ex- 
position of  the  various  sentences  of  this  interesting  passage  is 
Siven  in  the  note  on  it  in  the  Pocket  Commentar^r.  We 
eem  it,  however,  expedient  here  to  remark  that,  dating  the 
commencement  of  the  period  predicted  from  the  decree  by 
Cyrus  to  build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  termination 
at  the  utter  desolation  of  the  holy  city  and  land  by  the  Ro^ 
mans,  it  is  incontrovertible  that  Messiah  was  to  he  cut  off 
sometime  before  the  latter  flreat  event :  that  he  truly  was  put 
to  death  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  for  tne  sins  of 
the  people^  and  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousasss  asid 


WsoneSortiDn,  V^  whicb  the  most  traTifl^temtf  may  dfjHr  Bear 
to  God  aod  obcam  juitification  from  aU  their  iniauity,  are  the 
anbjects  reported  to  us  by  all  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets. 

It  is  plain  from  Daniel,  that  soon  after  the  death  of  Messiah, 
sacrifices  were  to  cease  to  be  offered  in  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  city  should  be  desolated.  These  events  unquestionably 
transpired,  and  he  must  therefore  be  come,  if  the  prophet 
spoke  by  inspiration.  The  chosen  wiuiesses  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  were  exclusively  his  £uthful  disciples.  This 
Was  divinely  prc^r,  for  bow  could  he  have  appeared  to  oth- 
en  without  being  exposed  to  renewed  sufferings  and  diriion- 
our  ?  The  rulers  of  the  Jews  exulted  over  his  fall,  and  the 
multitude  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  No  favourable 
change  passed  on  the  nation  before  tne  day  of  Pentecoet 
''  They  had  not  repented  of  the  murder  of  the  righteous  One. 
that  they  might  believe."  His  appearance  among  them  could 
liave  had  no  salutary  effect  Tney  had  seen  Lazarus  rise 
ftom  the  dead;  and  the  only  effect  was  increased  enmity 
against  the  AuUior  of  the  miracle.  And,  doubtless,  consider- 
ing the  state  of  their  minds,  had  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection 
deigned  to  mix  in  their  society,  they  would  have  risen  like 
beasts  of  prey,  and  rushed  on  to  devour  him.  His  power 
ntkieht  have  crushed  all  opposers ;  but  the  time  for  thus  exer- 
cising it  was  not  come :  for  he  was  not  yet  exalted  to  judge 
and  punish.  Nor  had  the  period  of  long-suffering  and  mercy 
towards  the  infidel  Jews  terminated.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
day  of  his  humiliation  was  ended.     He  bad  done  all  the  will 

/  of  his  Father,  which  was  necessary  to  expiate  sin,  and  boy 
up  his  people  from  under  the  curse.  Hence  it  was  not  com- 
patible with  his  relation  to  heaven,  that  he  should  endure  any 
longer  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself     He  wss 

'  justified  from  all  the  charges  laid  against  him :  and  he  had 
magnified  the  law,  and  made  it  appear  holy,  just,  and  good. 
The  period  of  his  triumph  was  arrived,  and  he  was  about  to 
enter  into  his  glory.  His  disciples,  especially  those  of  them 
who  had  attended  him,  and  seen  him  in  all  places  and  circain- 
stanees,  were  alone  best  qualified  to  identify  his  person. 
And  as  none  could  more  certainly  ascertain  that  he  was  in- 
deed risen,  so  none  possessed,  to  a  higher  degree,  the  integrity 
and  love  of  truth  requisite  to  the  delivering  a  plain  and  true 
testimony.  Though  properly  no  more  a  man  of  this  worH, 
yet  he  condescended,  aurmg  six  weeks,  to  associate  occasioh- 
ally  with  his  disciples,  not  inde^  as  the  humble  sufierei','b(il 
Its  them^Mreme  Lord  and  lisader  of  Ui  foRdWera.     1Ve,*k- 


iMd^  Ifftfe  tbem  ample  proof  that  be  vnn  thefiamd  Mtg  tiiib 
liad  lived  the  maa  of  sorrow.  But  his  whole  behaviour 
ationgly  marked  the  complete  exemption  from  human  infirm- 
ities and  degradations.  He  no  longer  lived  or  lodged  with 
his  most  beloved  followers ;  he  seemed  no  longer  a  sojourner 
on  earth.  During  the  intervals  between  his  interviews  with 
his  beloved  disciples,  no  one  knew^where  he  was,  nor  whence 
he  came.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  passed  these  seasons  in 
Che  society  of  angels,  whom  Heaven  appointed  to  wait  on  him. 
In  all  his  meetings  with  his  disciples,  he  appeared  in  all  the 
dignihf  of  their  supreme  Teacher,  Saviour,  and  Lord, ''  speak 
ing  of  the  things  concerning  his  kingdom.''  And  the  final 
meeting  closed  with  the  marvellous  revelation  of  his  fi^loryi 
nutilar  in  kind  and  appearance  to  that  in  which  he  will  de- 
scend to  judge  the  world :  ^  And.  while  they  looked  sted&stly 
toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  benold,  two  men  stood  by  them 
in  white  apjNirel ;  which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Gblilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
aa  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven." — Acts.  i.  10,  11. 

The  administration  which  the  Lord  Jesus  appointed  for  hk 
kingdom  completely  vindicated  him  from  all  the  false  asper- 
sions which  bad  been  cast  on  him.  He  recognised  none  as 
his  subjects,  nor  attached  value  to  the  services  of  any  one 
who  declined  to  renounce  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
low him.  Worldly  rank,  human  wisdom,  mere  confession  of 
belief  in  him,  or  tne  most  scrupulous  external  conformity  to 
his  bw,  were  accounted  by  him  a3  nothing.  Those  selected 
to  represent  him  on  earth  as  his  chief  mmisters,  had  appar- 
ently no  higher  reputation  in  society  than  that  conceded  to  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  publicans,  or  the  collectors  of  the 
taxes  imposed  on  the  nations  by  the  Romans.  And  these 
ministers  he  faithfully  warned,  not  to  assume  their  ofilce  till 
he  endowed  them  from  heaven,  after  his  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  nor  to  expect  success  in  their  labours,  exceot 
by  his  invisible  power  working  with  them.  What  could 
more  distinctly  and  decisively  indicate  that  his  ''kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world  ?"  They  received  no  injunctions,  which 
could,  by  any  ingenuity,  be  interpreted  to  authorise  them  to 
form  a  community,  for  the  attainment  of  any  secular  object ; 
to  prepare  an  army  for  defensive  or  offensive  war  in  support 
of  his  interest  or  honour ;  or  to  accumulate  a  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  dignity,  and  honour,  and  ease,  of  hk  fiiilhibl 
ssrvanti.    The  entire  object  of  the  administration  of  the  tpos 


dM  was  nunifiMdy  to  originate  ud  eikaUith  aqadtiad^nMnli 

and  holy  domiDion  over  the  hearts  and  Uvea  of  as  many  as 
chose  to  become  followers  of  their  Saviour,  and  Sovereign, 
and  Judge. 

To  accomplish  this  divine  and  heavenly  object,  the  com- 
mission which  he  cave  his  ministers  proposed  no  other  means 
than  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  which  secured  all  spirit- 
ual blessmgs  to  every  one  who  received  it  in  love:  and  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  embracing  all  the  ]>rinciples 
and  laws,  which  he  would  reveal  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
regulation  of  all  his  avowed  subjects.  Thus  his  last  words 
to  nis  ministers  were,  "  AW  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  eartL  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bai>ti* 
zing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  ana  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  luive  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen."  Matt  xxvtu. 
la— 20. 

The  most  satisfactory  evidence  was  given  aU  men  that  the 
apostles  were  perfectly  qualified  for  the  office  of  chief  minis- 
ters in  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Fifth  great  Empire  of 
Prophecy.  They  maintained  their  fidelity  to  their  heavenly 
Lord ;  and  he  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promises  to  them.  From 
the  hour  that  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  them,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  we  have  ample  and  conclusive  proof,  that  they 
sacrificed  every  earthly  consideration,  aud  were  daily  pre- 
pared to  present  their  lives  as  a  thank-ofiering,  to  advance  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  his  name,  and  the  glory  of  his  king- 
dom. From  this  honourable  position,  no  power  in  earth  oi 
hell  could  move  them.  Nor  did  they  take  up  this  position  in 
ignorance  of  the  consequences,  for  of  these  their  Lord  had 
fully  warned  them ;  and  all  their  circumstances  clearly  ad- 
monished them.  Had  any  secular  motives  lurked  in  their 
heart,  they  certainly  pursued  the  only  course  which  visibly 
and  inevitably  led  to  disappointment  and  misery.  They  had 
no  reason  fo  expect  ease,  abundance,  wealth,  honour,  or  plea- 
sure, in  announcing  that  He  who  was  crucified  as  a  re  viler 
of  God,  and  a  pretender  to  the  royal  power  of  Cesar,  was 
the  only  Saviour,  Sovereign,  and  Judge  of  mankind.  Indeed, 
they  knew  well  that,  in  obeyino;  him,  nothing  awaited  them 
but  shame,  poverty,  stripes,  chams,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
All  this  they  were  reconciled  joyfully  to  endure,  while  they 
were  enabled  to  testify  the  truth  concerning  their  Lord,  aad 
lo  penuade  men  to  believe  their  testimony,  and  share  with 
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Hfem  in  tile  obf^ii^nre,  snilerings,  and  bleesings  of  HSb  Iimt- 
enlj  kingdom.  And  when  all  their  apprehensions  of  dan^r 
were  realized,  and  they  were  called  to  sufier  death  on  ac- 
count of  their  testimon^^,  they  held  fast  their  integrity,  and 
rejoiced  to  suffer  and  die  in  tne  discharge  of  their  embassy. 
How  richly  they  were  fitted  for  their  high  office,  and  how 
abnndfotly  the  ix>rd  gave  testimony  to  them  in  the  perfoi'm- 
ance  of  its  onerous  and  unparalleled  duties,  all  perceive, 
who  carefully  peruse  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ana  the  sa- 
cred Epistles. 

Pftul  was  the  only  one  of- the  chief  ministers  of  Christ 
who  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  splendid  naturtil 
talents  and  literary  acquirements.  He  resolutely  avoided  the 
use  of  every  thing  suggested  or  supplied  by  human  wii- 
dom,  which  had  a  tendency  either  to  obscure  the  gospel  or 
conceal  its  power  to  save  men.  Nevertheless,  the  twelve 
apostles  not  only  wrought  miracles  greater  in  number,  and 
perhaps  in  many  cases  more  striking,  than  those  performed 
Dj  Christ,  but  also  were  called  to  confer  miraculous  poweia 
on  many,  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands.  But  these  pow- 
CTB  they  were  careful  to  ascribe  wholly  to  the  presence  of 
Christ ;  they  did  nothing  in  their  own  name,  for  they  con- 
fessed that  without  him  they  could  do  nothing :  and,  like  him, 
all  their  works  were  open  to  the  inspection  and  investigation 
of  ail  men.  Nor  did  they  desire  secresy ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  selected  the  most  public  places,  and  the  most  enlightened 
communities,  for  their  principal  spheres  of  service ;  and 
ur^ed  on  all  to  examine  their  testimony,  their  conduct  and 
domgs.  To  their  ministrations  may  truly  be  applied  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  in  relation  to  the  events  in  his  Lord's  life, 
^  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer."  In  every  place 
tisited  by  the  apostles,  God  recommended  them,  as  his  in- 
spired servants,  to  the  confidence  of  all  the  people  by  many 
signs  and  wonders,  and  divers  miracles.  To  tnese  tney  ap* 
pealed  to  justify  themselves  in  demanding  those  to  whoifi 
they  ministered  to  receive  their  message  and  instructions,  tt 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.  They  never  used  their 
wonderful  endowtnents  to  promote  their  own  or  their  friendif 
worldly  interest ;  such  a  thought  was  most  abhorrent  to  their 
minds.  They  lived  to  magnify  the  Lord,  to  call  ail  men  to 
repentance,  and  to  confirm  and  establish  the  belief  and  bona 
in  Christ  of  all  who  received  their  testimony  concerftiiif 
Mm^  ttdt  as  the  word  of  man,  bat  as  the  woid  of  thi  Hf* 
log  God. 
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TlieM  ilone  were  acknowledged  by  the  Aporthw  lo  Iglji! 
legitimate  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  formed  these  into 
distinct  communities,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  religious  institutions  which  they  by  the  Spirit,  de- 
clared necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  and  the  pros- 
perity, enlargement,  and  permanence  of  his  righteous  gov- 
ernment in  the  world.  Christian  societies  thus  constituted 
interfered  not  with  any  worldly  communities  or  human  in- 
stitutions. The  great  object  of  their  establishment  was  the 
propagation  and  maintenance  of  divine  truth  among  men. 
They  were  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects  under  any  govern- 
ment,'and  obeyed  every  statute  of  man  which  restricted  not 
their  obedience  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Lord  .^ue 
Christ  ; 

The  number  of  Christian  societies  rapidly  increased ;  and 
each  of  these  received,  under  the  direction  of  the  twelve 
Apostles,  as  many  rulers,  teachers,  and  servants  as  were 
requisite  for  their  instruction,  peace  and  goqi  order.  The 
inieriority  of  these  ministers  to  the  Apostles  was  manifest 
by  the  fact  that,  in  their  official  teachmg,  role,  and  work, 
they  were  exclusively  guided  by  the  revelations  which  were 
immediately  communicated  to  them  by  the  Apostles,  or 
which  were  sanctioned  by  them  as  divine,  and  consequently 
in&llible  truth.  Thus  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  Christian 
Church,  the  only  judges  acknowledged  unerring,  in  their 
official  character  as  the  chief  ministers,  were  the  twelve 
apostles,  appointed  by  Christ  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  judging 
the  twelve  tribes,  or  entire  nation  of  the  true  Israel ;  and 
thus  that  nation  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  himself  being  the  chief  corner 
stone.  It  follows,  that  from  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the 
apostles,  all  ministers  and  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
•could  only  hope  to  please  the  Lord  in  proportion  as  each, 
one  liscertained  and  submitted  to  his  mind,  recorded  in  the 
scriptures,  which  were  written  by  holy  men,  as  they  were 
jnoved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  The  sacred  record  is  the  exclu- 
sive jud^  of  all  reli|[iou8  controversy,  and  the  infallible  in- 
structor mto  all  the  wul  of  God.  By  the  hands  or  ministry 
of  the  apostles,  it  seems  probable  that  supernatural  gifts  were 
bestowed  on  some  individuals  in  every  Christian  community. 
<The  most  conspicuous,  and  perhaps  the  most  common  of  these 
.wave  the  gi&s  of  speaking  various  languages,  healing  die- 
iyc<).|ui4  predicting  future  evenu.    We  have  neinMnpe  JA 
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the  New  Testament  of  such  miracnloias  powers  hemg  poeeee 
sed  by  any  Christians  who  had  not  received  the  gospel  direct 
from  one  or  other  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  may  hence  be  con 
claded  that  to  their  age  was  eoofined  the  power  of  working 
miiaeiea.  .... 


u      > 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  ROBIAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT. 


Or  all  who  had  apparent  claims  to  succeed  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, who  actually  asceuded  the  thioue,  was  perhaps  the 
most  appropriate  instrument  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  that  am- 

gire,  wQose  proper  emblem  was  the  nameless  wild  beast  that 
ad  great  iron  teeth,  capable  of  devouring,  breakinfl;-  in 
Eieces,  and  stamping  the  lesidue  with  his  feet  He  owea  his 
ODOurs  and  power  to  a  series  of  calamitous  events  in  the 
royal  fiunily,  f&r  beyond  the  prescience  of  man  to  have  an- 
ticipated. '  He  was  the  oldest,  and  the  least  esteemed  by  the 
emperor,  the  senate,  army,  and  people,  of  almost  all  who  were 
deemed  at  any  time  heirs  of  Augustus.  These  were  chiefly 
Marcellus,  Tiberius,  and  his  brother  Drusus  and  liis  children, 
A^ippa  and  his  family. 

Drusus  was  younger  than  Tiberius,  but,  from  his  earliest 
years,  far  more  amiable,  and  his  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  in- 
tellectual talents,  and  military  acquirements.  Beloved  by  Au- 
gustus, they  were  appointed  to  important  offices  several  years 
before  the  age  fixed  by  law.  They  were  distinguished  as 
leaders  of  the  armies  which  defended  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Drusus  was  not  more  admired  as  a  soldier 
than  loved  as  \  man  and  a  patriot.  Truth  regulated  all  his 
words  and  deeds  ;  his  general  character  was  unblemished, 
and  his  political  principles  and  views  were  those  common  to 
the  Romans  in  their  best  age.  While  he  maintained  firm 
fidelity  to  his  father-in-law,  he  was  a  sincere  republican.  His 
highest  ambition  was  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
name,  and  the  welfare  of  all  ranks.  About  b.  c.  14,  Italy  suf- 
fered much  from  a  horde  of  barbarians  who  laid  waste  its  rich 
lands,  and  spared  no  one  who  fell  into  their  hands.  As  a  proof 
of  their  inhumanity,  it  is  said  that,  when  they  found  amonff 
their  prisoners  a  pregnant  female,  she  was  instantly  killed,  u 
their  augurs,  whom  uey  consulted,  declared  that  she  earned 
a  male  <mild.    Against  these  fierce  and  cmel  warriors,  iW 


floi  WM  sraft  at  the  head  of  aotarmy.  He  BpeedUy  orerthrew 
tkem^  with  great  akaghter.  Thoae  who  escaped  joined  an- 
other race  of  their  native  counti^,  Germany,  and  proposed  to 
invade  GranL  Tiiat  Drusus  might  be  able  to  oppose  themi 
Tiberius  was  ordered  to  join  him ;  and  under  them  the  Ro- 
mans successively  repelled  and  sabdued  three  of  the  moat 
barbarous  of  the  German  races.  Roman  colonies  were  sta- 
tioned to  overawe  them ;  and  several  cities  were  built ;  partic- 
ularly Drusooagus  aiM  Auffusta,  the  modem  Meningen 
and  Augsburg.  A  few  years  later,  Drusus  had  the  happiness 
of  preventing  a  general  revolt  in  Graul ;  for  he  no  sooner 
learned  that  the  inhabitants  were  resolved  to  cast  offthe  Roman 
3^ke,  in  consequence  of  taxes  imposed  on  them,  than  ^  he 
anmmoned  all  tne  chiefs  to  assist  at  the  solemn  ceremony  of 
conaeerattng  a  temple  which  the  Lugdunenses  had  built  in 
bonoar  of  Julius  Cesar.  When  they  were  all  assembled, 
Drums,  by  his  address  and  engaging  behaviour,  won  their 
afieetions  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  not  only  dropped  the 
design  they  had  formed  of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
but  a^^reed  to  erect  an  altar  to  Augustus,  and  to  pay  him, 
even  in  his  lifetime,  divine  honours.  Sixty  different  nations 
concurred  in  this  design,  each  of  them  contributing  their 
quota,  and  sending  a  statue  to  adorn  the  new  altar,  which 
was  consecrated  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of 
Auffust,  and  became  soon  very  &mous  all  over  Gaul,  as  is 
plam  from  the  writings  of  almost  all  the  ancients.  Games 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  the  new  deity,  much  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  Nemsan  and  Isthmian  games." 

Having  quitted  Gaul,  he  led  a  powerful  army  into  Ger- 
many, and  reduced  the  nations  on  the  Rhine,  and  triumph- 
antly proceeded  to  the  Northern  Ocean.  On  his  return,  a 
vast  mnkitnde  of  the  natives  attempted,  by  an  ambuscade,  to 
destroy  his  army.  Ha  ving  discovered  their  treachery,  he  sud- 
denly attacked  and  overcame  them.  In  honour  of  his  triumphs 
in  dermany,  he  was  named  Germanicus,  an  honourable  ap- 
pellation retained  by  his  £imily.  His  last  campaic^n  brought 
under  the  Roman  yoke  all  the  nations  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Elbe,  on  whose  banks  he  erected  several  trophies.  On  re- 
turning to  the  Rhine,  he  was  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
3utckly  cut  him  oft,  in  his  thirtielh  year.  He  left  three  chil- 
ren,  Drusus  Germanicus,  Livilla,  and  Claudius,  by  his  wife 
Amonia,  a  daughter  of  M.  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  admired 
sister  of  Augustus.  His  body  was  carried  by  the  maffistrates 
ofieUs  from  one  Roman  colony  or  city  to  anouer,  till 
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flie  proeesBibn  rMeh^  Rome^  and  kk  foasral  mi  <oadiKHd 
with  great  pomp.  Augnsttts  delivered  aa  oration,  in  whkh 
be  entreated  the  gods  ^  to  mm  him  a  death  as  glorious  as 
that  of  DrusuB,  and  make  the  grandchildren  whom  thev  had 
gtvien  him,  to  tread  in  their  &ther*s  steps."  Had  hb  lived, 
prohably  the  army  and  people  would  have  raised  him  to  the 
first  frface  in  the  empire.  But  in.consecjaenoe  of  his  republi- 
can principles,  or  more  probably  the  influence  of  bis  mo- 
ther, he  was  less  honoured  by  Augustus  than  his  brother, 
whom  the  emperor,  as  well  as  all  who  knew  him,  rather 
feared  than  k)v^.  Before  the  death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius 
had  been,  at  the  death  of  Agrippa,  appointed  gorernor  of 
Rome,  and  next  in  dignity  to  the  emperor. 

The  probability  is  strong  that  the  empress  Ltvia,  had  long 
taufifht  her  favourite  son  Tiberius  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  empire ;  and  urged  him  to  engase  in  such  nohle  eaier- 
prises  as  should  show  that  he  was  wormy  of  this  most  splen* 
did  object  of  human  ambition.  His  miUtary  skill  snd  bravery 
were  frequently  displayed ;  and  he  acquired  renown  in  de* 
fending  the  empire  from  the>  inroads  of  barbarians,  particu- 
larly in  Thrace.  But  his  personal  aspect  and  character  pro- 
cured him  few  friends.  For  many  years  his  conduct  was 
not  very  exceptionable ;  but  he  was  suspected  to  indulce  the 
darkest  and  most  maFignant  passions,  and  to  be  as  capable  oi 
dissimulation  and  cruelty  as  his  mother,  in  whom  these  de- 
structive oualities  predominated  through  a  long  life.  Her 
partiality  for  him,  and  her  power  to  do  evil,  were  universally 
known,  and  the  roost  atrocious  crime,  or  most  melancholy 
event,  which  tended  to  place  him  nearer  the  throne,  was  very 
generally  conjectured  or  believed  to  have  originated  with  her. 

Marcellns,  the  interesting  son  of  Octavin,  was  married  to 
Julia,  his  aunt,  who  was  the  only  daughter  oif  Augustas.  In 
a  season  of  much  sickness,  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  This  fatal  event  was  supposed  by  many  to 
be  produced  by  Antonius  Mum,  the  p^ysictan,  celebrated  for 
having  cured  Augustus  of  a  similar  comfdaint  Antooius 
was  believed  to  have,  to  please  the  empress,  added  poison  to 
the  remedies,  which  were  considered,  from  dieir  efiect  oa  the 
emperor,  infallible. 

The  young  widow  was  given  to  Agrippa,  by  whom  ^fae 
had  three  sons,  Gaius,  Lucius,  and  Agrippa  Posthumns.  The 
two  former  were  exceedingly  belov^  by  their  royal  grsnd- 
ftther,  and  respected  by  the  people,  but  they  wera  too  yoasg 
at  their  teller's  death  to  enter  on  public  life.    TJis 
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mntitt"wnBj  that  kis  ranlr  and  influence  at  court  were  trans- 
ferred to  Tiberias ;  and  to  secure  his  fidelity,  Augustus  com- 
pelled him  to  dismiss  his  wife  Vespania,  a  daughter  of 
Agrippa,  by  his  first  wife,  and  marry  Julia,  who,  notwith- 
standing of  her  previous  marriages,  was  one  of  the  most 
infamous  females  of  Rome.  He  was,  at  the  same  time^  re- 
ouired,  although  he  had  a  son  of  his  own,  to  adopt  Drusus  L 
iJermanicus,  the  eldest  son  of  his  deceased  brother  Drusus. 
The  sons  of  Agrippa  were  adopted  into  the  imperial  family, 
and  intrusted  with  offices  in  the  state  before  the  legal  age. 
They  were  soon  discovered  to  be  proud  of  their  rank,  and 
roused  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  and  the  hatred  of  Ldvia,  his 
mother.  Though  he,  therefore,  had  risen  high  ia  &me  as  a 
warrior,  and  was  rewarded  by  great  honour,  yet  he  avowed 
his  determination  to  retire  from  public  life.  His  mother  op- 
posed this  with  tears,  and  Augustus  would  not  consent  till  he 
Tound  it  impossible  to  change  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  who,  in 
sullen  grief,  had  shut  himself  up,  and  abstained  from  food 
four  successive  days.  He  withdrew  to  Rhodes,  under  pre- 
tence of  spending  his  time  in  study :  and  so  provoked  the 
emperor,  that  all  his  own  or  his  friends'  efforts  failed  for 
seven  years  to  procure  him  liberty  to  return  to  Rome.  To 
depriTO  the  emperor  of  the  society  of  his  grandsons,  Caius 
and  Lucius,  and,  perhaps,  secretly  to  destroy  themi  Livia 
prevailed  on  him  to  give  them  foreign  appointments.  Caius 
was  made  governor  of  Syria,  and  Lucius  of  Spain.  The 
latter  died  suddenly  at  Marseilles,  from  poison  administered 
by  the  emissaries  of  Livia ;  this,  at  least,  is  the  report  of 
some  Roman  writers.  His  body  was  carried  in  state  to 
Rome,  and  magnificently  interred  in  Augustus'  own  mau- 
8(^eum.  His  brother  was  wounded  in  battle,  vi  Armenia : 
and  though  the  wound  was  not  fatal,  yet  he  never  recovered 
health.  He  died  in  Lycia,  it  was  imagined  from  the  dia- 
bolical arts  of  Livia.  The  loss  of  these  youths  within 
ei^een  months  overwhelmed  the  spirit  of  the  em{>eror ;  but 
Livia  and  Tiberius  were  unwearied  in  their  services  to  ad- 
minister to  him  consolation. 

From  this  time  Tiberius  rapidly  rose  to  dignity  and  au- 
thority in  the  state,  and  at  the  head  of  great  armies  made  the 
power  of  Rome  to  be  felt  in  Grermany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Elbe,  and  in  the  regiops  of  Dalmatia,  Pannonia,  and  Dlyri- 
com.  In  the  wars  in  these  countries,  his  adopted  son,  Dru- 
iits  Germanicus,  acquired  still  more  celebrtty.  The  tri- 
tnaphant  return  of  both  generals  difiuied  glaaness  and  ex- 
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most  alarming  revolt  of  the  Germans,  conducted  by  the  fa- 
mous  Arminius,  who  almost  cut  off  all  the  Roman  legions, 
Augustus  requested  the  senate  to  pass  and  proclaim  the  de- 
cree, which  constituted  Tiberius  his  equal  It  run  thus: 
''At  the  request  of  the  people  of  Rome,  we  grant  Caiua 
Julius  Cesar  Tiberius  the  same  authority  over  the  provinces, 
and  all  the  armies  of  the  Roman  state,  which  Augustus  has 
held,  which  he  still  retains,  and  which  we  pray  the  gods  he 
may  long  enjoy."  The  emperor  scarcely  survived  this  de- 
cree two  years ;  and,  as  we  have  formerly  noticed,  his  life 
was  believed  to  be  shortened  by  Li  via,  lest  he  should  change 
his  mind,  and  leave  the  crown  to  Agrippa  Posthumus,  la 
preference  to  Tiberius,  whose  ascent  to  tne  throne,  in  his 
nfty-sixth  year,  gave  pleasure  to  no  ck&s  of  the  community. 

While  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  dissimulation,  publicly  la* 
mented  that  he  ^ns  Jed  alone  to  bear  the  burden  of  govern* 
ment,  and  consoled  himself  that  many  illustrious  Romans 
remained  to  assist  him,  he  instantly  assumed  the  entire  power 
of  government,  and  ordered  the  murder  of  the  only  rival 
whom  he  dreaded,  Agrippa  Posthumus,  who  had  been,  from 
some  imprudent  acts,  placed  in  a  state  of  confinement  Ger- 
maaicus  would  have  been  a  more  powerful  rival,  but  his 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  disinterestedness,  were  too  well  known 
to  the  emperor,  his  uncle  and  father  by  adoption,  to  occasion 
him,  at  this  time,  much  uneasiness.  He,  however,  very  soon 
viewed  him  with  suspicion ;  for  he  apprehended  that  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  presented  him  on  dia< 
covering  the  army  were  solicitous  to  exalt  him  to  the  throne. 
Besides,  no  one  was  more  beloved  than  Germanicus  by  the 
Roman  people,  partly  from  their  grateful  recollection  of  his 
noble  father,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  own  personal 
worth,  and  of  the  superior  rank  and  excellence  of  his  mother, 
Agrippina,  the  adnured  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the 
wretched  daughter  of  Augustus.  The  Tar^e  army  stationed 
on  the  Rhine  were  comma'nded  by  Germanicus,  at  the  period 
of  Augustus's  death.  They  no  sooner  heard  of  this  event 
than  they  invited  their  leader  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of 
the  empire.  He  declined  the  honour;  and  when  some  of 
the  solaiers  would  have  forced  him  to  accept  the  honour,  he 
hastily  withdrew  from  them,  exclaiming,  '^  My  duty  to  the 
emperor  is  more  precious  than  my  life."  Nor  was  he  satis- 
fied in  merely  retaining  his  loyal  fidelity ;  he  allayed  the 
jjgssions  of  tne  soldiers  for  revolt,  and  employed  them  in 
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the  empire  in  the  North.  His  growing  popularity  alarmed 
the  tyrant ;  and  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from  his  position 
in  Germany  .to  the  command  of  the  troops  in  the  Elast.  In 
compliance  with  the  most  flattering  invitation  of  Tiberius, 
which  was  the  usual  indication  that  he  premeditated  evil 
against  the  object  of  his  flattery,  Germanicus  left  Germany. 
**>  On  his  arnval  in  Italy,  only  two  cohorts  or  battalions  were 
sent  from  Rome  to  receive  him.  But  every  circumstance 
tended  to  augment  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  prsstorian  bands,  mingled  with  multitudes  of  the 
people  of  every  sex.  condition,  and  age,  advanced  of  their 
own  accord  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  received  him  with 
uncommon  acclamations  of  joy.  Having  made  his  entry,  as 
had  been  proposed,  in  triumph,  he  was,  with  the  emperor 
himself,  put  in  nomination  for  the  consulate  of  the  following 
year.  The  popularity  of  which  Germanicus  now  appeared 
to  be  poteessed  m  the  city,  was  no  less  mortifying  to  the  em- 
peror, than  his  power  in  the  army  was  supposed  to  be  dan* 
gerous.  His  presence,  if  it  did  not  obscure  the  lustre  of  the 
emperor  himself,  seemed  to  place  him  in  a  continual  state  of 
competition  with  the  other  son  of  Tiberius ;  and  the  interests 
of  these  two  princes,  the  one  by  adoption,  the  other  by  birth, 
the  sons  of  the  emperor,  though  supposed  to  be  on  the  best 
terms  with  each  other,  had  divided  the  court  Agrippina, 
the  wife  of  Germanicus,  inheriting  the  blood  of  Augustus, 
and  ever  carrying  in  her  haughty  looks  the  pretensions  of 
the  Gesarian  family,  was  become  to  Livia,  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  a  stepmother,  no  less  an  object  of  animosity  than 
she  was  to  the  emperor  himself  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  resolution  to  separate  Germanicus  from  the  German 
armies,  and  to  place  nim  in  the  command  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, a  situation  apparently  honourable,  but  in  which  he 
should  be  surrounded  with  persons  who  might  serve  u  a 
restraint,  or  as  spies  on  his  conduct,  was  now  carried  into 
execution.  He  was  vested  with  a  commission  to  restore  the 
tranquillity  of  Asia,  that  was  disturbed  by  some  disputes 
which  had  arisen  on  the  succession  to  the  kingdoms  of  Cap- 
padocia  and  Armenia."  He  left  Rome  for  the  East,  in  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  Tiberius.  Being  placed  over  several 

Erovinces  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  from  the  sea  of 
»nia  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  he  visited|  as 
chief  in  command,  the  cities  ot  Greece,  still  revered  as  the 
principal  seminariei  of  philosophy  and  literature ;  and  upon 
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hh  entry  into  Asia,  proceeded  to  execate  the  eommisnon  ta 
which  oe  was  sent'  He  redaced  Cappadocia  and  Cooi- 
magene  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces,  making  some 
abatement  of  the  taxes  formerly  paid  to  their  own  princes, 
and  settled  Zeno,  son  to  the  king  of  Pontus,  on  the  throne  of 
Armenia.  He  ailerwards  ventured  to  continue  his  progress 
into  Egypt,  though  contrary  to  an  edict  of  the  late  emperor, 
which  was  still  in  force.  On  his  return  from  theqce  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  died  at  Antioch  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his 
age,  with  some  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned  by  Cn. 
Piso,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  not  without  the  connivance  or  the 
direction  of  Tiberius  himself 

Whatever  occasioned  the  death  of  Grermanicus,  it  appeara 
to  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  future  conduct  of 
Tiberius ;  for  historians  assert,  that  from  this  time  he  fioo- 
tinued  to  discover,  without  disguise,  the  almost  incredible 
malignancy  of  his  nature.  Hitherto,  like  a  wild  beast  caught 
in  the  toils,  his  circumstances  chained  his  mischievous  pro- 
pensities. The  chief  object  of  his  future  days  seemed  to  be, 
to  experiment  on  the  diabolical  power  of  man  to  inflict  misery 
on  his  fellows.  His  personal  appearance,  till  disflfi^ured  by 
age,  debauchery,  and  disease,  was  commanding,  and  his  men- 
tsu  capacities  strong  and  somewhat  improved  by  education ; 
but  his  look  and  manner  had  always  been  repulsive,  and  he 
had  often  acted  so  as  to  excite  in  all  ranks,  suspicion  that  he  was 
destitute  of  humanity,  even  when  he  performed  the  most  gen- 
erous deeds.  It  was,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of 
Augustus,  that  while  Germanicus  lived,  he  ostentatiously 
showed  the  greatest  deference  for  the  republican  institutiona 
of  Rome.  ^^He  declined  the  e^ravagant  honours  which 
were  ofiered  to  him ;  was  easy  of  access  ]  afl*ected  to  live  like 
a  private  citizen ;  returned  visits,  and  accepted  invitations  to 
entertainments  and  feasts ;  visited  the  sick,  attended  funerals, 
and  delivered  orations  in  praise  of  the  dead.  He  treated  the 
titular  magistrates  of  Rome  with  the  same  ceremonious  respect 
that  used  to  be  observed  in  the  times  of  the  republic ;  rose, 
and  stood,  in  the  presence  of  the  consul ;  took  his  place  in  the 
senate  as  a  private  member ;  was  frequently  seen  in  the  courts 
of  justice  as  an  assessor,  as  an  advocate,  as  an  evidence,  or  as 
a  spectator.  To  a  person  who  saluted  him  with  the  title  of 
master,  *  Insult  me  not,'  he  said,  ^  with  that  odious  appellation. 
I  am  the  master  of  my  slaves,  general  of  the  army,  and  no 
more  than  prince,  or  flrst  in  the  rolls  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple.'   He  took  the  title  of  Augustus  only  in  his  correspond- 
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enee  with  foreign  powers.  Id  all  his  addresses,  wheth«r  |o 
paiticular  members  of  the  senate,  or  to  this  body  at  larjre,  he 
was  in  the  highest  degree  respectful  and  courteous.  'When 
engaged  in  debate,  he  endeavoured  to  qualify  contradiction 
or  difierence  of  opinion  with  respect  and  regret.  To  a  sena- 
tor, named  Hatenus,  on  some  such  occasion,  he  said,  'I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,  if,  in  my  duty  as  a  senator,  I  dmer  from 
you  somewimt  too  freely.'  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  in  re- 
ferring some  matter  to  their  decision,  he  concluded  with  these 
words,  'I  have  formerly  said,  and  now  say,  that  it  becomes 
the  person  you  have  intrusted  with  so  large  a  share  of  the 
public  affairs,  to  consider  himself  as  the  servant  of  this  assem* 
oly,  as  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  of  every  individual;  nor 
do  I  repent  me  of  this  saying ;  for  I  have  found  you,  and  still 
find  you  candid,  indulgent,  and  kind  masters.'  He  afiecled 
a  continual  deference  to  their  judgment  on  every  subject 
whether  of  policy,  revenue,  or  foreign  correspondence ;  even 
seemed  to  wait  for  their  orders  in  what  concerned  the  com* 
niand  of  the  army,  and  pretended  to  be  disj)lea8ed  when  of- 
ficers, employed  m  the  provinces,  made  their  report  directly 
to  himself  without  communicating  the  subject  of  their  d^ 
spatches  first  to  the  senate.  With  these  popular  arts,  which  the 
senators  indeed  did  not  mistake  for  a  rc^  acknowledgment 
of  their  authority,  he  joined  an  administration  in  many  wines 
worthy  of  a  wise  and  exemplary  prince,  indulged  the  peojue 
in  the  freedom  of  speech  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
saying,  that  Hn  a  free  country,  the  mind  and  the  tongue 
should  be  free.'  To  those  who  brought  him  information  of 
any  slander  spoken  of  himself  he  anected  indifference.  <  If 
you  mind  such  accusations  as  these,'  he  would  say,  Hhert 
will  be  no  end  of  them.'  He  gave  a  ready  hearing  and  re* 
dress  to  all  the  complaints  that  were  made  lo  him  from  the 
provinces,  and  caremlly  limited  the  exactions  of  his  ofiicen 
within  the  bounds  of  established  and  ordinary  fees.  To  ])e^ 
sons  suffering  by  fire,  earthquakes,  or  other  public  calamities; 
to  the  families  of  decayed  senators,  to  the  children  of  those 
who  had  bequeathed  him  their  estates  by  will,  he  was  muni* 
ficent  and  liberal ;  took  eflfectual  measures  to  suppress  the  ban- 
ditti which,  from  the  tune  of  the  civil  wars,  still  infested  the 
Goantry ;  and  endeavoured  to  diminish  that  constant  sooive 
of  corruption,  the  idleness  which  the  people  contracted  in  t)M 
too  frequent  repetition  of  shows  and  of  public  entertainments 
He  gave  an  abatement  of  some  taxes  which  had  been  impossd 
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by -the  late  emperor,  and,  in  particalar,  mitigated  the  peoel 
ties  which  had  been  erroneously  inflicted  on  celibacy." 

But  with  all  this  affectation  of  respect  for  public  opinion  and 
desire  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  from 
the  moment  that  he  obtained  supreme  authority,  his  conduct 
proved  that  he  was  determined  to  divide  the  imperial  power 
with  no  one,  and  to  make  every  personal  enemy  feel  his 
vengeance.     '^  Among  the  first  discoveries  which  were  made 
of  his  temper,  it  appeared  that  even  his  mother  Livia  had  mis- 
taken his  disposition,  or  over-rated  her  own  ascendency  over 
Jiiai.     In  procuring  the  empire  to  her  son,  she  had  joined  to 
Ihe  zeal  oi  a  mother  a  high  degree  of  ambition,  and  a  desire 
Co  emerge  from  a  species  of  obscurity,  in  which  she  had  lived 
in  the  reign  of  her  nusband.     She  flattered  herself,  that  upon 
|he  accession  of  Tiberius,  she  was  to  possess  a  ^reat  part  of 
the  imperial  power,  or  to  exercise  the  whole  in  his  name 
Trusting  to  the  deference,  which  he  had  hitherto  afiected  for 
all  hei  opinions,  or  to  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  her  for 
the  high  obligations  she  had  conferred  upon  him,  she  instant- 
ly assumed  au  the  consequence  she  e.xpected  to  reap  from  hit 
greatness,  laid  aside  the  caution  and  reserve  which  she  had 
ever  preserved  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  advanced  into  pub- 
lic view,  and,  as  if  she  had  taken  possession  of  the  empire  for 
herself,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  it  upon  her  son,  took  a 
principal  part  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  appeared  on  solemn 
occasions  with  her  lictors,  and  all  the  other  ensigns  or  formal- 
ities of  a  public  station.     The  senate,  trusting  to  the  mother's 
suppoeed  knowledge  of  her  son's  inclinations  yielded  to  her 
in  all  the  prerogatives  she  was  pleased  to  assume,  inserted  her 
name  with  that  of  the  emperor  in  all  public  acts,  and,  in  the 
tides  of  Tiberius,  styled  him  the  son  of  Augustus  as  well  a^ 
of  Cesar.     They  were  not,  however,  suffeied  lonc^  to  remain 
in  this  error.     They  were  told  by  the  emperor,  with  an  alarm- 
ioff  coldness  of  manner,  which  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity, 
*  That  the  ambition  of  women  should  be  kept  within  proper 
boonda,  and  that  he  should  always  endeavour  to  prescribe 
each  bounds  to  his  own.'    From  the  time  in  which  this  decla- 
saCion  waa  made  by  the  emperor,  it  appears  that  Livia  entirely 
dropt  her  preteqsions  to  any  part  in  the  government,  and  be- 
oame  no  less  reserved  in  the  reigi^  of  her  son  than  she  had 
been  in  that  of  her  husband." 

Tiberius,  although  provoked  by  (he  infidelity  of  Julia, 
whcMii,  from  policy,  hehad  marrieo,  prptepd^  deeply  to  co|9* 
faasxonate  her  when  her  royal  &ther  fato^sbed  her^  p^i  efeo 
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ofc&«>lidted  him  to  restore  her  to  her  home ;  it  waa  sooi  phin 
that  all  this  tenderness  was  feigned,  doubtless  to  ingratiate 
himself  into  the  favour  of  the  amicted  father.  Accordingly, 
among  the  £rst  acts  of  his  reign,  he  revenged  himself  on 
Julia,  by  ordering  that  she  should  never  leave  the  house,  in 
which  she  was  confined,  in  the  city  of  Rhegium,  nor  con- 
verse with  any  of  the  citizens.  He  also,  it  is  said,  withdrew 
the  pension  allowed  her  by  her  father,  and  slowly  starved  her 
to  death.  One  of  Julia's  chief  favourites  was  Semjpronius 
Gracchus,  who  belonfi^ed  to  one  of  the  first  families  ot  Rome. 
Augustus  had  exiled  him  to  the  island  of  Cercina.  He  had 
endured  great  misery  fourteen  years.  A  band  of  assassinf 
were,  by  the  secret  order  of  the  savage  emperor,  sent  by  Aj- 
prenas,  proconsul  of  Africa,  to  put  him  to  death. 

Tiberius  neglected  no  art  to  ensnare  those  whom  he  hated 
or  feared  ;  but  he  generally  attempted  to  destroy  them  under 
the  £>rm  of  law.  in  order  to  this,  he  demanded  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  majesty  or  treason,  in  relation  to  libels  or 
words.  Tacitus  remarks,  '^  that  in  the  times  of  the  republic, 
actions,  and  not  words,  were  punished."  Augustus  first 
called  the  Romans  to  account  for  their  words,  and  Tiberius 
and  his  successors  brought  multitudes  to  death  for  daring  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  sovereign.  Nor  is  one  surprised 
who  knows  the  freeidom  of  speech  of  the  Romans,  especially 
the  poets,  that  the  profligate  emperors  should  exert  their  power 
to  restrain  their  subjects  from  uttering  their  thoughts.  Of 
the  severity  of  reproof  administered  by  poets,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  one  specimen  of  the  satirical  verses  dispersed  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  d!escriptive  of  Tiberius : 

"Rough  and  inhaman !  much  in  brief  expntt, 
Thy  very  mother  did  her  babe  detest. 
No  knight  art  thou :  thy  fortune  won't  soffioo, 
Bendes,  at  Rhodes  thy  place  of  exile  liea. 
Cesar,  the  golden  age  is  changed  by  thee : 
In  thy  carst  rei^n  we  nought  l>Qt  iron  see. 
He  naoseates  wine,  because  he  thirsts  for  gora ; 
Of  that  as  greedy  as  of  wine  befbn. 
Sylla,  behold,  O  Romulus,  and  mourn, 
Behold;^  too,  Marius,  after  his  return, 
And  Antony,  in  civil  wars  embru'd, 
Whose  hands  were  often  crimson'd  o'er  with  blood ; 
Then  say,  Rome's  lost;  and  floods  of  govs  shsJl  sUin 
Th«  hatafiil  cuntnt  of  ma  mle's  zogn/' 

Spetkiag  contemptuously  of  the  state  or  coiistitutioni  or  con* 
tfmxkg  to  oTerthrow  it,  constituted  treason  in  past  times ;  bnt 
Tot.  in.  i 
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now  the  sorereign  occapied  the  place  of  the  coDfltitntion,  u 
if  his  will  were  the  only  law  deserving  universal  reverence. 
In  the  former  case,  public  informers  were  honoured,  because 
they  appeared  solicitous  for  the  public  good,  by  defending 
the  state ;  but  in  the  latter  they  were  regarded  merely  as  the 
supporters  of  the  emperor  or  chief  magistrate,  who  was  rarely 
worthy  of  popular  esteem.  Hence  the  character  of  a  public 
spy  or  prosecutor,  though  disguised  under  the  ancient  forms 
and  titles,  was  become,  in  the  highest  degree,  vile  and  detes- 
table ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  to  attach  to  the  hateful 
office  great  rewards.  Accordingly,  it  was  decreed,  that 
**  whoever  convicted  a  person  of  any  public  crime  incurring 
degradation  or  forfeiture,  should,  be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the 
dignity,  whether  of  citizen,  knight,  or  senator,  from  which 
the  criminal  was  degraded.  And  lest  even  this  consideratum 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  excite  prosecutors,  it  was  enacted, 
that  a  fourth  part  of  the  estate  of  the  person  convicted  should 
be  joined  to  the  reward."  Thus  encouraged,  spies  and  inform- . 
•en  multiplied  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  still  more  in  the 
dmes  of  his  successors.  Whatever  implied,  or  was  interpre- 
ted by  interested  judges  to  imply,  disrespect  to  the  person  or 
&mily  of  the  emperor,  or  even  to  interfere  with,  his  caprice, 
alarmed  his  jealousy,  and  was  construed  as  treason.  By  con- 
sequence, the  sovereign  could,  in  general,  easily  inflict  ven- 
geance, under  the  semblance  of  law  or  justice,  on  any  one 
who  had  the  unhappiness  to  fall  under  his  displeasure ;  for 
many  were  ever  prepared  to  invent  or  discover  crimes  in  any 
man,  when  they  knew  chat  their  services  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  sovereign  dispenser  of  wealth  and  honour.  Illastrative 
proo&  of  these  were  early  seen  under  the  hateful  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Among  the  nrst  that  occurred  were  the  cases  of 
Scribonius  Libo  and  Clemens.  To  effect  their  ruin  the  most 
deceitful  means  were  employed,  so  as  to  conceal  the  murder- 
ous designs  of  the  emperor,  who  was,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  solicitous  to  be  viewed  by  the  public  as  the  advo- 
cate of  justice  and  humanity.  S.  Libo  was  a  young  roan, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Cesars,  being  the  grandson  of  Pompey 
the  ureat,  whose  daughter,  Scribonia,  was  one  of  the  wives 
of  Augustus.  Libo  was  suspected  of  cherishing  ambition  to 
rise  above  the  rank  of  a  subject ;  and  Firmius  Catus,  a  sena- 
tor, under  the  pretence  of  friendship,  flattered  his  vanity,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  consult  certain  Chaldeans  and  magicians, 
whether  he  might  not  hope  to  obtain  tbe  sovereignty  of'^ 
empire.  Having  thus  ensnared  the  simple  and  vain  yootl^ 
VOL.  m.  6"  -   ' 
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die  tiii]iri0cil»led  seimtor  initatitly  informed  the  emperor, 
through  the  egeney  of  Flaociis  Yescularias,  a  Roman  knight 
of  the  royal  household.  Tiberiui  declined  to  see  the  inform- 
er, hut  aavised  him  to  persevere  in  deluding  the  youth ;  and. 
in  the  meantime,  with  the  deepest  dissimnlation,  he  preferred 
libo  to  the  ofiiee  of  prartor,  "  entertained  him  at  his  table,  and 
£uiiiliarly  conversed  with  him,  without  ever  betraying  the 
least  res^Qtment  either  in  hie  words  or  countenance.  At 
lettgth  Libo  having  recourse  to  one  Junius,  who  pretended, 
by  charms  and  the  superstitious  rites  of  the  magicians,  to  call 
Qp  the  infernal  shades,  and  learn  of  them  future  events,  the 
magician  discovered  this  to  one  Fulcinius  Trio,  a  famous  in- 
former, who,  immediately  hastening  to  the  consuls,  imparted 
Che  whole  to  them,  and  demanded  that  the  senate  might  meet 
Ibrthwith  to  deliberate  upon  an  afiair  of  so  much  moment, 
and  of  such  dangerous  consequence  to  the  state.  The  fathers, 
not  doubting  but  Tiberius  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  prosecu- 
.  t»n,  did  not  £ui  to  assemble  at  the  time  appointed,  when  Libo 
appeared  in  the  habit  of  a  suppliant,  and,  presenting  himself 
before  Tiberius,  who  was  present,  endeavoured,  by  his  tears 
and  entreaties,  to  soften  him.  The  emperor  heard  him  with 
a  eonntMiance  quite  unmoved,  and,  instead  of  returning  him 
any  answer,  recited  to  flib  conscript  faithers  the  charge  against 
him,  and  the  names  of  the  accusers,  without  betraying  the 
least  emotion  of  anger  or  resentment,  or  seeming  either  to  les- 
sen or  magnify  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge. 

When  the  emperor  had  done,  four  informers  appeared 
affsinst  the  criminal,  namely,  Firmius  Catus,  Fulcinius  Trio, 
Footoius  Agrippa,  and  Caius  Vibius,  and  produced  such  ex* 
travagant,  roolish,  and  chimerical  articles  of  accusation,  as 
rather  deserved  pity  than  punishment.  The  unhapmr  Libo, 
ooDcladiDg  from  several  steps  that  were  taken,  that  Tiberius 
was  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  begged  the  conscript 
Others  that  they  would  put  off  till  the  next  day  the  final  de- 
eiston  of  his  cause.  His  request  being  granted,  he  returned 
ID  his  own  house ;  whence  soon  after  he  sent  Publins  Qui- 
riQUS  to  speak  to  the  emperor  in  his  behalf  Cluirinus  was 
nearly  related  to  Libo,  and  in  great  favour  with  Tiberius, 
haTiDg  been  formerly,  as  we  have  related  above,  instrumental 
m  reconciling  Gains  Cesar  to  him  while  he  lived  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  by  that  means  the  chief  cause  of  his  return* 
me  into  &vpur  with  Augustus.  But,  unmindful  of  ancient 
^ugadoas,  he  received  Qjuirinus  with  great  coldness,  and 
xotomed  him  no  other  answer,  but  that  he  must  apply  to  the 
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senate.     This  answer  threw  Libo  into  a  deep  melanehaly, 

which  however  he  dissembled,  and  directed  a  great  enter- 
tainment to  be  got  ready,  in  order  to  pass  the  last  night  of  his 
life  in  the  company  of  his  friends  and  relations.     But  the 
banquet  was  scarce  befifun,  when  a  band  of  soldiers,  aur- 
rounding  the  house,  witn  a  studied  noise,  and  dreadful  cries, 
so  terrified  the  guests,  that  many  of  them,  rising  from  table, 
endeavoured  to  make  their  escape.     Libo,  not  doubting  but 
they  were  sent  to  dispatch  him,  arawing  his  sword,  offered  it 
to  his  slaves,  begging  them  to  put  an  end  to  his  unhappr  life ; 
but  they,  trembhng,  and  shunning  the  sad  task,  nea  with 
such  hurry  and  confusion,  that  they  overturned  all  the  lights ; 
and  then  Libo,  in  the  dark,  ^ve  himself  two  mortal  wounds. 
As  he  fell  and  groaned,  his  freedm^n  ran  in ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, seeing  him  dead,  retired ;  for  they  had  been  sent  oa 
purpose  to  irighten  him,  so  as  to  make  him  lay  violent  hands 
on  himself,  Tiberius  hoping  by  that  means  to  avoid  the  odium 
which  he  was  well  appris^  the  execution  of  one  of  the  most  . 
illustrious  citizens  of  Rome  would  reflect  upon  bis  peisou 
and  government     The  charge,  however,  was  carried  on  in 
the  senate,  as  if  he  had  been  still  aUve ;  but  the  deceitful 
Tiberius  at  the  same  time  declared  upon  oath,  that  he  would 
have  interceded  for  his  life,  had  he  not  prevented  his  clem- 
ency  by  laying  violent  hands  on  himself     The  deceased 
was,  by  the  senate,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  his 
estate  divided  amongst  his  accusers :  such  of  the  informers 
as  were  of  the  senatorial  order  ((or  the  first  .lords  of  the 
senate  were  not  ashamed  to  debase  themselves  to  this  vile 
office)  were,  without  the  regular  method  of  election,  named 
prstors  for  the  ensuing  year.     This  was  the  most  effectual 
means  imaginable  of  multiplying  these  pests  of  the  empire : 
they  were  raised  to  the  hij^hest  offices  in  the  state,  ana  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  olten  saw  her  public  dignities  be- 
stowed as  spoils  upon  parricides  for  spilling  her  b^  blood. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  the  servile  senate  did  not  let  slip 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  gaining  the  emperor's  favour, 
by  branding  the  memory  of  the  pretended  criminal.     It  was 
not  enough  for  the  conscript  fathers  to  have  condemned  Libo ; 
they  issued  a  decree  for  ariving  astmlogers,  magicians,  and 
the  whole  herd  of  fortune-tellers,  out  of  Italy ;  nay,  Lucius 
Pituanius,  one  of  them  whom  Libo  had  probably  consulted, 
was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock;  and  Publias 
liarcius,  another  of  tha  same  profession,  was,  by  the  consuls, 
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sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  accordingly  without  the  Ea» 
quiline  gate." 

Clemens  was  a  favourite  slave  of  Agrippa  Poethumua, 
vrhom  he  proposed  to  raise  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  Au- 

fustus.     Disappointed  in  this  when  Tiberius  secretly  mur- 
ered  his  master,  he  resolved  to  impose  on  the  Romans,  and, 
if  possible,  acquire  for  himself  the  sovereignty.     He  resem- 
bled his  master  in  his  personal  appearance  and  age.     This 
encouraged  him  to  assume  his  name  and  claim  his  rights. 
By  employing  many  persons  throughout  Italy  to  support  his 
pretensions,  multitudes  celebrated  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  rejoiced  in  his  escape  from  captivity.  These  things  being 
reported  to  Tiherius,  he  was  sometime  in  suspense  ^^  whether 
he  should  order  his  troops  to  march  against  the  audacious 
slave,  or  suffer  the  imposture  to  vanish  o?  itself,  which  he  was 
well  apprised  must  soon  happen.     On  one  hand,  he  was 
ashamed  to  betray  any  fear  of  a  vile  slave ;  and,  on  the  other, 
he  apprehended  the  dangler  which  might  arise  from  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people,  if  they  were  not  soon  undeceived.     In 
this  perplexity  he  committed  the  whole  afiair  to  Sallustius 
Crispus,  the  same  whom  he  had  employed  to  dispatch  Agrip- 
pa.    Crispus  chose  two  of  his  clients,  or,  as  some  write,  two 
soldiers,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  and  sent  them  to  the  sup- 
posed Agrippa  with  a  considerable  sum,  directing  them  lo 
feign  that  tney  believed  him  to  be  the  true  grandson  of  Au- 
gustus, to  present  him  with  the  money,  and  to  pretend  a  great 
zeal  for  his  cause.     'I^hey  executed  his  orders  with  great  ad- 
dress, and,  finding  that  Clemens  reposed  in  them  an  entire 
confidence,  they,  underhand,  c^ot'iready  a  proper  hand  of  men, 
seized  and  gagged  him  while  his  guards  were  asleep,  and 
carried   him  without  noise  to  the  palace.     When  he  was 
brought  before  Tiberius,  the  emperor  asked  him  how  he  was 
become  Agrippa?     Just  as  you  became  Cesar,  answered 
Clemens.     Though  Tiberius  had  him  wholly  in  his  power, 
vet  so  great  was  his  fear  or  policy,  that  he  did  not  execute 
him  publicly,  but  ordered  him  to  be  dispatched  in  a  secret 
part  of  the  palace,  and  his  body  to  be  privately  conveyed 
away ;  and  though  many  of  the  emperor's  housenold,  many 
knights  and  senators,  were  said  to  have  assisted  and  sup- 
ported him  with  their  counsels  and  fortunes,  yet  no  farther 
inquiry  was  made  after  his  accomplices." 

While  Tiherius  thus  evidently  considered  every  means 
lawful  which  seemed  adapted  to  destroy  those  whom  he 
deemed  his  personal  opponents  he  for  some  time  gave  no  ea 
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eouragtnnent  to  infonnerB  and  public  accusers;  in  regard 
to  other  public  matters,^  he  treated  many  frivolous  accuBa- 
tions  with  becoming  contempt     Thus  <^  Falenius,  a  senator, 
being  accused  of  having  included,  with  other  furniture  in  the 
sate  of  his  house,  a  statue  of  Augustus  ;  another,  of  the  name 
of  Rubrius,  being  accused  of  havinfif  taken  a  false  oath  by  the 
name  of  Augustus ;  and  Granius  Alarcelius  being  accused  of 
having  taken  the  head  from  a  statue  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  substitute  a  head  of  Tiberius  in  place  of  it,  a  manner  of 
paying  his  court  rather  ridiculous  than  criminal  j  in  these 
and  oUier  instances  of  the  same  kind,  Tiberius  either  took 
no  part,  or  gave  his  instructions  to  the  senate  in  very  liberal 
and*  manly  terms.     On  the  subject  of  the  prosecution  that  was 
raised  against  Falenius,  '  My  father,'  he  said,  <  was  deified, 
that  his  divinity  might  be  a  safeguard  and  a  protection,  not  a 
snare  to  the  people.     His  image  may,  no  doubt,  be  included, 
with  those  or  the  other  gods,  as  part  in  the  furniture  of  a 
house  that  is  sold.'     With  respect  to  the  supposed  perjury  of 
Rubrius,  he  observed,  that  <  if  any  one  swear  and  is  per* 
lured,  the  crime  is  the  same,  whoever  be  the  god  whose  name 
18  profaned.     Augustus  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  in  this  mat- 
ter than  Jupiter ;  and  either  of  these  gods,  if  ofiended,  can 
avenge  himself     The  third  offence,  or  the  shifting  of  heads 
from  one  statue  to  another,  being  considered  as  a  mockery  of 
that  adulation  which  was  so  easily  transferred  from  one  to 
another  in  the  succession  of  princes,  and  as  some  degree  of 
ridicule  on  the  prince  himself,  was  not  so  easily  forgiven ; 
though  for  the  present  overlooked,  it  was  reserved  as  a  sub- 
ject of  future  resentment." 

Though  Tiberius  was  past  feeling,  cruel,  and  barbarous, 
yet  he  on  some  occasions  performed  most  generous  deeds. 
The  third  year  of  his  reign  was  remarkable  for  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  catastrophes  which  the  Asiatics  ever  wit- 
nessed. Twelve  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Asia-Minor  were 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  news  of  this  event  no 
sooner  reached  Rome,  than  the  emperor  ordered  that  the  in- 
habitants should  not  only  have  their  taxes  remitted,  but  he 
also  sent  them  large  sums  of  money.  To  the  citizens  of  Sar- 
dis,  ^*  who  had  suffered  most,  he  sent  an  hundred  thousand 
#reat  sesterces,  and  to  the  rest  relief  proportionable  to  their 
losses ;  nay,  he  immediately  despatched  into  Asia,  Marcius 
Aletus,  a  senator,  who  had  been  preetor,  to  view  the  desola- 
tions on  the  spot,  and  make  s^ood  the  losses  of  every  particular  \ 
for  he  was  fond  of  being  liberal,  as  Tacitus  observes,  on  hen- 
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Mt  oce8tiott8.*^-a  wtoe  tvliieh  he  fonr  tetaiii«d  «iier  h«  had 
utterly  abandoned  all  other  virtue.  The  infM^kmta  of  ^ 
cities  thus  rebuilt  and,  hy  the  libemlities  of  Tiberitia,  restored 
to  tiieir  former  aplendoar,  erected  to  their  oommoh  benefactor 
a  colo^tia  in  the  Roman  forum,  aarromided  With  the  atatues 
of  their  twelre  cities,  as  a  lastingf  monument  of  the  prince's 
generosity  and  their  gratitude.  The  reputation  which  Tiberias 
gained  by  this  noble  bounty  to  the  public,  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  his  private  liberalities :  for  the  estate  of  a  weafihy 
freedwoman,  by  name  Emilia  Musa,  who  died  this  year  in- 
testate, being  c&imed  b^^  the  treasury,  the  emperor  generously 
yielded  it  to  one  Emilius  Lepidus,  to  whose  family  she 
seemed  to  belong.  With  the  same  disinterestedness  he  sur- 
rendered to  Marcus  Serrilius  the  whole  inheritance  of  P^tu- 
leins,  a  rich  Roman  knight,  though  part  of  it  had  been  be- 
queathed to  himself.  Neither  could  he  ever  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  legacies  but  from  his  intimate  friends,  utfaEofy 
rejecting  the  inheritances  of  such  as  were  stranffers  to  him, 
or,  out  of  hatred  to  their  relations,  had  appointed  him  their 
heir.  His  bounties  were,  generally  speakmg,  well  plaeed ; 
fcr,  as  he  readily  relieved  such  senators  as  were  by  misfor- 
tunes reduced  to'poverty,  so  he  excluded  without  pity  from 
the  senate  those  who  had  wantonly  squandered  away  tneir  es- 
tates in  luxury  and  debauchery." 

No  efforts  of  the  emperor  having  procured  him  the  confi- 
dence or  esteem  of  the  people,  he  resolved  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  reign  to  withdraw  himself  from  public  notice,  and  in* 
trust  the  administration  of  the  capital  to  Drusus,  his  son  by 
Yipsania,  daughter  of  the  celebrat^  Agrippa.  To  strengthen 
the  favoured  prince  in  his  government,  he  was  raised  to 
the  powerful  office  of  tribune,  and  the  senate  associated  him 
with  his  father  in  the  honours  which  they  conferred  on  him. 
But  the  principal  power  of  government  was  committed  to 
one  whoin  the  emperor  supposed  more  disposed  than  his  son 
to  comply  with  all  his  wishes.  This  was  the  femous  iEUius 
Sejanus,  who,  under  guise  of  mat  modesty,  cherished  bound- 
less ambition.  He  had  been  long  connected  with  the  court, 
and  had  contributed  to  establish  Tiberius  on  the  throne ;  for 
he  had  directed  or  assisted  Drusus  in  reducing  to  obedience 
the  Roman  legions  on  the  Danube,  who  mutinied  at  the  time 
of  Augustus's  death.  The  prince  and  his  able  companion, 
however,  owed  his  success  to  the  influence  of  superstition,  fa- 
ther than  to  their  own  wisdom  or  courage.  Theif  reasoning' 
with  the  soldiers  provoked  their  indignation  instead  of  dispo* 


tii|^.th«n  to  pMM^aad  Ui«jr  were  exceediiigly  afirud  to' 
mam  in  the  camp.     Wiiile  they  meditated  to  withdraw  se- 
cretly, they  learned  with  surprise  that  terror  had  seized  the 
soldiers.     **The  mooo,  shining  in  all  her  splendour,  i^  on  a 
sudden  hegan  to  darken,  in  the  midst  of  a  clear  sky,  till  she 
was  hy  decrees  totally  eclifMBed.     The  soldiery,  ignorant  of 
the  natural  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  and  imagining  that 
the  gods  were  angry  with  them  on  account  of  tneir  revolt, 
and  the  crimes  attending  it,  began  to  show  some  si^  of  re* 
pentance.     Drusus  did  not  fail  to  improve  this  their  disposi- 
tion ;  he  immediately  sent  the  centurion  Julius  Clemens,  and 
<)ther  officers  and  soldiers,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  mix 
with  the  mutineers,  and  try  whether  they  could,  while  they 
wore  thus  alarmed,  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  their  duty. 
These,  pursuant  to  the  prince's  orders,  going  round  from  tent 
to  tent,  and  insiuuating  themselves  everywhere,  first  prevailed 
upon  the  legionaries  to  abandon  the  veterans,  and  the  three 
legions  to  separate.     After  this,  the  love  of  duty  and  obedience 
returning  by  degrees,  those  who  guarded  the  gates,  to  keep 
Drusus  as  it  were  besieged,  retired  from  their  posts;  the 
eagles  and  other  ensigns,  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tu- 
mult, had  been  thrown  together,  were  carried  back  each  to 
its  proper  place,  and,  after  so  dreadful  a  storm,  calm  and 
tranquillity  restored  to  every  quarter  of  the  camp."     From 
this  time  Sejanus  daily  increased  in  favour  with  the  emperor, 
who  ai^inted  him  to  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bands ; 
an  office  which  the  father  of  Sejanus  had  held  in  the  former 
reign.     But  the  first  decisive  sign  of  the  favourite's  ascendancy 
over   the  mind  of  the  emperor  was  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  Sejanus  to  Clauaius,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  ad- 
mired and  honoured  Germanicus.    Though  this  young  prince 
was  indeed  little  regarded  at  court,  yet  he  ultimately  succeeded 
to  the  throne. 

When  Sejanus  felt  that  he  was  the  second  man  in  the  em* 
pire,  he  determined  to  be  the  first,  and  called  up  all  his  resour- 
ces of  invention  and  power  to  remove  every  one  who  stood 
between  him  and  the  throne  of  the  world.  In  order  to  tbis 
he  studied,  by  every  device,  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  prae- 
torian guards.  ^^  They  had  been  hitherto  quartered  all  over 
the  city,  and  dispersed  about  the  neighbouring  towns  and  vil- 
lages. But  Seianus,  pretending  that  while  tliey  were  thus 
scattered,  they  lived  loose  and  debauched,  and  could  not  be 
easily  gathered  together  on  any  sudden  emergency,  obtained 
laave  of  the  emperor  to  assemble  them  into  one  camp,  where^ 


h#  iuoy  tito  Hiiwftfy  diicipiiiM  would  be  ote0TV6d'  nfth  icMyfb 
•sacUieM  and  seferity.  As  soon  aa  the  camp  was  finished, 
he  made  it  his  chief  study  to  gain  the  favour  o(  the  common 
soldiers,  by  his  affability  and  obliging  behaviour :  as  for  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  they  were  all  chosen  by  him ;  and 
he  took  care  to  employ  none  bat  his  own  creatures  and  depen- 
dents. Having  thus  attached  to  his  interest  this  formidable 
corps,  the  flower  of  the  Roman  forces,  his  next  care  was  to 
gain  a  strong  party  in  the  senate,  which  it  was  no  difficult 
task  for  a  &vourite  to  effect,  at  whose  disposal  were  both  the 

Kblic  mone^,  and  the  public  employments :  for  no  senator, 
wever  distinguished  by  his  birth  or  personal  accomplish- 
ments,  was  employed,  unless  recommenoed  by  Smnus.  He 
18  said  to  have  gainc^d  over  to  his  interest  even  the  wives  of 
all  the  men  of  quality  in  Rome,  by  a  private  promise  of  mar* 
rta^e  to  each  of  them,  when  he  attained  the  sovereignty. 
This  encouraged  them  to  contribute  all  that  lay  in  their  power 
to  his  grandeur,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their  own  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  most  secret  counsels 
of  their  husbands.  He  did  not  even  neglect  the  emperor's 
freedmen,  but  carefully  cultivated  their  friendship  too.  In 
the  meantime,  Tiberius,  though  a  man  of  great  penetration, 
instead  of  curtailing  the  overgrown  power  of  his  favourite, 
was  ever  extolling  him  in  his  speeches,  both  to  the  senate  and 
people,  as  the  sharer  of  his  burdens ;  and  even  suffered  his 
effiffies  to  be  adored  in  all  public  places,  nay,  among  the 
eaj^es  of  the  legions  ]  for  they  all  carried  the  image  of  Seja* 
nus  in  their  colours,  except  those  which  were  then  auar* 
tered  in  Sjna^  which  refused  to  follow  the  example  or  the 
rest.*' 

Drusus,  the  emperor's  only  son,  was  exceedinglydispleased 
at  the  sudden  exaltation  above  him  of  Sejanus.  But  though 
he  opposed,  and  on  one  occasion  publicly  insulted  the  favoured 
minister,  yet  he  could  do  little  to  dimmish  his  power.  Dm* 
BUS  was,  most  probably,  distrusted  by  his  faUier,  r  n  account 
of  his  known  regard  ror  the  family  of  Germanicus :  and  the 
people  disliked  him  because  of  his  haughty  and  insolent  man- 
ner and  intemperate  habits.  By  placing  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  chief  minister,  he  hastened  his  own  destruction.  His 
wife,  Livia  or  Livilla,  sister  of  Germanicus,  was  seduced  by 
Ills  enemy,  and  prevailed  on  to  poison  him.  The  instruments 
enqi^loyea  by  her  and  her  paramour,  to  kill  the  prince,  weM 
her  physician  and  a  eunuch.  This  conspiraey  was  diss<)terei 
afar  t&e  layae  of  eight  yean,  by  Apieata,  Ssjiliiii^  wM) 


wtanhtlnd  r^pndktadto  pkaie  lim^  whwp h$  ItmfU 
that  he  would  marry,  and  raise  to  the  throne,  which  he  eoofi- 
deotly  hoped  to  poaaess. 

The  death  of  Drusus  was  only  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy 
performed  by  his  murderer,  who  had  evidently  resolred  to 
remove  out  oif  the  way  every  one  who  stood  between  him  and 

» the  sovereign  power.  Drusus  had  left  a  son  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  own  name.  He  was,  however,  less  dreaded  by  the 
tmitor  of  the  royal  house,  than  the  sons  of  Germanicus^  ths 
great  grandsons  of  Augustus.  Two  of  these,  Nero  and 
Drusus,  although  under  age,  were  presented  to  the  senate,  by 
Tiberius,  soon  after  he  had  buriecl  his  own  son.  While  ha 
warmly  recommended  them  to  the  care  of  the  senators,  it  is 
said,  that  the  universal  joy  expressed  by  the  meeting  on  be* 
holding  them,  roused  the  jealousir  of  him  who  had  jutt  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  future  piUars  of  the  cMnmonwealth. 
The  ambitious  minister  sedulously  studied  to  inflame  the  jeal- 
(lUfly  of  his  master,  and  by  various  device^and  insinuations, 
prevailed  on  him  to  view  Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Qermani- 
eus,  and  her  friends  as  his  secret  and  most  dangerous  ene* 
mies.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was,  t&X  many  <d 
the  most  noble  and  virtuous  Romans  who  adhered  to  this 
exalted  family,  soon  fell  victims  to  the  diabolical  schemes  of 
Sejanua  and  the  implacable  wmth  and  dreadful  revenge  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  latter  cherished  his  dark  suspicions,  even 
after  he  detected  and  punished  the  treachery  and  treason  of 
the  former,  so  that  he  successfully  destroyed  almost  every 

1  branch  of  the  family  of  Germanicus. 

In  the  meantime,  Sejanus  believed  himself  so  esteemed  by 
Tiberius,  or  so  necessary  to  promote  his  purposes,  that  be 
pESSumed  to  request  liberty  to  marry  Livia,  the  widow  of  bis 
son*  The  refusal  was  conveyed  in  kinguaffe  expressive  of 
strong  affection  and  most  flattering  to  his  vanity,  but  adll  well 
understood  by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  indicate  thai 
he  had  of&nded  his  master.  This,  perhaps,  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  preventing  any  one  from  having  opporr 
tnoi^  to  acquire  such  an  ascendancy  over  Tiberius  as  to  sup- 

tat  him  in  his  esteem  and  confidence,  the  result  of  which 
was  well  aware  would  be  his  disgrace  and  utter  ruin.  lo* 
order  to  this,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsocial  and  suspicioas 
nature  of  Tiberius,  he  exaggerated  the  evils,  and  danffeni 
Md  troubles  to  which  his  residence  in  Rome  exposed  m^ 
and  paurttayed  in  glowing  colours  the  felicity  whicm  bemtfbl 
owamand  ia  «  life  of  retmnumt    To  thii  ixip(ia  of  :]i£»  th* 
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tt  liad  often  showed  a  preference,  ap4  he-e^imlj  ep^ 
te^ei  into  the  plan  of  his  politic  minister.  "  Thougn  deeply 
tinctared  with  the  pride  of  his  iamily,  he  had  not  any  share 
of  that  Tanity  whicn  leads  men  to  display  their  fortunes  and 
persons  to  the  view  of  the  world.  Content  with  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  appetites,  and  joininc^  hypocrisy  with  the  worst 
Sjpocies  of  sensuality,  he  could  submit  to  obscurity ;  and,  al- 
though the  resources  of  solitude  wore  now  diminisned  by  the 
eflects  of  age,  yet  a  temper  become  more  jealous  of  the  world, 
and  more  averse  to  its  notice,  inclined  him  more  to  withdraw 
from  the  city,  and  to  maintain  from  a  distance  that  watch 
which  he  had  hitherto  kept  over  the  actions,  words,  and  even 
thoughts  of  its  inhabitants.  He  accordingly,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign,  under  pretence  of  dedicatmg  in  Campania 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  and  another  to  Augustus,  withdrew  from 
Rome,  and  afiier  this  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
under  various  pretences,  but  with  continual  intimations  of  his 
intention  to  return,  absented  himself  from  the  city.  Having 
performed  the  ceremonies  for  which  he  had  gone  to  Campa- 
nia, he  passed  thence  to  Capres,  a  small  island  under  a  head- 
land, which  was  called  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  making 
one  side  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  It  is  probable  that,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  he  had  fixed  on  this  spot  as  a  place  of  secu- 
rity and  an  agreeable  retreat.  It  was  covered  by  the  high 
lands  of  Minerva  from  the  north-east  winds,  and  was  open  to 
breezes  from  the  sea  on  the  south-west.  It  was  accessible 
only  to  very  small  vessels,  and  this  only  at  a  single  place. 
The  seas  were  open  to  his  scouts,  and  no  sail  could  approach 
without  his  knowledge  and  permission.  In  this  secession  it 
appears,  that  he  divided  the  guards,  having  one  part  in  the 
island  fbr  the  defence  of  his  person,  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
to  enforce  the  mandates  of  his  government" 

In  his  retirement,  it  is  said,  he  indulged  in  the  study  of 
astrolo^,  to  which  he  was  strongly  addicted,  but  his  time 
was  prmcipally  consumed  in  scenes  of  the  lowest  pleasures 
and  dissipation.  A  few  eminent  Romans  had  access  to  him. 
^The  society,  however,  in  which  he  delighted  most,  was 
made  up  chiefly  of  Greeks,  professed  men  of  letters,  but 
more  eminent  as  ftetterers  ana  ministers  of  pleasure.  For 
sach  men  he  had  no  respect,  but  suffered  them  to  amuse  him 
with  their  speculations,  or  rather  with  a  kind  of  literary  buf-* 
foonery,  in  discussing  ludicrous  questions  which  he  was 
pleased  to  propose ;  such  as,  who  was  the  mother  of  Hecnbai 
tad  what  species  of  music  was  sung  by  the  Sirenst    These 


literary  bufibons,  hoir*Yer,  no  less  than  the  ohfects  of  his  po* 
littcal  jealousy,  experienced  occasionally  the  efiects  of  ois 
capricious  diss^usts.  One  of  them  was  banished  to  the  islaod 
Cynaria  for  hinting  a  joke  on  the  Doric  accent,  which  the 
emperor  had  acquired  at  Rhodes  in  his  pronunciadoD  of 
Greek.  Another,  having  found  out  that  tne  emperor  read 
books  every  morning,  out  of  which  he  proposed  his  questions 
at  night ;  and  observing  the  book  which  the  emperor  had 
been  reading,  came  so  weFi  prepared  to  answer  every  ques- 
tion, that  his  trick  w^s  suspected.  He  was  banished  from 
the  emperor's  company,  and  afterwards,  by  cruel  usage,  in- 
duced to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself"  The  hateful  tymnti 
though  withdrawn  from  the  resentment  of  those  he  injured, 
did  not  suffer  his  vigilant  jealousy  to  sleep  over  the  rumours 
and  reports  of  his  informers  and  spies,  but  rather,  with  a 
more  open  and  unguarded  severity,  watched  over  crimes 
which  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own  imagination,  or  in  his 
remembrance  of  the  countenance  and  aspect  of  the  persons 
he  disliked.  In  his  present  retreat,  he  seemed  to  multiply 
the  objects  of  his  hatred,  in  proportion  as  he  himself  was  se- 
cure :  and  in  order  to  compensate  the  distance  to  which  he 
was  removed,  employed  a  proportional  speed  and  decision  to 
surprise,  and  to  prevent  those  who  were  suspected  of  any 
designs  against  him.  From  Capreae,  his  mandates,  for  the 
most  part,  were  carried  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  military  offi- 
cers at  Rome,  not  as  complaints  against  the  supposed  offender, 
or  as  instructions  to  the  maoristrate  to  make  trial  or  inquiry 
into  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  as  warrants  for  their  imme- 
diate execution. 

Sejanus  continued  his  machinations  against  the  royal 
family,  l^e  surrounded  them  with  spies,  who  endeavoured  to 
lead  them  to  commit  treasonable  acts ;  and  failino^  to  effect 
these,  falsely  accused  them  to  the  emperor.  While,  how- 
ever, the  mother  of  Tiberius  lived,  it  is  said,  that  her  au- 
thority restrained  him  from  injuring  the  sons  of  Gennanicus ; 
for  though  no  one  was  less  acceptable  to  her  than  his  widow^ 
yet  she  took  the  children  under  her  protection.  She  died  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  her  son's  reign ;  and  a  few  months 
after,  the  senate  were  called  on  to  punish  Agrippina  for 
haughty  looks,  and  her  son  Nero  for  licentiousness.  These 
^barges  were  at  first  not  regarded  by  the  senate  as  deserving 
serious  deliberation.  Thev  were,  (lowever,  soon  compelled 
IQ  enamia^  them;  and  ''after  forty-four  elaborate  speeches 
bid  been  delivered,  all  tending  to  prove  the  necsssity  of  im- 
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Mverities,  it  was  resolved  that  Agrippmity  #iA  As 
•Meet  of  her  sons,  should  be  banished;  the  first  into  the 
island  of  Pandateria,  the  place  where  her  mother,  the  un- 
happy Julia,  had  been  confined;  and  the  other  to  Ponfia, 
anouieT  island  on  the  same  coast.  The  younger  brothers 
were  overlooked  on  the  present  occasion.  Drasus  the  sec- 
ond, beine-  persuaded  by  Sejanus  that  the  removal  of  his 
dder  brother  tended  to  his  own  advantage,  by  opening  his 
way  to  the  empire,  took  no  part  in  the  distresses  of  his  fam- 
Sy.  He  himself,  however,  was  soon  after  put  in  confine- 
ment,  and  for  some  years  kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  a  se- 
cret recess  of  the  emperor's  palace." 

While  Sejanus,  doubtless,  flattered  himself  that  he  rapidly 
approached  the  goal  of  his  lawless  ambition,  his  royal  master 
llad  already  secretly  resolved  on  his  speedy  destruction.  Ti- 
berius prooabhr  conceived  that  he  could  now  dispense  with 
hie  sendees ;  for  he  had  completely  Succeeded  in  making  the 
senators  of  Rome  the  abject  slaves  of  the  will  of  their  san- 
gninary  and  revengeful  sovereign,  who  had  only  to  intimate 
his  will,  and  they  obeyed,  without  inquiry  or  reflection.  A 
minister  possessed  of  such  tremendous  power  could  not  but 
excite  the  fears  of  a  prince  peculiarly  disposed  to  regard 
every  man  as  his  enemy.  From  the  time  that  Sejanus  sought 
the  daughter  of  his  master  in  marriage,  Tioerius  could 
scarcely  fail  to  suspect  that  he  entertained  views  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  a  humble  and  obedient  minister.  But,  if 
we  may  believe  Josephus,  the  emperor  had  received  front 
Antonia,  widow  of  the  elder  Drusus  Germanicus,  a  lady 
whom  he  esteemed,  information  of  the  treacherous  designs 
and  actions  of  Sejanus.  As  the  influence  of  the  minister 
seemed  unbounded  in  the  senate  and  army,  it  was  expedient 
to  proceed  cautiously  in  any  scheme  devised  for  his  ruin. 
Afany  had  he  destroyed  by  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimu- 
lation ;  and  by  these  arts  ne  was  effectually  ensnared.  Ti- 
berius continued  to  heap  on  him  every  possible  fevour  and 
honour  till  the  very  moment  that  he  heard  the  mandate  to  try 
him  as  a  criminal  in  the  senate,  which  was  understood  to  ha 
assembled  to  place  him  nearly  on  an  equality  with  the  em- 
peror. He  was  utterly  confounded,  and  '^  on  the  first  motion 
lor  a  cotnmitment,  he  was  ordered  to  prison,  and  persons  of 
every  description  began  to  give  unfeigned  or  afifected  demon- 
strations of  joy.  From  many  who  were  present,  the  fear 
that  was  lately  expressed  in  adulation  ana  courtship,  noW 
bulat  forth  in  reproaches  and  insults.    In  others,  wns  were 


JBOVt.  imrljr  coQBectod  with  the  prisoner,  or  biqm  lilmly^f 
lie  involved  in  hia  fete,  the  terror  with  which  they  were  aeked 
wae  disguised  under  the  afiectatioD  of  joy.  The  popuhicOi 
as  he  ptuned  through  the  streets,  took  their  part,  as  umiai,  in 
the  storm  which  burst  on  this  unfortunate  man,  and,  that  he 
might  not  have  the  consolation  of  passing  unseen,  toce  away 
the  hppet  of  his  gown,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  c^vw 
liis  face.  On  the  same  day,  the  senate  met  again  in  a  temple 
contiguous  to  the  prison  in  which  Sejanus  was  confined,  and, 
without  any  specific  charge  or  evidence  of  guilt,  gave  aentenoe 
of  death  against  him,  which  was  accordingly  executed.  TJb^ 
dead  body,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  treason,  being  made  fast 
on  a  hook,  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  cast  into^ the 
river,  where  it  was  thrown  up,  and  continued  afloat  dudng 
some  days,  under  the  continual  insults  of  a  multituda  o| 
people."  His  innocent  children  were  treated  in  the.  same 
paroarous  manner ;  and  all  who  were  rc^^ded  his  friends 
were  sought  out,  and  cut  off.  Sejanus  penshed<  a.d.  30,  a^pdi 
about  the  same  time,  Caius,  surnanied  Caligula,  the  younges( 
spn  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  appeared  to  rise  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  emperor.  This  youth  was  the  only  one  of 
his  family  who  had  not  lost  their  life  or  libern^.  The  highest 
honours  of  the  state  were  heaped  on  him.  Though  young, 
he  was  far  advanced  in  moral  degradation*  ^^  He  had  ae* 
companied  the  emperor  to  Capres,  and  artfully  concealed, 
under  a  deceitful  appearance  of  modesty,  his  savage  and  in- 
human temper.  He  had  so  well  learned  to  hide,  his  heart, 
that  when  his  mother,  and  both  his  brothers  were  condemned| 
not  a  word,  not  a  groan,  escaped  him,  though  all  arts  were 
used  to  draw  words  and  resentment  from  him  Young  as  he 
was,  he  smothered,  with  the  deepest  dissimulation,  all  symp^ 
toms  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  He  was  so  observant  o£ 
Tiberius,  that  he  made  it  his  whole  business  to  study  the  bent 
of  his  temper,  and  to  second  it  in  all  things.  He  imitated 
his  looks,  affected  his  words  and  manner  of  expression,  and 
conformed  even  to  the  change  and  fashion  of  his  dress. 
Hence  the  observation  of  the  orator  Passienus,  that  never 
lived  a  better  slave,  nor  a  worse  master." 

During  the  administration  of  Sejanus,  his  barbftrous  sov- 
ereign escaped  much  of  the  public  odium  which  he  merited, 
for  many  oi  the  oppressive  and  bloody  acts  originating  with 
d^B^inifS^r  were  ascribed  to  the  unprincipled  servient  The 
m^t.yjtmo(  Tiberius  fully  unveiled  his  .real  diabolifi^ 
^j^liyu^^    tty/ihe  ^geiicy  of  Nervius  Serto^jus  'Mt^ffo^  wbt 


lh»-arBiT  and  senate  was  fully  naiiilained  \  and  Rome  waa 
drencfaed  with  the  blood  of  her  most  distinguisfaed  citisensk 
Nothing  aaemed  to  give  the  emperor  more  pleasure  than  to 
disgrace  and  piu  to  doath  all  whose  exeeUeace  and  reputatioo 
bo  envied  or  whose  hatred  and  power  he  dr^uied.  His  pri* 
vate  friends  indiscriminately  suflered  from  his  caprice,  susr 
picion,  jealoDsy,  or  delight,  in  the  extension  of  human  misery. 
Knowledge  and  yirtae  are  not  inseparable,  Tiberius  had 
acquired  more  correct  sentiments  on  religion  and  morals  than 
inaiijy  princes,  or  others  much  less  depTOved  in  heait  and 
OQOiuict  He  was  rather  proud,  than  vain,  and,  accordingly, 
he  looked  with  disdain  on  the  mean  submission  to  his  wiU 
•ad  jdeaanre  of  the  senata  On  one  occasion,  when  leaying 
that,  assembly^  he  exclaimed,  ^^  What  a  collection  of  willing 
alaFei."  It,  was  common  for  the  chief  persons  in  the  capitu 
and  provinces,  who  wished  the  &vour  of  the  Roman  enir 
pacora,  to  raise  templeste  them  as  if  they  were  gods.  This 
cnatoni  Tiberius  perceived  to  be  unreasonable  imd  pro&ne^ 
faat  he  countenanced  it,  he  says,  entirely  from  respect  to  the 
example  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman, 
aenatora.  Such  is  the  import  of  his  remarkable  address  in 
the  senate,  when  ambassadors  from  Spain  requested  liberty  ^ 
erect,  a  temple,  after  the  example  of  Asia,  to  him  and  has 
mother.  "I  know,  conscript  fathers,  that  I  am  generally 
blamed,  and  taxed  with  inconstancy,  for  not  opposing  the 
citiea  of  Asia,  when  they  petitioned  for  this  veiy  thins;.  I 
shall  therefore  now  acouamt  you  with  the  motives  of  my 
former  silence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  rules  I  pro- 
pose to  follow  for  the  future.  As  the  deified  Augustus  did 
not  oppose  the  founding  of  a  temple  at  Pergamus  to  himself 
and  tne  city  of  Rome,  I,  with  whom  all  his  actions  and  say- 
ings have  the  force  of  laws,  followed  a  precedent  already  ap- 
proved the  more  willingly,  because  to  the  worship  bestowed 
npon  me  was  annexed  that  of  the  senate.  But  as  the  ac- 
cepting of  that  honour,  in  one  instance,  deserves  pardon,  so 
to  be  adored  in  every  province,  under  the  sacred  representa- 
tions of  the  deities,  savours  of  pride  and  ambition ;  besides, 
the  renderinfi^  common,  and,  in  a  manner,  prostituting  this 
honour,  wouid  be  detracting  from  the  fflory  of  Augustua 
For  myself,  conscript  fathers,  I  acknowledge  to  you.  and 
would  have  posterity  lo  know  that  I  am  a  mortal  matt,  and 
sabjact,  like  others,  to  the  common  functions  of  nature.  It 
il  enough  for  me  to  hold  the  chief  place  among  you ;  and' 


IMteritr  will  tafleienUy  lietioiir  my  IMB1017,  if  thej  bdhnv 
me  to  have  been  worthy  of  my  ancestors,  careful  of  yoar 
afiaiFB,  unmoved  in  dangers,  fearless  of  private  hatred  for  the 
public  welfare.  These  are  the  temples  which  I  would  raise 
m  your  breasts,  these  the  best  and  most  lasting  images.  As 
for  temples  and  statues  of  stone,  if  those  who  are  worshipped 
in  them  come  to  be  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
they  are  despised,  as  their  sepulchres.  I,  therefore,  here  im- 
plore our  allies  and  citizens,  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  be- 
seeching the  latter  to  grant  hie,  to  the  end  of  my  life,  a  mind 
undisturbed,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws,  numan 
and  divine ;  and  the  former  to  celebrate  my  actions,  when- 
ever my  dissolution  comes,  with  a  kind  remembrance/' 

Where  the  pissions  and  gratifications  of  Tiberius  did  not 
inter/ere,  he  discovered  regard  for  the  general  good.     Hence, 
Aough  the  seat  of  government  often  presented  a  scene  of  dis- 
order and  wretchedness,  peace  and  prosperity  prevailed  ail 
over  the  empire.     ^^He  held  the  reins  witn  a  steady  and  well- 
directed  hand.     He  preserved  his  authority  in  the  provinces 
by  a  jealous  inspection  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  his  affairs ;  and  in  this  was,  no  doubt,  greatly 
assisted  by  his  indifference  to  personal  friendships,  which,  in 
princes  better  disposed  than  himself,  have  often  the  effect  of 
pernicious  predilections  and  partialities.     He  checked  al)  at 
tempts  at  conspiracies,  by  the  impression  he  gave  of  his  vigi- 
lance, and  by  the  mutual  distrust  with  which  he  inspired  hit 
enemies,  making  their  treachery  to  each  othor  the  rood  to  pre- 
ferments, honours,  and  wealth.     The  ordinary  rotation  and 
succession  to  office  and  command,  which  Augustus,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  republican  forms,  had  still  maintained,  Tiberius, 
by  a  very  natural  tendency  of  the  monarchical  spirit,  in  a 
great  measure,  or  entirely,  abolished.     Such  officers  as  were 
successful  in  keeping  the  peace  of  their  provinces  he  gener- 
ally continued  for  many  years,  and  sometimes  for  life.     He 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  employing,  at 
the  head  of  armies,  men  of  enterprise,  forward  ambition,  or 
even  superior  capacity.     He  left  the  disorders,  or  troubles, 
that  arose  in  any  distant  province,  to  the  effect  of  time,  rather 
than  be  obliged  to  employ,  in  repressing  them,  men  who 
were  likely  to  eclipse  his  own  glory,  or  to  awaken  his  jea- 
lousy.    But  as  such  men  were  likely  ill  to  endure  the  stats 
of  obscurity  in  which  they  were  kept,  he  soothed  their  dis- 
contents, sometimes,  by  flattering  tnem  with  extraordinsry 
honours.     He  named  them  for  stations  of  high  command ' 
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bvtitfll  under  Tuiowpreteoces  detained  the^«l  Bovi%  wb«t 
dwy  were  allowed  lo  appear  with  the  enaigna  of  their  public 
ehavBCter,  bat  never  to  enter  on  the  poeseatioii  of  ila  power. 
To  theae  particulara  we  may  join  the  advantages  which  Ti- 
berias enjoyed  by  succeeding  to  Augustus,  whose  long  and 
wdlHregulated  government  luui  left,  throughout  the  empiroi 
habits  of  submission  and  obedience,  which  could  notbeahaken 
by  ofiences  committed  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  or  in  the 
capital,  and  aoainst  particular  descriptions  of  men,  in  whom 
the  empire  at  Targe  took  little  concern." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  every  historian  worthy  of 
credit,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  depraved 
character  than  that  of  Tiberius  during  the  last  years  of  his 
knig  and  immoral  reiffn.  Tacitus  remarks,  "that  he  was  de- 
servedly esteemed  while  he  was  a  private  man,  and  com- 
manded .under  Augustus ;  with  cunning  and  address  iie 
feigned  virtue  while  Germanicus  and  Drusus  were  alive ;  he 
practised  much  ^od,  as  well  ss  evil,  till  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  he  fully  discovered  the  cruelty  of  his  nature,  but  care- 
folly  concealed  his  vilest  and  most  abominable  actions,  while 
he  ioved  or  feared  Sejanus ;  at  last,  he  abandoned  hixoself  to 
all  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  fear  or  shame." 

On  finding  his  strength  rapidly  decay,  he  is  said  to  £ave 
felt  much  perplexed  from  indecision  respecting  a  successor. 
He  was  naturally  inclined  to  leave  the  empire  to  his  grandson 
Tiberius,  the  only  surviving  son  of  his  son  Drusus ;  but,  on 
account  of  his  youth,  for  he  was  not  above  seventeen  years 
old,  he  preferred  to  declare  Caius  Caligula  his  successor. 
Accustomed  in  all  things  to  dissimulate,  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  to  confess  his  weakness  to  those  who  attenaed  him. 
To  conceal  his  state  of  health  from  the  public,  he  proposed, 
as  he  had  often  done,  during  his  residence  in  Capres,  to  visit 
Bome.  He  proceeded  wiUi  bis  court  over  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  took  possession  of  his  palace,  which  stood  at  the 
nefldland  of  Misenum.  While  he  sat  at  table,  and  showed 
mach  attention  to  all  the  guests,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
some  complaint,  which  compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  sleeping 
apartment  There  he  instantly  fainted,  and  was  believed 
dead.  The  report  quickly  spread,  and  "  all  the  officers  of  the 
guards  in  attendance,  and  all  the  members  and  followers  of 
the  court,  repaired  to  Gains  with  congratulations  on  his  sup- 
posed accession  to  the  empire.  But  while  they  were  thus 
eno^oyed  in  paying  their  addresses  to  the  successor,  a  ser- 
tant  arrived,  and,  in  great  consternation,  announced  that  th» 
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pany,  in  a  moment,  was  dispened ;  and  Cains,  with  aitrtne 
terror,  saw  the  ram  which  threatened  him  &r  his  premature 
aocepuiace  of  the  court  that  was  paid  to  him.  But  Macro  re* 
taioed  his  presence  of  mind,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
feehie  effi>n8  of  returning  life  in  Tioerios  hy  gatheiangup  the 
eoiwrlet  of  his  bed,  so  as  to  stop  his  hreatfi  ontil  he  was  su^ 
iboaied." 

Though  this  emperor  was  the  votary  of  the  most  wonhlen 
and  deWing  plessures,  yet  ^he  patronised  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  a  number  of  eminent  men  were  omunents  of  his 
FBi^.     Among  tbese  who  distinguished  thenuelves  by  their 
WTitin£|e  were  VeDeius  Faterculus,  the  historian,  whoee  his* 
tory  of  the  ancient  Greeke  and  Romans  still  exists ;  ValefM 
MiurimuB,  who  left  a  collection  of  the  memorable  sayings  and 
actions  of  the  ancients ;  the  celebrated  geographers  ^rahoand 
Dionysias ;  i^adrus,  who  tnmslated  into  Ladn  the  fiibfes 
nf  J&op ;  ThrasylluB,  the  astrologer,  who  was  iamed  £at  hs 
veneral  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  was  in 
high  faiwar  with  Tiberius ;  L.  Fenestalla,  who  was  gaoeially 
esteemed  as  a  poet  and  historian ;  and  Yerrius  Fiaoeus,  the 
preceptor  of  C&iiB  CJaligula,  and  celebrated  as.  a  grammariaa 
Sctenee  and  philosophy  continued  to  flourish  in  Gbaeee,  and 
were -partially  diffused  wherever  the  Romans  ruled.     CiviH- 
vation  accompanied  them  into  all  countries.     Nothing,  psf- 
faaps,  contributed  more  to  this  than  their  care  to  provide  nssans 
of  uitereovrse  between  all  parts  of  the  empire.     This  has  al- 
ready been  adverted  to,  and,  indeed,  their  success  in  uniting 
the  many  netions,  whom  they  had  subdued,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkame  proofs  of  their  political  sagacity,  and  the  energy 
■of  their  government    Antonras  informs  us,  ^^  that  in  Italy  alone 
there  were  13,500  miles  of  systematically  formed  roads,  and 
in  Britain  not  less  than  2,650,  independently  of  similar  worhs 
in  the  Roman  provinces,  which,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, would  bring  up  the  total  length  to  98,290  miles, — when 
we  know  that  they  traversed  the  most  western  side  of  Spain 
and  Barbery,  and  the  eastern  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Assyria, 
that  they  were  entirely  carried  through  Britain  on  the  north, 
Gaul,  Hungary,  Scytnia,  and  even  through  parts  of  Arahis, 
Egypt,  and  Lybia,  in  the  south, — we  may  justly  feel  aston- 
ished that  such  stupendous  works  could  ever  have  been  com* 
pleted.     Yet  numerous  evidences  of  these  vast  labouts  still 
exist  both  in  the  Asiatic  and  European  continent ;  thafimntf 
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Indeed,  preseDts  them  as  fresh  and  unworn  as  the  first  day 
they  were  laid." 

These  things  were  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Fifth 
Empire,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  risen  during  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  for  its  extension,  vigour,  and  triumph  depend  on 
the  difiusion  and  reception,  of  truth.  But  probably  no  event 
was  more  conducive  to  the  rapid  dissemination  ox  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  than  the  unexpected  change  of  mind  or  conduct 
of  the  emperor,  in  relation  to  the  Jews,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  reign.  They  were  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Romans  the 
whole  period  that  Tiberius  was  directed  by  the  counsels  of 
Bejanus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  their  determined  and  im- 
placable enemy ;  but  immediately  after  his  death,  Tiberius 
issued  an  edict  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  command- 
ing them  to  govern  the  Jews  with  justice  and  gentleness ;  for 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  accusations  of  disaffection  and  treach- 
erous designs,  which  had  been  brought  against  them,  were 
"fiilse.  That  they  now  enjoyed  peace  a  considerable  time  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Tacitus.  It  is  related  that  about  two  yean 
after  our  Lord's  death,  L.  Vitellius,  the  new  proconsul  or  gov- 
ernor of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of  the  Pass- 
over. His  reception  by  the  rulers  was  most  honourable,  and 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  conferring  on  the  people  sev- 
eral &vours.  He  remitted  the  entire  tax  on  the  fruits ;  de- 
posed Caiaphas  from  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  appointed 
Jonathan,  tne  son  of  Ananias,  to  succeed  him ;  and  intrusted 
to  the  high-priest  the  keeping  of  the  pontificsi  dress,  which 
the  Romans  usually  deposited  in  Antonia,  the  fortress  occu- 
pied by  them  near  the  temple.  The  Jews  were  still  more 
obliged  to  this  governor,  when  he  delivered  them  from  the  tyran- 
nous rule  of  Pilate,  and  placed  over  them  Marcellus,  an  en- 
lightened and  generous  minded  officer.  These  circumstances 
may  have  imparted  to  the  Jews  the  audacity  to  put  to  death, 
under  the  form  of  their  law,  Stephen,  the  holy  confessor  of 
Christ,  without  consulting  the  Roman  procurator,  who  alone 
was  invested  with  the  power  of  life  and  death*  Not  being 
called  to  account  for  this  daring  act  of  contempt  of  Roman 
authority,  the  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  followers  of  Christ.  It  was  at  the  time  that  Ste- 
phen suffered  for  his  confession  of  Christianity  that  the  first 
fxeat  persecution  of  th^  Christian  community  commenced  at 
erusalem,  whence  it  extended  over  Judea,  and  threatened  the 
Christians  who  resided  in  Damascus  and  Syria. 
This  persecution,  we  know,  most  unexpectedly  proved  tKs 
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mauit  of  the  most  ^lorioas  Tictory  of  the  rising  Jdnffiomct 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  his  disciples  obeyed  his  injuDction 
to  flee  from  persecution,  and  proclaim  everywhere  his  gospel. 
They  had,  very  soon  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  exceed- 
ingly muitiplied ;  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  me- 
tropolis had  submitted  to  Christ,  and  a  still  greater  number 
of  strangers  had  followed  their  example.  These,  on  escaping 
the  revengeful  power  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  tra- 
velled over  Judea,  Samaria,  and  most  probably  all  countries 
where  Jews  or  Jewish  proselytes  resided ;  for  it  is  remarked 
by  Luke,  that  they  ^^  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word." 
Indeed,  he  specifies  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch  the  metro- 
polis of  Syria,  amone  the  places  visited  by  those  who  had  fled 
from  Jerusalem.  The  greater  number  of  the  disciples  con- 
fined their  ministry  to  the  Jews ;  but  a  few  who  were  natives 
of  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  preached  to  the  Grecians,  who  had  be- 
come proselytes.  Their  testimony  was  believed  by  multi- 
tudes, and  these  turned  to  the  Lord.  They  were  every  where 
admitted  into  the  synagogues  ;  for  the  Jews  still  contmued  in 
every  place,  except  in  Jerusalem,  to  regard  their  brethern  who 
believed  the  gospel,  only  as  a  sect  of  their  own  religion.  And 
they  were  long  viewed  in  the  same  lig^ht  by  the  Romans. 
By  consequence,  while  the  Jews  were  favoured  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  allowed  to  observe  their  own  laws,  the  Christians 
enjoyed  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  announcmg  boldly  the 

fospel.  Accordingly,  the  only  active  opposers  of  the  Fifth 
Impire,  for  a  considerable  period,  were  the  impenitent  Jews. 
These,  in  all  places,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  mdignation  of 
the  pagans  against  the  ministers  and  followers  of  Cnrist  In 
some  places  mey  were  successful  ;^  but  in  others  the  inhabi- 
tants restrained  their  wrath,  and  protected  the  Christians,  and 
permitted  them  publicly  to  proclaim  their  peculiar  principles, 
and  observe  their  laws  and  customs.  Thus,  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  life  of  Tiberius,  the  favour  which  he  showed 
the  Jewish  nation,  was  most  conducive  to  the  extension  of 
Christianity,  not  only  by  the  liberty  which  its  advocates  en- 
joyed to  make  it  known  throughout  the  whole  empire,  but 
also  by  the  opportunity  they  had,  as  a  community,  of  acquir- 
ing strength  unobserved  by  the  mighty  power  of  tne  civil  state, 
the  pagan  priesthood,  and  the  various  schools  of  pagan  philos- 
ophy. 

The  short  reign,  however,  of  his  successor  Caius  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  rising  kingdom 
of  Christ;  for  the  power  of  impenitent  Jewish  rulers  and  pea- 
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eSf  theebief  enemiefl  of  Christ,  was  for  a  time  eonpleldy 
okeiL  They  had  enough  to  do  to  rescue  themselves  from 
impeadiDg  ruin ;  and  consequentl)r  had  no  time  to  interfere 
wim  the  proceedings  of  the  Christian  people.  It  is  to  this 
that  the  sacred,  historian  is  supposed  to  allude,  when  he  men* 
tions,  that  ^  Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  and  were  edified  ;  and  walking  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comforts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
were  multiplied." 

Caius  ascended  the  throne  of  the  world  under  the  most 
auspicious  circumstances.  As  the  only  surviving  son  of  Qer- 
manieus  and  Agrippina,  he  was  loved  and  adored  hy  the 
■enate  and  people  of  Rome.  He  was  not  less  heloved  by  the 
army.  Tacitus  observes,  that  he  was  born  in  the  camp, 
nursed  in  the  arms  of  the  legions,  and  by  them  named  Ca- 
ligula, a  military  term  for  the  boots  of  tne  soldiers ;  for  he 
wore  the  same  kind  common  to  the  army,  a  condescension 
which  won  their  affections,  insomuch  that  his  presence  on 
one  occasion  quelled  a  mutiny.  The  most  distant  provincei 
participated  in  the  joy  of  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Caius  to 
the  imperial  throne ;  in  the  space  of  three  months,  it  is  re- 
ported, that  in  gratitude  for  this  event,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  sacrificial  victims  were  slain  throughout  the  empire. 
.  The  first  acts  of  Caius  indicated  more  wisdom  and  virtue 
than  any  one  from  his  prerious  life,  could  have  supposed, 
that  he  possessed,  or  had  even  capacity  to  imitate.  In  the 
court  of  Tiberius,  he  appeared  to  approve  of  the  most  bar- 
barous  and  contemptible  deeds  of  that  monster  of  wickedness. 
The  extreme  sufferings  inflicted  on  his  mother,  brother,  and 
their  friends,  he  contemplated  with  apparent  indifference ;  he 
seemed  destitute  of  natural  affection.  He  had,  however,  no 
■ooner  honoured  Tiberius  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  than 
he  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Pandataria  and  Pontia  where 
he  fathered,  with  great  reverence,  the  bones  and  ashes  of  his 
momer  and  brother  Nero,  brought  them  to  Rome,  and  caused 
them  to  be  deposited,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus.  All  the  decrees  oi  the  senate  enacted 
against  them  and  against  Drusus,  who  died  at  Rome,  were 
annulled  ;  nay,  a  stately  villa  on  the  seaside,  where  Agrip- 

1>ina  had,  for  some,  time,  been  kept  under  confinement,  was 
evelled  with  the  ground,  that  no  monuments  might  remain 
of  her  mi  jferttuies.  Public  sacrifices  were,  at  his  motion,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  to  be  yearly  offered  to  perpetuate  tneir 
Bieinory ;  solemn  games  in  the  circus,  and  chartot-races,  wen 


itt  iMnour  of  kk  modier,  in  vMch  her 
lo  be  carried  amongst  those  of  the  gods ;  and  the  moDth  of  Sep- 
tember was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  thenceforth  called 
by  the  name  of  his  father.  Germanicus.  Having  thtts  signal- 
ixed  his  piety  towards  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  bro&ev«| 
he  honoured  his  grandmother  Antonia,  with  the  name  of  Au- 
gusta, appointed  her  priestess  of  Augustus,  granted  her  all 
the  privileges  enjoyea  by  the  Vestals,  and  all  the  marks  d  die- 
tinction  which  had  ever  been  conferred  upon  Livia,  dther  by 
Augustus  or  Tiberius.  The  privileges  ot  the  Vestals  he  like- 
wise rraated  to  his  sisters  Agrippina,  DrusiHa,  and  LaTiUa 
or  Jttua ;  and  ordained  that  their  names  should  be  added  to 
his  in  all  solemn  oaths,  with  this  clause,  ^*  Neither  am  1  dearer 
to  myself,  nor  are  my  children  dearer  to  me,  than  Caius  Cesar 
and  his  sisters."  And  to  all  the  public  acts  the  following  form 
was  ordered  to  be  prefixed,  *'May  it  prove  fortunate  and  happy 
to  Caias  Cesar  and  his  sisters."  All  the  papers,  registers,  and 
reoords,  which  Tiberius  Imd  left,  relating  to  the  proceediaga 
against  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  caus^  to  be  brought  pab- 
licly  into  the  forum,  and  there  to  be  committed  to  the  fiamea, 
in  his  presence,  after  having  solemnly  called  the  gods  to  wit- 
aeas  that  he  never  read,  nor  even  opened  them.  This  he  did, 
as  he  then  declared,  that  no  room  mi^ht  be  left  for  fear  or  ap- 
prehensions in  those  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  mia- 
Ibrtanes  which  befell  them.  However,  as  they  were  all  af- 
terwards, to  a  man,  cut  off,  under  the  imputation  of  various 
crimes,  it  was  commonly  believed,  that  he  had  burnt  only  the 
copies,  and  preserved  the  originals.  In  many  other  ways  he 
manifested  generosity  and  justice.  He  liberated  all  state-pris- 
oners, and  recalled  all  whom  the  late  emperor  had  banished. 
He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  cive  no  countenance  to 
spies,  or  permit  any  one  to  be  accused  of  treason.  In  reply 
to  a  note  intimating  a  conspiracy  to  kill  him,  he  said,  ^That 
he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the  hatred  of  any  one^  and 
should  therefore  be  deaf  to  the  whispers  of  informers.  He  af- 
fected the  greatest  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  senate  and 
the  approbation  of  the  people ;  and  on  his  birth-day  honoured 
all  ranks  by  the  most  magnificent  shows  which  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Rome.  He  set  aside  all  the  most  unpopular  decrees  and 
laws  of  Tiberius  which  affected  Rome  or  the  provinces." 

His  private  friends  largely  experienced  his  bounty^  partie- 
ularly  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the  unhappy  eons 
af  Herod  the  Qreat  who  were  put  to  death  by  their  jealoas 
aad  revengefol  father.     The  youth,  at  his  father's  deethi  was 
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WDt  to  Rome  by  his  grftndiktheT.  He  and  Oremm  tto  -Mm 
of  Tiberhis  were  placed  under  the  same  tator,  and  he  wia 
highly  esteemed  by  both  till  the  death  of  Drasus,  when  the 
&theT  dismissed  from  bis  presence  all  his  son's  friends,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  renewed  his  grief  By  his  agreeable 
manners  and  profuse  expenditure,  Agrippa  had  proeurad 
many  friends  at  Rome ;  but  being  expelled  from  court,  and 
-overwhelmed  in  debt,  he  felt  compelled  to  depart  to  Judea. 
His  proud  spirit  being  nearly  broken  by  disappointments  add 
poverty,  he  took  refuge  in  a  castle  of  Idumea,  where  he  re- 
solved to  starve  himself  to  death.  His  relations  relieved  bim, 
but  he  soon  forfeited  their  favour,  and  returned  to  Rome.  Hera 
he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Caius.  Their  intimacy  gave  oeca- 
aion  to  one  of  Agrippa's  slaves  whom  he  made  free,  to  belrnr 
his  master.  The  servant  informed  the  emperor  that  he  heaw 
Agrippa  declare  to  Caius  that  he  wished  most  earnestly  tha 
death  of  Tiberius,  because  then  the  former  had  nothing  to  do 
but  kill  the  young  prince  Tiberius,  and  take  possession  of  the 
empire.  In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  Arrippa  ivaa 
bound  and  cast  into  prison.  He  not  only  was  liberated  by 
Gaius  a  few  days  afier  he  was  prochiimed  emperor,  butt  it- 
ceived  from  him  a  diadem,  and  a  chain  of  gold  eaual  in 
-weight  to  the  iron  chains  with  which  he  had  been  douimIi 
also  the  tetrarcfay  of  his  uncle  Herod  Philip,  and  the  region 
of  Abilene  in  Sjrria,  with  the  title  of  kin^.  His  kingdom  was 
a  short  time  afler  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  tetmrehv  of 
Herod  Antipas,  who  was  deposed  by  Caius,  and  eziM  to 
Lyons  in  Cbul,  because  he  was  accused  of  having  pledgsd 
hnnself  to  support  Sejanus  in  bis  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
late  emperor  and  seize  the  empire. 

The  natural  talents  of  Caius  were  respectable,  and  he  iM 
acquired  the  learning  iiif  the  age.  He  spoke  Greek,  and  waa 
an  eloquent  speaker.  He  restrained  his  appetites  and  pal- 
aions  while  he  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  Tiberius :  on  obttun* 
tng  the  crown  he  gave  himsen  up  to  intemperance  and  Bt^-* 
suality.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  a  severe  disease,  ascribed 
to  his  vicious  habits,  threatened  his  life.  The  report  of  tins 
event  quickly  spread,  and  plunged  the  provinces  in  distreai. 
^  At  Rome,  bis  palace  was  constantly  crowded  with  maM^ 
tudes  of  people  of  all  ranks,  inquiring  about  his  health ;  many 
naased  whole  niriits  at  his  gate,  and  some,  devoting  their  lives 
mr  his,  promisea  to  fight  amongst  the  gladiators  for  his  Mfiftty 
and  put  up  notices  df  this  their  resolution  in  the  streets.  i% 
length  heTecDvered,  and,  with  his  recover^j  rtator^  ha]!»|A* 
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•nd  sacrifices  oflered  in  the  most  distant  provinces  subject  to 
Rome,  by  way  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  for  so  signal  a 
fiivour.  But  now  blind  is  man  in  his  imagination  1  how  vain 
in  his  hope,  and  ignorant  of  what  is  most  to  his  advantage  f 
This  prince,  so  much  beloved,  and  universally  looked  upoa 
as  the  author  of  all  public  and  private  happiness,  either 
changed  all  on  a  sudden  his  nature,  or  discovered  that  which 
he  had  some  time  artfully  disguised."  Some  imagined  that 
the  disease  had  injured  his  brain,  and  left  him  void  of  judg- 
ment Certain  it  is,  that  from  th^  time  he  acted  more  like  a 
maniac  than  a  rational  being.  ^'  Every  species  of  brutal  in- 
dulgence, qualified  with  me  name  of  pleasure,  deliberate 
murders,  under  the  pretence  of  the  execution  of  justice,  or- 
dsred  without  any  formalities  of  trial,  and  attended  with  ex- 
pieasions  of  insult  and  scorn  from  himself,  characterised  hia 
future  reign." 

Young  Tiberius  seems  to  have  been  the  first  victim  of  his 
d^price  and  malice.  When  the  youth  put  on  the  robe  of 
manhood,  he  was  presented  by  Caius  to  the  public  as  the  chief 
prince  of  the  rising  race  of  the  nobles,  ana  was  adopted  by 
nint  In  a  few  days  he  compelled  the  youth  to  stab  nimseli 
in  his  presence.  His  illustrious  grandmother,  the  aged  and 
▼eneraole  Antonia,  he  treated  so  contemptuously  that  he  was 
considered  to  have  either  killed  her  or  hastened  her  death. 
When  she  ventured  to  give  him  advice,  he  was  usually  en- 
mged,  and  called  her  to  remember  that  "  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased  with  whom  he  pleased." 

The  accounts  of  his  cruelties  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
had  they  not  been  fully  authenticated.  "  Among  the  rest, 
ihey  (ell  ua  that  one  day,  finding  there  were  no  criminals  con- 
demned to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts,  according  to  the  bar- 
barons  custom  which  obtained  at  Rome,  he  commanded  sucii 
of  the  people  as  were  already  come  to  see  the  shows,  to  be 
thrown  to  them,  having  first  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut 
out,  that  they  might  nqt  disturb,  with  their  cries  and  com* 
plaints,  his  inhgn^an  diversion.  Finding  it  very  chargeable 
to  maintain  the  wild  beasts,  which  were  Kept  for  such  enter- 
tainmeiits,  he  often  visited  the  prisoi^s  m  person ;  and,  order- 
ing all  tl)e  prisoners  to  be  ranged  in  a  gallery  before  him, 
aeoteqced  many  of  them  to  be  urown  tp  tne  wild  beasti,  with- 
out ajEamining  whether  they  were  guilty  or  innocent  Qnoe 
in  particular,  as  they  stood  drawn  up  before  him,  he  com* 
msMsd  all  to  be  t#ksa  away  to  feed  hia  beaft^  a  a^va  (Pfi 


i  e.  from  rach  a  laid  head,  vrhom  he  pointed  oat,  to 
another.  Great  numbers  of  old  men,  of  iofirm  peraoos.  and 
of  sach  as  were  reduced  to  poverty,  met  with  the  same  cruel 
fiite ;  the  inhuman  tyrant  pretending  that  by  such  unheard 
of  barbarities  he  consulted  the  public  welfare,  since  he  deliT* 
ered  the  state  from  persons  who  were  so  many  burdens  to  it** 

Elated  by  absolute  power,  and  tbe  abject  submission  of  all 
ranks,  he  pretended  that  he  was  ^god,  and  claimed  the  same 
worship  which  was  paid  the  cbief  gods,  Apollo,  Mars,  and 
Japiter.  He  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  for  his  worship, 
and  dedicated  it  to  his  own  divinity,  <<  placing  in  it  his  statue 
in  gold,  done  to  tbe  life,  and  every  day  clothed  in  the  same 
robes  which  he  himself  wore.  He  likewise  instituted  priests 
and  priestesses,  to  officiate  in  his  new  temple,  the  greatest  and 
richest  men  in  Rome,  so  great  was  their  debasement  at  this 
time,  purchasing  the  infamous  priesthood  with  vast  sums ; 
for  Caius  sold  it  at  such  an  extravagant  price,  that  his  uncle 
Claudius,  not  having  wherewithal  to  discharge  the  debt, 
eight  millions  of  sesterces,  says  Suetonius,  which  he  con- 
tracted on  that  occasion,  was  obliged  to  surrender  all  his  e^ 
facts  to  his  creditors,  who  publicly  sold  them  by  auction.  The 
sacrifices  which  his  priests  daily  ofiered  to  him  were  pea- 
cocks, pheasants,  Numidian  hens,  d&c. ;  and,  as  though  his 
other  lollies  were  not  sufficiently  extravagant,  he  became  at 
last  priest  to  himself,  and  admitted  to  the  same  dignity  his 
wife  CflBSonia,  whom  he  married  the  year  following ;  and  also 
his  horse,  the  most  proper  priest  of  all  for  such  a  deity. 

The  consummate  folly  of  Gains  in  claiming  divine  hon- 
ours was  resisted  by  none  but  the  Jews.  He  sent  oiders 
to  Petronius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
most  holy  place.  Though  the  noble  Roman  was  aware  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  delaying  to  pub- 
lish this  extraordinary  edict,  yet  he  knew  that  the  dan- 
ger was  equally  great  and  more  immediate,  rashly  to  enforce 
It,  from  the  Jews'  utter  abhorrence  to  idolatry.  He  accor- 
dingly proceeded  in  the  afiair  with  much  prudence  and  cau- 
tion. That  he  might  appear  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
emperor,  but  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  threatened  evil, 
he  sent  for  the  most  celebrated  artists,  and  the  best  materiala 
for  a  statue,  to  distant  countries,  and  collected  many  troops  in 
Ptolemais  and  its  vicinity.  The  appearance  of  an  army 
alarmed  the  Jews,  and  to  allay  their  fears  he  felt  compelled  to 
inform  them  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received.  The  chiefii  of 
tba  Jewa  immediately  assembled,  and  presented  to  him  an  ad^ 
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4ren,  in  which  they  strongly  expressed  then-  respect  Ibr  the 
Binperor,  hot  plainly  stated  that  they  would  sornier  all  petish 
than  allow  their  temple  to  be  poHuted.  He  replied  that  their 
resistance  would  be  regarded  rebellion.  This  they  disa- 
vowed, and  declared  that  they  had  no  design  of  resorting  to 
force,  but  that  he  could  only  enter  the  sanctuary  through  the 
blood  of  the  whole  nation. 

Petronius  having  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  Aristobttlns  the 
brother  of  Agrippa,  and  several  others  of  the  hiehest  rank, 
▼isited  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  grant  them  liberty 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  to  favour  them  with  a  letter 
to  the  emperor,  whom  they  proposed  to  petition  that  he  would 
condescend  to  recall  the  decree,  to  which  they  could  not  pos- 
•tbly  svibmit.  Petronius  warned  them  not  to  apply  to  Caius, 
Tor  their  disinclination  to  do  what  he  commanoed  would,  he 
assured  them,  only  bring  on  them  destruction  ;  but  he  pledged 
himself  to  write  the  emperor,  and  do  nothing  to  ofiend  them 
till  he  received  an  answer.  The  letter  of  the  governor  stated, 
"^  (hat  he  had  met  with  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders, through  want  of  proper  hands  ;  and  that  the  statue, 
which  he  designed  should  be  a  masterpiece  of  its  khid,  was 
not  yet  reared,  because  he  feared  lest  the  taking  of  so  nrnny 
men  from  their  other  labours  should  brin?  a  scaroity  on 
the  land,  and  lower  the  tribute ;"  with  such  other  reasons, 
which,  instead  of  appeasing,  greatly  exasperated  the  empe 
Tor.  He  was  just  reading  the  letter,  and  in  the  height  of 
his  resentment,  when  king  Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
eame  into  his  presence.  He  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
such  a  mixture  of  passions  in  his  looks  and  c^estures,  and 
b^gan  to  fear  he  had  either  offended,  or  been  m  some  way 
misrepresented  to  him  ;  when  Caius,  who  easily  observed 
iiis  disorder,  broke  the  secret  to  him  in  words  to  this  ef- 
fect :  •*  Your  Jewish  subjects  are  strange  creatures,  to  refuse 
to  acknowledge  me  for  a  god,  and  to  provoke  my  resentment 
against  them  :  I  had  commanded  the  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  and  they  have,  it  seems,  opposed  it, 
and  raised  a  kind  of  universal  insurrection."  This  mforma- 
don  overwhelmed  Agrippa  ;  he  fainted,  and  continued  un- 
well several  days.  On  recovering,  he  wrote  Caius,  and 
earnestly  besought  him  to  regard  the  Jews  with  pity.  He 
reminded  him  of  the  loyalty  of  that  people,  and  of  the  many 
fiivours  which  his  predecessors  Augustus  and  Tiberius  had 
eonferred  on  (hem ;  and  that  the  greatest  favours  wbich  he 
ittd  heaped  on  himself  wdqM  tmly  augment  his  trnhapj^ 


,  if  be  did  not  allow  the  Jewe  to  preserve  tMr  mUgfeii ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  lire,  if  the  sacred  plate 
was  proiaoed,  and  his  natioa  disgraced.  Cains  answered  not 
this  letter,  and  this  induced  Agrippa  to  hope  that  he  relented. 
The  emperor,  he  believed,  loved  him  ;  aiui  he  therefore  took 
the  liberty  to  send  him  an  invitation  to  a  grand  entertainmeiat 
This  he  readily  accepted.  In  the  course  of  the  feast,  when 
Cains  was  healed  with  wine,  Agrippa,  in  glowing  hn?aage. 
praised  him  for  his  generous  deeds,  and  the  noble  gifts  he  haA 
given  him.  Caius  was  highly  gratified,  and  promised  Agrippa 
whatever  be  would  ask.  Tlie  Jewish  monarch  instantfy  thus 
addrssaed  his  guest :  *^  Since  it  is  your  Toynl  pleasure  to  add 
this  new  favour  to  all  the  rest,  I  will  beg  for  such  aa  ame  as 
will  be  at  once  an  irrefragable  proof  of  your  goodness  4d  me^ 
and  draw  a  plenty  of  heavenly  blessings  upon  your  head ; 
and  4hat  is,  that  yon  will  lay  aside  your  resolution  of  settiaf 
up  the  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem."  This  petitioB^ 
which  showed  not  only  the  greatest  disinterestedness,  but 
also  the  most  unfeigned  love  for  his  country  and  re%ioii) 
even  at  the  hazard  S  his  life,  had  such  an  wect  on  that  em^ 
p^or,  that  he  wrote  immediately  to  his  fovemor,  that  ''if  bia 
statue  was  not  already  set  up,  he  should  forbear  doin^  it; 
adding,  that  he  had  altered  his  mind  out  of  friendship  to 
Agrippa." 

While  the  dreadful  edict  of  Caius  was  suspended  over  the 
heads  of  the  nation,  the  labours  or  practices  of  the  foUowesB 
of  Christ  would  excite  little  concern  in  the  minds  of  the  ra^ 
lers  of  the  Jews.  Besides,  however  much  they  might  haia 
them,  they  would  not  presume  to  continue  persecuting  themy 
in  opposition  to  the  Roman  laws,  which  protected  all  seols  of 
the  Jew&  Thus  the  Christians  would  enjoy  peace  in  Judea, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria,  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reioii 
of  Caius.  It  was  about  this  period,  that  Saul,  af^rently  tha 
most  active  persecutor  of  the  Christians,'  believed  the  g^pel, 
and  became  the  great  apostle  of  the  nations.  This  must  have 
dissipated  the  fears  of  many  disciples  of  Christ,  who  sojourned 
in  Syria,  whom  he  had  authority  to  imprison  and  destroy. 
While  a  great  and  effectual  door  was  thus  opened  for  the 
preaching  of  the  s^ospel  in  this  season  of  public  calaaaity,  it 
seems,  we  think,  plain  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  the 
Christisn  ministers  and  people  received  remarkable  wrease 
of  divine  knowledge,  fitting  them  for  the  extended  labours  to 
which  they  were  called :  for  they  were  now  taught  to  pia» 
elaua  the  fospel  mdiaerimmately  to  aU  nalionsL 


IV  9UVHPHA1IT. 

'     Ffom  the  time  of  the  descent  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  tbey  were  confident  that  their  Lord  ^ms  or- 
dained to  conquer  all  nations.     It  is,  however,  questionable  if 
any  of  them  had  hitherto  acquired  any  distinct  ideas  of  the 
means  which  he  was  to  employ  to  accomplish  this  great  and 
glorious  enterprise.     His  nrst  commission  to  his  ministers 
was  confined  to  the  Jews ;  for  he  prohibited  them  from  ^i^g 
to  any  of  the  nations,  or  from  even  entering  into  any  city  of 
Ihe  Samaritans.    And  when  he  commanded  them  to  ^^  Qo  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
leach  all  nations,"  he  expressly  enjoined  that  they  should  com- 
mence their  mission  at  Jerusalem.     Nor  does  it  appear  that 
the  apostles  or  their  associates  proclaimed  the  gospel  beyond 
that  city,  till  persecution  compelled  them  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  surrounding  regions.     They  had  been  educated  in  all 
the  religious  opinions  and  prejudices  of  their  nation,  origina- 
ting in  imperfect  views  of  the  Divine  purposes  and  plans  re> 
tpecting  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Messiah.     By  the 
eoveaant  made  with  Abraham,  and  still  more  explicitly,  by 
the  Sinai  covenant,  the  Jews  were  intrusted  with  the  keeping 
of  the  law  and  the  promises.     Through  them  alone  could  the 
nations  obtain  the  knowledge  of  Divine  Revelation.     All  the 
visible  privileges  of  the  true  religion  were  granted  them;  and 
every  one  belonging  to  another  nation,  who  worshipped  Grod, 
learned  to  regard  the  Jews  as  a  people  honoured  by  God 
above  all  other  races  of  man.     While,  therefore,  the  covenant 
made  with  the  Jewish  Fathers  remained  in  full  force,  it  was 
divinely  proper  that  every  new  revelation  of  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven should  be  communicated  first  to  the  Jews.    Accordingly, 
John  the  Baptist,  Messiah's  forerunner,  Jesus  Christ  himself, 
and  all  his  first  ministers  and  followers,  were  Jews;  and 
none  were  received  into  the  congregations  of  Christians  for 
aeveral  years,  except  those  believers  in  Christ  who  were  pre- 
viously proselytes  to  the  religion  of  the  nation  of  Jews.    The 
Christians,  in  common  with  their  unbelieving  and  impenitent 
countrymen,  viewed  every  man  of  another  nation,  till  he  wa9 
circumcised  and  had  submitted  to  all  the  rites  and  institutes 
of  Moses,  as  unclean  ;  and,  consequently,  they  neglected  to 
proclaim  salvation  to  the  nncircumcisea,  for  they  evidently 
supposed  them  not  qualified  to  receive  it. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  received  no  subjects  direct 
from  the  nations  before  the  reign  of  Caius  Caligula.  The 
sgmde  Paul  was  probably  the  first  Christian  who  preached 
Christ  to  all  men  witheut  respect  of  persons;  for  lis  was  com 


miaoiooed  to  proceed  at  once  to  auDister  to  the  natioDB,  Mid  he 
readily  obeyed.  The  first  three  years  of  his  ministry  were 
passed  in  Arabia,  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
made  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  for  he 
considered  himself  appointed  chiefly  to  convert  the  latter  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Not  long  after  his  conversion,  Peter 
was  instructed  by  a  vision  to  preach  to  the  uncircamcised,  and 
to  acknowledge  those  of  them  who  believed  in  Christ,  and 
received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  proper  subjects  of  his 
divine  kingdom.  And  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius  and  his  friends,  all  the  chief  ministers  of  Christ 
engaged  with  great  zeal  in  raising  congregations  every  wheie 
from  all  the  uncircumcised,  who  received  their  measafe  con- 
cerning the  Christ  Nor  does  it  app^r  that  any  Gentile  was 
in  future  deemed  disqualified  to  worship  God,  tiecause  he  de- 
clined to  be  circumcised  and  to  obey  the  law  of  Mose&  This 
sentiment  was  indeed  strongly  maintained  and  zealously  pro- 
pagated by  a  few  proud  Jews,  who  aspired  to  be  leaders  in 
the  Christian  community,  and  they  succeeded  in  procuring 
many  disciples ;  but  the  assembly  of  the  chief  mimsters,  am 
the  whole  congregation  in  Jerusalem,  publicly  condemned 
their  conduct,  and  sent  a  decree  to  all  Christian  congregations, 
declaring  that  no  Gentile  was  required  to  become  a  Jew,  or 
to  keep  the  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  the  kingdom  oif  God.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  the 
primitive  church.  It  caused  great  joy  among  all  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and  their  ministers  engaged  with  exceed- 
ingly invigorated  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  The 
whole  world  actually  became  the  field  of  their  missionary 
work.  They  were  no  longer  shut  up  in  synagogues :  they 
all,  like  Paul,  proclaimed  everywhere,  to  all  people,  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  the  power  of  the  Lord 
was  with  them,  and  multitudes  turned  from  idols  to  senre  tke 
Living  and  True  God. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  had  now  more 
liberty  to  advance  his  kingdom  than  was  usually  granted,  net 
only  in  Judea,  but  also  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  interfered  not  with  the  political  or  religious  arrange- 
ments of  the  empire.  They  took  no  part  in  the  contMitions 
of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  occasioned  by  the  imperial 
command  to  worship  the  emperor  as  a  god.  The  pun^  of 
the  temple-worship  was  not  now  an  object  of  interest  to  tnemi 
Nor  dia  they  revile  the  gods,  or  rob  this  templea  of  idoiftlaEtt 
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to  'flB  MMAll  mntt  tBSVMnMKt. 


Ttmr  qvrietly  proeeeded  to  annonnce  the  gospel,  and  to  cnu, 
on  aU  men  to  renounce  all  idob,  and  worship  the  Lord  Jesas 
Christ  No  law  of  the  empire  disapproved  of  this  conduct, 
and  few  opposed  it,  except  the  unbeheving*  Jews,  and  those 
whom  they  persuaded  to  join  them  in  persecuting  the  follow- 
en  of  Christ.  The  Jews,  however,  had  completely  lost  their 
influence  for  a  time,  by  their  resolute  determination  to  resist 
the  decree  of  Cesar  in  relation  to  their  temple.  Not  only 
were  they  so  opposed  in  their  own  land  that  they  ceased  to 
pereecute  the  cnurches  in  Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  bttt 
they  were  also  in  a  similar  depressed  condition  in  other  coon 
tries.  They  were,  in  particumr,  exposed  to  dreadful  sufibr- 
ings  in  Egypt. 

The  country  prospered  in  the  last  years  of  Tiberias,  for 
its  Roman  governor  Avilios  Flaceus,  ruled  with  much  wis- 
dom and  justice.  But,  being  at  heart  an  enemy  of  the  Jews, 
when  he  learned  that  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
displessure  of  the  emperor,  he  joined  the  idc^trous  Egyp- 
tians, who  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  which  the  de- 
cree of  Cftius  gave  them  of  inflicting  every  kind  of  evil  on 
.^e  Jews,  of  whom  there  were  about  one  million  in  the  king- 
drnn.  He  regarded  with  indifforence  or  pleasure  the  bwleas 
conduct  of  the  multitude,  who  plunderea  the  Jews  of  their 
property,  destroyed  their  places  of  worship,  or  defiled  them 
oy  pbcing  in  them  statues  of  the  emperor.  He  publii^ed 
«n  edict  declaring  them  aliens  in  Alexandria.  Immediately 
-the  idol-worshippers  rose  against  them,  expelled  them  from 
their  houses,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  small  unhealthy  part  of 
the  city,  and  attempted  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  pro- 
visions. The  Alexandrians  watched  them  narrowly  night 
and  danr,  to  prevent  them  from  making  their  escape.  But,  in 
the  end,  hunger  pirevailing  over  fear,  several  found  means  to 
withdraw  either  to  the  sea-side,  or  to  some  remote  bur3ring- 
plaoes ;  but  such  of  them  as  were  discovered,  were  tortured  in  a 
most  cruel  manner,  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  ign<Mniaionsly 
dmgged  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  Those  Jews  who, 
^net  having  any  notice  of  the  uproar,  happened  to  come  to 
the  city  from  their  country-houses,  were  treated  with  the  same 
-enielty,  and  hurried  away  to  the  torture,  or  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  enraffed  multitude.  Some  of  the  rioters  lay  night  and 
day  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  waiting  there  for  the  Jewish 
BBterchants  ;  and  as  soon  as  any  vessel  arrived  belonging  to 
tiMtt  nation,  they  leaped  into  it,  seized  the  efiects,  ami  "vien 
bmnkM^  togatkspr  witk  the  ownm.    In  short,  whan  Je«vs  «p- 
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fmrnd  mmtjym  <if  tiii»  '«ity,  enetpt  tlM  'nuTtdWiqiMnet  all- 
lotted  tD  th«ni,  they  were  -me  bf  oeiii|f  tcmor^d'ki  a  mtMt 
IwrbaitmB  maDner  and  massacred.  The  least  inhuman  among 
the  rioenfadeepeitched  them  with  the  vwcnrd,  or  with  fire,  oflNni 
burning  whole  £imilies,  without  respecting  the  old  men,  or 
pitying  the  infants  ;  and  employing  for  fuel  such  of  their 
cAeis  as  no  one  thought  worth  purchasing.  Others,  more 
r.niel,  to  prolong  the  tormentB  of  those  unhappy  winches. 
liaTingtied  them  to  the  stakes,  kmdled  round  them  fires  ta 
moist  land  green  wood  ;  so  that,  after  they  had  long  borne 
the  tcnment  of  a  elow  fire,  they  prisfaed  at  length,  eufibcated 
with'the  smoke,  when  their  bodies  were  but  haLTbumt.  Oth- 
ers, with  ropes  fastened  to  their  feet,  were  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  public  places  of  Ihe  city,  the  populace  infsult- 
mg  their  bodies  even  after  they  were  dead,  trampling  them 
moer  foot,  and  mangling  them  with  euch  Imital  cruelty,  so 
.dHit  not'one  member  remained  entire  to 'entitle  them  to  a  fh- 
-s^nii  They  then,  by  way  of  mockery,  pretended  to  bewail 
those  whom  they  had  thus  inhumanly  butchered :  but,  if  any 
nt  their  friends  or  relations  lamented  them  in  earnest,  they 
^wvreiimBMidietelyeeized,  whipped  without  mercy,  and,  sifter 
iSHffiring  bU  the  torments  which  cruelty  itself  could  hifeikt, 
^mRtemned  to  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  croes. 
J^kcctm  might,  with  one  "word,  have  put  a 'Stop  to  ^efuiy 
of  the  popuhce,  but  he  the  whole  time  pretended  ignorance 
of  the  very  things  he  saw  and  heard.  However,  he  sent  at 
iflBt  for  the  leading  men  amongst  the  Jews,  as  if  he  designed 
to  make  up  all  differences  between  them  and  the  people  of 
Aiexandria.  The  Jews  had  at  Alexandria  an  ethnarch,  or 
chief  of  their  nation,  whom  Josephus  calls,  ae  is  commonly 
believed,  alabarch  ;  they  had  likewise  a  council,  whioh  wrii 
established  by  Augustus ;  and  out  of  this  Flaccus  caused  thirty- 
Btfrht  peraone  to  be  seized,  to  be  bound  like  criminals,  some 
with  cofds,  others  with  chains,  and  in  that  condition  to  be 
thmgged  through  the  great  market-place  to  the  theatre,  where 
ibepoDple  were  celebrating  the  birth^day  of  Gains,  and  there,  hi 
the  presence  of  dieir  enemies,  to  be  whipt  so  unmeroiftrily,  that 
eome  of  them  died  soon  after.  In  inflicting  this  punishment, 
he  choee  the  most  ignominious  method,  (for  different  methods 
were  then  in  use,)  treating  them  as  public  thieves  and  rob- 
hera.  Those  who  oudiv^  this  cruel  punishment  were  in»- 
priwned  and  kept  under  close  confinement,  till  Fkiecas  him* 
s«lf  WW  arrested,  that  is,  from  the  thirty-first  of  Augusli 
Ciiiue^e  ^ftth-day,  tb  the  ktter  end  ^  flupieail^gii 


Dnrnf  (hk  BcAemmkj^  wliich  «oeaii*  to  ]ukv«  kuHod  ■wtral 
daysi  many  Jews  were  crucified,  after  tke  people  aaiembled 
in  the  theatre  had  diverted  themaelTes  with  acoureiog,  nek 
ing,  and  torturing  them  at  their  pleasure.  With  weee  sceoea 
of  cruelty  they  were  daily  entertained,  till  the  Jews,  either 
expiring  on  the  rack  or  hurried  away  to  execution,  gave 
room  to  dancers,  players,  and  other  diveniona  in  use  amongst 
the  Romans  ;  diversions  truly  less  horrible,  but  perhaps  not 
more  innocent.  Such  women  as  were  suspected  to  be  Jews, 
were  by  the  insulting  populace  seized,  carried  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  there  exposed  to  public  view.  Those  who 
proved  not  to  be  Jews,  were  immediately  dismissed  ;  but  to 
the  Jewish  women  they  caused  hog's  flesh  to  be  immediately 
brought,  which,  if  they  ate,  they  too,  were  dismissed  un- 
touched ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  adhered  to  their  law, 
they  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  mdignities  imaginable, 
raclEed  with  all  manner  of  torments,  and  put  to  a  cmd  death. 
Such  was  the  condition  o(  the  Jews  at  Alexandria  for  the 
space  of  about  two  months,"  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Gb^us.  Their  sufferings  were  mitigatea  by  the  intercee- 
sions  of  Agrippa ;  and  the  unjust  governor  Flaccus,  who  was 
rscalled  to  Rome,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  banished.  But 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  endured  much  till  the  reign  of  Claudiua 
Thus  the  Divine  indignation  was  manifested  against  them 
because  of  their  ajpostacy  from  the  true  religion,  and  their 
hatred  of  its  fiiithful  followers. 

Those  Jews  who  resided  east  of  the  Euphrates  were  not 
less  afflicted  than  thoee  in  Judea  and  Egypt  About  the  time 
that  the  latter  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Caius,  many 
thousands  of  the  former  were  destroyed.  The  causes  of  this 
catastrophe  are  minutely  related  by  Josephus.  Very  many 
Jews  evidently  dwelt  in  Mesopotamia  and  Babylon^  if  their 
historian  be  correct  when  he  says,  that  they  sent  thousands 
with  their  collection  for  the  temple,  lest  the  treasure  should  be 
seized  by  the  Parthians,  who  ruled  over  the  region  of  ancient 
Assjrria.  Two  Jews,  brothers,  named  Asineus  and  Aniloua, 
early  lost  their  fiither  ;  their  mother,  from  poverty,  could  not 
afford  to  give  them  either  a  good  education  or  respectable 
trade  :  in  their  youth  they  deserted  society,  and  became  cap- 
tains of  a  numlier  of  the  destitute  among  their  own  people 
who  sojourned  in  Babylonia.  These  supported  themselves 
partly  by  keeping  flocks,  but  chiefly  by  robbery  and  plunder. 
They  erected  a  strong  fortress,  and  demanded  trib^  fnm 
the  iBhab*^>t*  of  the  surrounding  dittniifti  aa  a  compel 


Ami  far  i«it«ptkwi  from  ikm  depredatioaa  Tim  report  of 
tboBo,  mad  or  tiieir  coiirag«oas  aaringf  and  iMroie  mxjpMtM^ 
iviaaed  the  Parthian  governor  of  Babylon  to  attempt  the  de* 
atmction  of  their  fortress,  and  their  dispersion.  He  led  a  eon* 
aideiable  band  against  them,  and  proposed  to  attack  them  on 
Sabbath,  which,  it  was  believed,  thev  held  so  sacred  as  not  to 
eQgB|(e  in  war&re,  not  even  in  sel^defence.  His  plan  was 
anticipated  by  the  Jewish  band  ;  they  suddenly  fell  on  the 
anny,  kUled  many«  and  put  the  survivors  to  f[ifi|ht  The  de* 
finU  of  his  general  astonished  Artibanos,  king  of  Parthia,  and. 
instead  of  resolving  on  revenge,  he  sought  the  friendslup  of 
the  Jewish  heroes,  and  committed  to  them  the  government  of 
Babylonia.  The  brothers  strongly  fortified  the  pbiees  ex* 
posed  to  the  inroads  of  enemies,  and  acquired  celebrity  in  the 
Parthian  empire.  The  younger  brother,  Anileos,  unnapptly 
flaanied  the  widow  of  a  Parthian  general,  and  permittea  her 
to  ooDtinae  worshipping  the  gods  of  her  people..  This  ex* 
oeedingly  offended  the  Jews,  and  they  imjuored  her  hnsbaad 
to  repudiate  her.  His  love  for  her  was  stronger  than  ha* 
veverence  for  the  laws  of  his  nation ;  and  his  brother  declined 
to  compel  him  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  followers. 
The  Parthian  lady,  being  apprehensive  that  Amneus  shooU 
be  persuaded  by  his  countrymen  to  urge  his  brother  to  di* 
vorce  her,  killed  him  by  poison. 

Anileus,  possessed  of  the  entire  government  of  Babylonia, 
sought  to  enrich  himself  by  plundering  other  provinces.  He 
led.  aa  army  against  some  villages  belonging  to  Mithri* 
daftM,  one  of  the  king's  sons-in-law.  The  Parthian,  in  de* 
ftnding  his  province,  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  He 
was^  however,  from  respect  to  his  rank,  liberated  by  Anileas ; 
and  very  soon  raised  a  new  army  to  oppose  him.  The  Jews 
now  sustained  a  total  defeat,  and  were  forced  to  flee  from 
Babylonia.  Those  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
soisight  reiiige  in  Seleucia,  where  they  united  with  the  Sy* 
lians  to  resist  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  Ghreeks,  who  had 
long  possessed  Hob  government  of  the  city.  The  latter, 
however,  maintained  their  authority  and  power,  and  severely 
punished  the  Jews,  of  whom  they  riew  mj  thousand.  The 
tetw  who  escaped  fled  to  Ctesiphon,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  kin^;  but,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the 
Oreeks,  the  principal  citizens,  they  returned  to  Babykmiay 
and  settled  in  Nisibis  and  Neerda,  two  strong  eitiss  on  the 
Emhratos. 

.Whila  the  Jaws  tfana  endofsd  oalaauties  not  isss  dsaadk* 


thill  timm  wbich  they  iaflicted  on  cke  CbrifltnwTvkoniAak 
power  could  r«ftcli,  the  latter  perserered,  through  evil  re|iorr 
and  good  report,  to  make  the  gospel  known  in  every  reffkn 
of  the  Roman  empif e^  and  even  beyond  its  boandaries.  nor 
it  it  piobaUe  that  their  labonn  were  much  interrupted  by 
the  pagans  in  the  reign  of  Cains:  for  their  minds  were  fiiilr 
oocapied  by  the  political  affidrs  of  that  dreadful  peiiodL 
Bvery  day  almost  threatened  new  evils  on  all  ranks.    jBverjr 


one  respected  for  wisdom,  valour,  or  riches,  provoked-  the 
envy,  hatred,  and  revenge  of  the  selfish,  sensual,  cr«el,  trnd* 
saagninary  emperor. 

la  the  seeond  year  of  his  reign,  one  of  his  ads  to  gain  ee- 
lebrity  ediifaited  at  oncethe  consnmmatkNH  of  foUv  and  wafaLT- 
aUsled  prodigality,  which  occasioned  inexpreesible  soffiuing' 
tohis  subjects.  He  fixed  his  court  at  Puteoli,  and^  to  dio> 
ploT  his  power  over  sea  and  land,  ordered  an  inniuneraUo 
■mlfknde  of  vessels  to  be  cdleded  or  buih,  snfikient  to  fona 
Sihndge,  extending  from  Puteoli  to  the  opposite  point  of  tho 
hay  of  Baim.  ^  These  vessels  were  placed  in  two  rows  in 
thft  fonn  of  a  crescent,  being  fiutened  and  moored  together 
with  anchors,  chains,  and  cables.  So  many  ships  were  em« 
ployed  in  this  foolish  undertaking,  that,  none  being  left  to 
convey  com  to  Rome,  the  chy  was  greauy  distressed  by  fam- 
ine, which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and,  to  the 
rt  satisfaction  of  Cains,  swept  <^  daily  great  numbers*  of 
peopla  Seneca  tells  us,  that,  when  Caius  waa  killed, 
there  was  not  sufiicient  corn  in  the  public  granaries  to  main- 
/tain  the  people  eight  days  longer.  When  the  ships  were 
well  fastened  and  secured,  vast  quantities  of  large  planks  and 
boBida  were  laid  over  them,  and  covered  with  eardi.  Then 
tO'inake  diis  stupendous  work  the  more  magnificent  and  snr« 
prising,  he  sent  lor  an  infinite  number  of  artificers  and  work- 
flMrn^  who,  at  an  immense  charge,  and  with  incredible  expe- 
dition, Caius  punishing  the  least  remissness  with  present 
dealh^  hoik  houses,  and  convenient  inns,  on  the  bridge,  for 
the  recoftion  of  the  emperor  and  his  numerous  retinue.  Inio 
these  pimlic  honses  wss  conveyed  fresh  water  in  pipes  front 
the  land,  Cains  taking  delight  in  such  things  only  as  to  o(b- 
ess  seemed  impossible.  When  this  wondeif  ul  work  was  coa> 
pleted,  Cains  repaired  to  it  with  all  the  great  lords  of  Rome, 
beittg  attended  by  immense  crowds  of  people,  who  flocked 
fiom  every  <|uarter  to  behold  this  mightv  pomp.  Upon  hsi 
arrival  at  Baic,  he  ofiered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  oipo* 
emUf  ID  Bavy,.  lest  thootfardoiiisirslwBhl  bo^loneheAindi 


jmkrm  m  ^mirngtMr  gbrr  ecKptd  by  hie.  TbemfVfath^. 
^JbffDed  witii  magniBceui  rohes  o[  gold,  and  arin«i  with  tfaia 
bpeaitplal^  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iiavioff  a  civic  crown  on 
liie  hi&adf  accompanied  with  the  great  officers  of  hia  army) 
and  aU  the  nobility  of  Rome,  he  mounted  on  iiocaeback,  and, 
entmng  upon  the  briage  at  Baifla,  rode  with  an  awful  majeaty 


to  PoteoU.  There  he  resided  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
nnd  the  following  night,  when,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
toiebea,  lanterns,  and  other  lights,  placed  in  difiereot  parts  of 
Uie  work,  the  sea,  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  shore- 
were  illuminated  to  a  vast  distance,  Caligula  boasting  that  he. 
lied  tamed  the  night  into  day,  as  well  as  the  sea  into  land. 
Tbe  nextday  he  appeared  in  the  habit  peculiar  to  the  chn«- 
iqteofto  io  the  circus,  and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  stately 
lionesi  being  attended  by  youn^  Darius,  the  Panhian  hot* 
tngjB^  a  SQuadron  of  his  guards  m  bright  armour,  and  a  great 
Unitt  of  his  friends  magnificently  attired,  and  likewise  in 
thtir  chuiots :  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Baiie,  but  halted 
about  the  middle  of  the  bridge;  and  there  ascending  a  mag* 
nifioent  throne,  made  a  solemn  oraticm  in  praise  of  his  own 
exjiloit  in  riding  so  many  miles  upon  the  sea,  and  of  the  pains 
and  care  taken  by  his  soldiers  and  workmen,  among  whom 
hn  distributed  large  rewards.  He  spent  all  the  day  and  the 
neit  night  in  this  place,  revelling  and  banqueting  with  his 
friends ;  and  when  he  began  to  be  heated  with  wine,  that  ha- 
n^ght  perform  some  memorable  action  before  he  left  his 
bndge,  ne  all  on  a  sudden  caused  great  numbers  of  neo- 
nle  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  without  distinction  a[  friena  or 
me,  noble  or  ignoble ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  climb  up 
]«lo  the  Yonels,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrust  off:  so  tlMt  many 
perished,  though  a  greater  part  saved  themselves  by  swinip 
nuag,  the  sea  proving  extremely  calm  and  smooth  the  whola 
tame,  which  Uaius  fiwlishly  ascribed  to  the  respect  Neptaaa 
had  for  him  as  a  more  powerful  deity. 

Gaius  having,  by  thui  and  many  other  similar  extravaffanossy 
eahansted  and  drain««d  his  exchequer,  betook  himaslf  to  all 
manner  of  rapine,  mventmg  such  kinds  of  penaltiss,  confiscap 
tions,  and  impo^  nad  never  before  bessi  heard  of  Ha 
woaU  not  allow  any  one  to  be  legally  a  citizen  of  Bobm 
whose  grant  ran  in  th&  following  terms,  "  To  him  and  hie 
posterity,"  unless  he  was  his  son,  pretending  that  the  word 
postanty  did  not  extend  bejrond  that  degree ;  so  that  most  of. 
tha  Woman  eitiaena  were  obliged  to  narchase  limt  freadoaa 
Hadedarad  the. wills  void  ot  all  fiwa  the  hegMMtiaf 
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of  TiberiM'  reigfn,  who  had  not  oamod  ihatpnaeoor  Miaiirif 
amongst  their  heirs.  Hereupon  several  peraone  named  bim 
in  thetr  wiils  amongst  their  friends  and  children,  which  he 
knowing,  caused  them,  under  several  pretences,  to  be  put  to 
death,  that  he  might  receive  his  share  the  sooner ;  nay,  he 
was  once  heard  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  presumption  in  them 
to  live  and  keep  him  out  of  his  inheritance.  No  commodity 
whatever,  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  exempt  from 
some  tai  or  other.  For  all  actions  at  law,  in  whatsoever 
place  commenced,  he  exacted  the  fortieth  pajt  of  the  thing-  in 
controversy,  and  laid  heavy  fines  on  such  as  were  convicted 
either  of  compounding  or  dropping  the  suit.  He  enacted  a 
law,  enjoining  all  artificers,  labourers,  porters,  carriers,  4dc. 
to  pay  into  the  exchequer  the  eighth  part  of  their  daily  sains. 
Every  prostitute  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  portion  oi  what 
Ae  earned ;  nay,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  turn  nis  own  P^hice 
into  a  brothel-house,  maintaining  there  great  numbers  or  pros* 
tkntes,  and  sending  his  officers  to  invite  people  of  all  raoks 
to  his  diversions." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Caius  determined  to  diitin* 
gaish  himself  as  a  great  sfeneral  and  miffhty  conqueror.  He 
ordered  a  large  army  to  be  raised  to  make  war  on  the  Ger- 
mans. His  march  from  Rome  presented  the  most  extraordi- 
nary scene  ever  witnessed  in  any  country.  He  moved  some- 
times with  such  haste  ^'  that  the  pretorian  cohorts  were  obl%ed 
to  have  their  standards  brought  after  them  on  their  sumpter 
horses ;  at  other  times  so  slowly,  that  he  seemed  to  walk  only 
for  his  amusement.  He  was  carried  the  greatest  part  of  the 
way  in  a  litter  on  eight  men's  shoulders,  having  dispatched 
messengers,  commanding  the  neighbouring  cities  to  have 
their  roads  well  swept  and  watered,  that  he  might  not  be 
troubled  with  dust.  He  was  attended  in  this  mock  expedition 
hf  Herod  king  of  Batanea  and  Trachonitis,  and  by  Antiochas 
kmg  of  Come^ene,  and  followed  by  &  train  ot  gladiators, 
comedians,  bunoons,  and  loose  women,  with  whom  he  spent 
his  whole  time.  When  ho  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
legions  were  encamped  that  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
he  reviewed  his  forces,  which  amounted  to  two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  To  acquire  the  repu- 
tation of  a  rigid  observer  of  military  discipline,  he  diamined, 
with  ignominy  and  disgrace,  several  old  offieera.  pretending' 
that  they  were  unfit  for  the  service,  but  in  reality  to  exempt 
kimaelf  from  the  oUiffation  of  paying  them  th«  rewaidadoe  to 
tstanuu.     (ie  passed  the  Ethina^  but  after,  ad vaodag  a  few 
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into  Ibe  conntiy,  1^  returaed  wkhout  banojgf  killed,  or 
aveD  seen,  a  single  enemy,  though  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  preparations  that  he  would  have  overrun  the 
whole  country.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  one  Brinio  or  Brenno, 
prince  of  the  Canineiktes,  ridiculed  with  impunity  this  foolish 
expedition  of  Gaius.  And  indeed  there  was  reason  to  censure 
hb  absurd  conduct ;  for  while  he  who  had  threatened  the  bar- 
barians with  utter  destruction  was  passing  in  his  chariot 
through  a  narrow  lane,  and  his  troops  were  forced  to  break 
their  ranks  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  place,  an  of- 
ficer observing  that  great  would  be  their  confusion  if  the 
enemy  should  appear,  Caius  immediately  threw  himself  out 
of  his  chariot,  mounted  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  bridces 
'With  a  design  to  repass  the  river  ;  but  finding  them  crowded 
with  the  servants  and  baggage  of  the  army,  he  made  them 
hand  him  from  one  to  another,  and  convey  him  over  their 
heads,  thinking  he  could  not  too  soon  get  out  of  the  enemy's 
country.  Being  afterwards  recovered  from  his  fright,  and 
assured  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  he  ordered  some  of 
his  German  guards  to  cross  the  Rhme,  and  afterwards  having 
concealed  themselves  for  some  time  in  a  neighbouring  forest, 
rise  out  of  their  ambuscade  in  great  tumult  and  hurry;  and 
that  upon  the  alarm  which  this  would  occasion,  word  might 
be  brought  him  that  the  enemy  ^vas  at  hand ;  which  ridicu- 
lotts  order  being  obeyed,  the  mock  hero,  starting  from  table, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  the  pnetorian 
horse,  hastened  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and,  advancing  to  the 
forest,  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  cutting  down 
trees  to  erect  trophies  for  so  signal  a  victory.  Upon  his  return 
he  reproached  with  cowardice  those  who  had  not  followed 
him,  out  rewarded  such  as  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day 
with  a  new  sort  of  crowns,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  others,  he  called  exploratorin." 

The  Germans,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Caius,  invaded 
Gaitl  and  were  repulsed  by  his  general  Galba.  The  empe- 
ror rewarded  him,  but  claimed  from  the  Roman  senate  ail  the 
gbry  of  the  victory.  About  the  same  time  he  commanded  the 
troops  to  march  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  which  he  proposed  to  reduce  entirely  under  Rome. 
On  joining  the  troops,  ^  he  drew  them  up  along  the  coast, 
embarked  in  a  magnificent  galley,  and,  having  advanced  a 
•nail  way  from  the  shore,  returned  suddenly,  and,  ascending 
hit  tribnoal,  ordered  the  warlike  enj^ines  to  be  dispoaed  in 
^aritr  and  to  the  best  advantage,  the  trumpets  to  aonnd,  and 
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tbetignal  of  bttde  to  be  giren.  Nekber  soldiers  nor  OffiMra 
could  conceive  what  he  had  in  view,  till  et  length,  all  on  a 
saddeoi  he  ordered  them  to  gather  the  cockle  shells  on  the 
shore,  and  to  fill  with  them  their  laps  and  head-pieces,  saying, 
'  These  are  spoils  of  the  conquered  occean,  due  to  the  palace, 
dae  to  the  capital.'  Then,  to  reward  his  fellow-soldiers  for'so 
glorious  a  yictory,  he  distributed  among  them  a  very  inconsi- 
derable sum,  biding  them  be  merry,  and  enjoy  in  safety  the 
rewards  of  their  valour.  And,  that  so  glorious  a  conquest 
might  never  be  forgot,  he  caused  a  high  tower  to  be  erected, 
according  to  the  model  of  the  pharos  at  Alexandria  for  setting 
up  lights  to  direct  ships  at  sea  in  the  night.  And  noW  Osins 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  preparations  for  a  triumph -due  to 
his  noble  achievements.  Accordingly,  he  wrote  to  his  officers 
at  Rome,  enjoining  them  to  get  every  thing  ready  for  the 
most  magnificent  triumph  that  had  ever  been  seen ;  but  at  the 
same  time  warning  them  not  to  put  him  to  any  extiiaoidinsry 
expense,  since  every  man's  estate  was  at  their  disposal.  Be- 
'fore  he  left  Ghiul  he  chose  the  tallest  men  of  that  province, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  condition,  to  grace  his  triumph, 

e'ving  them  Grerman  names,  and  obliging  them  to  learn  tnat 
nguage,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  colour  it  red,  that  they 
might  pass  for  Germans.  He  likewise  commanded  the 
ffafieys,  in  which  he  and  his  chief  officers  had  put  to  sea,  to 
be  conveyed  to  Rome  for  most  part  of  the  way  by  land."  On 
approaching  Rome  he  sent  messens^ers  prohibiting  any  of  the 
•enators  to  meet  him,  and  on  entering  he  refused  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  From  this  time  he  purposed  to  extirpate  the 
sei^te,  and  several  of  the  most  eminent  senators  were  put  to 
death ;  and  had  not  his  life  been  shortened,  he,  doubtlesa, 
vrould  have  fulfilled  his  designs.  He  was  justly  universally 
hated  and  dreaded ;  but  the  Romans  had  so  completely  dege- 
nerated, that  they  endured  his  outrageous  actions  nearly  foor 
years,  and  leh  it  to  the  soldiers  to  betray  and  assassinate  their 
aovereign.  Cassias  Chserea,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  band| 
was  eminent  for  his  bravery  and  honourable  actions  ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was,  however,  remarkably  disadvantageous. 
On  this  account.  Gains,  who  knew  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  his  government,  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  him  as  an  effeminate  coward.  This  con- 
temptible conduct  of  Gains  provoked  the  indication  of  the 
-^.nme  soldier,  and  he  determined  to  risk  his  life  to  free  tite 
-renipire  from  thepower  of  the  savage  tyrant.  -Chtttea  ttattr 
'^famd  awnbertto  join  him  in  the  compinief,  and  nmtfM 
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fanmodl  him  on  to  ^OEeeute  his  pnrpoee,  lest  be  Aodd  be 
betrayed.  He  struck  the  first  &tal  blow  while  Quus  amused 
himself  with  some  Asiatic  youths  who  had  been  trained  to 
dance  in  the  theatre.  The  fellow  conspirators  of  Chcerea 
quickly  followed  his  example,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to 
derive  pleasure  from  mangling  the  body  of  their  victim,  even 
when  his  life  was  extinct.  The  body  of  the  emperor  was  left 
on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  till  night,  when  it  was  privately  re* 
moved  to  the  Lamian  gardens,  and,  after  being  half  burnt, 
was  interred  without  the  least  sign  of  regret  or  respect  The 
hateful  tyrant's  wife  and  only  daughter,  an  infant,  were  not 
permitted  long  to  survive,  and  the  Romans  eagerly  destred 
that  his  name  should  be  declared  infamous.  The  senate  sue* 
eeeded  to  procure  the  abolition  of  all  his  acts,  the  destruction 
of  his  statues,  and  the  melting  down  of  all  the  coins  on  which 
his  name  was  engraved. 

Oaios  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Claudius,  who  owed  his 
exaltation  chiefly  to  the  will  of  the  army.  Most  probably  he 
bad  never  entertained  for  one  moment  the  hope  of  ascending 
the  throne  of  Rome,  nor  had  any  one  ever  dreamed  of  such  an 
event  Upon  the  first  report  of  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
Claudius  in  extreme  terror  sought  refuge  behind  curtains  ki 
the  dark  comer  of  a  room  in  the  palace,  where  he  heard  the 
noise  of  the  tumult,  and  trembled  lest  his  breathing  sbould 
attract  the  attention  of  any  one.  A  common  soldier  named 
Oratus,  in  passing  through  the  palace  in  quest  of  plunder, 
discovered  Claudius,  who  earnestly  implored  his  compassion. 
This  Qractts  not  only  showed,  but  instantly  saluted  him  em- 
peror. He  conveyed  him  to  bis  companions,  from  whom  be 
received  the  same  honour.  They  placed  him  in  a  chair,  and 
as  they  passed  through  the  city  to  the  camp,  the  people  lamen- 
ted over  him,  for  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers  ct^rried  him 
away  to  be  executed :  a  fate  which  they  felt  he  had  notmeri- 
ted.  '<  He  was  well  received  in  the  camp,  but,  as  he  was 
naturally  timorous,  he  passed  the  night  in  no  small  apprehen- 
sion. He  was  inclined  not  to  accept  the  empire ;  but  king 
Agrippa,  who  had  just  interred  the  body  of  Caius,  arriving 
in  the  camp,  and  hearing  the  army  designed  to  raise  Clau- 
dius to  the  sovereign  power,  went  immediately  to  him,  encour* 
Bged  him  to  lay  hold  of  the  present  opportunity,  and,  ieavinff 
kirn  in  that  resolution,  returned  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
A»  sokliery,  convinced  that  the  state  could  not  long  -subsist 
iwkhttut  an  «mperor,  and  reflecting  that  it  would  pnwefilr 
-mmct  SNivaviageons  fi>r  them  to  give  than  to  recseitaeia^svvMv 
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eigB,  ^  Tery  next  day,  the  tweDty-fifth  of  January,  took  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Claudius,  who  promised  them  fifteen 
sesterces  a  man.  He  was  the  first  emperor,  as  Suetonius  ob- 
serves, who  distributed  money  to  the  soJdiers  upon  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  but  his  example  was  followed  by  most  of 
his  successors." 

The  views  of  the  soldiers  ill  accorded  with  those  cherished 
by  the  senate  and  people.  The  consummate  fool  or  monster 
of  wickedness  Caius,  had  not  been  interred  before  the  senate 
proposed  to  restore  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic, 
and  abolish  for  ever  the  name  of  Cesar.  Chasrea  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  city  guards,  and  was  ordered  by 
the  consuls  to  adopt  for  the  watchword,  Liberty,  The  people 
rejoiced  in  the  restoration  of  Rome's  ancient  glory.  They, 
however,  quickly  deseited  the  senators ;  for  no  sooner  did 
they  learn  that  tne  army  had  called  Claudius  to  the  throne, 
than  they  loudly  expressed  their  approbation,  and  cried,  ^'  We 
prefer  one  prince  to  many  tyrants."  Thus  the  citizens  were 
divided  and  distracted ;  and  the  report  of  the  discussions  of 
the  senators  enraged  the  thoughtless  multitude,  who  longed 
for  the  presents  and  shows  with  which  they  were  gratified  by 
the  emperors.  The  simple  and  temperate  manners  of  thle 
early  days  of  the  republic  no  more  suited  the  Romans.  The 
population  of  Rome,  degraded  by  poverty,  dazzled  and  blen- 
dea  by  the  pageantry  of  the  court,  intoxicated  by  low  plea- 
sures, and  drenched  m  licentiousness,  surrounded  the  senate, 
and  clamorously  called  for  the  soldier's  emperor.  The  sena- 
tors were  alarmed  ;  a  few  only  declared  tneir  determination 
to  restore  the  institutions  of  the  republic,  but  these  were  pow- 
erless against  the  fearful  apprehensions  which  agitated  the 
bosoms  of  the  many.  The  senate  requested  king  Agrippa, 
who  still  remained  in  the  city,  and  was  known  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  with  Claudius,  to  assist  them  with  im 
counsel.  That  ambitious  prince  and  able  statesman  appeared 
among  the  senators,  and  after  careTully  concealing  his  inter- 
view with  Claudius  in  the  camp,  announced  his  willingness 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  glory  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  Most  gladly,  he  said,  would  he  witness  public  liberty 
restored ;  but  he  entreated  the  senators  to  reflect  that,  from  the 
resolution  of  the  prietorian  bands,  it  was  evident  that  Claudius 
must  be  raised  to  the  throne,  if  a  civil  war  was  to  be  avoided. 

His  counsel  to  thenu  therefore,  was,  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  prince,  urging  him  not  to  accept  the  empire.  He  wbA 
two  tribunes  were  immediately  commissioned  to  visit  Ckui* 
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dins.  The  tribunes,  b^  representing  the  danger,  which  the 
timid  prince  exposed  himself  to  if  he  persisted  to  oppose  the 
will  of  the  senate,  would  bare  easily  prevailed  on  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  had  not  Agrippa  in  a  private  inter- 
view convinced  him  that  the  senators  possessed  little  power. 
While  the  latter  continued  to  indicate  their  purpose  to  haz* 
ard  a  civil  war  rather  than  renounce  the  noble  enterprise  of 
emancipating  the  Romans  from  imperial  despotism,  the  tu- 
multuous cries  of  the  people  that  they  would  never  submit  to 
the  senate,  and  especially  the  desertion  of  the  city  guards, 
rendered  their  cause  hopeless.  The  few  senators  who  ven- 
tured to  assemble  next  day  banished  all  thoughts  of  liberty, 
and  proceeded  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  declare  Claudius 
emperor.  He  immediately  left  the  camp  accompanied  with 
the  senators  who  had  joined  him  and  the  pretorian  guards, 
and,  entering  the  city  in  triumph,  offered  a  sacrificial  thank* 
offering  in  the  capitol  to  the  gods,  who  had  raised  him  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  In  the  first  council  which  he 
held,  two  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  condemned  to 
death,  and  all  others  were  paraoned :  some  of  these  were 
indeed  afterwards  chosen  to  the  most  nonourable  and  lucra- 
tive offices.  ^^  The  senate  decreed  him  all  the  honours  which 
they  had  conferred  on  other  emperors ;  but  he  modestly  de- 
clined the  greater  part  of  them,  and  caused  a  decree  to  be 
EEissed  in  the  senate,  forbidding  an^  one  to  pay  him  divine 
onours,  or  style  him  a  god.  Havmg,  a  few  dap  after  he 
was  declared  emperor,  married  his  daughter  Antonio  to  Cn. 
Pom))eius,  he  would  not  suffer  the  people  to  make  any  public 
rejoicings  on  that  occasion,  nor  even  on  his  own  birth-day,  or 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire.  He  no 
sooner  began  to  exercise  the  authority  with  which  he  was 
vested  than  he  suppressed  the  law  of  majesty,  which,  under 
the  two  preceding  emperors  had  proved  fatal  to  Rome.  At 
the  same  time  he  called  home  all  tne  exiles,  eased  the  people 
of  the  tributes  with  which  Caius  had  loaded  them,  forbade 
such  as  had  any  relations  of  their  own,  however  distant*  to 
name  him  among  their  heirs ;  restored  th^  estates  which  had 
been  unjustly  seized  by  Tiberius  and  Gains,  to  the  owners  or 
their  heirs  ;  ordered  all  statues,  which  Caius  had  caused  to  be 
brought  to  Rome  from  Greece  and  other  countries,  to  be  carried 
back  and  restored  to  the  cities  whence  they  had  been  taken. 
With  these  and'  numerous  other  instances  of  his  clemen- 
cy, justice,  and  good  nature,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  upon  a  groundless  report  of  his  being 
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aaMwiaBted,  they  raited  dreadAil  dieturbancei  in  the  cUy^ 
cellinflf  the  soldien  tiaitoni,  the  senate  parricides,  and  loading 
With  horrible  curses  and  imprecations  all  whom  they  sus- 
pected to  have  been  any  way  accessary  to  his  death.  The 
tumult  continued  till  the  mn^pstratee  assured  the  people  from 
the  rostra  that  Claudius  was  only  gone  to  Ostia,  whence  he 
would  return  in  a  short  time. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of  a  well  edu- 
cated man  lees  capable  than  Claudius  to  hold  with  dignity 
and  hoQow  the  iron  sceptre  of  Borne.  No  prince  had  ever 
been  mere  onjustlv  and  cruelly  used  by  his  friends.  They 
treated  hkn,  from  his  in&ncy,  with  contempt,  and  left  him  to 
he  g*overned  by  servants  or  slaves,  either  with  kindness  or 
rigour,  ae  they  were  inclined.  His  presence  shed  a  gloom 
over  the  mimn  of  his  family,  not  excepting  his  mother,  the 
admired  and  ahnost  adored  Agrippina.  The  only  plausible 
reason  for  this  unnatural  treatment  seems  to  have  been  his 
total  want  of  the  femily  pride,  ambition,  and  violent  spirit  of 
revenge.  The  consequence  of  this  was  most  serious,  and 
the  source  of  all  his  future  helplessness  and  misery.  Ha 
lost  all  moral  courage,  and  became  the  servile  instrument  of 
any  one  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence.  In  intellec* 
tual  acquirements  be  unquestionably  was  superior  to  many 
priuces,  and  his  bodilv  frame  was  not  defective.  '^  Prom  hia 
childhood  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  sci- 
ences, and  frequently  gave  public  testimonies  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  them.  He  arrived  at  no  small  perfection  in  ora- 
tory ;  and  his  discourse  was  not  without  elegance,  when  it 
was  the  result  of  study.  He  was  well  skill^  in  the  Latia 
and  Greek  tongues,  wrote  several  books  and  added  three  let* 
ters  to  the  ancient  alphabet,  which,  however,  continued  in  use 
no  longer  than  his  reign.  Seneca  commends  his  works,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  an  encourager  of  learning.  He  was  tall 
and  well-shaped  ;  but  had  something  very  disagreeable  in 
his  mein,  something  very  unbecoming  in  his  action,  which, 
together  vrith  his  feeble  voice,  and  inarticulate  pronunciation,^ 
is  the  chief  subject  of  Seneca's  railleries.'*  His  extreme  dis- 
trust of  all  men,  and  feebleness  of  resolution,  totally  disqual- 
ified him  for  the  active  business  of  society.  At  the  very  time 
that  he  had  ample  proofs  of  being  universally  loved,  he  was 
every  moment  in  dread  of  hevas  murdered.  His  friends  could 
not  prevail  upon  him,  during  the  first  month  of  his  reign,  to 
appear  once  in  the  senate,  because  Cesar,  the  dictator,  had 
oeen  murdered  there.    He  caused  all  whom  he  admitted  ta 


ka0  pres^Bce  to  be  fint  carefully  searched,  le«t  they  should 
liave  some  weapon  concealed  under  their  garments.  It  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  to  excuse  womeoi 
aod  even  children  from  being  examined  jn  a  very  nidi  and 
unbecoming  manner.  At  public  efitertainments  he  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  his  guards,  whom  he  also  oblig<id  to 
aUend[  him  at  table,  distrusting  the  domestics  even  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  He  never  failed  to  visit  in  person  such  of 
the  senators  as  were  indisposed  ;  but  always  sent  his  guards 
before  to  search  every  corner  of  the  house.  These  unneces* 
sary  and  ridiculous  precautions  did  not  render  him  so  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  weakness  and 
want  of  judgment  which  he  betrayed  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  was  totally  unquaiified  for  that  office,  but, 
nevertheless,  could  not  be  prevented  from  hearing  and  deci- 
ding the  most  intricate  causes,  which  served  only  to  exnosa 
him  to  public  derision,  and  often  to  insults,  which  he  bor^ 
with  incredible  patience. 

This  weak  man,  invested  with  sovereign  authority  and  ab* 
solute  power,  was  a  proper  instrument  by  which  the  unprin* 
cipled,  ambitious,  and  selfish  might  advance  their  base  de* 
signs,  when  they  acquired  influence  over  him.  Acc4>rdingly, 
during  his  reign  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  he  was  preyed 
on  by  his  successive  wives  and  freedmen,  who  surrounded 
his  person,  and  he  was  at  last  the  victim  of  the  fears,  hatred, 
or  revenge  of  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  her  sex. 

Claudius  was  about  fifty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
altation to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  a.  d.  41.  He  had 
already  divorced  two  wives,  who  had  born  him  children ;  and 
his  present  wife  was  his  cousin,  named  Valeria  Messalina, 
who  governed  him  according  to  her  pleasure  ;  aided  by  sev- 
eral of  his  freedmen,  particularly  Narcissus,  Pallas,  Calixtuii 
Messalina,  and  her  successor  Agrippina,  she  administered  the 
whole  afiairsof  the  empire.  The  favourites  amassed  immense 
wealth  ;  each  was,  Pliny  says,  richer  than  Crassua 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Claudius  may  be  noticed  the  re- 
ward which  he  granted  king  Agrippa  for  his  important  ser- 
vices. He  add»i  to  his  dominions  Judea  and  Samaria ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  was  scarcely 
of  less  extent  than  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  grea^  ia 
the  days  of  his  greatest  prosperity  To  Herod,  the  brotheir 
of  Agrippa,  was  granted  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Mount  Libanus.  And,  to  augment  the  hooai^fir 
%fii  happiness  of  these  princes,  he  coostitntod  theia  sepajftff 
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of  Rome,  with  the  privilege  of  appearing  arrayed  in  the  pri» 
lorian  dress;  and  iasiied  edicts  in  favour  of  the  Jews  through 
out  the  whole  empire,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  Egypt  He  commanded  the  governor  to  put  them  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  immunities  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  the  princes  of  Egypt,  who  had  most  highly  esteemed  and 
exalted  them ;  and,  according  to  Josiephus,  he  enjoined  that 
the  Jews  in  every  other  part  of  the  empire  should,  like  those 
in  Egypt,  be  raised  to  the  enjoyment  of  ail  the  privileges 
which  were  granted  to  their  respective  fellow-citizens.  The 
copy  of  the  decree  sent  to  every  province  iherits  insertion,  it 
was  passed  a.  d.  42.  ^  Tiberius  Claudius  Cesar,  Augustus, 
Germanicus,  high  priest,  tribune  of  the  people,  chosen  consul 
the  second  time,  ordains  thus :— Upon  the  petition  of  kiag 
Agrippa  and  king  Herod,  who  are  persons  very  dear  to  moi 
tbat  I  would  grant  the  same  rights  and  privileges  should  be 
preserved  to  the  Jews  which  are  in  all  the  Roman  empire, 
which  I  have  granted  to  those  of  Alexandria,  I  very  willingly 
eomply  therewith ;  and  this  grant  I  make  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  petitioners,  but  as  judging  those  Jews  for  whom  I 
have  been  petitioned  worthy  of  such  a  favour,  on  account  of 
their  fidelity  and  friendship  to  the  Romans.  I  think  it  also 
very  just  that  no  Grecian  city  should  be  deprived  of  such 
rights  and  privileges,  since  they  were  preserved  ^o  them 
under  the  great  Augustus.  It  will  therefore  be  fit  to  permit 
the  Jews,  who  are  in  all  the  world  under  us,  to  keep  their 
ancient  customs  without  b^ing  hindered  so  to  do.  And  I  do 
charge  them  also  to  use  this  my  kindness  to  them  with  moder- 
ation, and  not  to  show  a  contempt  of  the  superstitious  obser- 
vances oi  other  nations,  but  to  keep  their  own  laws  only. 
And  I  will  that  this  decree  of  mine  be  engraven  on  tables  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  cities  and  colonies,  and  municipal 
places,  both  those  within  Italy  and  those  without  it,  both  kings 
and  governors,  by  the  means  of  the  ambassadors, and  to  have 
them  exposed  to  the  pubUc  for  Ml  thirty  days,  in  such  a 
^ace,  whence  it  may  plainly  be  read  from  the  ground." 
These  events,  we  donbt  not,  contributed  to  facilitate  the  la- 
bours of  the  primitive  Christiians,  because  they  continued  to 
be  viewed  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews  everywhere,  except  in  Judea. 
Hence  we  find  them  freely  admitted,  in  all  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Macedonia,  into  all  the  synagogues,  and  permitted  to 
teach  in  every  public  place  the  things  concerning  tbe  king- 
dom. But  the  result  of  Herod  Agrippa's  acquisition  of  Judea 
end  Samaria  was  disastrous  to  the  disciples  settled  in  these 
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coantries.  For  their  great  increase  and  proeperity  exceed* 
ingly  gn^ieved  the  Jewish  leaders,  whom  Agrippa  was,  from 
iotereet  and  inclination,  most  desirous  to  please. 

That  prince  remained  not  long  in  Rome  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Claudius  on  the  throne.  Having  returned  to  Judea, 
he  assumed  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  law  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Jews.  He  not  only  reverenced  the  worship  of  the 
temple,  hut  he  performed  the  remarkable  vow  of  a  Nazarile, 
and  adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  beautiful  buildinffs. 
He  proposed  to  render  it  impregnable,  by  surrounding  it  with 
a  strong  wall ;  and  only  deferred  completing  the  work,  on 
discovering  that  it  was  disapproved  by  the  Roman  goyemor 
of  Syria.  The  golden  chain  which  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor  Caius,  he  consecrated  as  a  grateful  monument  to 
Jehovan,  by  fixing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  temple. 
And  to  testify  his  great  zeal  for  the  law,  and  his  delight  to 
gratify  the  strongest  passions  of  the  Jews,  he  gave  orders  to 
seize  James  the  Less,  and  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded  as 
a  transgressor  of  the  institutes  of  Moses.  The  very  mode  of 
putting  the  just  man  to  death  was  adopted  from  the  RomanSi 
and  snowed  that  the  king's  veneration  for  Moses  was  more 
pretence  than  reality ;  and,  perhaps,  this  unjust  and  bloody 
act  was  performed  from  revenge  on  observing  the  sorpassinff 
excellence  of  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  and  the  esteem  in  which 
they  were  held,  which  at  once  exposed  and  condemned  his 
ostentatious  vanity  and  pride,  and  tended  to  withdraw  from 
him  the  popular  gaze  and  admiration.  Whatever  be  in 
this,  when  he  saw  that  his  injustice  and  barbarity  ministered 
pleasure  to  the  Jews,  and  gained  their  applause,  he  com- 
manded that  Peter  should  be  cast  into  prison.  He  would 
have  instantly  put  him  to  death,  had  it  not  been  the  season  of 
the  passover,  when  his  executioners  would  have,  by  the  deed, 
been  disqualified  from  keeping  the  festival.  A  miracle,  in  an- 
swer to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  saved  the  apostle  of  the 
Jews,  and  utterly,  confounded  his  powerful  persecutor  who  al- 
layed his  wrath  by  murdering  the  innocent  keepers  of  the  prison. 

Though  Herod  attempted,  by  puUing  to  death  the  guards 
of  Peter,  to  induce  the  Jews  to  think  that  he  had  no  belief 
that  the  apostle  was  delivered  bv  the  Divine  interposition,  yet  ' 
he  was  probably  convinced  by  it  of  the  folly  of  expecting  to 
acquire  lame  by  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  seek  it  oy  means  more  appropriate.  His  obstinate 
impenitence  and  daring  impiety,  however,  speedily  bron^ht 
.on  him  Um  9iyin«  vengeance ;  he  eagerly  sought  the  jiraist 
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of  men,  and  became  a  remarkable  monumeDt  of  the  juft  di» 
pleasure  of  Heairen. 

Humbled  and  mortified  in  Jerusalem,  he  descended  to  Ce- 
saria,  and  by  a  magnificent  display  of  his  princely  dignity, 
and  an  ostentatious  exhibition  of  his  wisdom  and  oratorial 
power,  he  have  occasion  to  the  people  to  admire  bis  greatnesB 
and  flatter  his  vanity,  by  adonng  him  as  if  the  Divinity  re- 
sided in  him.  A  pagan  king,  by  approving  such  conduct, 
might  plead  as  an  apology  the  example  of  those  of  his  rank, 
who  discovered  their  folly  by  accepting  religious  homage ; 
but  Agrippa  knew  that  the  people  reviled  the  Qod  of  heaven, 
and  actea  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  nation,  and  the 
example  of  the  kings  of  the  Jews.  His  sin  was  not  greater 
than  It  was  inexcusable  ;  and  it  became  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
to  inflict  on  him  signal  punishment,  by  immediate  death  in 
one  of  its  most  dreadful  forms.  Luke  gives  a  simple,  un- 
adorned, but  awfully  impressive  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Agrippa ;  and  his  record  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephua, 
when  he  says, — "Agrippa  had  reigned  three  3rear8  over  all 
Jndea,  he  came  to  the  city  Cesaria,  which  was  formerly  called 
Strato's  Tower  ;  and  there  he  exhibited  shows  in  h<»oar  of 
Cesar,  upon  his  being  informed  that  there  was  a  certain  lead- 
val  celebrated  to  make  vows  for  his  safety.  At  which  festi- 
val, a  great  multitude  was  gotten  together  of  the  principal 
persons,  and  such  as  were  of  dignity  through  his  province. 
On  the  second  day  of  which  show,  he  put  on  a  garment  made 
wholly  of  silver,  and  of  a  contexture  truly  wonderful,  and 
came  mto  the  theatre  early  in  the  morning :  at  which  time 
the  silver  of  his  garment  being  illuminated  by  the  fresh  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  mys  upon  it,  shone  out  after  a  surprising 
manner,  and  was  so  resplendent  as  to  spread  a  horror  over 
those  that  looked  intently  upon  him :  and  presently  his  flat- 
terers cried  out,  one  from  one  place  and  another  from  another, 
though  not  for  his  good, — ^that  he  was  a  god :  and  they  ad- 
ded,— '  Be  thou  merciful  to  us ;  for  although  we  have  nith- 
erto  reverenced  thee  only  as  a  man,  yet  shall  we  henceforth 
own  thee  as  superior  to  mortal  nature.'  Upon  this  the  king 
did  never  rebuke  them,  nor  reject  their  impious  flattery.  But, 
as  he  presently  afterwards  looked  up,  he  saw  an  owl  sitting 
on  a  certain  rope  over  his  head,  and  immediately  understood 
that  this  bird  was  the  messenger  of  ill  tidings,  as  it  had  once 
been  the  messenger  of  good  tidings  to  him ;  and  fell  into  the 
deepest  sorrow.  A  severe  pain  also  arose  in  his  belly,  and 
began  in  a  most  violent  manner.     He  therefore  looked  upon 
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his  frwDclA,  and  said :  <  I,  whom  you  call  a  god,  am  com- 
Bwcied  presently  to  depart  this  liie ;  while  Providence  tbua 
reproves  the  lying  words  you  just  now  said  to  me ;  and  I,  who 
^MTos  by  you  called  immortal,  hm  immediately  to  be  hurried 
away  by  death.  But  I  am  bound  to  accept  of  what  Provi- 
ilenee  allots,  as  it  pleases  God ;  for  we  have  by  no  means 
Uved  ill,  but  in  a  splendid  and  happy  manner.'  When  he 
oaid  this,  his  pain  became  violent  Accordingly  he  was  car- 
ried into  the  palace;  and  the  rumour  went  abroad  every* 
where,  that  he  would  certainly  die  in  a  little  time.  But  the 
multitude  presently  sat  in  sackcloth,  with  their  wives  and 
ehildren,  after  the  law  of  their  country,  and  besought  God 
Ibr  the  king's  recovery.  All  places  were  also  full  of  mourn- 
mg  and  lamentation.  Now  he  rested  in  a  high  chamber,  and 
as  he  saw  them  below  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
coold  not  himself  forbear  weeping.  And  when  he  had  been 
quite  worn  out  by  the  pain  in  his  belly  for  five  days,  he  de- 
parted this  life,  being  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age." 

Luke  emplmtically  remarks  of  Herod  Agrippa,  <'  he  was 
eaten  up  of  worms ;  but  the  word  of  God  grew  and  multi* 
plied."  The  success  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  gospel  in 
Judea,  the  most  demoralized  of  all  countries,  was  as  wonder* 
fill  as  if  a  handi'ul  of  corn  sown  on  the  top  of  Libanus,  had 
become  so  productive,  and  endowed  with  such  power,  as  to 
disperse  itsdf  over  all  countries,  and  yield  a  produce  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  whole  race  of  man.  The  vitality  and  . 
divine  excellence  of  the  word  of  God  became  the  more  con- 
spicuous from  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  Jews 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agrippa. 

That  monarch  leA  a  son  of  the  same  name,  and  >  three 
daughters,  Bernice  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of 
Chaieis,  Mariamne  and  Drusilla,  the  former  betrothed  to  Ju- 
lius Archelaus  and  the  latter  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antioehus, 
king  of  Gomagene,  the  northern  region  of  Syria,  of  which 
Semosata  was  the  metropolis,  situated  on  the  Euphrates. 
Herod,  Agrippa's  son,  was  educated  in  Rome,  and  being  only 
about  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease, 
was  considered  too  young  to  succeed  him.  On  this  account 
the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  the  heir,  was  constituted  a 
Boman  province,  and  the  government  was  committed  to  Pa- 
xils. Under  his  administration  visibly  commenced  the  fefi'fu 
judgments  of  God  on  the  apostate  Jews,  predicted  by  the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ 

When  Caspius  Fadus  arrived  in  Judea,  the  inhabitants 
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were  subjected  to  variouB  calamities.  Travelling  was  daif 
gerous,  and  property  everywhere  insecure,  from  the  numer 
ous  and  powerful  bands  of  robbers  who  traversed  the  land  ; 
and  a  species  of  civil  war  prevailed  between  the  Jews  of  Pe» 
rea  and  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  in  Gilead.  Fadus  yA'BM 
successful  in  restoring  peace  to  Judea  ;  but  it  was  transitory. 
The  proud  race  of  Abraham  had  rejected  Jesus  Christ,  notr 
withstanding  the  irrefragable  evidence  which  was  given  tbem 
that  he  was  their  promised  Messiah,  whose  presence  they 
and  their  fathers  had  for  ages  evidently  desired.  Having  de* 
spised  the  truth,  and  persecuted  to  death  its  advocates,  they 
seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of  discerning  between  right  and 
wrong.  Hence,  any  man  who  appeared  zealous  for  their 
traditions  and  prejudices  found  it  easy  to  persuade  them  tft 
admit  his  claims  to  be  the  Messiah,  without  the  least  plausible 
proof  of  their  validity.  A  remarkable  illustration  and  con- 
firmation  of  this  view  of  the  Jews  we  have  in  the  second  or 
third  impostor  of  the  name  of  Theudas  or  Judas.  The  first  ^ 
and  second  were  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Fadus^  ' 
as  is  evident  from  Acts  v.  36,  37.  The  third  Josephus  calls 
a  magician,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prophet  A  great  multi' 
tude  believed  him  when  he  promised  to  divide  the  river  Jor- 
dan. The  historian,  indeed,  says  that  a  great  part  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Judea,  in  obedience  to  his  word,  followed  him, 
carrying  their  movable  property  with  them.  Their  number 
alarmed  the  procurator,  who  immediately  sent  against  them  a 
company  of  cavalry,  who  suddenly  attacked  them,  killed 
many,  and  took  not  a  few  of  them  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  the  leader,  who  was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  beheaded. 
About  the  same  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  were 
aggravated  for  two  or  three  years  by  a  dreadful  famine, 
which  had  been  predicted  a  short  time  before  by  a  Christian 
prophet  toamed  Agabus.  The  feelings  awakened  in  the 
Christians  at  Antioch  by  the  announcement  of  Agabus  beau- 
tifully and  forcibly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They 
knew  that  their  brethren  in  Judea  were  ill>prepared  forasea-^ 
son  of  want*  for  besides  the  miseries  which  they  endured  m 
common  witti  their  countrymen,  from  national  commotions, 
they  had  suffered  the  loss  of  their  property  for  Christ's  sake. 
Their  persecutors  had  either  seized  or  destroyed  the  greater 
part ;  anu  many  of  the  Christians  had  sold  their  possessions 
and  cast  the  price  into  the  treasury  or  fund  destined  to  supply 
the  wanti  of  tbtir  brethren  who  wars  poor,  or  had  wiUingly 
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fenbuneed  the  means  of  gettmg  rich,  and  derbted  themaelvM 
to  go  as  missionaries,  preaching  to  all  the  gospel  freely. 

This  mode  of  raising  a  fund  for  the  comfort  of  the  church 
and  the  advancement  of  the  new  and  heavenly  empire,  was 
die  suggestion  of  Christian  wisdom  and  benevolence ;  but  it 
was  not  imposed  on  individuals  as  a  burden  which  Christians 
were  indispensably  called  to  bear.  Considering  the  predic- 
tion of  Christ  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  Judea  over  to  the  Gentiles,  wisdom  dictated  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  that  it  was  prudent  to  turn  their  property 
V  into  money  as  early  as  possible,  and  benevolence  moved  them 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  kingdom  of  their  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  fiut  this  appropriation  was  a  voluntary  act,  as 
we  learn  from  Peter's  aadress  to  Ananias,  who  dissunukted 
in  the  disposal  of  his  property  :  ^<  While  it  remained,  was  it 
not  thine  own?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own 
power  ?"  Neither  the  Lord  nor  his  apostles  ever  proposed, 
as  a  general  test  of  unfeigned  belief  of  the  gospel,  that  Chris- 
tians should  dispose  of  all  their  property  for  the  advancement 
of  Christianity.  The  test  given  was,  that  every  Christian 
should  chiefly  seek  the  glory  and  extension  and  triumph  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  do  his  utmost  by  word  and  deed  to  at- 
tain this  end  ;  and  nothing  distinfi^uished  the  disciples  of 
Christ  and  his  first  ministers  from  ail  other  communities  more 
than  their  love  to  one  another,  and  compassion  and  kindness 
towards  all  men,  expressed  b^  liberal  distribution  of  whatever 
they  possessed  for  the  supplying  of  the  vmnts  of  one  another 
and  of  all  men.  In  this  they  had  no  example  to  imitate 
among  the  nations.  The  laws  of  no  country,  except  those 
delivered  by  Moses,  made  provision  for  the  destitute  and  af- 
flicted ;  ana  the  Jews  were  the  only  ancient  people  who, 
wherever  they  went,  remembered  the  poor  of  their  own  land, 
and  collected  money  to  send  to  Jerusalem.  The  money,  how- 
ever, was  generally  considered  an  offering  to  the  temple,  and 
was  consequently,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  treated  as  the 
property  of  the  priests,  rather  than  a  gift  to  the  destitute.  The 
contributions  of  the  first  Christians  were  not  received  by  the 
ministers  who  were  wholly  consecrated  to  spiritual  services, 
but  intrusted  to  a  class  of  what  we  may  call  laymen,  denom- 
inated deacons  or  servants,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  money  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  distribute  im 
partially  as  every  man  had  need.  These  servants  were  s» 
beted  tor  their  special  service  on  account  of  their  known 
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fidtUqr  to  Christ,  ferveo   seal  for  his  honour  and  IdngdoH^ 

and  duioterested  love  for  all  his  followers. 

The  prophet  Agubus  had  no  sooner  announced  to  the 
great  multitude  of  Syrian  Christians  that  Judea  was  to  be  v'» 
ked  by  famine,  than  they  raised  a  fund  to  be  forwarded  to 
their  poor  brethren  in  tbat  country.  From  the  fourth  to  ths 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Jews,  in  their  own 
land,  endured  extreme  want.  Josephus  distinctly  refers  to  it, 
for  it  was  during  the  administration  of  Fadus,  who  retained 
not  the  office  of  procurator  long,  or  of  his  ftuccessor  Tibe- 
rius Alexander,  son  of  the  chief  of  the  Jews  la  Egypt,  but 
an  apostate  from  the  religion  of  his  facne%,  that  Helena, 
queen  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  visited  Jerusalem, 
after  she  had  resigned  the  kingdom  to  heir  »on  Izates,  a  mora 
sealous  Jewish  proselyte  than  even  she  wu».  She  was  deeply 
affected  on  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  thousands 
of  whom  died  from  want  To  relieve  t^bm,  she  imported  a 
large  quantity  of  corn  from  Egypt,  and  a  cargo  oC  figs  frooa 
Cyprus.  "  And  when  her  son  was  informed  of  this  fiimine, 
he  sent  great  sums  of  money  to  the  principal  men  in  Jerusa* 
lem."  That  fraternal  love  and  liberality  for  the  sake  cf 
Christ  were  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the  first 
generations  ot  christians  is  manifest  from  the  New  Testament, 
and  is  attested  by  the  common  historians  of  their  age.  Nor 
Indeed  could  we  otherwise  account  for  the  rapid  spread  of 
Cbristiantty ;  for  how  could  the  gospel  have  been  propagated 
widely  without  innumerable  preachers,  and  how  could  they 
have  travelled  into  all  countries  and  freely  preached  to  all, 
had  not  the  rich  abundantly  contributed  to  their  support,  and 
all  the  brethren,  according  to  their  ability,  ministered  to  their 
aid  ?  Other  pecuniary  aid  their  Master  did  not  call  them  to 
expect,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  natural  or  desirable  that  Chris^ 
tian  ministers  should  have  been  supported  by  any  persons 
who  refused  subjection  to  the  government  of  their  supreme 
Lord  and  Master.  He  desires  not  the  services  of  any  who 
despise  his  authority,  and  have  no  solicitude  to  obtain  his  fa- 
vour, or  respect  his  laws.  Could  the  gifts  of  such  persons 
bring  honour  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

The  most  intelligent  enemies  of  Christianity  ascribed  its 
triumphs  over  idolatry  chiefly  to  the  universal  benevolence 
which  characterised  its  enlightened  and  sincere  advocates  and 
ibllowers.  Hence  Julian,  the  philosophic  emperor  and  de^ 
vout  worshipper  of  idols,  called  on  all  who,  like  him,  desired 
the  re-establishment  of  idolatry  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
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fonrtH  century,  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  Christians  in  so- 
ciety, by  showing  sympathy  for  the  afflicted,  and  exercising 
liberality  to  the  poor.  Unless  the  priests  of  idols  folio wea 
this  counsel  of  his,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  hope  in  the 
nughty  enterprise  which  he  entered  on, — the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  re -animating  with  his  original 
vigour  the  fourth  beast,  which  had  crushed  to  death  his  pre- 
decessors. And  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  testifies  that  the 
manifestation  by  Christians  of  mutual  love  wiU  convince  al 
other  men  that  he  alone  is  the  Saviour,  whom  God  ordainea 
and  promised  by  all  the  holy  prophets  to  restore  the  human 
race  from  moral  degradation  and  misery.  This  is  obviously 
implied  in  his  prayer  recorded  in  John  xvii.  21. 

Though  the  Christians  in  Judea  were  assisted  by  their 
brethren  in  Syria  during  the  famine,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  them  would,  every  passing  year,  emigrate  to  foreign 
lands ;  for  their  countrymen,  who  persevered  in  the  rejection 
of  the  gospel,  continued  to  become  more  and  more  deprayed, 
till  they  neither  feared  God  nor  re^rded  man. 

Abciut  the  eighth  year  of  Claudius,  he  appointed  Afirinpa, 
only  son  of  his  friend  Herod  Agrippa,  to  the  throne  of  Cnal. 
cis,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod  ;  and  Yentidius 
Comanus  to  the  office  of  procurator  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju« 
dea.  The  former  event  was  favourable  to  the  Jewish  nation, 
&r  Agrippa  stood  hiffh  in  the  esteem  of  Claudius.  Of  this, 
indeed,  tne  gift  of  Chalcis  was  a  strong  proof,  for  it  properly 
belonged  to  the  son  of  the  late  king  Herod.  Agrippa  had 
shown  himself  the  ardent  friend  of  the  Jews  on  all  occa* 
sions.  One  instance  is  particularly  noticed  by  Josephus. 
Cassius  Longinus.  governor  of  Syria,  demanded  the  Jews  to 
deposit  the  sacrea  vests  of  the  high-priest  in  the  fortress 
named  Antonia,  where  they  had  been  kept  some  time,  to  the 
great  grief  of  the  Jewish  people.  Vitellius  had  gratified  them 
much  by  intrusting  the  vestments  to  the  care  of  the  priests. 
They  declined  to  obey  Lonsfinus,  and  pacified  him  by  giving 
him  for  hostages  the  sons  of  their  chief  men,  till  they  should 
receive  an  answer  to  the  petition  which  they  proposed  to  send 
to  Cesar.  That  petition  was  strongly  enforced  by  Ac^rippa, 
to  whom  the  emperor  granted  the  request,  so  that  the  Jewish 
nation  escaped  the  attack  of  the  Roman  army,  with  which 
they  had  been  threatened  by  the  governor  of  Syria.  Agrip- 
pa succeeded  his  uncle  not  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis, 
but  also  to  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  of  Jeruiilem, 
and  (^  the  treasury,  with  authority  to  choose  the  bigh-priesf* 
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Probably,  among  the  last  acts  of  Claudius  Cesar,  was  his 
altation  of  Agrippa  to  a  much  larger  kingdom  than  Chalcis, 
and  one  which  enabled  him  to  promote  more  efieciually  the 
interests  of  the  Jews  ;  for  it  comprised  Batanea,  Trachonitis, 
Gaulonitis,  and  Abilene.  This  accounts  for  the  conspicuous 
part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea,  of  which 
we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  his  being  chosen  to  jud^e 
Paul  when  he  was  accused  by  the  Jews  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Roman  procurator,  Festus. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  in  Judea,  however,  had  not  the  wis- 
dom to  improve  the  advantages  which  they  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  exaltation  of  their  friend  Agrippa.     The  event 
seems  to  have  so  elated  them,  that  they  became  impatient  un- 
der the  insults  of  the  Romans,  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  rashly  plunged  themselves  into  great  distress.     Had  they 
wisely  reflected  on  their  dependent  condition,  they  would  not 
doubtless,  on  very  slight  provocation,  have  braved  the  power 
and  revenge  of  their  Roman  rulers.     This,  however,  they 
frequently  did,  especially  when  they  had  reason  to  flatter 
themselves  that  they  were  sure  of  the  imperial  protection. 
The  perversion  of  their  judgment,  and  the  haughtiness  of 
their  spirit  were  productive  of  incalculable  evil  during  the 
short  administration  of  Cumanus,  the  successor  of  Longiaus. 
The  vastness  of  the  multitude,  amounting  sometimes  to  more 
than  a  million,  who  assembled  in  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  great 
festivals,  suggested  to  the  Roman  procurator  the  expediency 
of  placing  a  guard  of  his  soldiers  before  the  gates  of  the  tem- 
ple, to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  city.     One  of  these  profane 
soldiers  shocked  the  devout  worshippers  by  exposing  nis  na* 
kedness.     This  they  regarded  as  an  indignity,  not  to  them 
only,  but  to  the  God  whom  they  adored.     They  became  in- 
furiated, and  some  of  them  went  to  the  procurator  and  inso- 
lently reproached  him  with  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
pour  contempt  on  them  and  their  worship.     In  vain  did  he 
attempt,  by  reasoning,  to  appease  their  anger  or  subdue  their 
fury.     To  prevent,  if  possible,  a  popular  tumult,  he  sum- 
moned his  army  to  assemble  in  Antonia,  the  fortress  which 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  temple.     The  appearance  of 
the  army  terrified  the  multitude ;  a  panic  seized  them,  and 
imagining  that  the  soldiers  would  immediately  fall  on  them| 
thev  fled.     The  passages  were  narrow,  the  crowd  preased  on, 
and  crushed  to  death  not  less  than  twenty  thousand,  accordr 
ing  A  the  extant  copies  of  Josephus ;  but  in  those  used  bv 
Eutabiitf  and  Jerome,  the  numb^  killed  was  thirty  thousand 
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This  calamity  was  followed  by  another  equally  illastrative 
of  the  impetuous  passions  of  the  Jews.  The  Galileans  who 
kept  the  national  festivals  usually  travelled  through  Samaria 
to  Jerusalem.  A  company  of  them  were  attack«l,  insulted, 
and  many  of  them  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Oinea.  The  chief  men  of  Galilee  appealed  to  Cumanus  for 
redress.  He  refused  to  hear  them,  being  bribed  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. A  number  of  Galileans  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
their  enemies.  Conducted  by  Eleazar,  a  famous  chief  of  a 
banffitti,  they  plundered  many  villages  of  Samaiia.  Cuma- 
nus sent  an  army  against  these  lawless  men.  killed  a  number 
of  them,  and  made  many  prisoners.  These  prisoners  were  af- 
terwards most  unjustly  put  to  death  by  Quadratus,  governor  of 
Syria,  even  after  he  had,  on  an  appeal  to  him  by  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  left  the  afllair  to  be  judged  by  the  emperor. 
He  ordered  Cumanus  and  one  of  his  chief  oHicers,  Celer,  to 
proceed  to  Rome,  and  he  sent  thither  in  chains  a  few  of  the 
pVincipal  persons  who  accused  them.  Agrippa  was  present 
at  the  trial  in  Rome,  and  to  him  the  Jews  believed  they  were 
indebted  for  the  decision  passed  in  their  favour.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Samaritans  and  the  Roman  officers  were  con- 
demned ;  three  of  the  chief  men  of  Samaria  weie  sentenced 
to  die  ;  Cumanus  was  banished,  and  Celer  was  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  dragged  through  the  city,  and  put  to  death. 
This  remarkable  decision  strongly  indicates  the  disposition  of 
the  imperial  court  to  protect  the  Jews;  and  it  must  have  had 
a  salutary  tendency  on  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church, 
which  in  the  first  age  consisted  chiefly  of  believing  Jews. 
They  could  everywhere  claim  the  right  conferred  on  their  na* 
tion,  by  which  they  had  liberty  to  confess  their  religious  senti- 
ments and  observe  their  religious  rites.  Nor  would  the  Roman 
governors  be  indisposed  to  protect  them  against  the  hatre4 
and  malice  of  their  unbelieving  countrymen,  as  well  as  from 
the  persecution  of  the  votaries  of  the  idolaters.  The  Ro- 
mans tolerated  all  religions,  and  the  educated  among  them  in 
general  regarded  all  with  equal  indiflerence  or  contempt. 
Christians  were  "not  recognised  by  law  as  followers  of  a  new 
religion  till  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  nor  was  there  any 
edict  proclaimed  against  them.  During  the  preceding  fifty 
years,  the  Jewish  religion  had  made  great  progress  m  the 
empire.  Many  Greeks  and  Romans,  including  some  of  rank, 
haa  become  proselytes.  Rome  was  filled  with  them;  and 
that  they  were  numerous  in  other  great  cities  is  plain  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Converts  to  Christ  would  not  h% 
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asBpoMd  to  more  odiam  than  Jewish  proeelytet,  wiiile  Cliri» 
tiaos  were  uaiversally  regarded  merely  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  the  whole  empire  was  opened  to  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  most  diligently  did  they  ubour  to  advance  his  kingdom. 
They  suffered  in  travelling,  and  much  more  from  the  sudden 
impulse  of  the  jealousy,  indignation,  and  revenge  of  those 
deeply  interested  in  the  support  of  the  synaffogues   of  the 
Jews  and  the  temples  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  whue  protected  to 
a  considerable  degree  by  law,  they  trioniphantly  preached 
the  gospel  throughout  the  whole  empire.     The  most  ahU  and 
sealotts  minister  of  Christ  was  a  Roman  citizen  as  irell  as 
Jew ;  and  consequently  could  in  every  place,  when  expedi- 
ent, as  we  find  he  did,  claim  the  protection  of  law :   and  by 
him,  aided  by  a  number  of  persons  less  gifted,  the  gospel  of 
Christ  was,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  successfully  pub- 
Ibhed  throughout  all  the  most  civilized  and  richest  provinces 
of  the  empire.     It  was  at  least  not  four  years  later   when 
Paul  informs  the  Romans  of  the  fact,  the  truth  of  which 
they  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge,  that  he  had  ministered 
in  all  those  countries  of  the  empire  lying  eastward  of  Rome, 
from  lUyricum,  the  first  region  beyond  Italy  which  Rome 
subdued,  to  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Judea,  which  of  all 
kingdoms  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  the  last  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  we  know  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  Paul  in  all  places,  so  that  multi- 
tudes turned  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God ; 
Rom.  XV.  17 — ^27. 

Though  he  and  his  associates  were  regarded  with  aversion, 
or  scorn  and  contempt,  by  those  accounted  the  most  devout 
and  the  wise  and  powerful  in  every  nation,  yet  they  proceeded 
on  their  mission,  accompanied  with  the  most  illustrious  tokens 
of  moral  conquerors, — the  most  marvellous  phenomenon  the 
human  race  ever  beheld.     Not  less  beautiful  than  brief  and 
emphatical  is  this  sentiment  expressed  by  Paul:   *<Now 
thanks  be  unto  God  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 
Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by 
us  in  every  place,"  2  Cor.  ii.  14.     To  the  s&rae  purpose,  ad- 
dressing the  Colossians,  he  says :  "  We  give  thanks  to  God 
and  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for 
you,  since  we  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the 
love  which  you  have  to  all  the  saints ;  for  the  hope  which  is 
laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  heard  before  in  the 
word  of  the  truth  of  the  ffosjiel ;  which  is  come  unto  you,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  world ;  and  bringeth  forth  fruit,  as  it  doth  also 


in  youy  sine*  the  day  ye  heard  of  %  and  knew  the  grace  at 
Grod  ia  truth,"  CoL  i.  3—6.     The  world  spoken  of  id  this 
paeaage,  according  to  the  most  limited  interpretation,  critics 
agree,  must  denote  all  the  countries  constituting  the  Fourth 
or   Roman  empire ;  and  the  probability  is  strong  that  the 
apostle  Paul  had,  in  the  course  of  less  than  twenty  year^ 
ministered  in  all  of  them  which  were  not  situated  westward 
of  Rome.     He  perhaps  spent  nearly  the  first  thVee  years  after 
his  conversion  in  Arabia ;  and  Syria  enjoyed  next  for  a  lone 
time  his  ministry.     He  afterwards  successively  prockimea 
the  gospel  in  the  vast  regions  of  Asia-Minor,  Ghreece,  Mace- 
donia, and  lUyricum.    Ephesus  was  the  centre  of  his  labours 
for  about  three  years,  and  Corinth,  two.     His  generous  prin- 
ciples were  not  acceptable  to  many  Christians  of  Jewish  des» 
cent,  and  by  consequence  the  greater  number  of  those  belong- 
ing tp  other  nations  may  be  considered  to  have  been  con  vertra 
by  him,  or  ministers  who  travelled  with  him,  preaching  the 
gospel  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  hear  them.     When  he  had 
the  felici^Y  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Christ  in  all  the  abova 
mentioned  nations,  he  resolved  to  commence  a  mission  to 
Rome  and  the  regions  of  the  western  division  of  the  empire. 
P^eviou^y  to  this,  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  to  deliver  np 
the  fund  which  he  had  raised  among  the  churches,  which  he 
had  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  in  Judea, 
Acts  xxiv.  17.     Happily  for  the  world,  his  arrival  in  Jerusa-^ 
lem  terminated  for  more  than  four  years  his  missionary  lap 
hours ;  and  afibrded  him  time  to  commit  to  writing  many 
Epistles,  which  have  instructed,  and  will  continue,  till  the 
consummation  of  all  things,  infallibly  to  instruct  the  human 
race,  and  guide  all  who  receive  them  as  the  truth  of  Qod  to 
peace,  purity,  and  eternal  blessedness^ 

The  Jews  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  not  long  before  PsnPs 
ascent  to  Jerusalem,  received  strong  testimony  of  the  favour 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  the  severe  punisnment  inflicted 
.  on  their  mconsiderate  and  oppressive  procurator  Cumanus. 
This  was  calculated  to  excite  hopes  that  his  successor  Felix 
would  the  more  readily  listen  to  their  accusation  against 
PauL  On  the  aposde's  appearing  in  the  temple,  they  raised 
a  tumult,  and  would  have  at  once  murdered  him,  had  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Roman  band  who  guarded  the  city,  not  resoued 
him  out  of  their  hands.  This  noble  soldier  discovered  sacred 
regard  for  justice,  and  would  doubtless  have  gladly  liberated 
Paul ;  but  the  violence  of  the  Jews,  and  the  singularity  of 
their  loud  accusatioDS  against  him,  compelled  him,  apparently 
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na  nra^h  from  r^[ard  to  Paul's  safety  as  from  dread  of  being 
himself  charged  with  neglect  of  the  honour  of  the  emperor, 
to  send  him  to  Cesarea,  that  Felix  might  investigate  the  case. 
This  Roman  procurator  was  more  destitute  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, selfish,  and  reckless  than  any  one  that  had  hitoeito 
governed  the  Jews.     Passion  or  expedience,  rather  than  law 
or  jiBtice,  regulated  his  conduct     He  governed   without 
much  dread  of  heing  called  to  account  hy  the  Roman  court  ; 
for,  beinfi^  the  brother  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  emperor's  freed- 
men,  and  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  he  trusted  to  his  brother 
for  protection  against  any  charts  which  might  be  brought 
against  him,  on  account  of  the  mjustice,  cruelty,  and  oppres- 
sion of  his  government     Nor  in  this  was  he  disappointed, 
for  when  he  was,  after  four  years,  accused  by  the  Jews  before 
Nero,  he  escaped  punishment  in  consequence  of  the  influence 
which  Pallas  retamed  at  court  in  the  first  period  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign.     The  Jewish  nation  was  almost  entirely  disor- 
ganized at  the  time  when  Felix  entered  on  his  omce  of 
procurator.     Numerous  banditti  traversed  the  country,  and 
robbery,  plunder,  and  murders  were  everywhere  common. 
An  a^ciation  of  assassins  existed,  named  Sicarii,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  patriotism  and  zeal  for  religion,  justified  the 
assassination  of  all  whom  they  chose  to  reckon  enemies  of 
their  nation  or  religion.     Such  were  the  persons  who  pledged 
themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  kill  Paul.     No  man  of  au- 
tUority  or  respectability  was  safe  from  their  murderous  pur- 
poses, secret  conspiracies,  and  desperate  deeds.     The  igno- 
rant, superstitious,  and  inconsiderate,  were  deluded  by  many 
pretended  prophets,  several  of  whom  avowed  themselves  to 
be  the  promised  Messiah.     Of  these  the  most  powerful  was 
an  Egyptian  Jew,  who  gathered  around  him  about  thirty 
thousana  men.     He  seems  to  have  announced  that  he  was 
appointed  to  accomplish  the  remarkable  prophecy  recorded 
in  Zech.  xiv.     He  summoned  the  blinded  multitude  to  meet 
him  on  mount  Olivet,  when,  at  his  command,  they  should  be-  • 
hold  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  fall  down,  that  they  might  take 
possession  of  it,  and  give  laws  to  the  world.     Felix  ruled 
with  an  iron  rod ;  and  succeeded  in  the  suppression  of  turbu- 
lence, and  the  partial  restoration  of  order ;  but  not  before 
many  thousands  of  the  Jews  were  killed.     Cesarea  seems, 
however  to  have  been  the  principal  scene  of  blood,  in  the 
time  of  Felix.     The  citizens  included  many  wealthy  Jews; 
but  the  majority  were  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Romana    The 
former  claimed  the  right  to  rule,  because  their  king,  Herod 
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tbe  Great,  had  bnih  the  city ;  but  the  Syrians  inaiflted  that 

^ey  had  stronger  claims  to  the  government  of  the  city,  for 
their  ancestors  had  possessed  it  long  before  the  Jews,  under 
the  name  of  Strato's  Tower.  This  absurd  dispute  produced 
anarchy,  strife,  and  fighting.  Felix  interposed  to  restore 
peace ;  and  his  soldiers  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death, 
made  many  more  prisoners,  and  plundered  the  houses  of  a 
Bumber  of  the  richest  citizens. 

This  Roman  ruler  had  opportunity  of  knowing  well  the 
laws  of  the  Jews ;  for  he  had  by  marriage  connected  himself 
'wkh  the  best  educated  family.  Herod  Agrippa's  daughters 
possessed  the  talents  of  their  family,  but  excelled  not  their  an- 
cestors in  moral  excellence.  Bern  ice,  repeatedly  married, 
was  considered  restless,  except  when  living  with  her  brother 
Agrippa  in  incest  Drusilla  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
Her  family  always  professed  veneration  for  the  law ;  and  she 
was  not  given  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus, 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  in  consequence  of  his  declining 
to  be  circumcised.  Her  brother  gave  her  to  Azizus,  king  of 
Amesa ;  but  she  deserted  him  and  married  Felix.  That  Ro- 
man, perhaps,  spoke  respectfully  of  Moses'  law.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  he  preferred  the  gratification  of  his  evil  de- 
sires. Accordingly,  the  reigning  high-priest  was  murdered 
at  the  instigation  oi  Felix,  because  of  his  daring  to  reprove 
him  for  his  many  lawless  actions.  No  judge  was  ever  more 
partial  in  judgment  than  this  ruler ;  and  his  treatment  of 
Paul  corresponded  with  his  general  conduct,  when,  although 
coDvinced  of  his  innocence,  he  kept  him  in  prison  two  years, 
in  expectation  that  the  apostle  or  his  friends  would  purchase 
his  freedom.  And  when  he  was  disappointed  in  this,  he  lefl 
him  in  chains  to  please  the  Jews,  for  he  knew  the  enmity 
and  malice  which  they  cherished  against  the  apostle  of  the 
Grentiles,  and  hoped,  doubtless,  by  persecuting  him,  to  ap- 
pease their  wrath  against  himself. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  uniform  kind- 
ness of  Claudius  to  the  Jews,  he,  on  one  occasion,  banished 
them  all  from  Rome.  The  cause  assigned  is,  that  they  were 
accused  of  frequently  raising  tumults.  The  time  that  they 
were  thus  disgraced  was  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
abl^  and  unalterable  friend  Herod  Agrippa,  and  before  his 
son  was  honoured  with  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
emperor.  An  anecdote  recorded  in  Acts  xviii  2.  seems  to 
imply  that  the  adoption  of  Christianity  was  not  regarded  by 
the  Bomaos  a  renunciation  of  Jqdaism,  for  the  ^wish  be- 
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we  may  certainly  conclude  that  they  participated  also  io  their 

Erosperity,  so  far  as  that  depended  on  the  protection  of  the 
iws  of  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

That  emperor  was  personally,  periiaps,  one  of  the  feebkst 
that  occupied  the  throne  of  Cesar.  Nevertheless,  Rome  not 
only  maintained  its  sovereignty,  hut  also  extended  its  domin- 
ions, while  he  held  the  sceptre.  This,  we  conceive,  is  a  re- 
markahle  proof  of  the  wise,  and  almighty  superintendence  of 
Him  who  rules  supreme  over  all  the  earth ;  for  it  afibrded 
ample  opportunity  to  the  ministry  of  Christ  to  disseminate 
widely  the  knowledge  of  his  name,  and  establish  and  eolarge 
his  empire.  The  very  weakness  or  this  emperor  permitted 
Christians  to  proceed,  without  much  opposition,  compared  to 
that  which  their  successors  had  to  encounter,  in  their  labours 
to  convert  the  nations.  His  court  was  a  scene  of  moat  atrtr 
cious  wickedness  and  moral  confusion ;  and  the  chief  adnaia- 
istrators  of  the  government  inflicted  incalculable  misery  on 
the  Romans.  They  were,  however,  so  completely  occupied 
with  their  own  affairs,  and  even  so  destitute  of  reverence  for 
religion  in  any  form,  that  they  regarded  with  indifllerence  the 
advancement  of  an  empire  that  had  no  threatening  aspect,  in 
relation  to  the  objects  which  they  esteemed  woruiy  of  their 
pursuit 

Claudius  was  inclined  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  allhisaub 
jects ;  and  he  enacted  many  laws,  and  performed  many  deeds 
calculated  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  the  dominion  was 
;  enlarged  somewhat  in  his  reign.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Afri- 
can kingdom  of  Mauritania  attempted  to  expel  the  Romans 
in  revenue  for  the  death  of  their  king,  whom  Caligula  had 
employed  some  one  to  assassinate.  The  Roman  troops,  alter 
Tepeated  victories,  reduced  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  divided 
into  two  provinces  of  the  empire. 

Aulus  Plautius  landed  in  Britain  an  army  of  fifly  thousand 
men ;  the  second  officer  of  this  army  was  the  celebrated  Ves- 
pasian. The  natives  were  thrice  defeated ;  but  still  were  so 
formidable  that  the  emperor  conducted  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  his  army,  which  subdued  the  southern  division  of  the 
island,  over  which  the  Roman  general  Plautius  was  appointed 
governor,  with  Vespasian  for  his  lieutenant  Ostori'is  Sca- 
pula succeeded  Plautius  in  the  government,  extended  a  chain 
of  forts  along  the  Wear  and  Severn,  and  made  the  Roman 
power  to  be  acknowledged  as  fax  north  as  the  Tyne ;  but  the 
fitt^ti^  he  endured  in  his  battles  with  the  able  Bfiton  Canic- 
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tedm,  #1ioin  be  made  prlscmei^  nhtixm&i  lair  strongdi,  «id 
lie  died  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 

The  Germans  about  the  same  time  were  divided  ]  some  of 
ibem  sought  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  others  raised  armies 
X)  oppose  her.  The  Roman  arms  were  triumphant,  and  had 
Jie  emperor  not  dreaded  the  power  of  his  generals  more  than 
Jiat  of  the  enemy,  his  dominion  would  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ended  in  Germany.  He  made  important  regulations  to  se- 
cure for  the  provinces  a  wise  and  just  government ;  and  se- 
verely punished  those  governors  who  had  been  guilty  of  op- 
pressmg  the  people  intrusted  to  their  care.  He  was  not  less 
solicitous  to  advance  the  grandeur  of  Rome  and  Italy,  and 
^e  comfort  of  the  community.  "  He  formed  a  noble  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  chiefly  that  Rome  mi^ht  be  weU 
supplied  with  provisions ;  he  ordered  a  canal  to  he  cut,  with 
a  view  of  reclaiming  the  land  usually  inundated  by  the  lake 
Fncinus ;  and  finished  the  stupendous  aqueduct  begun  by 
Caius,  which  abundantly  supplied  the  city  with  the  best  wa- 
ter from  the  neighbouring  hills."  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
done  whatever  was  suggested  by  hb  friends  calculated  to  exah 
or  render  the  Romans  happy.  But,  unhappily,  he  was 
equally  pliant  in  committing  the  most  unjust  and  even  barbarous 
actions,  which  his  most  hateful  wives  and  favourite  ministers 
deemed  necessary  for  their  honour,  safety,  aggrandisement, 
or  sensual  indulgences.  Messalina  held  nim  in  abject  bon- 
dage, and  her  power  over  his  ministers  was  absolute.  ^  Many 
ladies  of  the  first  distinction,  among  whom  was  Julia,  the  niece 
of  the  emperor,  were  put  to  death  at  their  instigation ;  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  knights  and  senators  fell  victims 
to  their  suspicion  and  vengeance."  The  sensual  passions  of 
Measalina  were  un?overnable ;  and  the  simple  Claudius  was 
the  last  to  discern  the  inexpressible  vileness  of  her  conduct 
6he  bad  at  last  the  audacity  pubhcly  to  marry  a  young  Ro« 
man  of  noble  birth,  whom  she  flattered  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
tainmg  the  imperial  crown.  This  outrageous  act  forced  the 
emperor  to  consent  to  her  bein^  put  to  death.  But  he  soon 
was  ensnared  by  the  wiles  of  his  niece  Agripphia,  who  ruled 
over  him  with  a  tyrant's  power.  This  infiunous  female  had 
been  the  wife  of  Un.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by  whom  she 
had  a  son,  named  L.  D.  Ahenobarbus,  better  known  as  the 
emperor  Nero.  After  her  husband's  death,  her  impure  con- 
duct occasioned  her  banishment  by  Caius.  On  bein^  recalled 
by  Claudius,  she  married  a  rich  noble,  murdered  lum,  and 
noted  on  bis  inheritance.    8be  UYed  with  Cbradiua  ame  tuna 
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jfjlhoot  marriage,  for  the  law  did  not  aanetion  the  quiod  of 

UDcle  and  ni^ce ;  the  senate,  however,  abolished  the  law,  tc 
please  the  guilty  pair,  and  Claudius  became  the  slave  and,  ai 
last,  the  victim  of  one  of  the  most  imperious  and  base  of  the 
female  sex 

To  procure  the  crown  for  her  son  was  the  great  and  ex- 
clusive object  to  which  Agrippina  sacrificed  every  other.  Th«> 
first  step  which  visibly  showed  this,  was  her  successful  ma- 
DOBUvring  to  induce  tne  senate  to  implore  Claudius  to  betroth 
his  daughter  Octavia  to  her  son,  by  which  he  was  raised 
nearly  to  an  equality  in  rank  with  the  emperorls  own  son 
and  legitimate  heir,  Britannicus.  She  next  proceeded  to  re- 
move out  of  the  way  every  female  whom  she  apprehended 
might  rival  her  in  the  affections  of  the  emperor  ;  and,  in  ef- 
fecting this,  she  hesitated  not  the  murder  of  the  objects  of  her 
suspicions  or  fear.  After  this,  by  the  agency  of  Pallas, 
Claudius  was  prevailed  on  to  adopt,  as  his  son  and  heir,  her 
son,  instead  of  Britannicus,  on  the  plausible  pretence  that  the 
former  was  three  years  older  than  tne  latter.  This  adoption 
was  highly  approved  by  the  senate,  and  the  young  prince  re- 
ceived the  name  Nero  Claudius  Cesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
Britannicus  was  from  this  time,  ahhough  nine  years  of  age, 
confined  to  the  nursery,  and  excluded  from  all  society,  except 
those  who  complied  with  all  the  wishes  of  Agrippina,  while 
this  subtile  woman  employed  every  artifice  to  fix  the  eyes  of 
the  public  on  her  own  son.  Accordingly,  she  persuaded  the 
emperor  to  present  Nero,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  with  the  robe 
of  manhood,  which  intimated  that  he  was  qualified  for  the 
honours,  offices,  and  employments  of  state.  The  senate,  at 
the  same  time,  decreed-tbat  he  should  be  chosen  consul  in  his 
twentieth  year,and,  in  the  mean  time,  invested  bim  with  procon- 
sular authority,  and  styled  him  prince  of  the  Roman  youth. 
To  honour  him  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  he  was  also  in- 
troduced to  the  Circensian  games,  in  a  triumphal  robe,  the 
mark  and  ornament  of  the  imperial  state ;  and  to  attach  the 
soldiers  to  him,  they  received  a  largess  from  the  emperor. 
Britannicus  was  now  not  only  neglected,  but  all  the  ofilccrs  at 
court  who  were  believed  to  pity  or  love  him,  were,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  removed  or  killed.  The  prstorian  cohorts 
were  commanded  by  two  officers  whom  the  empress  believed 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  predecessor  Messalina,  the 
mother  of  Britannicus ;  to  reconcile  the  emperor  to  their  re- 
moval from  office,  Agrippina  asserted  that  the  fidelity  ol 
the  tjroopf  would  be  more  secured  by  being  placed  uwUr 
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one  emnmander.  She  knew  (hat  Btirrhutf  Ainnfm  W9iiU 
execute  her  counsels,  and  she  easily  procared  fef  him  the 
command  of  the  troops,  because  he  vfBB  unirersally  SMeemed 
by  them. 

Nero,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  was  married  to  Oetavia,  trod 
appeared  before  the  royal  tribunal  as  an  orator  and  adroeate 
Of  the  oppressed.  At  his  intercession,  the  Ilians,  as  ancestors 
of  the  Romans,  obtained  an  immunity  from  all  tribute  and 
taxes !  the  Rhodians  were  restored  to  their  ancient  libeity : 
and  tne  Roman  colony  of  Bononia.  who  had  lately  sulferel 
much  from  a  great  fire,  received  a  large  grant  of  money.  It 
now  became  common  for  the  deputies  of  the  provinces  to  ap> 
ply  to  Nero  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  emperor  and  sett* 
ate,  and  they  readily  procured  his  efficient  services.  The  li> 
eentious  habits  and  violent  measures  pursued  by  AgrippnlA 
were  at  length  so  conspicuous  that  the  simple  Cilaudius  pet^ 
ceived  them,  and  was  heard  to  lament,  <Mhat  it  was  his  late  to 
hear  the  iniquities  of  his  wives,  and  at  last  to  punish  them.'' 
This  saying  soon  reached  the  empress,  and  excited  no  plea** 
ant  thoughts ;  and  she  was  still  more  alarmed  when  she 
learned  that  the  emperor  had  showed  to  his  despised  son  strong 
marks  of  love,  and  expressed  his  purpose  to  give  him  soon 
the  manly  robe,  in  orcfer,  he  said,  "  that  the  Roman  people 
may  have,  at  last,  a  true  Cesar."  Thesh  incidents  probably 
determined  her  to  destroy  her  husband  speedily,  to  prevent 
her  own  ruin  and  that  of  her  son.  Claudius  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  feeling  indisposed,  proposed  to  visit  Simnessa,  to 
enjoy  its  fine  air  and  famed  waters.  While  there,  his  in&- 
mous  wife  succeeded  in  poisoning  him  by  the  agency  of  his 
physician,  Xenophon.  The  court  assumed  the  appearance 
of  astonishment  at  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  and  many 
means  were  ased  to  recall  life,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
merely  fainted.  This  conduct  was  adopted  by  the  murder- 
ess that  she  might  have  time  to  employ  proper  means  to  se- 
cure the  empire  for  Nero ;  and,  ^^  with  this  view,  affecting 
inconsolable  grief,  and  pretending  to  seek,  on  all  hands,  some 
allay  to  her  sorrow,  clasped  Britannicus  fast  in  her  armi| 
styled  him  the  true  image  of  his  father,  and,  by  various  devi- 
ces, k^spt  him  in  the  chamber,  and  likewise  his  two  sisters  Octa- 
iria  ana  Antonia.  At  the  same  time,  she  posted  guards  in  alt 
the  avenues,  shut  up  all  the  passages,  and  from  time  to  time 
gave  out  that  the  prince  was  recovering.  At  last,  when  she 
had  taken  all  possible  precautions' to  prevent  any  disturbanee^ 
^  noon  the  gates  of  tne  palace  were  unexpectedly  throws 
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opM ;  and  Nero,  accmnmnied  by  Banrbus,  captain  of  the 
pretorian  gtiards,  walked  fortb  to  tbe  cohort  which  was  then 
upon  duty.  There,  by  the  command  of  Burrhas,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  joy,  and  instantly  put  into  a  litter. 
Borne,  indeed,  hesitated,  frequently  looking  and  asking  where 
was  Britannicus  ?  but,  as  he  was  detained  in  the  chamber  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  and  no  one  appeared  to  propose  him, 
they  presently  joined  the  others,  and  embrac^  tne  choice 
which  was  ofiered  them.  Thus  Nero  was  caried  to  tbe  camp, 
where,  after  a  speech  suitable  to  the  exigency,  and  the  prom- 
ise of  a  largess  equal  to  that  of  the  late  prince,  he  was  saluted 
emperor.  The  declaration  of  the  soldiers,  was  followed  and 
confirmed  by  tbe  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  were,  without 
relucts ncy,  accepted  by  the  people,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces.  To  Claudfiua  was  decreed  a  solemn  and  pom- 
pous funeral,  the  same  as  bad  been  ordained  to  Augustus, 
Agrippina  emulating  the  magnificence  of  her  great  crand- 
mother  liria  Augusta."  Thus  Nero  attained  tbe  empire  of 
the  worM,  A.  D.  p4,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMFHANT— CONTINUED. 

Thb  mighty  influence  in  early  life  of  example  and  circum 
stances  in  the  formation  of  the  human  character  was,  perhaps, 
ne^er  more  clearly  seen  than  in  Nero,  the  Roman  emperor. 
He  must  have  conceived,  for  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his 
life,  that  his  mother  lived  and  acted  almost  wholly  for  him ; 
and  he  could  not  therefore  &il  to  fix  his  eyes  on  her  conduct 
and  regard  her  as  the  pattern  most  deserving  his  imitation. 
From  her  he  was  fully  taught  to  consider  happiness  to  con- 
sist in  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  every  passion  and 
appetite,  and  the  possession  of  power  and  popular  admiration. 
To  procure  these  objects,  Agrippina  exerted  all  the  energies 
of  her  vigorous  mind,  and  applied  the  varied  arts  of  deceit 
and  malignity,  the  knowledge  of  which  she  had  acquired  by 
a  long  period  of  observation  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  of  inti- 
macy with  those  of  every  rank  who  were  most  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  these  destructive  arts.  She  purchased,  at  any 
price,  the  agency  of  the  most  depraved  to  execute  the  schemes 
which  she  judged  most  suitable  to  destroy  the  power  or  life 
of  all  whom  she  envied,  feared,  or  hated ;  and  tnat  she  might 
the  more  readily  command  the  services  of  such,  the  most  un- 
principled and  profligate  were  her  favourite  associates.  With 
what  perseverance  and  fearful  success  her  son  trode  in  her 
paths,  the  records  of  his  wretched  reign  afford  large  evidence. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  her  wishes ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  her  ambition  that  Nero  should  ascend  the 
throne,  so  was  she  solicitous  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to 
the  Roman  people  ;  and  this  she  well  knew  he  could  not  be, 
unless  he  discovered  virtues  becoming  the  sovereign  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  this,  she  placed  him  under  the  tuition 
and  direction  of  the  able  military  commander,  F.  Burrhus, 
and  the  eminent  philosopher  Lucius  Ann  sens  Seneca.  As 
these  men  owed  their  exaltation  to  Agrippina,  and  were 
known  for  their  integrity,  she  doubtless  expected  that  they 
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would  instruct  the  young  prince  to  respect  her  counsels.  On 
Seneca's  gratitude  she  had  especially  strong  claims.  His 
family  were  more  honoured  for  their  talents  than  their  rank. 
His  father  was  a  Roman  knight,  hut  apparently  was  one  of  a 
colony  sent  to  Corduva,  in  Spain,  where  the  philosopher  was 
born.  Marcus  A.  Seneca,  the  father,  was  a  famous  rhetori- 
cian, some  of  whose  writings  remain.  His  youngest  son  A. 
Shela  Seneca,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  poet  Lucan, 
and  the  eldest  was  the  wise  and  candid  Gallio,  proconsul  of 
Achaia,  who  protected  Paul  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Jews. 
The  family  removed  to  Rome,  where  the  children  received 
the  best  education.  L.  A.  Seneca  was  instructed  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  Zeno  by  several  admired  stoics  ;  and  he  was  long 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  of  the  sect.  His 
fiither  urged  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  bar,  and  aspire  to 
public  distinction ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  successively 
the  offices  of  qusestor,  prstor,  and  consul.  That  he  was  aa* 
mitted  to  court  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  is  certain,  for  he  was 
one  of  those  accused  of  adultery  with  the  princess  Julia,  and 
tuffered,exile  with  her.  He  lived  in  exile  eight  years,  durinfir 
which  he  wrote  several  of  the  works  which  have  procured 
him  the  applause  of  posterity.  A^rippina  persuaded  the 
emperor  to  recall  him,  that  her  son  might  be  improved  by  his 
wisdom. 

Burr  bus  and  Seneca  acted  together  harmoniously;  the  for- 
mer taught  Nero  the  duties  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  army; 
the  latter  instructed  him  how  to  conduct  himself  as  the  prin- 
cipal ruler,  legislator,  and  judge  of  the  empire.  The  tutors 
were  highly  esteemed  by  their  royal  pupil,  and  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  state,  which  they  governed 
for  several  years,  with  such  consummate  wisdom,  that  ^<  the 
first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  have  been  considered  a  perfect 
pattern  of  good  government"  Nero  most  liberally  rewarded 
and  honoured  bc^h  his  ministers.  Burrhus  amassed  immense 
wealth;  and  Seneca  was  accounted  still  richer.  ^'  His  houses 
and  walks  were  the  most  magnificent  in  Rome.  His  villas 
were  innumerable ;  and  he  had  immense  sums  of  money 
laid  out  at  interest  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Dion 
Cassius,  the  historian,  reports  him  to  have  had  £250,000 
sterling  at  interest  in  Britain  alone,  and  reckons  his  calling  it 
in  at  once  as  one  of  the  causes  of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

While  Burrhus  secured  the  obedience  of  the  army  to  Nero. 
Seneca  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of  the  Romans,  ana 
lK>th  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  provinces.    Nero 
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profited  little  by  the  instraction  of  his  philosophical  tutor;  for 
ite  had  no  taste  for  intellectual  improvement  This  was  con* 
cealed  from  the  public  on  his  first  appearances  before  them , 
for  his  addresses  were  composed  by  his  teacher  and  guide. 
After  the  magnificent  funeral  of  the  late  emperor,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  senate  and  delivered  an  oration  calculated  to 
please  his  audience,  and  to  raise  the  most  consoling  expecta- 
tions of  a  prosperous  reign.  <<  Having  acknowledged  him- 
self indebted  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  concur- 
rence of  the  soldiery,  he  declared  in  what  manner  he  designed 
to  govern  ;  that  he  claimed  not  the  judgment  and  decision  of 
affairs ;  that  the  whole  power  and  authority  should  not  be 
confined  to  a  few  persons,  but  every  magistrate  should  have 
his  peculiar  jurisdiction ;  that  nothing  should  be  saleable 
within  his  walls,  nor  any  access  there  to  informers ;  that,  be- 
tween his  family  and  the  republic  a  just  distinction  should 
ever  be  maintained  ;  that  the  senate  should  preserve  their 
ancient  jurisdiction ;  that  Italy,  and  the  provinces  belong- 
ing to  the  people,  should  apply  only  to  the  consuls,  and 
by  them  procure  access  to  the  fathers ;  that  to  himself  he  re- 
served what  was  especially  committed  to  his  care,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  armies.  He  concluded  with  assuring  them,  that 
he  designed  to  govern  his  people  according  to  the  model  of 
the  deified  Augustus.  The  senate  ordered  this  speech  to  be 
engraved  on  a  plate  of  silver,  and  to  be  annually  read  in  the 
senate  by  the  new  consuls.  At  the  same  time,  they  heaped 
all  kinds  of  honours  upon  him  ;  which  he  accepted,  without 
refusing  any,  except  that  of  Father  of  his  Country,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  youth:  even  this,  however,  he  assumed 
before  the  second  year  of  his  reign  expired,  as  appears  from 
some  ancient  medals.  He  seemed,  at  first,  inclined  to  per- 
form the  mighty  promises  he  had  made  to  the  senate ;  for 
this  year  he  gave  numerous  instances  of  clemency,  modera- 
tion, and  afl&bility  ;  to  the  people  he  distributed  four  hundred 
sesterces  a  man  ;  to  such  of  the  senators  as  were  descended 
from  illustrious  families,  but  reduced  to  poverty,  he  allowed 
annual  salaries ;  to  some  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  be- 
sides a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  which  he  likewise  distributed 
monthly  to  his  guards.  Many  impositions  he  utterly  sup- 
pressed, and  retrenched  others  to  a  fourth ;  he  redressed  sev- 
eral disorders ;  restrained  the  profuse  luxury  of  feasts  and 
banquets  which  had  obtained  during  the  late  raign,  Claudius 
being  greatly  addicted  to  feasting;  with  the  approbation  of 
the  senate  he  published  an  edict,  prohibiting  tne  selling  of 
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any  thing  boiled  in  public  hoasefl,  except  poke  and  greens ; 
he  suppressed  a  kina  of  sport,  in  which  certain  persons,  run* 
ning  about  tbe  city,  pretended  to  have,  by  custom,  acquired  a 
right  of  robbing,  as  it  were,  in  jest,  all  they  met,  and  carry* 
ing  off  whatever  they  could  seize.  The  senate  likewise^ 
depending  upon  the  prince's  declaration,  began  to  exercise 
tbeir  ancient  jurisdiction ;  and  made  various  regulations ; 
amonsr  tbe  rest  the  two  following ;  that  no  orator  or  pleader 
should  receive  any  fee,  payment,  or  present,  for  defending  a 
cause ;  and  that  those  who  were  appointed  qusBStors,  should 
be  no  longer  obliged  to  exhibit  public  shows  of  gladiators. 
All  this  was  oppo^  by  Agrippina,  as  annulling  the  acts  of 
Claudius ;  but  Nero  preferred  the  counsels  of  Burr  bus  and 
Seneca  to  those  of  his  mother ;  and  the  fathers  prevailed. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Nero  bestowed  the  Lesser  Ar- 
menia on  Aristobulus,  the  son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  ;  to 
Sohemus  he  gave,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  and  title  of 
Icing,  the  country  of  Sophene,  lying  between  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Comagene  ;  and  added  some  towns  of  Galilee 
to  the  territories  which  Claudius  had  given  to  Agrippa,  the 
son  of  Agrippa,  king  of  Judea." 

The  mother  of  the  youngf  emperor  much  obstructed  the 
beneficent  administration  of  his  ministers.  She  soon  showed 
that  she  had  procured  the  sovereignty  for  her  son,  chiefly  that 
she  might  exercise  it  herself  She  at  first  daringly  assumed 
absolute,  irresponsible  authority,  and  gratified  her  revenge  by 
imprisoning  or  putting  to  death,  without  any  regard  to  law 
or  justice,  those  who  had  opposed  her  ambitious  schemes. 
Thus  she  ordered  Narcissus,  one  of  the  &vourite  ministers  of 
Claudius,  to  be  cast  into  prison,  because  he  had  discovered  af- 
fection for  his  master's  son  Britannicus,  and  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  her  conduct  His  many  crimes  may  hare 
merited  death,  but  he  had  always  maintained  his  fidelity  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  either  murdered  in  prison,  or  took 
his  own  life  to  escape  an  ignominious  death.  The  Romans 
had  spoken  of  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  Junius  Silanus,  as  worthy 
of  the  empire ;  Agrippina,  on  learning  this,  employed  emis- 
saries to  remove  him  by  poison.  Though  the  Romans  deemed 
it  the  greatest  degradation  to  be  supposed  capable  of  submit- 
ting to  be  ruled  by  a  female,  yet  this  proud  and  impetuous 
princess  attempted  to  sit  on  the  throne  with  her  son,  '*  to  an- 
swer foreign  ambassadors  jointly  with  him,  to  write  letters  to 
princes  and  kings,  to  dispatch  orders  to  the  governors  of  pro* 
▼inces  and  commanders  of  armies,  to  preside  among  fh»  Bo* 
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man  eaglefi,  and,  in  short,  to  be  called  and  acknowledged  a 
partner  in  the  empire  which  her  ancestors  had  acquired,  and 
she  had  conferred  on  her  son.  She  always  accompanied  him 
in  the  same  litter,  was  attended  h^  the  same  ^ardls,  and  at 
first  prevailed  upon  the  young  pnnce  to  assenu)le  the  senate 
in  the  palace,  that  posted  by  a  door  behind  a  curtain,  she 
might  overhear  the  debates  without  being  seen."  The  minis- 
ters of  Nero  would  probably  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  hum- 
ble his  mother,  and  compel  her  to  retire  into  private  life,  had 
he  not  soon  feh  that  she  was  resolved  to  prevent  him  from 
following  his  own  inclinations.  He  resembled  her  in  the 
violence  of  his  passions ;  and  she  no  sooner  sought  to  restrain 
them,  than  she  forfeited  his  affection  and  confidence,  and 
awakened  in  him  aversion  and  inconquerable  hatred.  He 
had  not  reigjned  two  years  when  it  because  manifest  that  early 
example  had  prevented  him  from  deriving  profit  from  the  in- 
structions of  philosophy.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
whithersoever  his  perverted  heart,  impure  imagination,  and 
undisciplined  passions  impelled  him ;  and  those  only  who  hur- 
ried him  on  in  his  cou  rse  to  disgrace  and  ruin  were  his  chosen 
companions.  His  young  wife  Octavia,  illustrious  by  birth, 
and  admired  for  propriety  of  conduct,  lost  all  influence  over 
him ;  he  regarded  her  with  utter  dislike.  He  passionately 
loved  Acte,  a  liberated  slave,  and  selected  for  his  confidential 
friends  profligate  youths,  who  clandestinely  procured  for  him 
illicit  pleasures.  His  ministers  scarcely  usea  any  eflTort  to  re- 
strain his  passions,  because  he  had  gratified  them  b]^  casting 
ofi*  the  authority  of  his  mother,  and  surrendering  himself  to 
be  guided  wholly  by  them  in  all  the  affairs  of  government ; 
but  the  haughty  princess  was  indignant,  and  used  every  art  to 
regain  her  power  ovei^  him.  When  he  appeared  insensible  to 
the  meanness  and  shame  of  his  conduct,  she  proposed  to  assist 
him  in  obtaining  whatever  he  desired ;  in  order  to  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  willingness  to  expend  all  her  wealth,  which  nearly 
equalled  the  imperial  treasures.  She  found  her  spurious  sub- 
mission and  ostentatious  generosity  produced  no  fevourable  im- 
pression on  him.  The  disgrace  oi  her  chief  advocate  at  court 
roused  her  wrath,  and  almost  deprived  her  of  reason.  Pallas 
had  the  management  of  the  finances  under  Claudius,  and 
acted  more  like  the  sovereign  director* than  a  minister  of  the 
empire,  and  had  accumulated  great  riches.  He  cortinued  iA  ' 
ofllce  while  Nero  respected  the  opinion  of  his  mother,  whom 
Pallas  always  supywrted.  Akhough  dismissed  from  the  palace, 
ha  was  neitner  stripped  of  his  wwth,  ealculated  at  seven  mil- 
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li^os  of  our  money,  dcnt  even  called  to  reader  an  accomil  of 
his  administration. 

^  The  disgrace  of  Pallas  provoked  Agrippina  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that,  not  able  to  restrain  her  rage,  she  abandoned  her- 
self to  it  without  control,  uttering  dreadful  threats  and  curses, 
even  in  the  emperor  s  hearing.     Britannicus,  said  she,  is  now 

frown  up,  the  true  and  worthy  son  of  Claudius ;  he  is  now 
t  to  assume  the  empire  of  his  father ;  an  empire  which  one 
who  is  a  son  only  by  adoption  holds,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
lawful  heir,  and  exerts  his  ill-acquired  power  chiefly  by  abu- 
sing and  insulting  hi^  mother.  She  threatened  to  lay  open  to 
the  world  all  her  infamous  practices,  all  the  steps  she  md,  ta- 
ken to  secure  the  empire  to  the  ungrateful  monster  her  son, 
the  surreptitious  adoption,  her  own  guilt  in  poisoning  her  hus- 
band, the  crying  calamities  she  had  brought  upon  her  own 
Cunily,  the  unhappy  house  of  Germanicus,  6lc.  She  added, 
that  only  one  comfort,  by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  remained 
to  her,  tnat  her  step-son  was  still  alive ;  with  him  she  would 
repair  to  the  camp,  and  there  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
soldiery  whether  the  prating  pedagogue  Seneca  and  the 
maimed  Burrhus,  or  the  son  of  the  deified  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  the  renowned  Germanicus,  should  have  the  sover- 
eign rule  of  mankind.  At  the  same  time,  she  shook  her  fisl 
at  the  emperor  himself,  tossed  her  hands,  uttered  all  mannei 
of  reproaches,  curses,  imprecations ;  devoted  the  monster,  so 
she  called  her  son,  and  his  governors,  to  the  infernal  furies ;  in- 
voked the  manes  of  her  husband  Claudius,  of  the  Silani,  and 
many  others  whom  she  had  murdered,  to  no  purpose. 

^  This  alarmed  Nero ;  and  as  Britannicus  the  next  day  ended 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  was  to  take  the  manly 
xobe,  the  emperor  began  seriously  to  reflect  now  on  the  vio< 
lent  temper  of  his  mother,  then  upon  the  promising  genius  of 
the  youtn,  of  which  he  had  given  in  the  late  feasts  of  Saturn, 
a  glaring  proof,  and  gained  by  it  the  favor  and  esteem  of  alL" 
Among  the  amusements  of  the  festival  of  Saturn,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  Roman  youths  to  choose  one  of'their  number 
to  act  as  a  king,  all  whose  commands  they  were  to  obey.  The 
noble  youths  chose  the  young  emperor.  After  giving  a 
variety  of  orders  to  his  companions,  he  requested  Britannicus 
to  stand  up  and  sing,*  in  the  hope  that  his  bashfulness,  oc- 
easioned  by  seclusion  from  society,  should  expose  him  to  ridi- 
cule or  contempt ;  <^  but  Britannicus,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
allf  with  a  becoming  modesty,  and  an  undisturbed  address, 
Ihoi^^h  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  were  upon  him,  raised  hai 
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▼oice,  and  sung  a  few  verses,  importing  tbat  he  was  bereft  of 
his  natural  inheritance,  and  unjustly  deprived  of  the  authority 
to  which  he  was  born.  The  modest  and  comely  aspect  of  the 
youth,  the  deep  concern  he  betrayed  in  every  note,  and  the 
reflections  which  all  who  were  present  made  within  them- 
selves, drew  sighs  and  tears  from  the  whole  company.  Nero, 
struck  with  the  address  of  the  youth,  but  more  with  the  verses 
he  sung,  immediatel}'^  withdrew,  as  did  all  the  rest,  in  silence, 
to  give  free  vent  to  their  grief  in  private,  and  let  their  tears 
flow  unrestrained."  This  incident,  and  the  threatenings  of 
the  princess,  cost  the  royal  youth  his  life.  He  who  had  sup- 
planted him,  and  who  called  him  his  brother,  and  who,  when 
called  to  sign  a  warrant  to  execute  two  robbers,  declined 
again  and  again,  and  at  last  reluctantly  complied,  exclaiming, 
"  0 1  had  I  never  learned  to  write,"  secretly  commanded  the 
keeper  of  the  prince  to  poison  him.  Ilis  progress  in  every 
species  of  folly,  wickedness,  and  cruelty,  from  this  time  was 
rapid,  till  his  name  justly  became  proverbial  for  a  bloody 
tyrant,  meriting  the  execration  of  mankind. 

His  ministers  were  convinced  of  his  guilt  in  the  murder  of 
Britannicus  ;  but  ^he  most  virtuous  of  them,  instead  of  resent- 
ing it,  appear  to  have  actually  shared  in  his  crimes,  by  con- 
senting to  be  enriched  by  the  property  of  the  murdered  prince. 
The  historian  observes  that  ^^  he  distributed  the  possessions 
of  Britannicus,  his  palaces  in  Rome,  his  manors  and  villas 
throughout  Italy,  like  spoils  taken  in  war,  among  the  chief 
persons  of  his  court,  to  purchase,  by  such  donations,  their  ap- 
probation, or  at  least  their  silence.  In  this  distribution  Nero 
did  not  forget  his  mother,  but  could  by  no  liberalities  calm 
her  tempestuous  spirit.  She  caressed  Octavia,  the  deceased 
prince's  sister  and  the  emperor's  wife  ;  held  frequently  secret 
cabals  with  her  confidants,  and  was  on  all  hands  amassing 
treasure,  as  if  she  had  some  great  design  to  support  with  it ; 
she  paid  great  court  to  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  re- 
ceived, in  the  most  obliging  manner  such  of  the  nobility  as 
came  to  wait  upon  her.  These  measures  were  known  to 
Nero,  who  thereupon  withdrew  the  proBtorian  guards  which 
attended  her  as  consort  to  the  late  emperor  and  mother  to  this, 
and  also  the  band  of  Germans  which,  as  a  farther  honour, 
had  been  added  to  the  former  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  comrxian- 
ded  her  to  quit  the  palace,  and  retire  to  the  house  which  had 
belonged  to  her  grandmother  Antonia.  He  repaired  thither 
now  and  then  to  visit  her,  but  always  surrounded  with  a 
^rowd  of  officers,  and  withdrew  after  a  short  comikliment 
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Agrippina  waa  immediately  deaerted  in  her  new  habitatioii ; 
the  tnroDg  of  courtiers,  who  daily  frequented  her  levea 
while  she  lived  in  the  palace,  instantly  vanished  ;  no  one  ap- 
peared to  comfort  her  in  her  disgrace,  no  one  to  visit  her, 
except  a  small  number  of  ladies,  and  these  not  from  any 
friendship  or  affection,  but  to  watch  all  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  disgraced  princess,  and  carry  them,  with  the  usual  ag^- 
gra?ations  of  talebearers  to  the  emperor." 

One  of  her  most  attached  friends,  a  lady  remarkable  alike 
for  her  rank,  beauty,  and  licentiousness,  determined  to  be  re- 
venged on  her  for  her  freedom  and  boldness,  in  preventing 
a  noble  youth  from  marrying  her.  She^  accordingly,  per- 
suaded two  of  her  dependants  to  accuse  Aggrippina  of  pro- 
posing to  marry  Rubellius  Plautus,  great  grandson  of  An- 
Sustus,  with  a  view  to  raise  him  to  the  throne.  This  alarmed 
iero,  and  he  resolved  to  put  the  parties  to  death,  and  remove 
Burrhus  from  the  command  of  the  praetorians,  because  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  office  by  the  princess.  The  charge  brought 
against  her  was  fully  investigated,  and  she  was  not  only  de- 
clared innocent,  but  she  was  received  into  partial  favor  by  her 
son,  her  friends  were  exalted  and  honoured,  and  her  enemies 
banished  or  put  to  death. 

While  the  Roman  court  was  thus  agitated  by  intrigues, 
and  degraded  by  vice,  even  in  the  best  period  of  Nero's  rei^, 
his  able  ministers  maintained,  on  the  whole,  the  peace  and  m- 
tegrity  of  the  empire.  In  Germany  the  troops  were  employed 
in  works  of  public  utility  ;  they  were,  however,  occasionally 
called  to  reduce  to  obedience  a  few  tribes,  who  discovered  the 
love  of  independence.  Thus  while  Dubius  Avitus  governed 
Lower  Germany,  a.  d.  57,  the  Frisians  seized  ''  certain  lands, 
which,  being  void  of  inhabitants,  had  been  applied  to  the  use 
01  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  wont  to  send  their  horses 
and  cattle  to  graze  there.  They  had  already  founded  their 
dwellings,  and  sown  the  fields,  when  Avitus  threatened  to 
drive  them  from  thence,  unless  they  first  obtained  from  the 
emperor  a  grant  of  those^erritories.  Hereupon  the  two  chiefs 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  while  they  waited  for  access  to 
Nero,  among  the  several  sights  which  were  usually  exhibited 
to  strangers,  they  were  conducted  to  Pompey's  theatre,  to  as- 
sist at  a  public  show.  There,  while  they  were  gazing  round 
them,  surveying  with  astonishment  the  multitudes  of  people, 
and  informing  themselves  which  were  the  Roman  knights, 
where  sat  the  senators,  &.c.,  they  spied  certain  persons  in  a 
foreign  dress  sitting  among  the  latter,  and  asked  who  they 
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were.  *  This  is  a  distinction,'  answered  the  interpreter,  *  con* 
ferred  by  the  Roman  people  on  the  ambassadors  of  such 
nations  as  have  signalized  their  bravery  in  war,  and  fidelity 
towards  us.'  If  so/  replied  the  two  chiefs, '  we  claim  a  right 
to  sit  there  too ;  for,  amongst  men,  there  is  not  a  nation  which, 
in  fidelity  and  feats  of  arms,  surpasses  the  Germans  /  and 
thus,  leaving  their  seats,  they  placed  themselves  among  the 
senators ;  a  proceeding  highly  applauded  by  the  numerous 
assembly,  as  the  efiect  of  an  honest  emulation.  Nero  honored 
-them  both  with  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  commanded 
them  to  abandon  their  new  possessions  ;  which  their  country- 
men refusing  to  do,  Avitus,  by  a  sudden  irruption,  put  many 
of  them  to  the  sword,  and  forced  the  rest  to  comply  with  the 
emperor's  orders.  Some  time  after,  the  Ansibarri,  being 
driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Chauci,  took  possession 
of  the  same  lands,  supported  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
who  pitied  their  forlorn  condition,  and  led  by  Boiocalus.  a 
man  of  great  renown,  and  of  known  fidelity  towards  toe 
Romans.  He  represented  to  Avitus,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  people,  that  on  the  revolt  of  the  Cherusci,  when  Varus 
and  his  legions  were  slaughtered,  he  had  been  thrown  into 
bonds  by  Arminius ;  that  he  had  afterwards  served  under 
Tiberius,  then  under  Germanicus,  and  to  the  merit  of  fifty 
years  service  was  ready  to  add  that  of  submitting  his  people  to 
the  empire  of  Rome. 

He  remonstrated,  that  the  teritory  in  dispute  was  larffe, 
and  lay  waste ;  that  he  mi^ht  allow  to  an  unhappy  people, 
driven  from  their  own  habitations,  settlements  in  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  wide  tracks  for  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  to  graze  and  range  in ;  that  it  was  inconsis- 
tent with  humanity  to  famish  men,  in  order  to  feed  beasts ; 
and  incompatible  with  religion  to  devote  to  dismal  deserts 
and  solitude  any  part  of  the  earth  which  was  by  the  godsap* 
propriated  to  the  children  of  men ;  that  such  rarts  of  it  as 
none  possessed  were  free  and  common  to  alL  Then  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  celestial  luminaries,  he 
asked  thesi  how  they  could  bear  to  behold  a  desolate  soil  ?  and 
asked,  if  they  would  not  more  justly  let  loose  the  sea  to  swal- 
low up  usurpers  who  thus  engrossed  the  earth?  Ayitus,  pro* 
Yoked  at  this  language,  made  no  other  reply  than,  that  the 
weaker  man  must  submit  to  the  more  powerful ;  and  that 
since  the  gods,  to  whom  they  appealed,  had  left  the  sovereign 
lodgment  to  the  Romans,  they  would  suffer  no  other  judges 
than  themselves     This  answer  he  gave  in  public  *  but  to 
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Boioeiliis  h)  privately  ofiered  kndBasanackiiowkdmeiilel 
htf  long  attachment  to  the  Romans.  This  offer  the  brave 
German  considered  as  a  price  proposed  for  betraying  his  peo- 
|lley  and  rejected  it  with  indignation,  adding,  'A  place  to  live 
m  we  may  want,  but  a  place  to  die  in  we  cannot'  Thus  they 
parted  with  mutual  animosity.  The  Ansibarii  invited  into  a 
confederacy  the  bordering  nations;  but  Curtilias  Mancias,  who 
commanded  in  Upper  Germany,  pssing  the  Rhine  at  the 
head  of  hia  legions,  threatened  them  with  desolation  and 
slaughter  if  they  afforded  any  assistance  to  the  enemies  of 
Borne.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  awed  by  Avitus,  who 
likewise  appeared  with  his  legions  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
ao  that  the  unhappy  Ansibarii,  deserted  by  ail,  had  recoune 
to  the  Usipites,  the  Tubantes,  the  Catti,  and  the  Cheruaci,  beg- 
ging leave  to  settle  in  their  territories ;  but  being  every  where 
driven  out  as  enemies  and  intruders,  in  the  course  of  these 
long  and  various  peregrinations,  the  people  perished.  This 
year  the  Juhones,  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome,  who  are 
•apposed  to  have  inhabited  the  countries  of  Nassau  and  Is- 
emburgh,  were  afflicted  with  a  sudden  irruption  of  subterra- 
neouA  nre ;  which  consumed  their  forms,  towns,  and  dwel- 
lings, and  was  advancing  with  ^reat  fury  to  the  walls  of  Col- 
ogne^ when  certain  boors,  after  liaving  in  vain  attempted  to 
extinffuish  it  with  water,  and  other  usual  ejcpedients,  trans- 
portea  with  rage,  attacked  it  at  a  distance  with  volleys  of 
stones.  This  assault,  to  their  great  surprize,  allayed  its  fury ; 
which  no  sooner  began  to  abate,  than  they  proceeded  to  a 
closer  attack  with  clubs  and  blows,  as  in  an  encounter  with  an 
enemy ;  and  at  length,  which  is  still  more  surprising,  they 
quite  vanquished  the  conflagration,  by  throwing  their  gar- 
ments upon  it" 

Domitius  Corbulo,  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  acquired 
great  fame  by  the  complete  conquest  of  Armenia,  the  acqui- 
sition of  its  capital  Artaxata,  and  the  expulsion  of  its  kmg 
Tridates,  who  nad  declined  to  be  tributary  to  Rome.  Hia 
defeat  was  the  more  gratifying  to  the  Romans  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  brother  of  Yologeses,  king  of  Par- 
thia.  • 

The  beneficial  inffuence  of  the  administration  of  Burrhus 
and  Seneca  was  not  felt  by  the  Jews ;  they  had  evidently  lost 
the  respect  of  the  Romans :  and  the  governors,  in  general, 
apiwinted  them  were  little  disposed  to  sympathise  with  their 
oatiooal  prdudices.  The  government  of  Felix  had  exceed* 
proTOjced  them  \  ana  some  of  the  principal  men  6A' 
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lowed  -him  to  Rome  to  accuse  him  of  injustice  and  cruelty: 
Happily  for  him,  his  brother  Pallas  still  retained  great  politi* 
cal  power ;  Josephus  says,  that  he  was  at  that  time  highly 
honoured  by  Nero.  He  must,  therefore,  have  reached  Rome 
before  the  end  of  A.  D.  59,  for  Pallas  seems  about  this  time 
to  have  been  deprived  of  office  and  of  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror. At  his  intercession,  Felix  escaped  punishment.  Nor 
were  the  Jews  more  successful  in  their  appeal  respecting  their 
privileges  as  citizens  of  Cesaria ;  for  the  Syrian  inhabitants 
were  dedared  to  have  superior  claims  to  the  government  of 
the  city.  Porcius  Festus,  the  new  procurator  of  Judea,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  enlightened,  candid,  and  just  ruler, 
compared,  at  least,  to  his  pr^ecessors.  This  may  be  infer- 
red from  his  treatment  of  the  apostle  Paul.  That  he  might 
understand  his  case,  he  had  recourse  to  Agrippa,  who  had 
the  entire  management  of  the  temple,  and,  consequently, 
might  be  supposed  best  qualified  to  judge  one  who  was  ac* 
cased  of  defiling  it,  and  subverting  its  worship.  These 
judges  announced  the  apostle  innocent,  and  were  disposed  to 
liberate  him  had  he  not  appealed  to  Cesar.  He  was  proba- 
bly immediately  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  two  years 
a  prisoner  before  he  was  publicly  tried  and  acquitted. 

We  know  not  the  reason  of  this  most  unrighteous  delay ; 
it  probably  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  accu- 
sers. That  his  enemies  in  Judea  did  not  send  messengers  to 
Rome  to  demand  his  condemnation,  is  obvious  from  what  the 
Jews  said  to  him  when  they  assembled  to  hear  him.  Acts 
sxviii.  21,  22.  This  singular  conduct  of  those  who  violently 
and  incessantly  sought  his  death  most  piobably  originated  in 
their  consciousness  that  they  could  only  provoke  the  Roman 
emperor  and  his  ministers  by  accusing  a  man  whom  they 
knew  that  they  could  not  prove  guilty  oi  any  word  or  deed 
which  the  Romans  regarded  deserving  punishment  Why 
then  did  the  noble  minded  Bdrrhus  or  Seneca  order  him  to 
be  watched  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  kept  in  safety  by  a 
soklier  chained  to  him  ?  Was  it  because  he  was  known  to 
be  at  the  head  of  "the  sect  everywhere  spoken  against?'' 
That  his  opponents  aderwards  summoned  courage  to  appear 
against  him  before  Nero,  the  lion,  may  be  accounted  for  from 
the  change  produced  in  their  favour  at  court  by  the  infa- 
mous Poppssa.  That  she  early  interceded  for  the  Jews  is 
plain  from  an  anecdote  of  Agrippa,  during  the  time  of  Fes- 
tus.     The  king  "  came  often  to  Jerusalem,  and  had  a  lodging 

it  the  temple,  (of  which  he  had  the  superintendency  given 
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him)  after  his  uncle  Herod  took  it  into  his  head  to  build  him- 
self a  palace  there,  of  such  an  height,  that  he  could  oversea 
all  that  was  done  in  the  innermost  court  of  it.  The  Jews 
were  the  more  displeased  at  it,  because  Festus  and  the  Ro- 
mans would  likewise  come  and  take  a  view  of  it  from 
thence;  for  which  reason  they  built  a  partition-wall  high 
enough  to  cover  that  sacred  place,  which  the  king  and  gov- 
ernor taking  as  an  affront,  ordered  it  to  be  pulled  down. 
The  Jews,  after  much  opposition,  obtained  leave  at  length  to 
send  deputies  to  Rome ;  and  these,  by  the  intercession  oi  Pop- 
p«a,  got  a  grant  from  the  emperor  for  keeping  up  the  waD. 
Ishmaef,  the  then  high-priest,  being  at  the  head  of  this  em- 
bassy, was.  for  his  laudable  zeal,  deposed  by  Agrippa,  who 
bestowed  tnat  dignity  on  Joseph,  surnamed  Cabbis,  the  son 
of  the  late  pontin  Cantharas.  Josephus  adds,  that  Poppsa 
detained  Ishmael  and  Chelcias  as  hostages  at  Rome." 

That  Paul  owed  not  his  discharge  from  the  Roman  tribu- 
nal to  Nero,  seems  suggested  by  the  apostle  s  remark,  that  he 
was  "  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion. "  The  royal 
court  was  still  under  the  direction  of  Seneca,  for  he  retired 
not  from  office  till  a  later  period.  It  is  well  known  that  he 
was  a  candid  and  just  judge ;  consequently,  as  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  Paul,  except  that  he  was  ^'  ringleader  of 
the  Wazarenes, "  Nero  may  have  reluctantly  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  his  minister,  w^ho  must  have  perceived  that  the 
apostle  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death,  even  judging  by 
the  law  of  the  Romans  as  hitherto  interpreted  by  their  legis- 
lators and  judges.  The  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  like  those  of 
all  ancient  idolatrous  nations,  were,  in  relation  to  religion, 
most  intolerant.  No  religious  worship  was  allowed  different 
from  that  sanctioned  by  the  state.  Of  this  Waddington  has, 
in  few  words,  adduced  conclusive  evidence,  and  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  opinion  that  paganism  was  tolerant. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  laws  applied  only  to 
Roman  citizens ;  for  the  Romans  imposed  not  their  form  of 
idolatry  on  other  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sometimes 
adopted  foreign  gods.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  intol- 
erant laws  were  neglected  by  the  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts.  Facts  attest  that  the  Jews  not  only  pub- 
licly assembled  to  worship  God  in  Rome,  but  also  made  a 
number  of  proselytes.  They  consisted  of  different  sects ;  and, 
as  one  of  these,  the  Christians  were  numerous  in  Rome,  in 
the  rr ign  of  Claudius.     This  is  manifest  from  the  epiatlo  ad 
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dressed  to  them  hj  Paul,  a  few  years  before  his  imprison* 
ment  The  Christians,  however,  considered  themselves  not 
properly  a  sect  of  the  Jewish  religion,  but  the  exclusive  fol- 
lowers of  it,  as  it  was  received  by  the  ancient  Jews,  by  Moses, 
and  the  prophets,  and,  by  consequence,  pronounced  all  the 
Jews  who  received  not  the  gospel  apostates  from  the  religion 
of  Divine  Revelation,  which  they  ignorantly  boasted  in  as  the 
glonr  of  their  nation.  But  this  view  of  the  Christians  was 
confined  to  themselves ;  their  principles  and  practice  were 
not  comprehended  by  either  the  apostates  or  the  worshippers 
of  idols.  The  former  hated  them  as  the  enemies  of  religion; 
and  the  latter  regarded  them  as  almost  destitute  of  all  re- 
ligion,—a  community  of  atheists.  Nor  is  this  surnrising,  for 
the  unbelieving  Jews  and  idolatrous  Gentiles  agreed  in  calling 
the  observance  of  a  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies  religion,  al- 
though that  system  was  neither  founded  in  religious  principles 
nor  accompanied  with  any  moral  precepts  or  practice.  It  is 
not,  there/ore,  to  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  religion 
would  generally  be  lookea  on  as  a  rival  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion of  the  empire,  as  long  as  Christians  adhered  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  doctrines  and  institutions  taught  them  by  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  Christians  were  regarded 
in  the  first  period  of  Nero's  reign,  as  we  know  they  were 
sometime  later,  inventors  and  propagators  of  a  new  religion, 
or,  in  the  language  of  their  enemies,  a  new  superstition,  that 
emperor  was  not  then  disposed  to  punish  them  as  transgres- 
sors of  the  Roman  law.  Accordingly,  Tacitus  informs  us, 
that  about  the  fifth  year  of  Nero,  among  other  generous  deeds, 
when  a  lady  of  great  distinction,  Pomponia  Graccina,  was 
publicly  accused  of  having  embraced  a  foreign  superstition, 
instead  of  judging  her,  he  committed  the  inquisition  to  her 
noble  husband,  Aulus  Plautius,  who  had  acquired  fame  by 
his  military  victories  and  conquests  in  Britain.  This  officer 
assembled  his  relations,  examined  in  their  presence  the  accu- 
sation brought  against  his  wife,  and  pronounced  her  innocent 
The  probability  of  the  opinion  that  Nero  was  not  yet  disposed 
to  persecute  on  account  of  religion,  is  much  strengthened  by 
an  incident  recorded  of  Albinus,  who  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Festus,  in  the  government  of  Juu<sa.  During  the  inter- 
val between  the  unexpected  death  of  Festus,  and  the  arrival 
of  Albinus,  the  high-priest  Ananias,  a  haughty  Sadducee, 
summoned  before  the  sanhedrim,  James  the  apostle,  called  the 
Greater,  because  he  superintended  the  churches  of  Judea,  Sa* 
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maria,  and  Gralilee.  He  was  tried  for  blasphemy,  coDdemned 
and  stoned  to  death.  The  Jews  might  call  ofienders  of  their 
law  before  their  national  councils  and  lesser  courts,  and  inflict 
the  punishment  of  whipping ;  but  to  take  life  was  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  the  Romans,  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey.  The  Christians  in  Alexandria  complained  to  Albinus 
on  his  arriving  there^  of  the  presumption  and  wickedness  of 
Ananias.  He  immediately  wrote  a  threatening  epistle  to  the 
guilty  priest  This  alarmed  Agrippa,  who  had  the  appoint- 
ment to  this  high  office.  To  appease  the  wrath  of  Albinus, 
he  deposed  Ananias,  and  conferred  the  priesthood  on  Jesus, 
son  of  Damneus,  who  was  not  less  wicked  than  his  predeces- 
sor. We  have  no  instance  on  record  of  a  Roman  prince  or 
governor  hitherto  viewing  Christianity  in  any  other  light  than 
Gallio,  the  elder  brother  of  Seneca,  did,  who  held  it  merely  ?. 
question  or  disputable  subject  of  the  Jews'  religion  ;  and  hence 
did  not  oppose  it  in  his  official  capacity.  It  seems,  therefore, 
evident  that  the  government  of  the  Romans  rather  protected 
than  persecuted  Christians,  for  nearly  the  first  thirty  years 
after  the  Lord  Jesus  delivered  to  them  his  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  to  teach  those  who 
received  it  all  that  he  revealed  to  his  inspired  ministers.  With 
great  fidelity  did  his  followers  generally  obey  him ;  and  most 
abundantly  did  he  prosper  them  in  their  labours,  so  that 
Christian  communities  were  established  in  the  great  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  the  empire,  and  even  beyond  its  boun- 
daries. 

Thus  the  Fifth  Empire  gradually  advanced  "without  ob- 
servation." Its  grand  characteristics,  "  righteousness,  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,^'  mild  and  salutary  as  the  dew  of 
heaven,  were  neither  loved  nor  feared  by  the  princes  of  thia 
world.  Nevertheless,  Christians  were,  in  every  place,  ex- 
posed to  great  opposition.  The  great  and  wise  of  this  world 
contemptuously  treated  them  as  fanatics  or  enemies  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  the  masses  of  the  lower  classes  were  forward  in  tu- 
multuously  insulting  them.  None  sympathised  with  them, 
except  such  as  truly  feh  the  unspeakable  worth  of  their  im- 
mortal spirits,  deplored  their  depravity  and  guilt,  and  wera 
persuaded  that  Judaism,  paganism,  or  philosophy,  possessed 
no  power  to  give  them  peace  of  conscience  or  purity  of  heart 
or  life.  All  such  gladly  received  the  word  spoken  by  the 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  joined  their  society,  sacredly  obeyed 
their  instructions,  and  joyfully  suffered  with  them  reproach| 
threaten ings,  imprisonments,  public  shame,  an^  loss  of  pro 
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perty,  and  sometiroes  of  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  Jews,  boasting  in  their  religious  superiority  in  the  sight 
of  God,  indulged  implacable  hatred  and  revenge  against  the 
followers  of  Christ,  because  they  taught  that  righteousness  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  is  obtained  only  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  is\ 
equally  attainable  by  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  learned  de- 
spised a  scheme  of  mercy  which  set  at  nought  their  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  speculations  on  the  chief  ^good  ;  and  they 
laughed  to  scorn  the  advocates  of  a  scheme  which  proclaimed 
that  the  first  step  to  true  wisdom  is  profound  humility  before 
God,  because  he  has  no  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
and  admits  equally  and  readily  to  his  favour  the  illiterate 
and  the  wise,  the  peasant's  child  and  the  illustrious  philos- 
opher. The  hosts  of  priests  and  artists  who  subsisted  by  the 
magnificence  and  pageantry  of  idol-worship,  would  have 
trodden  to  the  earth  the  community  who  pronounced  idolatry 
hated  by  Heaven,  and  doomed  to  utter  destruction. 

Nero  quickly  became  a  proper  instrument  to  gratify  the 
malice  of  the  numerous  enemies  of  Christianity ;  but,  like  all 
its  enemies,  he  perished,  while  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  grew 
and  multiplied.''  His  impetuous  passions  were  somewhat  re- 
strained till  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the  twenty-third  of  his 
age,  by  the  respect  which  he  entertained  for  Burrhus  and 
Seneca.  He  had,  indeed,  frequently  acted  contrary  to  their 
advice;  and  flattered  and  stimulated  by  the  profligate  youth 
whom  he  chose  for  his  companions,  he  had  debased  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  all  ranks,  by  frivolous  pursuits,  sensual  indul- 
gences, and  acts  of  extreme  folly  and  wickedness.  His  com- 
panions now  succeeded,  by  plausible  argument  or  ridicule, 
to  induce  him  to  disregard  the  authority  of  his  able  ministers ; 
and  their  power  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  subtile  arts 
of  one  of  the  most  depraved  of  females,  the  infamous  Pop- 
psa  Sabina,  who  governed  him  with  uncontrolled  sway.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  senator  named  Titus  Ollius,  and  her 
mother  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  envy  and  revenge  of  Mes- 
salina,  one  of  the  wives  of  Claudius.  Poppsa  was  admired 
for  all  the  superficial  ornaments  of  her  sex ;  but  no  one  was 
ever  more  destitute  of  moral  worth.  Josephus  calls  her  a  re- 
ligious lady,  of  which,  however,  the  only  evidence  referred  to 
by  him  is,  that  she  was  a  zealous  friend  of  his  nation.  From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  she  was  a  proselyte  of  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  who  were  remarkable  for  claiming  religious 
reputation  even  while  they  violated  every  moral  precept,  and 
practiced  every  species  of  immorality.     Their  religion  re* 
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Paired  only  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  in  common  witL  cheir  tra 
itions  and  observances  of  their  ritual,  which  comprised  manv 
traditional  ceremonies.  Poppsea  was  first  married  to  K. 
Crispinus,  a  Roman  knight  to  whom  she  had  a  son.  She 
deserted  him  for  Otho,  a  young  man,  and  the  chief  favourite  of 
Nero.  He  imprudently  daily  spoke  of  her  with  rapture  in 
the  hearing  of  his  sovereign,  who  became  impatient  to  see 
her.  In  his  first  conversation  with  her,  he  was  fascinated,  and 
conducted  her  to  his  palace,  from  which  Otho  was  immediately 
excluded  and  appointed  to  the  government  of  Lusitania,  where 
he  acquired  great  fame  by  his  able  administration,  and  was 
scarcely  less  admired  for  propriety  of  conduct  than  he  had 
been  infamous  in  youth  for  a  life  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  and 
profligacy.  His  abandoned  wife,  on  becomin?  the  mistress 
of  Nero,  aspired  to  be  his  wife,  and  employed  all  her  seductive 
arts  to  obtain  this  object  of  her  ambition.  In  order  to  this,  she 
resolved  completely  to  alienate  the  emperor  from  his  mother, 
who  had  to  a  considerable  degree  regained  her  influence  over 
him,  and  to  persuade  him  to  divorce  Octavia,  his  lawful  wife. 
She  succeeded  in  her  diabolical  schemes;  for  Agrippina's 
opposition  to  Poppsea,  enraged  her  son,  and  induced  him  to 
believe  all  the  reports  and  calumnies  propagated  against  her 
by  the  adultress.  Violent  hatred  of  her  expelled  from  his  de- 
based mind  all  natural  affection,  and  he  determined  to  take 
her  life.  Several  attempts  to  effect  this  by  poison  failed,  from 
her  skill,  it  is  said,  in  remedies  to  counteract  its  power. 

In  these  circumstances  Nero  was  perplexed,  for  he  was 
not  more  desirous  to  put  his  mother  to  death,  than  he  was  to 
conceal  the  dreadful  crime.  He  soon  found  one  ready  to 
effect  his  malignant  purpose.  Anicetus,  a  franchised  slave, 
who  had  been  his  tutor  when  a  child,  was  now  commander  of 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum.  "  As  he  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  Agrippina,  and  Agrippina  to  him,  he  undertook  so 
to  contrive  a  vessel,  that,  by  a  sudden  and  artificial  bursting 
in  the  open  sea,  it  should  overwhelm  and  drown  her,  without 
the  least  warning  or  apprehension.  If  she  were  thus  dis- 
patched by  shipwreck,  no  one,  he  said,  could  ascribe  her 
death  to  the  malice  and  contrivance  of  men.  Nero  was 
pleased  with  this  device  the  more,  because  he  had  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution,  as  he  was  then  celebrating  at 
Baice  the  solemn  festival  of  Minerva,  called  Gtuinquatrus, 
which  began  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  and  lasted  five  days. 
In  order  to  entice  his  mother  thither,  he  pretended  a  desire  to 
be  reconciled  to  her,  declaring  that  children  ought  to  bear 
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the  hamonn  of  their  parents,  and  that  for  himself,  it  be- 
hoved him  to  forget  all  past  provocations,  and  be  sincerely 
reconciled  to  a  tender  mother,  whose,  fi^  was  the  power  and 
empire  which  he  swayed.  A  general  rumour  of  this  preten- 
ded disposition,  which  was  immediately  spread  abroad,  reached 
Agrippina  and  found  credit  with  her,  women  being  naturally 
prone  to  believe  what  feeds  their  wishes,  and  promises  mattei 
of  joy.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  filled  with 
the  most  tender  expressions  of  filial  affection  and  duty,  inviting 
her  to  pass  the  festival  with  him  at  Baice.  Agrippina,  not 
suspecting  any  treachery,  though  well  practised  in  the  dark 
devices  of  the  court,  deferred  no  longer  her  departure ;  but, 
embarking  at  Antium,  where  she  then  was  sailed  to  Bauli, 
an  imperial  villa  between  the  cape  of  Misenum  and  the  gulf 
of  Baiffi.  Thither  Nero  hastened  to  receive  her,  met  her 
upon  the  shore,  presented  her  his  hand,  embraced  her,  and 
conducted  her  to  the  castle.  Not  far  from  the  shore,  amongst 
several  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  emperor  and  the  noble- 
men of  his  court,  rode  that  which  had  been  contrived  by  Ani- 
cetus,  more  pompous  and  gaudy  than  the  rest,  as  if  Nero,  by 
that  distinction  intended  fresh  honour  to  his  mother ;  but  she, 
having  had  some  intimation  of  the  plot,  though  doubtful 
whether  she  should  believe  it  or  not,  when  invited  on  board, 
declared  she  chose  to  go  to  Bais  by  land,  and  accordingly 
was  carried  thither  in  a  sedan. 

Upon  her  arrival,  the  behaviour  of  Nero,  obliging  beyond 
expression,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  affectation,  allayed 
her  fears ;  for  Nero,  during  her  stay  there,  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  magnificence,  yielded  to  her  at  table  the  most  hon- 
ourable place,  entertained  her  with  great  variety  of  diver- 
sions, granted  her  all  the  favours  she  asked  in  behalf  of  her- 
self or  her  friends,  and,  in  conversing  with  her,  broke  some- 
times out  into  sallies  of  youthful  gaiety,  discoursing  at  other 
times,  with  a  composed  and  grave  air,  of  weighty  affairs,  as 
if  he  reposed  in  her  an  entire  confidence,  and  sought  her 
counsel  Having,  with  these  ensnaring  caresses  and  hollow 
fondness,  removed  all  her  suspicions,  he  drew  outthe  last  ban- 
quet  till  the  night  was  far  spent,  and,  in  the  meantime,  gave 
private  orders  to  the  commander  of  one  of  his  galleys  to  run 
foul  of  that  which  had  conveyed  Agrippina  to  Bauli  and  dis- 
able it,  that  she  might  be  obliged  to  embark  on  the  fatal  ves- 
sel. When  the  banquet  was  over,  Nero  acquainted  her  with 
the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to  her  own  vessel,  beg- 
ged her  to  accept  of  the  other,  and  ordered  the  admiral  him 
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Belf,  Anicetus,  to  attend  her  to  Antium.     The  emperor  accom- 
panied her  in  person  to  the  shore,  and  at  parting  hung  upon 
her  neck,  kissing  her  eyes,  kissing  her  b(Mom  with  such,  ten- 
derness, that  he  left  it  uncertain,  as  our  historian  observes, 
whether  he  meant,  by  that  passionate  behaviour,  to  cloak  his 
horrid  design,  or  whether  his  spirit,  however  fierce  and  sa- 
vage, could  not  withstand  the  more  powerful  efibrts  of  nature 
at  the  last  sight  of  a  mother  just  going  to  perish.     The  sea 
proved  smooth  and  calm,  the  night  clear,  and  the  stars  shone 
m  full  lustre,  as  if  all  this,  says  our  historian,  had  been  con- 
certed by  the  providence  of  the  gods,  that  so  black  a  murder 
might  not  remain  undiscovered,  by  being  ascribed  to  the  ma- 
lignity of  winds  and  waves.     Agnppina,  when  she  embarked, 
was  attended  only  by  two  persons,  Creperius  Gallus,  who 
stood  in  the  steerage,  and  a  lady  named  Aoeronia  Polla,  who 
lay  at  her  feet,  and  was  dhtertaining  her  with  the  pleasinsf 
discourse  of  the  remorse  of  her  son,  knd  his  sincere  reconcif 
iation ;  when  all  on  sudden,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  deck 
over  that  quarter  was  loosened,  and,  being  purposely  loaded 
with  a  great  quantity  of  lead,  sunk   violently  down,  and 
crushed  Creperius  to  death.     Agrippina  and  Aceronia  were 
defended  by  the  posts  of  the  bed  where  they  lay,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  too  strong  to  yield  to  the  weight ;  neither  did  the 
vessel  open  as  had  been  concerted,  such  of  the  mariners  as 
had  not  been  intrusted  with  the  plot  obstructing  the  measures 
of  those  who  were.     The  latter,  finding  this  expedient  de- 
feated, strove  to  bear  the  vessel  down  on  one  side,  and  so  sink 
her ;  but  the  other  mariners,  not  privy  to  the  design,  at  the 
same  time  struggling  to  preserve  her,  by  balancing  the  con- 
trary way,  she  was  not  at  once  swallowed  up,  but  sunk  by 
degrees ;  so  that  Agrippina  and  Aceronia  fell  softly  into  the 
sea.     The  latter,  screaming  out  for  the  more  speedy  relief 
that  she  was  Agrippina,  and  passionately  calling  upon  the 
mariners  to  succour  the  prince's  mother,  was  by  them  pursued 
with  their  poles  and  oars,  and  so  slain.     Agrippina  never 
opened  her  mouth,  and,  being  therefore  less  known,  escaped, 
with  one  wound  only  on  her  shoulder ;  and  what  with  swim- 
ming, what  with  the  timely  assistance  of  some  fisher  boats 
which  rowed  out  to  succour  her,  reached  the  lake  Lucrinus, 
and  was  thence  conveyed  to  her  own  villa.     There,  reflect- 
ing upon  the  danger  which  she  had  escaped,  the  fate  of  Ace- 
ronia, mistaken  for  herself,  and  designedly  slain,  the  manner 
in  which  the  vessel,  under  the  shelter  of  the  shore,  not  tossed^ 
by  the  winds  nor  striking  upon  the  rocks,  had  yielded  in  its 
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Upper  part,  and  been  purposely  overset,  she  concluded  that 
for  this  very  end  she  had  been  enticed  by  the  fraudulent  let- 
ters of  her  son,  and  for  this  reason  treated  hy  him  with  such 
extraordinary  marks  of  honour.  However,  she  thought  it  ad« 
vtaable  to  dissemble  the  whole,  and,  ahhough  well  apprised  of 
tJiesa  black  devices,  to  act  as  if  she  saw  them  not  With  thia 
Tiew,  she  dispatched  Agerinus  her  freed  man,  to  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  the  danger  she  had  escaped,  by  the  providence 
of  the  gods  and  his  imperial  fortune,  and  to  entreat  him  that, 
however  alarmed  at  the  misfortune  which  had  threatened  his 
mother,  he  would  postpone  the  trouble  of  visiting  her,  for 
i^vhat  she  only  stood  in  need  of  at  present  was  rest  In  the 
meantime,  disguising  her  fear,  and  counterfeiting  perfect  se- 
curity, she  canse4  her  wound  to  be  dressed ;  and,  calling  for 
the  last  will  of  Aceronia,  ordered  all  her  efiects  to  be  regis- 
tered and  sealed  up.  As  to  Nero,^  he  had  passed  the  nifi;-ht 
in  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety  attending  the  success  of  his 
design  ;  and,  while  he  was  hourly  expecting  expresses  to  ap- 
prise him  that  the  parricide  was  executed,  tidings  arrived  that 
Kis  mother  had  escaped  with  only  a  slight  wound.  At  this 
he  was  struck  with  terror  and  dismay,  not  doubting  but  her 
ferce  spirit,  bent  upon  hasty  revenge,  would  either  arm  the 
slaves,  stir  up  the  rage  of  the  soldiery  against  him,  or  recur. 
with  a  tragical  representation  of  the  whole  plot,  to  the  senate 
and  people.  Thus  terrified  and  dismayed,  he  immediately 
sent  for  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  who  perhaps  had  not  before, 
says  Tacitus,  been  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy.  To  them 
he  notified  his  disappointment,  and  told  them  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  he  had  no  resource,  no  protection,  no  one 
to  advise  with,  but  them.  They  both  kept  long  silence, 
either  because  they  thought  it  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  a 
design  on  which  they  saw  him  bent,  or  because  they  believed 
matters  already  pushed  so  far  that,  unless  Agrippina  soon  per- 
ished, Nero  certaitily  must.  At  length  Seneca,  who  used  al- 
wvLjs  to  speak  the  nrst,  looked  at  Burrhus,  as  if  he  asked 
him  whether  orders  for  the  dispatching  of  Agrippina  might 
not  be  trusted  to  the  soldiery  under  his  command.  Burrhus 
understood  him,  and  answered,  that  the  praetorian  guards 
were  so  zealously  attached  to  the  name  of  the  Cesars,  so  fond 
of  the  family  and  memory  of  Germanicus,  that  they  would 
never  engage  in  any  cruel  or  bloody  attempt  against  their 
descendants.  He  aaded,  that  Anicetus  ought  to  accomplish 
what  he  had  begun.  Anicetus  undertook,  without  hesitation, 
to  acquit  himadf  of  his  engagement ;  and  Nero,  crying  oul 
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that  AnicetiM  presented  him  that  day  with  the  empire,  urged 
him  to  use  dispatch,  taking  with  him  whom  he  pleased  to  as- 
sist him.  In  the  meantime,  Agerinus,  arriving  from  Agrippi- 
na  with  the  news  of  her  disaster  and  escape,  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  emperor ;  hy  whose  orders,  as  he  was  deliver- 
ing his  message,  a  dagger  was  dropped  between  his  legs ; 
and  then,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  murder  the  prince,  he  was 
immediately  loaded  with  irons  and  dragged  to  prison.  This 
fable  viras  forged  to  support  another ;  for  Nero  intended  to  give 
out  that  his  destruction  had  been  concerted  by  his  mother,  and 
that  she,  upon  the  discovery  of  her  treason,  had  put  an  end  to 
her  own  h'fe,  to  avoid  the  punishment  she  deserved. 

'<  In  the  meantime,  the  danger  which  threatened  Agrippina 
at  sea,  and  was  looked  upon  «s  the  effect  of  chance,  flying 
abroad,  the  people  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  the  shore  to  as- 
sist her ;  some  crowded  into  barks  and  skif&,  others  entered 
the  sea,  and  waded  as  deep  as  their  height  would  permit,  nay. 
some  stretched  out  their  arms  as  it  were  to  catch  and  receive 
her ;  so  that  the  whole  coast  resounded  with  lamentations  for 
her  misfortune,  vows  for  her  deliverance,  and  the  indistinct 
clamour  of  a  multitude  solicitous  about  her  safety.  When 
they  understood  that  she  was  out  of  danger,  they  all  hastened 
to  congratulate  her  upon  her  escape.  But  Anicetus  present- 
ly arriving  with  an  armed  band  of  marines,  they  all  dispersed ; 
and  the  franchised  slave,  having  beset  the  villa  with  a  guard, 
burst  open  the  gates,  secured  such  of  her  slaves  as  ofiered  to 
stop  him,  and  advanced  to  the  very  door  of  her  chamber, 
/  which  he  found  guarded  by  a  small  number  of  her  friends, 
who,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  armed  men,  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  and  left  her  with  one  maid  only,  who  lay  in  the 
room  with  her.  She  was  already  very  anxious  and  uneasy 
that  no  person  had  yet  arrived  from  her  son,  nor  had  even 
Agerinus  returned,  when  she  heard  a  sudden  noise  and  tumult 
at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  which  so  terrified  her  maid,  that, 
starting  up,  she  too  was  about  to  depart ;  which  Agrippina 
perceiving, '  Thou  likewise,'  said  she,  ^  art  going  to  abandon 
me ;'  and  that  moment  Anicetus,  having  forced  open  the  door, 
entered  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  Herculeus,  captain  of 
a  galley,  and  Olearitus,  a  centurion  of  the  navy.  Tne  prin- 
cess, though  well  apprised  of  their  design,  yet  addressing 
them  with  great  intrepidity,  *  If  you  are  come,'  said  she,  *  from 
the  emperor,  to  be  informed  of  my  heahh,  £  can  acquaint  him 
that  I  am  well  refreshed  and  recovered ;  if  upon  any  bloody 
design,  I  will  never  believe  you  commissioned  by  my  son  * 
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Wtj  mm  cannot  command  a  parricide.'  But  the  aasaasina, 
without  returning  her  any  answer,  placed  themselves  round 
ner  bed  (for  in  her  chamber  was  a  small  light) ;  and  Her- 
culeus  first  discharged  a  blow  upon  her  head  with  a  great 
clab.  Olearitus  the  certurion  instantly  drew  bis  sword  to 
dispatch  her ;  but  she,  notwithstanding  the  blow  she  had  re- 
ceived, starting  up,  presented  her  belly,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice, '  Strike  me  here ;  this  carried  and  brouc^ht  forth  such  a 
monster  as  Nero.'  In  uttering  these  words,  she  was  pierced 
with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  and  expired.  Thus  died  the  cel- 
ebrated Agrippiua,  daughter  to  Germanicus,  grand-daughter 
to  Agrippa,  and  great  grand-daughter  to  Augustus,  sister  to 
one  emperor,  wife  to  another,  and  mother  to  a  third.  This 
doom  she  had  deserved  by  a  train  of  iniquities,  long  before 
it  overtook  her ;  nay,  we  are  told  that  she  was  warned  of  it 
many  years  before  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  being  consulted 
by  het  concerning  the  fortune  of  Nero,  and  answering  that 
he  would  certainly  reign  and  kiU  his  mother ;  '  Let  him  kill 
me,'  said  she, '  so  he  do  but  reign.' " 

The  conscience  of  the  royal  matricide  still  lifted  its  voice, 
and  on  reflection  he  was  jfilled  with  inexpressible  horrors. 
Unhappily,  he  had  no  faithful  monitor :  his  most  enlightened 
guides  or  ministers  were  more  solicitous  to  please  him  than 
to  correct  his  defects,  or  suppress  his  evil  propensities.  To 
withdraw  him  from  one  series  of  follies  or  crimes  they  seldom 
did  more  than  substitute  others  less  offensive  to  the  public  mind. 
On  this  occasion,  they  acted  as  if  they  believed  that  he  was 
^eved  for  the  loss  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  kill  to  avoid  being  himself  murdered.  Accordingly, 
Borrhus  persuaded  his  officers  to  congratulate  the  emperor 
on  his  deliverance  from  his  mother's  conspiracy  to  destroy 
him.  Their  example  was  imitated  by  the  principal  persons 
in  the  cities  of  Campania,  who  expressed  their  joy  by  present- 
ing addresses  to  Nero,  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  Seneca 
composed  letters,  which  were  addressed  by  the  emperor  to  the 
senate ;  in  them  it  was  fa[lsely  asserted,  that  Agrippintf  had 
sent  Agerinus,  one  of  her  freedmen,  to  assassinate  him ;  the 
principal  crimes  of  Claudius  were  recalled  and  ascribed  to 
her ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  Romans  ought  to  regard  her 
death  rather  as  a  public  blessing  than  a  calamity.  Apparently 
gnided  by  the  policy  of  his  ministers,  Nero  honoured  the  ene- 
mies of  his  mother,  and  used  every  means  o  render  her  mem- 
ory detestable.  His  courtiers  persuaded  him  that  the  public 
were  convinced  of  his  innocence ;  and  prepared  the  variou 
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dMses  m  Rome  to  coDfirm  him  in  this  nafoviided  •pimaa 

Accordingly,  on  returning,  from  Nanlee,  whefe  he  had  relired 
to  dissipate  bis  melancholy,  '^several  tribes,  in  distinct  bodies, 
and  the  senate  in  their  robes,  with  an  immense  multitude  of 
women  and  children,  met  him,  on  his  approach  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  wherever  he  passed,  plays  and  shows  were  ez4i« 
oited  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  solemn  triumph. 
Elated  with  pride  at  such  a  reception,  he  repaired,  like  a 
triumphant  victor,  to  the  capitol,  and  there  paid  his  tows  and 
oblations.     All  these  tokens  of  joy  and  approbation  could  noc 
alleviate  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience :  the  horrors 
of  his  guilt  never  forsook  him ;  be  owned,  that  the  furies  pur- 
sued him  with  stripes,  and  rage,  and  burning  torches;  bis 
dread  was  sometimes  so  great  that  all  his  joints  trembled  ;  he 
applied  to  the  magicians,  and  endeavoured,  by  one  of  their 
sacrifices,  to  call  up  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  and  entreat  her 
to  forgive  him :  some  time  after,  when  he  travelled  into  Greece 
though  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  assisting  at  the  Eleusi- 
nian  ceremonies,  yet  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  withdrew 
as  soon  as  he  heart  the  crier  commanding  with  a  loud  voice, 
all  impious  and  profane  persons  to  depart.     As  no  one  would 
take  upon  him  to  give  the  emperor  wholesome  advice,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  all  conspired  to  deceive  him  with  servile 
flattery,  and  to  commend  even  his  most  enormous  excesses^ 
he  abandoned  himself,  without  restraint,  to  all  his  extrava- 
gant passions.     He  was  chiefly  fond  of  two  diversions,  both 
highly  unbecoming  his  rank  and  station,  namely,  of  driving 
a  chariot,  and  singmg  to  the  harp  in  a  theatrical  habit     Sen- 
eca and  Burrhus  indulged  him  from  the  beginning  in  the 
former,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  the  latter,  which  they 
thought  a  more  shameful  and  unmanly  employment     Thus, 
a  piece  of  ground  in  the  Vatican  was  inclosed  with  a  wall, 
that  he  might  exert  his  dexterity  in  driving,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  spectators;  bat 
now  he  was  desirous  of  being  publicly  seen  by  the  populace, 
who  railed  not  to  gratify  him  with  encomiums  and  loud  ac- 
clamations.    As  the  emperor  imagined  that  by  bringing  many 
others  under  the  same  infamy  he  should  lessen  his  own,  he 
introduced,  as  actors  into  the  theatre,  several  noble  Romans, 
descended  from  illustrious  families,  but,  through  indigenc'o,  be- 
come venal.     He  likewise  engaged,  with  great  rewards,  mmij 
Roman  knights  to  undertake  the  a<:ting  of  parts  in  public  rep- 
resentations.    However,  that  he  might  not  yet  debase  hipi* 
self  in  (he  common  theatre,  he  instituted  a  sort  of  plays  csIM 
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J«f«na]Mi  whkh  wwreexliibitediDpriTstehoaiMorganhM, 
penom  of  the  first  quality,  and  many  who  had  horoe  tka 
chief  offices^  in  the  state,  acting  in  them,  and  d^rading  then- 
selYea  to  imitate  the  port  and  buffoonery  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  mimics,  even  in  their  most  obscene  gesticulations/' 

Nero,  finding  that  neither  his  most  atrocious  crimes  nor 
most  vain  and  contemptible  pursuits  diminished  the  flattery 
of  his  court  or  the  applauses  of  his  senate,  cast  off  all  moral 
restraint,  and  preferred  for  his  counsellors,  as  well  as  friends, 
the  most  unprmcipled  and  immoral  amons;  the  chief  men  of 
Rome.  He  ceased  to  reverence  Seneca  for  his  wisdom  ana 
▼irtue,  and  despised  the  political  sagacity  of  the  accomplished 
statesman  Burrhns.  Tne  latter  died  about  the  ninth  year  isf 
Nero ;  and  from  certain  circumstances  his  ungrateful  mflrter 
was  suspected  to  have  caused  him  to  be  poisoned.  The  pra* 
torian  g}iArds  were  placed  under  the  command  of  F.  Rufas 
and  S.  Tigellmus.  The  former  was  respected  for  his  integ- 
rity, but  so  noted  for  indolence  that  his  authority  was  viewwl 
merely  nominal  His  colleague  possessed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  for  he  was  admitted  to  all  his  secret 
revels  and  debaucheries.  When  Tigellinus  was  known  to 
be  Nero's  chief  counsellor,  all  who  envied  or  hated  Seneca 
openly  reviled  him,  and  a  number  of  the  courtiers  were  as- 
nduons  in  stimulating  the  emperor  to  dismiss  him.  The 
philosopher  antici{)ated  the  wishes  of  his  enemies;  he  retired 
from  court,  laid  aside  all  bis  usual  8plendour,4ind  assumed  the 
manners  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  statesman.  Tigelli- 
nus now  directed  the  emperor  in  all  things,  executed  his  will, 
whether  it  was  regulated  by  justice  or  not  He  hesitated  not 
to  disgrace  or  murder  any  one  obnoxious  to  his  master's  dis- 
pleasure ;  nor  to  promote  any  measure  on  which  he  set  his 
heart  Nero  longed  to  gratify  Poppesa's  ambition  by  pub- 
licly marrying  her.  In  order  to  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Octavia  should  be  divorced  or  put  to  death.  He  divorced 
her  on  the  frivolous  pretence  that  she  was  barren.  •  Iami0-% 
diately  after  Popptea  was  declared  his  wife ;  but  this  detesta- 
ble female  rested  not  till,  by  false  accusation  of  adultery,  she 
procured  first  Octavia's  banishment,  and  then  her  death,  of 
which  proof  was  given  her,  by  the  murderers  presenting  to 
her  the  head  of  her  victim.  Soon  after  this  event  Poppoa's 
power  over  the  emperor  was  strengthened  by  bringing  bin  a 
daughter.  His  joy  was  great  on  this  occasion ;  the  in&nt.ha 
named  Augiuta,  and  the  mother  was  honoured  by  the.  auna 
kfty  appel&tion.    The  senate  had  aiade  vowa  far  her  happy 
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-Mhnrf ;  ^tmi  now  maiiy  more  were  atded,  aAdlhe  ^hish 
amply  fulfilled :  days  lor  solemn  processions  were  appoinCied, 
a  temple  was  decreed  to  Fecaadity,  golden  images  of  tbe  For- 
Mnee  at  Antium,  where  the  child  was  bom,  were  ordered  to 
be  made,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capitolimn : 
but  ahort4iv'ed  was  the  prince's  joy ;  for  within  four  moncfaa 
the  infiunt  died,  a  disaster  which  gave  occasion  to  new  stmina 
of  flattery.  She  was  placed  among  the  gods,  and  divine 
worship,  wkh  a  priest,  altars,  and  sacrifices)  were  "toted  to 
her.  As  the  emperor  had  rejoiced,  so  he  grieved,  beyond  all 
neasnre." 

GMef  or  reflection  suited  not  the  vain  mind  and  eenaaai 
heart  of  the  emperor,  and  he  had  removed  far  from  him  all 
wiw  w«re  disposed  or  qualified  to  preserve  him  from  acta 
of  either  imprudence  or  mischief  and  foliy,  in  whteh  akme 
ho  delighted.  He  now  became  remarkable  for  almost  noth- 
ing bat  acts  oi  despotic  cruelty  and  barbarity,  or  the  chief 
aolor  in  scenes  of  dissipation.  After  the  losis  of  his  iafiint, 
he  downed  for  Naples,  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  ataging  and  atet- 
ing  on  die  stage,  purposing  to  proceed  thence  to  Uteece,  to 
coDlaiid  for  the  prize  for  music  at  the  Olympian  games.  He 
was  accompanied,  as  usual,  on  his  journey,  "with  a  thou- 
land  chariots,  his  horses  and  mules  all  shod  with  silver,  his 
•grooms  and  muleteers  clad  in  the  richest  cloth  of  Canusium, 
and  attended  by  a  band  of  preetorian  guards,  and  a  body  of 
African  horse,  most  pompously  attired.  Soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Naples,  he  mounted  the  suige,  and  sung,  for  several  daya 
together,  to  an  immense  multhude,  all  the  mbble  of -Naples,  and 
incredible  numbers,  from  the  neighbouring  cities  and  colonies^ 
flacking  to  such  an  extraordinary  spectacle.  In  this  exercise 
ks  passed  his  whole  time  at  Naples,  repairing  to  the  theatre  in 
tbe  morning,  and  continuing  there  till  night,  allowing  him 
oalf  now  and  then  a  small  respite  to  take  breath,  and  refresh 
hioMelf,  which  he  did  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the*multi- 
Inde."  Some  unknown  reasons  induced  him  to  defer  his 
voyage  to  Greece  and  return  to  Rome,  where,  to  display  his 
flHignifieenee,  or  gratify  the  citizens,  he  held  a  succession  of 
banquets  in  the  public  places  and  squares.  These  assemblies 
inaraded  the  flooet  infamous  persons  in  the  city,  and  the  scenes 
'anhibited  not  only  almost  every  species  of  grandeur  and  lux* 
•usy,  but  almost  every  kind  of  the  most  sensual  and  abomina 
^Uorplsasun),  suoh  as  none  pretending  to  virtue  would  daign 
4lD>winMMs  0/  oven  dasctibe. 

ik^hsd,  hmwovor,  hmm  well  for  s6cjaty  had  this  wild  hmH 
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SitMM  with  rioting^  in  Ae  bn^Btt  and  mast  beaikljr  m* 
dn^jenctas,  whkh  the  ▼ixtuom  might  avoid.  Usliappiiy,  be 
debghted  to  spiead  as  widely  as  poeaible  misery,  oy  every 
device,  sagcested  by  bis  polluted  iniaginatioD  and  bratalized 
paaaioDS.  In  proof  of  tbis,  bistory  appeals  to  tbe  dTeadful 
fire  whidi  threatened  tbe  entire  destruction  of  Roaie,  about 
A.  D.  64,  in  tbe  eleventh  year  of  bis  reign,  ba  origin  vnis 
indeed  never  fblly  ascertained ;  but  no  one  seems  to  have  hes- 
itated to  aecribe  it  to  the  diabolical  or  maniac  emperor.  Hie 
may  have  cansed  it  to  be  raised  on  reflecting  on  tne  dreadful 
scene- of  tbe  burning  of  ancient  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  for  the 
fire,  it  is  aaid,  commenced  on  the  day  of  the  year  eonespon- 
dsng  with  that  in  which  that  tremendous  catastrophe  Mp- 
peaied.  It  vres  first  kindled  in  certain  shops  which  contained 
the  most  eoaabustible  articfes,  and,  of  course,  spread  with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  An  ancient  inscription,  near  St.  Peter's 
ekusch,  atteMs  that  it  continued  nine  oays.  At  the  end  of  six 
it  seemed  arrested ;  but  it  was  rekindled  with  augmented 
finTy,  and  raged  three  days  more 

Besides  the  destruction  of  innumerable  common  dweUingS| 
^  all  tbe  noble  monuments  of  antiquity,  all  the  palaces,  temples, 
porticoes,  with  the  goods,  riches,  Aimiture,  and  merchandnDe, 
were  consumed.  The  shrieks  of  the  women,  tbe  various 
eferts  of  some  endeavouring  to  save  the  young  and  tender,  of 
others  attempting  to  assist  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  the  hurry 
c^  such  as  strove  only  to  provide  for  themselves,  occasioned  a 
mutual  interruption,  and  universal  confusion.  Many,  while 
they  chiefly  regarded  tbe  danger  that  pursued  them  behind, 
found  themselves  suddenly  involved  in  the  fiame  before  and 
on  every  side.  If  they  escaped  into  the  quarters  adjoining,  or 
into  the  parts  quite  remote,  there  too  they  met  with  tbe  de- 
vouring flames.  At  last,  not  knowing  whither  to  fly,  nor 
where  to  seek  nnctuary,  they  abandoned  the  city,  and  re- 
paired to  the  open  fields.  Some,  out  of  despair  for  tbe  lorn  of 
their  whole  substance,  others,  tbrouffh  tenderness  for  their 
ehtldren  and  relations,  whom  they  baa  not  been  able  to  snatch 
from  the  flames,  sufifered  themselves  lo  perish  in  them,  thouffh 
they  had  easy  means  to  escape.  No  man  dared  to  stop  &e 
wregrem  of  the  fire,  there  being  many  who  had  no  other 
nusmcss  but  to  prevent  with  repeated  menaces  all  attempts  of 
duR  nature ;  nay,  some  were  in  the  face  of  tbe  public,  seen  to 
ttatow  lighted  nre-brands  into  the  houses,  loudly  dedaringi 
that  they  were  authorized  so  to  do ;  but  whether  this  imaenhr 
:ar4«vise  to  ptuoAer  msre  freely^  or  in.TeaMiy.th)^haii  endh 
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orders,  was  oerer  certainly  Irnown.  Nero,  wlio  war  IImk  al 
Antiuro,  did  not  offer  to  retnm  to  tbe  cky^,  tiU  he  heard  that 
the  flame  was  advancing  to  nis  pakce,  which,  after  his  arrival, 
was,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  witb 
all  the  houses  adjoining  to  it  However,  Nero,  aftcting 
compassion  for  the  multitude,  thus  vagabond  and  bereft  of 
their  dwellings,  laid  open  the  field  of  Mars,  and  all  the  mat 
edifices  erected  there  by  Agrippa,  and  even  his  own  garoeiis. 
He  likewise  caused  tabernacles  to  be  reared  in  haste  for  the 
reception  of  tbe  forlorn  populace;  from  Oetia  too,  and  tbe 
neighboring  cities,  were  brought,  by  his  orders,  all  sons  of 
furniture  and  necessaries,  and  the  price  of  com  considerably 
lessened.  But  these  bounties,  however  generous  and  popu- 
lar, were  bestowed  in  vain,  because  a  report  was  spread 
abroad,  that,  during  the  time  of  this  general  conflagration,  he 
mounted  his  domestic  stage,  and  sung  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
comparing  the  present  desolation  to  the  celebrated  calamities 
of  iniquity.  Of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  rour  remained  entire,  three  were  laid  in  ashes,  and, 
in  the  seven  others,  there  remained  only  here  and  there  a 
few  houses,  miserably  shattered,  and  half  consumed.  Among 
the  many  ancient  and  stately  edifices,  which  the  rage  of  the 
fames  utterly  consumed,  Tacitus  reckons  the  temple  dedi- 
cated by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Moon  *  the  temple  and  great 
altar  consecrated  by  Evander  to  Hercules ;  the  chapel  vowed 
by  Romulus  to  Jupiter  Stator ;  the  court  of  Numa,  with  the  tem- 
ple of  Yesta,  and  m  it  the  tutelar  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  hie  were  involved  the  inestimable  treasures 
acquired  by  so  'many  victories,  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
best  painters  and  sculptors  of  Greece,  and,  what  is  still  more 
to  be  lamented,  the  ancient  writings  of  celebrated  authors,  till 
then  preserved  perfectly  entire." 

The  burning  of  Rome  brought  Christians,  as  a  distinct  so- 
ciety, at  least  for  the  first  time  recorded  in  history,  before  the 
civu  tribunals  of  the  city,  where  they  were  accused  of  being 
the  authors  of  this  great  calamity,  and  their  accuser  was  no 
less  important  a  personage  than  the  lawless  emperor.  Not 
the  least  evidence  of  their  guilt  is  alluded  to  in  history.  Nor 
did  the  accusation  against  them  weaken  the  universal  suspi- 
cion or  belief  that  Nero  alone  had  caused  the  city  to  beset  on 
fire.  He  knew  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and,  doubtless, 
dreaded  that  its  consequence  might  be  fatal  to  him.  But  it 
my  seem  strange  what  could  suggest  to  him  to  charge  the 
without  a  shadow  of  proof^  with  a  crime  whiek 
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io0f  bad  «qiMiI  remoti  witk  their  Allow  cUixois  to  delett  «ad 
IfHBeQt  He  could  not  be  iffnorant  that  no  class  of  society  were 
more  disposed  to  promote  the  temporal  peace  and  comfort  of 
aB  ranks;  for  Paul,  their  ablest  advocate,  had  more  than 
once  appeared  before  the  imperial  court,  vindicated  his  own 
character,  and  we  may  be  certain,  the  Christian,  with  such 
success  as  to  have  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  preceding  year. 
Bat  Nero,  it  is  said^new  that  they  were  generally  hated,  and 
that  to  subject  them  to  suffering  would  recommend  him  to 
the  public,  should  he  even  £ul  to  fix  on  them  the  guite  of 
burning  the  city.  That  he,  however,  might  have  accused 
others  with  more  hope  of  being  credited,  no  one  can  doubt, 
who  reflects  on  the  vast  number  of  the  most  depraved  of  man- 
kind, resident  in  Rome.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we 
may  ascribe  his  selection  of  the  Christians  to  suffer  innocently, 
to  the  counsels  of  his  infamous  wife  Poppiea,  rather  than  to 
his  own  sagacity  or  malice.  Such  depraved  persons  as  Nero 
are  not  those  who  are  usually  the  persecutors  of  holy  men. 
Their  most  violent  and  implacable  enemies  are  those  proud 
of  real  or  imaginary  intellectual,  moral,  or  religious  supe* 
riority.  and  not  the  lovers  of  pleasure  and  frivolous  pursuits. 
That  Nero  was,  at  this  time,  completely  enslaved  by  Poppsea, 
is  well  known,  and  that  Christians  were  more  obnoxious  to 
her  displeasure  than  any  other  class  of  society,  will  scarcely 
be  questioned  by  those  who  advert  to  her  religion.  We  have 
alr«uiy  remarked  that  it  is  probable,  from  Josephus  denomi- 
nating her  ^'  religious,"  that  she  was  a  Jewish  proselyte  of  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  notices  more  incidents  than  one 
which  appear  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  clearly  show  her 
attachment  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  esteem  of  their  religious 
teachers.  Thus  he  informs  us,  that  in  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
certain  of  his  friends  distinfifuished  by  piety,  havmg  offended 
Felix  the  governor  of  Judea,  were  put  in  chains  and  sent 
prisoners  to  Rome,  to  be  tried  before  the  emperor.  In 
the  hope  of  aiding  in  their  deliverance,  he  accompanied 
them  to  Rome.  The  ship  in  which  they  sailed,  with 
about  six  hundred  persons,  was  lost  in  the  Adriatic,  and  all 
perished,  except  about  eighty,  who,  after  swimming  all  night, 
were  saved  by  a  ship  of  Cyrene.  On  reaching  Rome,  he 
procured  the  friendship  of  Aliturius,  a  Jew,  who  was  an 
actor  on  the  stage,  ana  much  beloved  by  Nero.  He  adds, 
that  ^  through  the  hiterest  of  this  man,  he  was  introduced  to 
Poppesa,  Cesar's  wife,  was  favourably  received,  and  sue* 
ceeoed  in  obtaming  the  liberty  of  the  priests  hit  friends. 

13» 


IkiHw  lUi  fkmmx  ho  received  nuyiT  fifMum  fmm  ^.oMp 
presBL"  Joeophua  owm  that  this  religious  emprew  was  aa 
wicked  aa  Fettua,  who  owed  to  her  hia  ajppointment  to  th« 
government  of  Judea.  Now  she  was  precisely  such  a  peraoa 
aa  waa  most  likely  to  hate  and  seek  the  destruction  of  Chria- 
tian&  This  waa  atrikingly  seen  in  the  first  age  of  Chrisuaiir 
ity ;  some  of  the  female  proaelytes  in  the  empire,  were  moat 
aetiTE  oppenenta  of  the  first  ministers  of  the  word.  Thos^ 
wfaenihe  geapel  had.  been  published  throughout  all  the  regioft 
of  Piiidia,  "  the  Jews"  in  Antiooh^  the  capital,  ^  stirred  up  the 
dereut  and  hoDOoabie  women,  and  the  cUef  men  of  the  city^ 
and  caised  penecution  against  Paul  and  Barnahasi  and  avr 
polled  liiem  out  of  their  coasts" 

While  it  may  be  diaputsd  whether  the  accusation  agaioat 
the  Chriatiana  m  Rome  originated  in  the  unii^hteoua  policy, 
of  Nera^  or  the  pfaariaaical  seal  of  his  wife,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble thattlw  majority  of  all  ranks  were  not  displeased  to  see 
them  peteeculed  to  death.  Their  real  character  was  not  un- 
derstood by  the  moat  intelligent  unbelievers.  This  is  plain 
from  the  nrief  description  given  of  them  by  the  most  emment 
Boman  writers  in  the  first  and  second  centuriea  These 
learned  itioo  appear  to  have  treated  Christiani^  as  a^  subject 
unworl^  of  inveHigation.  Such  conduct  indicates  their  ut- 
ter indiffensnce  to  whatever  involved  the  interests  of  man  in 
relation  to  Qod  and  the  future  and  invisible  state.  And  what 
conduct,  could  men  decidedly  prove  that  their  wisdom  waa 
fooliahaens?  It  is  not  uncommon  to  apologise  for  their  most 
unTei«:r«inable  conduct,  by  aaying  that  they  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  trutn  respecting  Christians.  How 
imfounded  is  such  an  opinion!  Could  aov  one,  sincerely 
and  earnestly  desirous  to  know  eternal  truth|  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  gospel  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the  emj^roi 
aAec  the  fint  tnirty  vears  of  Paul's  ministry?  Christiana 
w»re  anmerous,  and  zealously  announced  what  they  be- 
lieved. Rome  was  full  of  them.  They  might  be,  and  cfoubt- 
less  were^  known  to  all  who  loved  the  fiffht  and  hated  dark- 
ness. But  the  fact  is,  that  their  principles  and  practicea  in 
religion  were  opposed  to  all  that  tne  learned  uubdievers,  and 
the  superstitious  and  licentious  multitude,  believed  or  valued. 
The  formed  deemed  all  forms  of  religion  as  equally  useleas, 
or  of  equal  value ;  and  the  latter  imagined  that  every  one 
who  renounced  the  worahip  of  the  gods  of  the  empire  were 
the  enemies  of  all  good,  and  to  be  regarded  as  atheists.  ^  Afl. 
WMftptofokedf"  ae  Moaheim  remarka} "  by  the  aimplicity  of 


tlMfr  ^nMPsliip,  wMeli  reeemUed  in  nothing  tlie  sacred  ritet 
4ii  any  other  people:  The  Christiant  had  neither  sacriflees^ 
nor  temples,  nor  images,  nor  oracles,  nor  sacerdotal  orders  j 
and  this  was  safflcient  to  bring  upon  them  the  reproaches  or 
an  ignorant  multitude,  who  imagined  that  there  could  be  no 
religion  without  these.  Thus  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  atheiels ;  and,  by  the  Roman  laws,  those  who  were 
chargeable  with  atheism  were  declared  the  pests  of  human  so- 
ciety. But  this  was  not  all :  the  sordid  Interests  of  a  multitude 
of  lazy  and  selfish  priests  we^e  immediatdy  connected  with  the 
nvm  and  oppression  of  the  Christian  cause.  The  public 
wmsliip  of  such  an  immense  number  of  deities  was  a  source 
of  subsistence,  and  eyen  of  riches,  to  the  whole  rabble  of 
priesis  and  augurs,  and  also  to  a  muhimde  of  merchants  an^ 
tttist&;  and  as  the  progress  of  the  gospel  threatened  the  ruin 
of  this  religious  traffic,  and  the  profits  it  produced,  this  raised 
vp  new  enemies  to  the  Christians,  and  armed  Uie  rage  of 
mercenary  superstition  against  their  lives  and  their  cause.** 

No  pagan  author,  perhaps,  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  looked 
on  the  Chrtttians  as  a  society  completely  distinct  from  the 
Jews,  and  the  national  prdudices  and  rices  of  the  latter  were 
generally  ascribed  to  the  former ;  and  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  lioth  parties,  in  converting  to  their  respective  religions, 
which  seemed  one,  because  in  common  they  denounce  all 
idols,  roused  the  jealousy  or  wrath  of  all  tne  Romans  and 
Greeks  who  admired  their  own  religion,  either  on  account  of 
ita  antiquity,  utility,  or  popularity.  These  uneasy  and  indig* 
nant  feelings  were  evidently  strong  in  Seneca  and  Tacitus, 
who  were  greatly  distinguished  in  the  first  century.  The 
fiirmer,  apparentiy  referring  to  the  Jews,  including  the  fbl- 
lowers  of^  Christ,  laments — ^"80  universally  do  the  customs 
of  that  most  flagitious  people  prevail,  that  now  they  are  re- 
ceived all  over  Uie  world.  The  conquered  hare  given  laws 
to  the  conquerors."  The  latter  remarks  that  ^the  Jews  in- 
stituted the  rite  of  circumcision,  in  order  to  distinguish  them" 
selves  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  who  have  revolted 
to  the  customs  of  the  Jews  do  the  same,  and  the  first  that  they 
are  taught  is,  to  despise  the  gods,  and  to  divest  themselves  01 
patriotism.  The  worst  of  men  every  where,  despising  the  re- 
ligious rites  of  their  own  country,  vvere  wont  to  pile  up  theit 
contributions  and  alms  at  Jerusalem." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  universal  hatred  of  ChriMianityi 
find  ^  the  popular  calumnies  and  clamour  against  its  advo- 
etteii  and  conAsssors,  Nero  succeeded  m  trnning  the  eyes  bf 


ihft  public  from  him  for  atime,byjpufalislung«ii  edict  dwoiui* 
dng  death  on  Christians,  ander  the  pretence  that  thc^  had 
icindied  the  fire  which  had  consumed  the  city ;  and  he  pro- 
scribed that  they  shonJd  sufier  death  under  forms  which 
should  represent  to  ail  their  crime  in  their  punishment  The 
only  narrative!  deserving  credit  of  this  first  great  persecutioQ 
of  Chnstians  by  the  Roman  state,  is  the  imperfect  one  left  b/ 
Tacitus.  "•  Nero,"  he  observes,  ^  to  suppress  the  prevailing 
rumour  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  conflagratidn,  tiansfer- 
led  the  guilt  upon  supposed  criminals,  subjecting  to  moat 
exquiaate  torments  those  people  who,  for  their  enormous 
crimes,  were  universally  abhorred,  and  known  to  the  volgar 
tgr  the  name  of  Christiana  The  author  of  this  name  was 
Uhrist,  who  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  executed  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judea.  The  pestilent  sopnstH 
tioii  was  for  a  while  suppressed,  but  it  revived  again,  and 
spread  not  only  over  JudeiE^  where  the  evil  was  broached,  but 
reached  Rome ;  whither  from  every^  quarter  of  the  earth  is 
constantly  flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable 
amongst  men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  practised. 
Fiisty  therefore,  were  apprehendsd  such  as  owned  thanselves 
to  be  of  that  sect ;  then  by  them  was  discovered  an  immense 
multitude,  and  all  were  convicted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burn* 
ins  of  I^me,  but.  of  their  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind. 
Their  death  and  tortures  were  aggravated  with  cruel  derision 
and  sporty  for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fiutened 
to  crosses,  or  wrapt  up  in  combustible  garments,  that,  when 
the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like  torches,  serve  to  dispel 
the  daSrkness  of  the  night  For  this  tragical  spectacle  Nero 
lent  his  own  gardens,  and  exhibited  at  the  same  time  the  pub- 
lic diversion  of  the  circus,  sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  per* 
aon,  and  sometimes  standing  as  a  spectator  among  the  popa* 
lace  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer.  Hence  towards  the  misw- 
able  sufferers,  however  guilty  and  deserving  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment,  compassion  arose,  seeing  they  were  doomed 
to  perish,  not  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the 
cruelty  of  one  man." 

This  sanguinary  and  barbarous  attack  on  the  church  of 
God  began  in  the  latter  end  of  a.  d.  64,  and  it  is  uncertain  if 
it  terminated  before  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d.  68.  Nor  haTO  we 
more  certain  information  as  to  the  extent  of  this  calamity ;  for 
manjr  imagine  that  the  imperial  edict  was  designed  i&r  tbm 
whoM  enqore,  while  others  would  Umit  it  to  Italy  or  evdn  m 
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Borne.  If  traditioB  may  be  relied  on,  both  the  apoetke  PbiiI 
aod  Peter  bad  visited  toe  capital  during  the  Tiotence  of  this 
penecution,  aod  fell  victime  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies.  It 
J8  probable  that  the  sufferiogs  of  the  Christians  were  of  tcnn- 
poiary  duration ;  for  Nero  soon  found  himself  in  circum- 
stances which,  doubtless,  withdrew  his  attention  from  them : 
and  their  enemies  were  subjected  by  him  to  such  great  and 
complicated  distress^  that  they  would  feel  little  disposition  to 
intenere  in  the  affairs  of  a  class  of  persons  who  not  only  did 
them  no  injury,  but  were  ever  zealous  to  do  them  good  by 
every  means  which  they  could  employ. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  Nero  destroyed  Rome  that  he 
aiffht  aequive  celebrity  by  raising  the  city  in  ffrealer  beauty 
and  magnificence.  This  is  not  improbable,  for  it  is  ndd  of 
him  that  he  was  always  ready  to  undertake  enterprises  in 
proportion  to  their  difficulty  or  even  seeming  impossibility  to 
aceomplish  them.  Nor  was  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with 
his  conduct  after  the  fire ;  for  he  employed  all  his  authority 
•ad  resources  to  confer  ^n  the  renovaited  city  all  that  was 
calculated  to  render  it  worthy  of  its  dignity  as  the  metropotis 
of  the  world.  He  ^'  founded  a  palace,  which  he  called  his 
Golden  House ;  though  it  was  not  so  much  admired  on  ac- 
count of  an  immense  profusion  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and 
other  inestimable  ornaments,  as  for  its  vast  extent,  containing 
•paeious  fields,  large  wilderneasee,  artificial  lakes,  thick  woods, 
gardens^  orehards,  vineyards,  hills,  and  groves.  The  entrance 
of  this  stately  edifice  was  wide  enough  to  receive  a  colossus, 
representing  Nero,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high:  the  gal- 
leries coosiMed  of  three  rows  of  tall  pillars,  each  of  them  a 
full  mile  in  length:  the  lakes  were  encompassed  with  masf- 
nificent  buildings,  in  the  manner  of  cities,  and  the  woods 
atocked  with  all  manner  of  wild  beasts.  The  house  itself 
was  tiled  with  gold,  the  walls  were  covered  with  the  same 
metal,  and  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones  and  mother- 
of-pearl,  which  in  those  days  was  valued  above  gold:  the 
timber-work  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  were  inlaid  with  gdd 
aod  ivory :  the  roof  of  one  of  the  banqueting-rooms  resembled 
the  firmament,  both  in  its  figure  and  motion,  turning  inces- 
santly about  night  and  day,  and  showering  all  sorts  of  sweet 
waters.  When  this  magnificent  structure  was  finished,  Nero 
slightingly  said,  that  at  lengtli  he  began  to  lodge  like  a  man. 
Plioy  tells  us,  that  this  palace  extended  quite  round  the  city. 
Neocv  it  seems,  did  not  finish  it;  for  the  first  order  Otbo 
signed  was,  as  we  read  in  SuatoniuS;  for  fifiy  millions  of  sea* 


lB«OM,l»iM  emfilofed  in  perfiKtisg  die  GbUea  Palace  wliiab 
Naro  had  begun.     Tha  prelectors  of  this  pkn  were  Bevecna 
end  Celer,  two  bold  and  enterprising  men,  who  aoon  after 
pot  the  emperor  upon  e  still  more  expensive  and  aiduotsw 
undertaking,  namely,  that  of  cutting  a  canal  through  heid 
rocks  and  steep  mountains,  from  the  lake  Avernus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length,  and 
oi  snch  breadth  that  two^Uies  of  five  ranks  of  oara  migte 
easily  pass  abreast     His  view  in  this  was  to  open  a  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  Campania,  free  from  the  troabke 
and  dangers  of  the  sea ;  for,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  a 
great  number  of  vessels,  laden  with  corn,  were  shipwrecked 
at  Gape  Miaanum,  the  pilots  choosing  rather  to  venture  out  in 
a  violent  storm,  than  not  to  arrive  at  the  time  the^  were  efr 
paolad  hy  Nero.    For  the  execution  of  this  prodigioua  nndei^ 
taking,  IM  emperor  ordered  the  prisoners  from  aQ  parts  to  be 
tnmaported  into  Italy ;  and  such  as  wefe  convicted,  whatever 
Ibair  crimes,  were  to  be  condemned  only  to  his  works.    Nero, 
iriw  undertook  nothing  with  radre  ardour  and  readinaaa 
than  what  was  deemed  impossible,  expended  incredible  aume 
in  this  rash  undertakinflv  and  exerted  all  his  power  to  cut 
throng h  the  mountains  adjoining  to  the  lake  A  vemus ;  but  not 
being  able  to  remove  by  art  the  obstacles  of  natare,  he  wna 
obli^d  to  dr<^  the  enterprise.     The  ground  not  occupied  by 
the  fiMndations  of  Nero's  own  palace,  ne  assigned  for  nouaeB| 
which  were  not  placed,  as  after  the  burning  otthe  city  by  the 
Qaub,  at  random  and  without  order,  but  the  streets  were  laid 
ont  regularly,  spacious  and  straight,  the  edifices  restrained  ia 
a  certain  height,  perhaps  of  seventy  feet,  according  to  the  plan 
of  Augustus ;  the  courts  were  widened,  and  to  all  the  great 
hooses  which  stood  by  themselves,  and  were  called  isleS| 
large  porticoes  were  added,  which  Nero  engaged  to  raise  at 
hia  own  expense,  and  to  deliver  to  each  proprietor  the  squares 
about  them  clear  from  all  ruhbish.      He  likewise  promised 
Mwards  according  to  every  roan's  rank  and  substance,  ap 
pointing  a  day  for  the  discharge  of  his  promise,  on  condition 
that  against  that  day  their  several  houses  and  palaces  were 
finished.     He,  moreover,  made  the  following  wise  regula* 
tions,  to  obviate  such  a  dreadful  calamity  m  the  future: 
that  the  new  buildings  should  be  raised  to  a  certain  height 
without  timber ;  that  they  should  be  arched  with  stone  from 
the  quarnes  of  Gabii  and  Alba,  wliich  were  proof  against 
Bmt]  that  over  the  common  springs  which  were  diverted  by 
yritate«iea  &r  their  own  uaaa^  everaeera  ahouU-  be  ptatmf 


10  imvent  tkat  abnae ;  that  avery  eitiieii  aboukl  ha*!  fiiiy 
m  hia  iioaae  a  machine  proper  to  extinguish  in;  and  that 
DO  wall  shall  be  common  to  two  houaee,  bat  every  hoaae 
be  inclosed  within  its  own  peculiar  walls.  Thas  the  city 
kk  a  shoft  time  rose  out  of  its  ashes  with  new  lustre^  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever." 

The  popularity  which,  perhaps,  Nero  acquired  by  Mi 
fievce  zeal  against  Christianity,  and  by  the  apparent  wiadom, 
greatness  of  mind,  generosity,  and  liberality  which  he  dis- 
]Aiyed  in  the  erection  of  his  golden  palace  and  the  embettUh 
ment  of  the  city^,  was  transient  In  the  gratificatioii  of  hia 
tmiity  or  ambition  and  desire  of  public  fitvour,  ke  ezhansied 
all  the  treasures  of  the  state ;  and  to  procure  wedUi  to  sadafy 
his  boundless  desires,  and  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  vasi| 
and,  in  many  instances,  his  fodish  and  impracticable  aohemes^ 
he  resorted  to  measures  st  once  most  unjust  and  opprsasive,  so 
lliat  to  all  ranks,  except  the  dregs  of  society,  his  name  and  goi^ 
eniiment  became  hateful  and  detestable.  He  oommisBldaedl 
persons  capable  of  committing  every  species  of  wickedness  Ui 
proceed  throng  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  seiie  tka  rkhev 
df  every  provmce,  including  the  wealth  of  the  teraplea,  thir 
ornaments,  and  the  statues  and  images  of  the  god^  whieii 
w«re  made  of  the  precious  metals.  The  whow  were  con*' 
veyed  to  Rome ;  and  the  metallic  gods  were  melted  down  and 
tamed  into  money.  His  tyranny  produced  universal  diaeoii^ 
tent,  and  astrologers  and  diviners  alone  wbre  enriched  bv 
pretending  to  observe  many  prodi^es  which  they  deelareQ 
forerunners  of  some  dreadful  calamity ;  multitudes  in  conae- 
quence  resorted  to  them  to  have  those  superstitious  lean  at* 
Biyed  which  their  lies  had  awakened.  Nero  was  alamie4 
by  these  reported  omens,  and  consulted  Babylus,a  ealebfaitail 
astrologer.  Informed  by  him  that  great  monarchs  ooukl  mfm% 
these  omens  by  some  extraordinary  massacre,  and, eredkhiffthtt 
impostor,  it  is  said  that  he  determined  to  exterminate  the  ra^rin 
Senatorial  order,  and  commit  all  the  offices  of  the  emptra  !• 
the  knights  and  his  freedmen.  Though  the  exeeutioa  of 
this  resolution  was  beyond  his  power,  yet  he  seemed  to  fi)t» 
low  it  in  his  future  conduct  To  the  utmost  extent  of  hia 
power  he  put  to  death,  or  by  tbreatenings  oompeDad  to  com« 
mit  suicide,  every  one  venerable  by  the  hig^iest  rank,  or  ve* 
spected  for  wisdom,  learning,  genius,  or  exemplary  eoodaali 

He  probably  considered  his  muiderous  deeds  justifiably 
on  discovering  a  conspiracy  formed  to  dellKono  him  by  llsa 
iiat  man  In  Borne,  and-  into  which  history -tertflaa  iHm  IIm 


whtb  aohilMyi  MWHoiti  kaifhii,  toUieia,  aad  •fm 
iuerlj  enlwrea.  The  leader  wai  Catiie  Pio%  a  noUe  of  di^ 
Dified  aapeot,  and  geaaroas  cooduct,  and  atill  more  iUnatrloiis 
by  hia  high  rank  and  powerful  eloquence,  whkh  he  emnloyed 
fcr  the  defenee  of  hie  feUow-citizans.  He  waa,  neyerAefcea, 
a  man  of  pleasure,  and  exeeedingly  liceniioua ;  but  the  Bo- 
aaans  had  not,  ou  this  account,  any  objection  to  raise  him  to 
the  empire,  for  correct  morals  were  not  deemed  by  them  ■•» 
ceasary  in  their  rulers.  Lucan,  the  celebrated  poet,  was 
among  the  first  who  ioined  this  conspiraov,  instigated,  it  is 
said,  by  refense  for  the  insults  which  he  nad  suffered  from 
Neve^  who,  bemg  himself  a  poet,  and  apprehensive  lest  hie 
poetical  £uiie  dionld  be  eclipsed  by  Lucan,  permitted  not  tha 
publication  of  his  poems.  Epicharis,  an  mfitmous  female^ 
was  among  the  most  active,  determined,  and  perseverioff  oi 
the  conspirators.  Her  conduct  seemed  inexplicable,  lor  it 
cevld  be  traeed  to  no  qiotiva  She  ejwrted  herself  to  the  ut* 
most  lo  hasten  the  execution  of  the  purpose,  which  all  ap- 
piOMd,  to  asseasinate  the  emperor,  while  he  was  singing  oa 
the  atage,  or  traversing  the  streets  in  his  nightly  xewelk. 
^  When  she  fonnd  that  all  her  reproaches  and  exhortationa 
had  no  effibet  on  her  aceomnUces,  impatient  of  their  slowness, 
she  left  Rome,  and  hastened  to  Campania,  where  she  employ* 
ed  all  her  industry  and  skill  to  estrange  from  Nero  the  l^arts 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  lying  at  Misenum,  and  to  en* 
l^^ge  them  in  the  design,  which  they  had  frequent  opportuni^ 
IMS  of  executing,  as  the  emperor  took  great  delight  in  sailing 
oAen  along  the  coast  €i  Misenum  and  Futeoli.  In  that  fleet, 
Vohuiiis  nocttlus,  who  had  been  employed  by  Nero  to  despatch 
Us  mother,  had  the  command  of  a  thousand  marines.  But 
as  he  did  not  think  himself  thereby  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
ao  meritorious  a  murder,  either  from  an  old  acquaintance  with 
Epicharis,  or  a  friendship  newly  contracted,  he  related  to  her 
hk  signal  aervices  to  Nero,  adding  bitter  complaints  that  he 
had  not  been  distinguished  with  promotion  equal  to  his  de* 
•arts.  In  answer  to  him,  Epicharis  ur§^  all  the  crying 
crnekies,  all  the  barbarous  outragee  committed  by  the  tyrant, 
and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him  with  the  conspiracy } 
hut  had  the  precaution  to  conceal  from  him  the  names  of  tne 
sopspiratoiai  The  traitor  was  no  sooner  let  into  the  secret, 
thnn  he  flew  to  Rome,  and  betrayed  the  whole  to  Nero.  Bui 
hM  diieovery  availed  nothing ;  for  when  Epicharis  was  sum* 
mooed,  and  confronted  with  uie  informer,  as  his  charge  againai 
km  waa  «fpomd  by  no  witnesses,  she  denied  it,  pretending 


l»to  giMillj  aiaued  at  Um  impudant  boUacn  of  tha  aaeoaar. 
Howevar,  sha  was  dalained  m  priMm,  Nero  aoapeetiag  tfaai 
tka  €kmxge  was  not  fidsa,  thoogh  not  proved  to  be  tnie." 

This  ciicumstance  deteroiined  the  conspirators  to  delay  no 
tongar  the  acompliahment  <^  their  treacherous  desiga  After 
much  discQSsion,  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  moat  bon- 
•aiable  and  expedient  publicly  to  kiil  Nero  during  the  fasti* 
val  of  CereS|  at  the  tioie  of  the  Circensian  ^mea,  from  which 
ha  waa  noTer  abeent  ScoTinus,  having  procured  a  dagip;ar 
frond  a  temple,  claimed  the  right  to  strike  the  firat  blow,  beug 
confident  that  the  sacredness  of  the  instrument  insured  him 
succsas.  On  the  evening  preceding  that  on  which  the  daiinjg^ 
and  atrooius  act  was  to  be  performed,  Scevinua  sealed  hia 
will ;  than  unaheathing  the  atwve-mentionad  dagger,  ha  com* 
niaiiiad  it  was  blunt  and  rusty,  charging  Milichns,^  one  of  hk 
ueedmen,  to  have  it  ground  and  sharpened  at  the  point :  naist 
he  ordered  a  repast  more  sumptuous  and  profuse  than  ordi- 
nary to  be  got  read^ ;  after  which  he  presented  his  iavonrila 
slaves  ipnth  their  liberty,  and  others  with  sums  of  money. 
His  countenance,  in  the  midst  of  an  affected  cheerfulness,  ap* 
Beared  clouded :  in  his  discourse  he  was  continually  running 
nom  one  subject  to  another,  without  attending  to  any ;  whence 
all,  who  were  present,  concluded  that  his  mind  was  fraught 
with  some  great  design :  at  last  he  ordered  the  same  AGli- 
chua  to  prepare  bandages  for  wounds,  and  applications  lor 

aping  blood.  The  freedman,  reflecting  on  these  orders, 
concluding  with  himself,  that  a  conspiracy  was  ondoohl- 
edly  carrying  on,  and  his  patron  concerned  m  it,  hastened 
next  morning  by  break  of  day  to  the  gardens  of  Servilinsi 
where  Nero  then  was ;  and,  being  refused  admittance,  declared 
that  he  came  to  diacover  matters  of  the  utmost  importsnca." 
Epanhroditus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  at  last  ralue- 
tantfy  admitted  him  into  his  presence.  On  rektmg  all  the 
circomstances,  and  showing  the  dagcer,  his  testimony  was 
believed,  and  Scevinua  was  instantly  Drought  by  a  band  of 
aoldiers  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused* 
Through  the  agency  of  his  wife  and  the  treacherous  slave, 
the  conspiracy  was  now  fully  discovered ;  and  a  number  of 
the  c<mspirator8  who  were  seized,  by  the  promise  of  pardon, 
betrayed  many  of  their  dearest  friends.  Thus  Luean  accMed 
hia  own  mother.  Epicharis  appears  to  have  been  remarkably 
distinguished  for  fidelity  and  honour,  in  this  unlawful  enlar* 
prise ;  for  the  application  of  every  apacisa  of  to'tuie  draw  eel 
at  U 


a  won!  ftmn  har  which  coaid  ho  ootmm^d  to  mm^ttB 
^mm  of  hT  iiiMii  ruiii  aceompliow. 

Nero  was  to  dcitdfally  aurmed  on  perceiviiig  hia  danger, 
that  he  noc  only  doahied  his  gfuards,  but  posted  bands  of  eol- 
diers  upon  the  walls,  and  all  round  the  city,  lined  the  sea<«aBSl 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  with  numerous  detachments,  er* 
deiad  parties  of  foot  and  horse  to  scour  the  fields  night  and 
day^  (0  range  in  the  public  squares  in  the  neighbouring  dHini- 
oipM  towns,  to  enter  the  private  houses.     With  the  prastoriao 

Sitda  Qermans  were  intermixed ;  for  in  them,  as  they  were 
eigoen^  Nero  cheifly  confided." 

lukitades  were  now  drapfged  to  the  impeiial  tribnal, 
which  was  erected  in  the  royal  gardens,  and  every  one-  was 
senienced  to  perish  who  had  been  ever  seen  to  sesoeiste,  or 
ei^n  smile  wkh  the  chief  conspirators.  Many  great  mensttf* 
fmd,  and  it  is  reported  that  ofthese,  the  death  of  no  one  ^to 
Neio  more  joy  Uuin  that  of  his  most  eminent  tutor  andmnin- 
ts?)  Seneca,  whose  rain  he  had  Ion?  desired.  The  philos^^ 
pber  was  condemned  to  kill  himself  He  died  as  a  hero  and 
a  Ibo^  ibv  while  he  composedly  consoled  his  wife  and  friends, 
widi  the  water  of  the  hot  bath  in  which  he  bled  to  death,  he 
sprinkled  the  slaves  who  waited  on  him^  and  said,  ^  With  this 
water  I  make  a  libation  to  Jupiiar  the  Deliverer." 

The  conspiracy  being  utteny  suppressed,  Nero  assemblsd 
the  army,  ^  distributed  aoiong  them  a  krvess  of  two  thousand 
nommi  a  roan,  and  ordered  them  to  be  thenceforth  supplied 
wilAi  corn  at  the  public  expense.  Upon  Petrootus  Turpili* 
anus,  Cocceius  Nerva^  and  Tigelinus,  he  bestowed  triumphal 
omaments,  as  a  reward  for  their  zeal  in  prosecuting  the  con- 
spirators ;  nay,  he  caused  triumphal  statues  to  be  erected  in 
tne  forum  to  the  two  latter,  and  their  images  to  be  phiced  in 
the  palace,  a  distinction  seldom  granted,  and  only  to  person* 
of  the  greatest  merit  Nymphidius  was  distinguished  with 
tile  consular  ornaments.  The  emperor,  having  thus  reward* 
ed  the  instruments  of  his  granny,  assembled  the  fathers,  and 
aeouainted  them  with  the  uite  transactions.  To  the  people  he 
addressed  an  edict  upon  the  same  subject,  and  published  the 
several  evidences  against  the  conspirators,  with  their  own 
confessions,  in  order  to  confute  a  rumour  current  among  the 
po^iiulBee,  that  the  plot  was  forged,  and  that  Nero,  mer^y  to 
satiate  his  cruehy,  and  out  of  iMsefear,  had  sacrificed  so  many 
illustttoos  citizens.  In  the  senate,  where  the  most  abjeetftii* 
tery  owvailed,  every  asnator,  the  more  sensibly  he  was  a^ 
focisa  with  inward  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friencis  or: 


tki0  mom  ontmrd  joy  «mI  eongratuktioM  he  eapwued.    ht 

was  by  the  whole  Mxly  decreed,  tiuit  jrablic  thmlwgmngi; 
and  ofaktioDS  should  be  paid  to  aU  the  deitiea^  and  particu£r 
bonoufs  to  the  Suii|  who  haTing  a  chapel  in  the  curem,  where 
the  parricide  was  to  be  perpetrated,  had  brought  to  light  the 
daflc  conHimncea  of  tbe  conspirators ;  that  the  Circensian 
gsmsa  should  be  solemnixed  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  that 
the  month  of  April,  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  detected. 
should  th«ioefi>rth  bear  the  name  of  Nero ;  that  a  temple 
should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  Salus  or  Safety,  in  the  place 
whence  Seevinus  had  taken  the  dagger.  The  dagger  itself 
was  by  JNero  dedicated  in  the  capitol,  with  this  inscription, 
To  Jupiter  the  Avenger.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  ooa^ 
racv,  which  to  the  same  moment  owed,  as  Tacitus  observes, 
ka  begimung,  progress,  and  perfection,  and  was  with  Dsuthful. 
alsace  and  secrecy  concealed  in  a  combination  so  numerouii 
so  vaxioualy  framed,  amongst  those  of  every  condition,  sex, 
and  age,  tiU  k  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  we 
hwre  related. 

^  Nero,  now  delivered  from  all  fear,  betook  himself  a^aia 
to  his  harp^  As  the  time  approached  ibr  disputinf  the  pdzes 
in  the  ^uinuuennial  games,  toe  senate,  to  prevent  Sfero  (torn 
appearmg  tnere  as  a  competitor,  offered  bun  the  prize  of  mu* 
mG,  and  also  the  crown  of  eloquence.  But  the  epiperor  an^ 
swered,  That  he  needed  not  their  partiality ;  since  he  hiidseli' 
was  a  match  for  all  his  competitors,  and  would  only,  by  the 
just  determination  of  the  judges,  purchase  the  praise  and  re* 
compense  of  his  skill  He  appeared  publicly  upon  the  staffe, 
and  there  rehearsed  a  poem  ot  his  own  composinff ;  but  tne 
populace  applauding  him,  and  begging  he  would  display  all 
his  studies,  for  these  were  their  words,  he  entered  the  great 
tlteatre,  and  there  appearing  amongst  the  common  harpers 
and  minstrels,  contended  with  them  for  the  prise  with  such 
eagerness  and  anxiety,  that  he  never  ventured  to  sit  down, 
however  fatigued,  that  being  contrary  to  the  established  laws 
of  the  harp,  nor  to  spit,  nor  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face, 
save  only  with  his  arm.  In  the  end,  adoring  the  multitude 
with  his  knee  bent,  and  his  hands  lifted  up,  according  to  tho 
custom  of  the  common  players,  he  waited  with  awe  and  trem- 
bling the  determination  of  the  judges.  The  common  people  of 
Borne  applauded  him  with  loud  shouts  and  clapping  of  hands^ 
from  an  utter  insensibility,  says  our  historian,  of  me  ctyiag 
reproach  which  d  is^raced  the  Roman  empire.  But  tbe  inhab 
ievim  of  tbe  munictpal  citiea  of  Italy,  who  still  ratainsd  iim 
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MTerd  maamwB  of  the  ancients,  and  toch  at  came  from  noMM 
jMrovincas,  and  attended  then,  at  Rome  upon  embanieeor  their 
own  prifate  afiairt,  could  not  behold,  wtthout  indignation,  tha 
aovereign  of  Rome  thus  debasing  himself  upon  the  stam,  and 
much  less  join  those  who  applauded  this  his  shameful  debase- 
ment They  were  therefore  frequently  besten  by  the  soldiers, 
who  stood  in  several  clusters  among  the  crowd  to  observe  tho 
iaces  of  the  spectators." 

This  was  a  period  of  fearful  sufferings  to  the  Romans  of 
all  ranks.  The  tyranny  of  their  ruler  perhaps  was  most  se* 
verely  felt  bv-  the  higher  orders ;  but  the  judgments  of  the  sov- 
ereign of  all  fell  indiscriminately  on  ail  ranks.  Campania 
was  laid  waste  by  «dreadful  tempests  and  violent  whirlwindsi 
the  fruits  of  the  land  were  scattered,  plantations  were  torn  opi 
and  whole  villages  were  destroyed.  A  terrible  pestilence  pre^ 
vailed  in  Rome,  and  quickly  carried  off  about  thirty  thousand 
of  her  citizens.  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  suffered  much  irom  an  ac- 
cidental fire,  which  seemed  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Nero, 
for  he  sent  a  large  sum  to  restore  the  city.  Compassion,  how* 
ever,  rareljr  moved  him.  His  fascinating  Poppsa,  having 
provoked  him  by  reproaching  him  for  his  nightly  dissipationsi 
or  by  ridiculing  him  for  his  mean  actions,  received  a  kick 
from  him  on  the  belly,  when  pregnant,  which  occasioned  her 
death.  In  this  event  the  Romans  secretly  rejoiced,  althougk 
they  were  compelled  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mourners. 
They  had,  however,  no  great  reason  for  jo^r;  Nero  now 
needed  no  tempter  to  commit  either  folly  or  wickedness ;  he 
was  irrecoverably  lost  to  all  sense  of  propriety,  justice,  or 
mercy.  He  soon  married  Statilia  Messalina,  the  widow  of  a 
JRoman  noble,  and  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Augusta ; 
but  whatever  was  her  character,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
if  bad,  to  augment  his  depravity,  so,  if  good,  it  had  no  infiu*> 
ence  to  improve  his  mind  or  reform  his  conduct.  He  con* 
tinned  to  sued  the  blood  of  every  Roman  whose  virtue  he  en- 
vied or  whose  power  he  feared. 

To  amuse  the  Romans,  and  turn  their  thoughts  from  their 
many  calamities,  he  exhibited  Fridates,  brother  of  Valogesea 
king  of  Parthia,  in  all  the  pomp  of  majesty  and  grandeur, 
and,  in  one  of  the  public  squares,  crowned  him  king  of  Ar- 
menia. "  This  was  the  most  magnificent  and  pompous  cere- 
mony ever  witnessed  in  Rome."  Fridates  received  from  the 
emperor  eighty  thousand  nummi  a  day,  while  he  remained 
in  Italy,  ukI  at  his  departure  presents  of  immense  value. 
Ntro  therafore  had  no  doubt  that  the  Parthian  king,  on  learn- 
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ittg  bk  ffaDerotity  to  his  brother,  would  gT^tify  hhn  by  ae- 
cepcing  his  invitation  to  come  to  Rome ;  and  his  refusal  so 
]»ro7oked  him,  that  he  reeoked,  and  made  great  preparationa 
to  reduce  Farthia ;  but  on  ascertaining  that  Valogeses  was 
prepared  |o  defend  his  dominions,  he  resumed  emplo3rinent8 
more  suited  to  his  vain  mind  than  war. 

The  Greeks,  who  surpassed  ail  other  nations  in  the  art  of 
flatte^,  knowing  Nero's  love  of  applause  for  his  skill  in  the 
use  oi  the  harp,  sent  him  an  embassy  with  all  the  crowns  given 
by  the  Grecian  cities  to  those  most  celebrated  for  such  skill. 
This  honour  was  so  acceptable  to  him,  that  he  invited  the 
ambassadors  to  a  grand  entertainment.  Many  of  his  friends 
were  present  One  of  the  Greeks  humbly  entreated  the  em- 
peror to  &vour  his  guests  with  a  song.  He  complied,  and 
was  loudly  applaud^  by  the  Greeks.  This  flattery  elated 
him  so,  that  he  exclaimed,  ^the  Greeks  alone  have  a  good 
ear ;  none  but  they  understand  music.*'  That  he  might  pro* 
cure  their  admiration,  he  proposed  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Greece,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  contend  at  the 
Olympic  games  which  were  soon  to  be  held.  He  was  ac* 
eompanied,  EHon  Cassius  says,  with  such  a  multitude  as  might 
have  easily  reduced  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  ^  had  they 
not,  like  their  general,  been  destitute  of  all  courage,  and 
armed  only  with  harps,  fiddles,  masks,  buskins,  and  other 
theatrical  implements.  With  this  army  lie  embarked,  and, 
landing  at  Cassiope,  immediately  began  to  sing  before  the  al- 
tar of  Jupiter  Cassius.  Thence  he  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Greece,  playing,  singing,  and  acting  in  all  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed.  But  in  the  following  year.  Capito 
and  Rusus  being  consuls,  he  chiefly  exerted  his  skill  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  to  the  eternal  ignominy  of  the  Roman 
name,  the  head  of  the  empire  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  aa 
a  competitor  among  the  common  harpers,  players,  and  chari- 
oteers. He  won  the  prize  of  music,  by  corrupting,  uS  was 
commonly  believed,  either  the  judges  or  his  competitors.  The 
prize  of  chariot-driving  he  evidently  forfeited ;  for  having  at- 
tempted to  drive  witli  ten  horses,  he  was  thrown  ofl*,  and  so 
hurt,  that  though  he  remounted,  yet  he  was  constrained  to  de- 
sist before  he  had  finished  the  career.  However,  as  he  insisted 
upon  the  judges  excluding  all  casual  events  and  misfortunes, 
they  decreed  him  the  prize,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction." 

From  the  field  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  visited  all  the 
cities  of  Greece,  and  everywhere  challenged  the  best  perfor- 
mers in  music,  and,  of  course,  never  failed  to  be  ^^  declared 
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nUor;  laiomiich  that  Im  la  tud  tobtve  nined,  m  thia  pr»> 
gr68B,  above  eighteen  hundred  prizes.     He  tranamiCted  a  par- 
liealar  account  of  each  victory  to  the  senate,  enjoining  toem 
lo  acknowledge  the  favours  of  the  gods  towarda  him  with 
Tictima,  obktions,  and  public  processions,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  same  devotions  were  practised  throughout  the  whde  em- 
pire.    That  there  might  remain  no  moonments  of  other  vie- 
son,  he  commanded  all  their  statues  to  be  pulled  down,  to  be 
diagged  through  the  streets,  and  to  be  either  dashed  to  pieoea^ 
or  urown  into  the  common  seweia."    Having  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  the  glory  of  which  his  base  mind  wasambitioiia, 
he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  was  warned  by  tke 
politio  priestess,  ^'to  beware  of  seventy-three,  which,  not 
re&ctiag  oo  Galba's  age,  hfi  imagined  to  be  the  term  of  his 
life,  and  conceived  so  great  assurance  of  his  living,  and  en- 
joying an  uninterrupted  happinesB  till  that  age,  that,  having 
soon  siler  lost  many  things  <»  great  value  by  shipwreck,  h« 
confidently  told  his  friends,  that  the  very  fish  would  \xing 
them  again ;  nay,  he  was  so  possessed  with  this  notion,  that 
two  years  after,  when  the  first  tidings  were  brought  him  of 
the  insurrections  in  several  provinces,  he  was  so  tar  from  be- 
ing alarmed,  that  he  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at  those  distur- 
bances, since  they  furnished  him  with  a  plausible  pretence  of 
aeiaiog.the  estates  of  the  inhabitants.     The  pythoness  he  pre* 
wanted  with  a  large  sum."     This  money,  as  well  as  that 
which  the  judges  of  the  ^ames  received  from  Nero,  was  re- 
sovered  by  Galba,  at  the  time  that  he  revoked  all  the  privileges 
which  the  Achteans  had  received.     Before  he  left  Greece,  he 
commenced  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  by 
which  he  proposed  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
Ionian  and  £gean  seas,  £>r  the  safety  of  the  numerous  vee 
sels  on  these  coasts,  where  many  were  usually  lost    The 
work  was,  however,  not  finished ;  but  that  and  other  enor- 
mous expenses  left  Nero  in  penury.     To  procure  means  to 
support  his  profligacy,  he,  under  various  pretences,  put  to 
death  the  ricoest  Greeks,  and  sold  their  estates.     The  Ro- 
mans suflfered  not  less  on  this  occasion.     He  had  forcibly  car- 
ried with  him  to  Greece  such  of  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
order  as  were  any  way  considerable  for  their  birth,  virtue,  or 
fortui^es,  with  a  design  to  despatch  them  at  a  distance  from 
Rome,  and  conseouently  with  more  safety  and  less  noise ;  so 
that  tidings  were  daily  orought.to  the  city  of  the  death  of  some 
of  her  mast  illustrious  citizens,  and  orders  to  Heliu%  afreedmao 
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to  seize  their  estates." 


Nero,  on  leaving  Rome  had  ini^sted  Helios  with.absdate 
power  over  the  persons,  lives,  and  fortonee  of  all  ranlo. 
jAssisted  by  Polyetetns,  another  fTeednian,Uiis  tn^ust  and  sav* 
age  ruler  made  no  less  dreadful  bavoek  of  the  nobility  of 
I&nie  than  his  master  committed  in  Greece.  ^  Virtue,  rank, 
or  wealthy  were  unpardonabto  crimes,  and  panished  with 
death.'*  Whole  ihmilies  were  cut  off;  no  pity  was  shown  for 
ehildrett;  The  citisens  were  in  a  slate  ofthe  greatest  eicite* 
ment;  and  a  general  insurrectiott  wae  every  hour  appre- 
hended. The  tyrannical  governor  sent  sooeessive  messengef 
to  Nero,  urging  him  to  return.  He  could  net  deprive  him^ 
self  of  the  glory  which  he  said  all  must  envy;  aira  he  only 
reHmwd  to  Italy  in  oonseq«enee  of  the  aknoing  tktings 
which'  he  received  Arovn  Helius  on  his  arrinnl  in  Qieece^ 
whidber  he  bad  proceeded  on  findtngaU  his  reports  inefl^etual 
to  mroite  Cho  fears  of  his  master. 

Nero  tinexnectedly  escaped  being  drowned  during  a  vio> 
lent  storm,  wnich  dimereed  and  destro]^  his  fleet,  and  the 
weakh  of  Greece  wnich  he  had  forcibly  carried  off  On 
reaohln^  Napl^i  <<  he  entered  it  throu^  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
according  to  the  custom  df  the  victors  m  the  Oiynpie  cameS) 
and  in  the  same  manner^  Antium,  Albanum,  and  Rome. 
He  made  his  entry  into  the  latter  city  in  the  triumphal  chariot 
of  Augustas,  pompously  iMired,  having  with  him  iti  the 
same  chariot,  another  player  upon  me  harp,  by  name 
DiodbruSj  wearing  an  Olympic  crown  on  his  hcttd,  and  car* 
lying  a  Pythic  crown  in  bis  hand.  Before  him  marched  in 
greet  pemp,  and  richly  dressed,  eighteen  hundted  persons, 
each  of  them  with  a  crown  in  his  hand,  and  under  it  an  in- 
soripdon,  signifying  where  it  had  been  won,  the  name  oi  the 
person  whom  the  emperor  had  overcome,  the  subject  and 
dtle  of  the  sonff,  and  such  like  important  circumstances.  His 
chariot  was  followed  by  the  whole  rabble  of  the  city,  crying^ 
out^  by  way  of  derision,  that  they  were  the  soldiers  of  Au- 
gustus, and  claimed  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  triumphant 
victor.  From  the  sac  red- way  the  procession  turned  to  the 
circus,  which  Nero  entered  through  a  breach,  having  caused 
one  of  the  arches  to  be  thrown  down.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Yelabrum  and  the  ferum  to  the  pence, 
and  from  the  palace  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  be  dis^ 
lAiyed^ali  his  crowns,  aod  ordered  them  to  be  carried  fWun 
theote  to  tds^  golden  house^  and  diere  hung  up  round  his  hed| 


vpoii  die  mnj  ttttiiM  which  he  had  eieeied  to  himMtf  m 
the  hebit  and  etdre  of  an  harper." 

Nero  had  the  good  fortnne  about  this  time  to  detect  and 
sappren  another  conapiFacy,  of  which  no  aatisfifectory  aeoovmt 
remaina.    Neveithelen,  hu  end  hastened  on.    All  the  {nto- 
▼inces  were  prepared  to  deroar  the  allnievoaTuig  raonafeor. 
The  Gattb  had  the  honour  of  first  defying  his  power.   Their 
BoUe  governor,  Julius  Vindex,  was  a  descendant  of  the  an 
eient  kinffs  of  Aquitain,  a  true  patriot  and  a  brave  soUm. 
He  aspired  not  to  the  supreme  government  of  the  empire,  nor 
to  vender  himself  independent    For,  after  raiaing  an  armj 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  he  invited  Qalba,  one  of  tho 
govemoit  in  Spain,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  deliver  the  empire  from  the  tyrant    Qalba  delibemted, 
and  encouraged  by  his  officers,  and  the  fiibulous  predietioa 
that  Spain  would  one  day  give  a  prince  to  Rome,  he  publicly 
announced  to  the  army  at  New  Carthasie,  his  design  to  re- 
nounce the  authority  of  the  emperor.    He  was  immediitoly, 
with  joyful  acclamations,  saluted  Imperator  and  Augustus. 
He,  liowever,  was  too  wise  to  accej^  these  tides  in  his  cir* 
oumstaaees,  and  avowed  that  he  desired  only  to  be  regarded 
the  lieotenant  of  the  senate,  and  people  of  Kome,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country.     He  instantly  "  ordered  levies  te 
be  made  throughout  the  whole  provinces  \  selected  a  certain 
number  of  persons  of  known  prudence  and  experience,  and 
with  them  formed  a  kind  of  senate ;  appointed  a  band  cS 
young  knights,  whom  he  called  evoe€Uij  to  be  as  a  guard  at 
the  door  of  his  chamber ;  and  caused  edicts  to  be  fijm  up  in 
every  dt^  of  the  province,  inviting  all  to  join  him,  and  lend 
what  assistance  they  could  towaros  the  recovery  of  their  lib- 
erty, and  the  success  of  an  enterprise  which  so  nearly  con- 
cerned them.    Otho,  who  still  governed  Lusitania,  was  tlw 
fint  of  all  the  sovernors  of  provinces  who  declared  for  Galba, 
Bending  him  aU  his  gold  ana  silver  plate  to  turn  it  into  money ; 
and  likewise  his  domestics,  who  were  more  accustomed  to  a 
court,  and  knew  better  than  Galba's  how  to  serve  an  em- 
peror. 

The  power  of  Gralba  rapidly  increased ;  all  the  govern- 
ors declaring  for  him,  except  Clodius  Macer,  who  com- 
manded in  Africa,  and  L.  Rufus  Verginius  or  Virginius, 
governor  of  Upper  Qermany,  where  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand some  of  the  best  legions  in  the  whole  empire.  The 
latter  even  marched,  affaiost  V index  with  all  his  forces,  and 
oeiag  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  TreveS|  the  caphal  of  Bet 
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gt^Qmaly  aad  powefAdly  aasiated  hi  Cekie  Owl  iHelf  hj  dpe 
cities  of  Lan^res  and  Lyons,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Besancon,  which  he  besieged.  Upon  this  inteliiflence, 
Yindex  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  but  upon  his  ar- 
rival, VirgBsius  desirinc'  an  interview  with  him,  the  two  gen- 
erals had  a  private  conference,  in  which  they  agreed,  as  was 
eommonly  believed,  to  act  against  Nero ;  hot  Virginius  could 
not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  Ux  Qalba. 
Aiter  they  had  long  conferred  together,  Vindez  returned  to 
liis  troops,  and  with  them  advanced  to  Besancon,  in  orier  lo 
take  pessession  of  the  place,  pursuant  to  the  private  agree- 
nent  of  the  two  chie6.  But  Virginius'  men,  oelieviog  that 
Yindex  designed  to  attack  them,  marched  out  without  their 
generaPs  orders,  fell  upon  the  Gauls,  who  suspecting  nothing, 
were  quite  unprepared  for  an  engagement,  and  with  great 
abughler  put  them  to  flight  Yindex  after  the  battle  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  himself,  and  after  his  death  the  vieioriou9  le- 
gions tore  the  images  of  Nero,  and  importuned  Yirffinius  to 
accept  the  empire.  He  not  only  rejected  their  offer,  hut  reso- 
lutely declared,  that  he  would  neither  take  upon  himself  the 
sovereign  power,  nor  suffer  any  one  else  to  assume  it,  who 
was  not  named  to  it  by  the  senate,  to  whom  alone  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  empire  belonged. 

New  and  neavy  impositions  had  incensed  the  pec^le  so 
highly  that  they  openly  opposed  the  collectors,  telimg  thepi, 
chat  tne  best  and  most  ready  means  of  supplying  Nero  with 
money  was  to  oblige  the  informers  to  refund  the  immense 
sums  they  had  earned  by  their  infamous  practices.  As  a 
lamine  b^^n  to  be  fek  in  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  populace 
was  heightened  by  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Egypt,  at  that 
time  the  granary  of  Rome,  not  lad^i  with  com  as  was  ex- 
pected, but  with  sand  for  the  gladiators  and  wrestlers.  Upon 
tkis  occasion,  the  people  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  over- 
turned in  the  night  most  of  the  emperor's  statues,  broke  h« 
images,  plunderra  the  houses  of  his  friends  and  favouriiss, 
and  committed  innumerable  disorders,  no  one  offering  to  ap- 
pease or  restrain  them.  At  the  same  time,  news  arrived  of 
the  revolt  of  the  legions  under  Qalba  in  Germany,  which  so 
alfeeted  Nero  that  he  inclosed  poison  in  a  golden  box,  and  wtaai 
immediately  into  the  Servilian  gardens,  whence  he  despatched 
&e  freedmen,  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  to  Ostia,  to  as- 
annble  his  fleet,  being  resolved  to  sail  to  Egypt,  whither  he 
Imd  akeady  sent  some  German  troops.  However,  before  he 
\tk  dte  palace,  he  sounded  the  trihuies  and  centnnous  of  hm 
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gutdt,  wtkktf  tfami  wlutWr  tkajr  tvvre  diqxtnd  to 

Sny  him  in  nis  flight  t  Soma  evaded,  others  poBitiytly  re- 
led  to  attend  hini,  and  one  crying  out  <<  k  it  so  dreadiol  a 
thing  to  die  V*  he  waa  qnitB  distracted  and  confounded  in  hia 
thoughts ;  resolving  at  one  time  to  fly  to  the  Pirthianai  at 
another  to  address  Qaiba  as  a  sunpliant,  to  appew  in  puhUc 
elad  in  deep  monmiog,  and  with  all  possible  humiUty  and 
dejection  implore  the  forgiveness  of  the  peopb  for  his  Ibraaer 
conduct ;  and,  if  he  found  them  inflexible,  to  beg  the  govern* 
meet  of  Egypt  He,  howeTor,  put  oflf  the  taking  of  any  re- 
BohMion  till  the  next  day.  The  emperor  awdce  abont  mid* 
night,  and  undentanduig,  to  his  unspeakable  sarprve,  that 
his  gWLfds  were  retired,  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  sent  in  great 
haste  for  his  friends,  and  none  of  them  obeying  the  sammons 
went  at  hist  in  person,  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  to  their 
several  houses;  but  finding  the  doors  every  where  shm^  and 
so  one  deigning  even  to  retucn  an  answer  to  his  prayers  and 
entreaties,  he  hastily  returned  to  his  chamber,  which  he 
ibund  rifled  and  stripped  of  all  the  furniture. 

The  golden  box,  m  which  he  kept  the  poison  prepared  by 
the  iaiamoas  Locusta,  bein^  likewise  earned  ofl^  he  sent  ier 
flpieilltts,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  to  dispatch  him;  but  neither 
honor  any  other  being  found  to  undertake  that  task,  he  ea- 
claimed,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  ^  What  1  have  I  in  this  forlorn  con- 
dition neither  friends  nor  enemies?''  which  words  he  had 
searce  uttered,  when  he  hurried  out  with  a  design  to  throw 
htaeelf  into  the  Tiber ;  but  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  wiahed 
for  some  private  |^ce  to  recollect  himaelf,  and  resume  his 
conmge.  Phaon,  one  of  his  freedmen,  offered  him  his  coon- 
try-hoilse,  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  He  accepted  the 
omir,  and,  without  further  delay,  attended  only  by  four  per- 
sons, of  whom  Sporus  was  one,  left  Rome,  meanly  apparelled 
and  vfOTee  mounted,  concealing  his  &oe  through  fear  of  hemg 
discovered.  Upon  his  setting  out,  he  was  terrified  and  dia- 
mayed  by  dreaaful  flashes  of  lightning  and  a  violent  earth- 
quake, as  if  the  ghosts  of  the  many  persons  he  had  murdered 
were  rising  up,  says  Dion,  agamst  the  unmerciful  tyrant 
Am  he  pasMd  the  camp  of  the  pretorian  ffuards,  he  heard 
them  cursing  him,  and  wishing  prosperity  and  success  to  Qalba. 
A  piaseager  whom  he  met  on  the  road,  perceiving  him  and  his 
attendants,  ^  These  (said  he)  are  no  doubt  in  pursuit  of  Nero:" 
another  asked  him,  <^  Whet  news  of  Nero  in  the  city?"  His 
hoiee  slartbg  at  the  sight  of  a  carcase  that  ky  in  the  wafi 
theiceveriag  ef  his  fiiee  was  shaken  off,  and  he  was  knavm 
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alarmed  Nero  and  his  attendants  that  at  the  first  tnrniag  they 
qTDtled  their  horses,  and  betaking  themselves  to  a  narrow  path, 
errat  with  much  dilEcalty  through  bushes  and  briers  to  the 
wall  which  inchssed  Phaon's  grounds,  who  entreated  the  em« 
peior  to  conceal  himself  in  a  sandpit,  till  he  should  find  means 
K>  introduce  him  with  more  secvecy ;  but  Nero  answered,  that 
he  would  not  be  buried  till  he  was  dead ;  and  lay  concealed 
aoBonc' the  briers,  while  Phaon  examined  the  wall  to  see  if  he 
GOidd  be  admitted  undiscovered.  In  order  to  procure  a  more  pii« 
vale  access  to  the  house,  a  hole  was  opened  in  the  wall,  throuflh 
whieh  he  was  dragged,  and  convmd  into  a  room  very  indif* 
Greatly  furnished,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  the  nieht 
aad  part  of  the  following  day,  in  such  agonies  as  can  barmy 
be'ejoiressed,  alarmed  at  the  least  noise  he  heard,  apprehea« 
aiva  that  assassins  were  come  to  murder  him,  and  not  dariaff 
to  speak  throtigh  fear  of  being  discovered.  He  now  repented 
of  the  many  crimes  he  had  committed,  wished  he  had  purstied 
a  Tirtuous  conduct,  was  sensible  that  those  who  had  advised 
the  measures  he  had  followed  were  his  ^eatest  enemieB, 
aad  had  constantly  in  hie  mouth  the  followmg  words,  frem 
the  tragedy  in  which  he  had  last  acted,  '<  My  father,  mother, 
and  wife,  doom  me  to  destruction."  An  those  who  attended 
him^were  constantly  soliciting  and  importuning  him  to  pre- 
vent, by  a  voluntary  death,  the  dangers  that  threatened  nim, 
he  at  last  ordered  his  mve  to  be  du^,  and  wood  and  water 
to  be  provided  for  waging  and  burning  bis  body,  lamenting 
while  he  gave  these  orders  in  a  manner  altogrether  unmanly, 
and  often  repeadng,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  ^  What  an 
artist  will  the  work!  lose." 

The  news  of  Nero's  flight  filled  the  city  with  joy ;  the  senate 
aasemUed  early  iu  the  morning,  and  proclaimed  Gbdba  em- 
peror; and,  having  taken  the  usual  oaths  to  him,  declared  Nero 
an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  stript  naked,  his 
head  to  be  festened  in  a  pillory,  and  he  in  that  posture  to  be 
whipt  to  dmth.  One  of  Phaon's  friends  immediately  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  him  with  a  letter,  acquainting  lum  with  the 
transactions  of  the  senate.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  desired 
that  some  of  his  attendants  would  by  their  example  encoaiage 
him  lo  die  with  resolution  and  intrepidity,  out  none  of 
them  showed  the  least  inclination  to  animate  him  at  die  ecc- 
ftmm  of  their  own  lives.  At  last,  drnwinr  one  of  his  dag- 
fsra^  he  pot  it  lo  his  throat;  but  has  heart  teiling  him,  he  beg* 
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ced  BpiihnidinM,  bis  freedman  md  tscrebirjr,  to  1MI  him 
his  aastttance :  which  he  did  with  great  relttotance.  Before 
he  was  quite  dead,  the  centurion  sent  by  the  senate  to  appro- 
hend  him,  entered  the  room ;  and  pretending  he  was  cfHne  to 
his  relief,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  blood.  Nero  gave  him  no 
other  answer,  but  *^  It  is  too  late ;  Is  this  your  Me]kj  and  al- 
lemnce?"  with  which  words  he  expired,  his  eyes  staring  in 
a  frightful  manner,  and  ready  to  start  out  of  bis  head,  to  the 
mat  terror  and  amaxement  of  all  who  were  present  His 
death  being  certain,  the  joy  of  the  Roman  people  was  so  gteat 
and  uniTersal,  that  they  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  with  such 
caps  on  their  heads  as  were  worn  by  the  manumiHed  slaves, 
congratulating  one  another  upon  their  deliverance  from  so  hard 
a  bondage :  overtamed  and  dashed  in  pieces  most  of  Nero's 
statues,  ana  put  to  death  as  many  of  his  friends  as  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  only  thinffs  which  Nero,  on  dying,  ear- 
nestly requested  of  his  attendants,  was,  that  his  head  mwht 
not  09  cut  off,  and  that  his  body  might  be  burnt  entire.  This 
last  £BtTour  was  granted  by  Icelus,  one  of  Qalba's  freedmen ; 
but  his  ashes  w«re  left  to  be  gathered  and  deposited  in  the 
monument  of  his  family  by  his  concubine  Aste,  and  two  fe- 
males who  had  taken  care  of  him  in  his  early  days.  Such 
was  the  end  of  ^  the  enemy  and  fury  of  mankind,^'  as  Pliny 
calls  Nero.  He  perished  a.  d.  68,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of 
his  age,  after  a  dishonoured  reign  of  nearly  fourteen  years ; 
and  in  him  was  verified  the  maiim,  ^  When  the  vricked  die, 
there  is  shouting." 

In  no  part  of  the  empire,  during  the  latter  most  hateful  and 
wretched  period  of  Nero's  reign,  was  the  Roman  power,  it 
would  appear,  remarkably  opposed,  except  in  Britain  and 
Judea ;  in  the  former  the  resistance  was  most  powerful,  in  the 
latter,  most  obstinate. 

The  Roman  governor  Aulus  EMdius,  the  successor  of  Os- 
tortus,  in  vain  attempted  to  support  the  infamous  female  chief 
Cartismandna,  who  had  betrayed  her  people,  and  occasioDed 
the  destruction  of  their  admired  leader  Caractacus.  His  fall  was 
revenged  by  Yenusius,  the  Briton,  who  was  his  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  leading  the  army  against  the  troops  of  Cartisman- 
dna and  the  Romans.  The  oritons  were  victorious,  and  ex 
polled  the  treacherous  queen  from  her  kingdom ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, for  several  years,  were  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their 
«>nqiiesis  in  Britain.  But  a.  n.  6 1  was  rendered  memomfale 
by  at  onee  a  terrible  proof  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wortfateas 
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E9^  their  rcUgion^  and  of  the  tremendouQ  ^n^fffk  of  the 
man  arms.  The  island  of  Mona  or  Aogleeey  tra^the  re- 
aideoceof  the  arch-druid,  and  the  asylum  of  all  the  principal 
enemies  of  the  Romans.  It  was  invaded  by  Paulinus  Sveto^ 
nius.  He  found  the  native  army  prepared  to  receive  him ; 
and  its  dreadful  aspect  confounded  his  soldiers,  who,  for  a 
short  space,  stood  powerless,  as  marks  to  the  arrows  of  their 
exponents.  Among  the  latter,  the  Romans  were  astonished 
to  see  the  women,  in  funeral  appareL  runninff  like  furies 
along  the  ranks  with  lighted  torcoes,  wnile  woods  deemed  sa« 
cred,  altars  burning,  and  multitudes  of  druids  standing  with 
apliAed  hands  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the 
invaders  of  their  mysteries,  exceedingly  augmented  the  hor- 
lon  of  the  scenei  The  Roman  soldiers  resumed  their  cour- 
age, rushed  on  the  enemy,  put  to  the  sword  or  dispersed  the 
terrific  multitude,  demolisbed  the  groves  and  akars,und  burnt 
to  death  the  druids  in  their  own  hallowed  fires. 

While  Suetonius  remained  with  his  troops  in  Mona,  the 
chiefs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  cast  of  the  Roman  yoke, 
which  had  lonz  dreadfully  oppressed  them.  The  various 
tribes  were  led  by  the  celebratea  Boadicea,  widow  of  Prasu- 
imgu^j  late  kinf  of  the  Iconi,  who  had  left  the  eniperor  joint- 
heir  with  his  daughters  of  his  kingdom.  *  The  Roman  offi- 
cers, instead  of  protecting  his  fiamily  insulted  them,  and  plun- 
dered their  dominions.  They  answered  the  widow's  re- 
monstrances by  beating  her  with  rods,  and  viokting  her 
daughters  in  her  presence.  She  sought  revenge  by  attacking 
the  Roman  colony  of  Camolodum,  the  modern  Maiden,  a 
town  in  Essex.  Her  army  laid  in  ashes  and  destroyed  all 
the  infantry  of  the  ninth  legion.  ^<  Suetonius  flew  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  countrymen,  and  soon  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  Britons  to  a  general  action  on  open  ground,  where  their 
superiority  in  point  of  numbers  was  of  little  avail  against  dis- 
cipline and  science.  They  were  defeated  with  prodigious 
slaufi^hter,  whilst  the  victors,  by  their  own  account,  lost  only 
five  hundred  men.  The  disproportion  was  doubtless  great; 
but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration  in  both  directions.  The 
Britons  seem  to  have  fought  gallantlV)  though  not  success- 
fully :  and  hence  the  historian  says,  that '  the  glory  won  on 
that  day  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  renowned  victories  of 
the  ancient  Romans,'  a  statement  inconsistent  with  the  notion 
that  it  had  been  either  easily  or  cheaply  purchased.  Boa- 
dicea ended  her  miseries  by  taking  poison."    Snetooina  thos 
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reestablished  the  power  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  He  was 
soon  after  recalled,  and  his  successors  for  several  years  pei^ 
mitted  the  native  princes  to  reign  in  peace.  The  Romans 
had  to  endure  and  overcome  a  much  fiercer  contest  in 
Judea  than  even  in  Britain. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BOHAN  EMPIRE  'HUUMPHANT— CONTINUED. 


DBBntVOnOH  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION  BT  THE  ROMANS. 

• 

The  Jews  were  now  a  race  of  beasts  of  prey  rather  than 
the  humble  worshippers  of  the  God  of  heaven.  They  had 
shed  the  blood  of  tneir  Messiah,  and  everywhere  thirsted  fogr 
the  blood  of  his  followers ;  and  under  the  Satanic  influence, 
which  they  preferred  to  the  wisdom  of  God  announced  by 
the  Apostles,  they  hurried  on  to  ruin,  dreadful  beyond  what 
was  ever  endured  by  an  intelligent  and  reflecting,  or  indeed 
by  any  organised  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  They  had 
been  tor  thirty  years  the  most  violent,  resolute,  and  persevering 
opponents  of  the  army  appointed  by  Christ  to  establish  and  ex- 
tend the  kingdom  of  rignteousness,  peace  and  joy,  which  they 
and  their  fathers  had  long  expected,  and  had  been  chosen  by 
God  to  receive  and  protect  Truly  it  was  just  that  inexpres- 
sible wrath  came  on  them,  that  all  nations  mighf^now  that 
Jehovah  had  exalted  his  Son  Lord  of  all,  and  would  put  all 
his  enemies  under  his  feet 

The  Jews  had  been  long  going  on  to  a  state  of  anarchy  before 
Albinus  was  sent  to  govern  them.  The  law  lespecting  the 
office  of  high-priest  was  disregarded.  Kin?  Agrippa,  to 
whom  the  Romans  committed  the  care  of  the  temple,  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  any  unqualified  person  whom  ne  con- 
ceived would  pursue  measures  'acceptable  to  him,  and  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  and  the  procurator  of  Judea.  De- 
positions were  frequent ;  and  as  every  one  who  had  once  been 
nigh  priest  always  retained  the  title,  the  oumber  was  now 
considerable.  These  were  rivals  for  power  and  wealth,  and 
divided  the  people  into  parties,  and  all  of  them  devoured  the 
tithes  appropriate  to  the  whole  race  of  priests,  who  conse- 
quently were  oppressed  by  poverty,  and  rendered  contempt!- 
Ue  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Of  the  high-prieats,  Ananias 
waa  Ir^  far  the  richest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  avari- 
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ckms.  Ha  by  presedls  secured  the  favor  of  Albiniie  aad 
Jesus,  who  recently  had  been  made  high-priest,  so  that  he 
was  permitted  to  rob  the  priesthood  without  dread  of  punish- 
ment Many  of  the  basest  of  the  people  were  employed  by 
him  to  carry  away  from  even  the  threshing-floors  of  the  priests 
the  tithes  which  they  had  collected,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
assault  and  maltreat  the  servants  who  opposed  them.  Other 
high-priests  imitated  him.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
faailies  of  the  priests  weie  leA  destkute,  and  some  of  them  died 
from  want  of  food.  Thus  the  natural  protectors  of  the  people 
lost  all  civil  and  moral  influence,  and  the  law  ceased  to  be 
respeeled.  The  Sicarii  and  other  murderers  and  robbers 
multiplied,  became  more  daring  in  deeds  of  wickedness  and 
l4ood,  and  spread  terror  and  desolation  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Albinas  endeavoured  to  restcnre  order  and  peace,  by 
aendmg  his  soldiers  affainst  the  Sicarii  and  other  depredatora, 
and  a  number  of  their  leaders  were  made  prisoners.  This 
roused  them  to  direct  all  their  eflbrts  to  spoil  those  whom  he 
protected  in  their  wickedness.  Thus  they  entered  the  cit^  by 
nififht  just  bdbre  one  of  the  great  festivals,  when  it  was  filled 
with  strangers.  They  took  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias,  who 
was  scribe  to  the  governor  of  the  temple,  prisoner ;  and  only 
released  him  when  his  fiither  had  prevailed  on  Albinns  to 
liberate  ten  of  their  number,  whom  his  soldiers  had  taken^ap- 
tive.  They  persevered  to  seize  successively  the  servants  of 
Ananias,  and  retain  them  till  they  procured  in  exchange  some 
of  their  own  number  who  had  fiiilen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  While  this  profligate  race  were  united  to  prey  on 
the  rich,  the  chief  men,  particularly  the  high-priests,  were 
completely  divided,  calumniated  by  one  another,  and  some- 
times gathered  their  respective  dependants,  and  raised  tumuhs 
in  the  city,  stoning  one  another.  The  Levites,  or  inferior 
ministers  of  the  temple,  on  observing  the  degradation  of  the 
]>riests,  imagined  that  they  were  at  least  their  equals.  Ambi- 
tious of  honour,  they  petitiohed  king  Aggrippa  to  assemble  the 
sanhedrim,  and  grant  them  liberty  to  wear  the  dress  of  the 
priests.  He  complied  with  their  wishes,  utterly  contemning 
the  lew  of  Moses,  which,  as  Josephus  observes,  was  never 
transgressed  by  his  people  without  punishment  being  inflicted 
on  the  nation. 

Affrippa,  who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  them,  unhappily  subverted  his  authority, 
by  publiely  showing  his  eager  oesire  to  please  the  Romua. 
lie  enlarged  aad  adorned  Cesarea  PhOippi,  and,  in  komcm 
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tre  at  Berytus,  raised  statues  and  imagies,  and  introdaeed  tlie 
various  forms  of  Roman  games  and  amusemests  which  ht 
proposed  should  be  renewed  every  year. 

Thus  alk  those  whom  the  people  had  been  accastomed  to 
respect  made  themselves  odious  in  their  eyes,  and  they  were 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  while  they  cherished  the  deep- 
est seated  hatred  of  the  Romans  who  tyrannised  over  them. 
What,  therefbre,  but  revolt,  insurrection,  civil  war  or  utter 
ruin,  could,  in  their  circumstances,  be  looked  for  by  th^  Jew* 
ish  nation  9  These  calamities,  in  their  moat  feait ul  aspeefe| 
had  been  predicted  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  transpire  dnxiw  the 
Tc^ry  generation  who  had  unjusdy  put  him  to  the  most  igne* 
Aiinous  and  agonising  death,  and  whom  he  also  foretM 
should  persecute  to  death  the  fiuthful  ambassadors,  propheta^ 
teachers,  and  disciples,  who  were  about  to  appear  amoiag 
them. 

When  Albinus,  after  two  years,  was  recalled  from  the  gov^ 
emment,  before  leaving  Judea,  he  put  to  death  all  prisonera 
whom  he  deemed  to  merit  this  punishment ;  and  dismissed 
the  rest,  on  receiving  from  them  more  or  less  money.  This 
conduct  of  the  governor,  doubtless,  increased  the  nvmber  of 
the  lawless.  Another  event  had  the  same  wretched  resitk 
The  building  of  the  courts  of  the  temple  was  now  finished, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  about  eighteen 
thousand  men  were  thrown  idle.  The  treasures  laid  up  for 
these  workmen,  however,  were  not  exhausted.  Those  who 
were  solicitous  for  the  peace  of  the  land  implored  Agrippa  to 
expend  these  treasures  on  the  workmen,  and  employ  them  in 
rebuilding  the  eastern  cloistersj  which,  in  Solomon's  temple 
rose  from  a  deep  valley.  The  king  declined  their  request,  for 
he  said,  that  there  seemed  no  necessity  lor  such  a  work  ;  but 
diey  might,  if  they  pleased,  pave  the  streets  of  the  city  with 
white  stone.  Of  the  great  number  of  men  thus  left  without 
labour  and  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  family, 
many  joined  the  banditti  that  covered  the  country,  and  con- 
tributed to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society.  Nor  was  Gessius 
Floras,  the  successor  of  Albinus,  the  man  either  qualified  or 
dsposed  to  rescue  the  nation  from  impending  evils,  or  even 
to  mitigate  those  already  felt,  and  hy  every  benevolent  heart 
deplored.  The  government  of  Albmus  had  been  most  iai- 
quitotrs ;  be  countenanced,  according  to  Josephus,  every  kind 
ef -wickedfiesB  to  the  extent  that  he  could  malce  k  subservient 
to  procure  wealth.    But  his  most  unjust  and  .eritel  4eeda  wen 
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eondMtod  seerolljr  or  under  the  specious  ferm  <^  Roman  kw. 

He  was  not  destitute  of  moral  principle  and  feeling,  but  these 
were  suopressed  by  his  evil  propensities  and  habits.  He 
might,  however,  be  pronouncea  a  good  ruler  compared  with 
Floras,  who  gloried  in  wickedness,  and  exuked  in  human 
misery.  Floras  neither  regarded  popular  applause  nor  popu 
kr  disapnrobation.  He  feasted  on  the  calamities  of  the  com- 
munity, and  seemed  studious  to  discover  and  adopt  every  plan 
by  which  he  might  produce  or  increase  thent  He  was  the 
chief  author  of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, whose  unparalleled  wickedness  deprived  theni  of  the 
protection  of  the  God  of  their  Others,  and  provoked  him  to 
mflict  on  them  his  just  vengeance,  and  deliver  them  up  to  the 
will  and  power  of  all  who  sought  to  promote  their  own  ima* 
ginary  interest  by  their  accumulated  miseries.  Florus,  like 
Albinus,  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  deceit  and  dissimuktion ; 
but  he  practised  th^,  not  to  conceal,  but  to  accomplish  his 
mischievous  purposes  and  devices,  when  these  could  not  be 
easily  efiected  by  policy  or  power.  To  procure  weakh  was 
obviously  the  entire  object  of  his  government  The  spoiling 
individuals  of  their  goods  was  a  trivial  matter  in  his  eyes ; 
he  employed  every  possible  device  or  means  to  obtain  posses- 
sion or  tKe  whole  treasures  of  the  nation ;  no  society,  no  city/ 
yilkge,  house,  or  the  temple  itself,  wss  secure  from  his*  ra- 
pacity. To  escape  absolute  poverty  or  death,  no  alternative 
remained  but  voluntary  exile  ;  and  accordingly  ^'  many  fled 
into  foreign  lands."  No  one  had  courage  to  express  the  least 
dissatisfaction  with  his  government  The  chief  men  would 
not  risk  his  displeasure  by  appealing  to  his  superior,  Gallus 
Cestius,  governor  of  Syria,  till  that  noble  Roman  arrived  in 
Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  the  festival  of  the  Passover.  Mil- 
lions from  ail  countries  were  assembled. in  the  city,  and  joined 
the  citizens  in  petitioning  Cestius  to  compassionate  the  nation, 
and  investigate  the  government  of  Florus.  The  latter  jested 
and  kughed  on  hearing  the  accusation  brought  against  him ; 
and  the  former  merely  assured  them  that  he  would  not  fail  to 
see  that  their  governor  should  rule  more  gently.  From  this 
time  Florus,  it  is  said,  resolved  to  provoke  the  Jews  to  revolt, 
that  he  might  prevent  them  from  appealing  to  the  emperor ; 
and  the  infatuated  people  soon  gave  him  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute his  malignant  design.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
final  war  of  his  nation,  the  Jewish  histormn  justly  remarks, 
^  was  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  calamities  which  k 
biooghl  upon  us." 
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Pofpeati^  tha  emiinress,  and  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  wae  proba- 
bly dead  before  Nero  finally  decided  the  cause  laid  Wore 
him  by  the  citizens  of  Cesarea.  The  Greeks  and  Syrians 
claimed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  governing  the  city,  because 
It  belonged  not  originally  to  the  Jews.  On  their  claims  being 
allowed,  they,  by  various  ways,  insulted  and  abused  their  op- 
ponents. The  property  of  a  Ureek  closely  adjoined  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews ;  they  had  frequently  offered  to  purcnase 
it  at  a  price  much  more  than  its  real  value  ;  he  not  only  de- 
clined to  sell  it,  but,  in  order  to  expose  them  to  reproach,  or 
treat  their  religion  with  contempt,  raised  additional  buildings, 
so  that  they  had  scarcely  an  entrance  left  into  their  sacred 
edifice.  To  irritate  them  the  more,  the  Greek  turned  his 
new  buildings  into  working  shops.  The  Jews  applied  to 
Plorus,  and  gave  him  eight  talents,  on  receiving  his  promise 
to  cause  to  be  removed  what  they  deemed  a  nuisance,  and  by 
which  they  were  constantly  in  danger  of  being  polluted.  He, 
however,  left  the  city  without  interfering  farther  in  the  af- 
fair. On  the  next  sabbath,  while  the  Jews  were  assembling 
for  public  worship,  an  idolater  placed  an  earthem  vessel  at  the 
ipte  of  the  synas^ogue,  and  offered  on  it  a  sacrifice  of  birds, 
3ie  kind  of  offering  prescribed  for  a  leper.  This  he  most 
probably  did  to  denote  that  they  were  what  pagan  historians 
said  their  fathen  in  Egypt  were, — a  nation  of  lepers.  The 
Jews  were  enraged  above  measure,  for  they  were  at  once  ex- 
posed to  univer^  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  their  holy  place 
was  defiled.  The  reflecting  Jews  entreated  their  bretnren  to 
restrain  their  anger,  and  refer  their  cause  to  the  governor ; 
but  the  young  despised  all  council,  and  many  Greeks  bein^ 
spectators,  an  alarming  tumult  ensued,  which  was  with  dii& 
culty  quelled  by  Jocundus,  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
principal  Jews  immediately  carried  the  sacred  books  to  Nar- 
Data,  a  place  distant  from  Cesarea  about  sixty  furlongn 
Twelve  of  their  number,  with  John  the  publican,  applied  to 
Florus  for  redress,  and  mildly  reminded  him  of  the  eight  tal- 
ents. He  instantly  ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned,  that  they 
might  answer  for  the  crime  of  removing  the  sacred  books 
from  Cesarea.  Instead  of  adopting  means  to  restore  the 
peace  of  that  city,  this  unjust  ruler  sent  some  of  his  servants 
to  demand  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  send  him  seventeen 
talents  out  of  the  sacred  treasury.  This  demand  immediately 
following  the  report  of  the  sufierings  of  their  brethren  in  Ce- 
sarea, roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  community.  AU 
ranks  rushed  to  the  temple,  and  called  on  Cesar  by  name  to 
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remove  hem  them  the  tyrant.  Floras.  Some  of' the  most  rnh 
lent  and  turbulent  of  the  people,  loudly  reviling  the  govemori 
took  baskets,  and  begged  the  muhitude  to  give  the  smallest 
sum  to  relieve  him  from  the  abject  poverty  which  he  was  en- 
during. He  no  sooner  learned  the  state  of  Jerusalem,  than 
he  proceeded  thither  with  an  army.  Desirous  of  putting  him 
to  sname,  or  of  conciliating  his  favour,  the  Jews  left  the  city, 
and  welcomed  the  soldiers  with  acclamations.  •  He  repelled 
them,  and  declared  that  nothing  could  avert  his  anger  till  they 
delivered  up  those  who  dared  to  revile  him.  The  next  day, 
he  summoned  to  his  tribunal  the  high-priests  and  chief  men, 
and  renewed  the  demand.  They  replied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent,  from  the 
greatness  of  the  multitude,  and  their  tumultuous  conduct ; 
and  that  they  hoped  he  would  forgive  the  few  unknown, 
who  had  been  guilty,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  who  were 
ionocent.  Provoked  by  their  boldness,  he,  with  a  loud  voice 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place^ 
tind  slay  every  one  whom  they  met.  Some  citizens  es- 
caped by  the  narrow  lanes,  but  many  were  slain,  and  not  a 
few  innocent  and  peaceable  persons,  men,  women,  children, 
and  even  infants,  were  made  prisoners,  and,  being  brought 
before  Floras,  were  whipped  and  crucified.  This  mode  of 
punishment,  contrary  to  the  Roman  law,  was  inflicted  on 
Jews  who  held  the  rank  of  Roman  knights.  On  this  day 
about  three  thousand  six  hundred  were  put  to  death  without 
form  of  law. 

.  This  dreadful  scene  excited  the  sympathy  of  Bernice,  the 
sister  of  Agripppa;  and  in  his  absence  she  sent  his  principal 
officers  to  entreat  Floras  to  make  the  soldiers  desist  from 
slaughtering  the  poon  and  helpless  people.  He  disregarded 
her  intercession ;  and  she  only  escaped  the  sword  of  the 
murderers  by  hastily  taking  refuge  in  ner  palace.'  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Bernice  was  at  this  time  performing  a  vow 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  she  in  vain  stood  barefoot  beiore  the 
procurator's  tribunal  imploring  him  to  spare  the  Jews.  On 
'the  morning  after  the  massacre,  the  multitude,  agonized  in 
spirit,  hurried  on  with  one  consent  to  the  place  where  their 
friends  had  fallen  victims  to  the  infuriated  and  bratish  soldiers, 
and  filled  the  atmosphere  with   their  lamentations.     The 

S eater  number,  forgetful  of  their  situation,  loudly  execrated 
e  name  of  their  sanguinary  governor.  The  high-priests 
'and  others  of  influence  were  exceedingly  alarmed.  Rend- 
ing their  garments,  they  prostrated  themselves  before  thepeo- 
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pie,  and  mtreated  them  to  restrain  their  grief  and  resentment, 
for  their  conduct  would  assuredly  provoke  the  governor  to 
punish  them  with  still  greater  severity.  Their  counsels  re- 
stored-apparent  tranquillity.  This,  however,  if  we  credit  the 
Jewish  historian,  suited  not  the  policy  of  Floras  Gessius,  who 
seemed  determined  to  force  the  nation  to  war,  or  reduce  them 
to  bear  silently  his  most  unjust  and  oppressive  measures. 
He  ordered  the  high-priests  and  chief  men  to  receive  his  in- 
stmctions.  Never  did  a  governor  discover  more  diabolical 
intentions.  He  could  not  possibly  adopt  a  plan  more  fitted 
to  inflame  the  indignation  of  the  community  than  that  which 
he  pursued.  He  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  pledge 
for  the  submission  of  the  people  till  they  should  proceed  from 
the  city,  and  joyfully  welcome  two  cohorts  of  soldiers,  who 
were  expected  from  Cesarea.  The  party,  already  strongly 
inclined  to  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke,  most  reluctantly  submit- 
ted to  their  chief  men,  who  strongly  urged  the  multitude  to 
comply  with  this  extraordinary  demand.  No  argument 
would  have  prevailed  on  them  to  humble  themselves  before 
those  whom  they  hated,  had  not  the  whole  company  of  priests 
and  levites  carried  out  of  the  temple  the  sacred  vessels,  dresses, 
and  instruments  of  music,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the 
ground,  earnestly  besought  the  assembled  multitude  to  obey, 
as  the  only  means  left  them  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  seiz- 
ing these  holy  treasures.  In  the  meantime,  Florus  sent  or- 
ders to  the  officers  of  the  bands  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  salu- 
tation of  the  Jews,  and  if  they  at  all  spoke  disrespectful  of 
him,  immediately  to  fall  upon  them  and  destroy  them.  The 
Jews  met  the  soldiers,  and  courteously  addressed  them ;  but 
when  their  salutations  were  not  returned,  the  most  violent  and 
seditious  of  the  people  bitterly  reproached  Florus.  The  sol- 
diers, obedient  to  their  superiors,  instantly  struck  the  people 
indiscriminately  with  their  clubs,  and,  when  they  fled,  pur- 
sued them,  and  made  their  horses  trample  on  tnem.  Both 
parties  now  hastened  to  enter  the  city  and  reach  the  temple. 
All  the  inhabitants  were  in  motion  ;  many,  from  the  house- 
tops, threw  darts  at  the  Romans:  and  the  soldiers  were  re- 
pelled. The  Jews  secured  the  temple,  and,  lest  their  oppo- 
nents should  attack  it  from  Anton  la,  by  getting  on  the  clois- 
l3rs,  which  connected  thaf  fortress  with  the  holy  edifice,  they 
quickly  cast  down  the  cloisters.  Having  failed  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  temple,  which  was  most  probably  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  unreasonable  and  barbarous  conduct,  Florus  per- 
haps considered  that  he  was  not  safe  in  the  city.     He  sent  for 
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the  chief  men,  and  proposed  to  leave  a  lai^  garrison  to  pro* 
teet  them,  on  condition  that  they  woald  preserve  the  people 
in  obedience  to  the  laws.  Thev  promised  obedience,  if  ne 
removed  from  the  city  those  soldiers  who  had  shed  the  blood 
of  the  citizens. 

When  the  Jewish  rulers  understood  that  Floras  had  report- 
ed to  Cestius  that  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  thev  de- 
layed not  to  undeceive  the  Syrian  governor ;  for  they  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to  avoid  civil  war,  and  almost  certain  destruc- 
tion. They  represented  the  conduct  of  Floras,  and  some  of 
them  expressed  to  Cestius  their  wish  that  he  should  send  an 
army  to  destroy  wholly  the  party  in  the  nation  who  abhorred 
the  Komans,  and  longed  for  the  national  independence.  Ces- 
tius commissioned  Neopolitanus,  a  tribune,  and  one  of  his 
friends,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  Judea.  The  tribune 
first  consulted  with  Agrippa,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  he  had  sojourned  a  short  time.  They  met  at 
Jamnia,  where  the  principal  Jews  visited  Agrippa,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  request  Neopolitanus  to  pass  through  Jerusa- 
lem secretly,  accompanied  with  only  one  servant ;  for  by  this 
means  he  would,  they  said,  learn  that  the  Jews  were  not  op- 
posed to  the  Romans,  but  to  Florus  Galus.  The  tribune  fol- 
lowed the  counsel  of  Agrippa,  and  being  satisfied  that  the 
nation  were  not  rebellious,  he  ascended  the  temple,  joined  its 
worship,  and  addressed  the  multitude,  praised  them  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  exhorted  them  to  live  in  peace. 

The  Jews  applied  to  Afifrippa  for  liberty  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Nero  to  accuse  their  cruel  governor.  He  disap- 
proved of  this  proposal,  and,  knowing  that  many  were  dis- 
posed for  war,  he  called  the  multitude  to  meet  him  in  a  large 
ffallery  over  the  palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  delivered  a 
long  address,  designed  to  convince  them  of  the  utter  folly  and 
hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  deliver  themselves  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  This  discourse,  as  related  by  Josephus,  is  re- 
plete with  important  information  of  the  vast  power  and  extent 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  amply  attests  at  once  that  few  prin- 
ces could  excel  him  in  knowledge  and  political  wisdom,  or 
sincere  regard  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  His  powerful  elo- 
quence for  the  time  produced  the  most  happy  enect  Under 
the  direction  of  king  Agrippa  and  his  sister  bernice,  the  peo- 
ple commenced  the  re-builaing  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  Jews 
collected  forty  talents  to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  Romans. 

Agrippa's  popularity,  however,  speedily  vanished.  When 
he  ventured  to  urge  the  people  to  obey  Florui,  and  patieiijdy 
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tk  for  the  governor  who  was  expected  to  succeed  him,  they 
not  only  reproached  their  counseilor  as  a  servile  instrument 
of  their  oppressors,  but  the  most  turbulent  put  his  life  in  haz- 
ard by  casting  stones  at  him,  and  compelied  him  to  depart 
from  the  city.  In  these  circumstances,  Agrippa  requested 
Floras  to  appoint  an  oOicer  to  receive  the  tribute,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hjis  own  kmgdom.  Now  all  attempts  of  inferior 
rulers  were  ineffectual  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  insurgents. 
Few  places  escaped  their  ravages.  Their  power  quickly 
spread  every  where,  like  the  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  or 
the  ISile.  'i'he  citizens  were  completely  divided  into  parties  i 
one,  much  the  smallest,  but  the  richest,  were  disposed,  at 
great  sacrifices,  to  preserve  the  peace ;  the  others  were  jre- 
aolved  to  encounter  the  power  of  Rome. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias  the  high-priest,  was  at  this  time 
governor  oi  the  temple.  He  was  a  young  man  of  impetuous 
passions,  and  belonged  to  the  party  whose  conduct  justified 
the  accusation  frequently  brought  against  the  Jews,  that  they 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind.  By  his  advice,  the  ministers 
of  the  temple  passed  a  law  that  they  should  receive  no  gift  or 
sacrifice  from  any  foreigner ;  and,  acting  on  this  law,  they 
refused  to  offer  the  sacrifices  presented  by  the  Romans.  This 
regulation  may  be  viewed  as  a  public  declaration  of  war 
against  the  empire ;  it  was,  Josephus  remarks,  *^  the  true  be- 
ginning of  our  war  with  the  Romans.''  This,  said  the  men 
of  peace,  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  our  forefathers  in 
ail  past  ages,  but  their  voice  was  not  heard ;  and  for  them  no 
hope  remained,  unless  they  could  reduce  the  innovators  by 
force.  They  accordingly  sent  messengers  to  Agrippa  and 
Florus,  earnestly  beseeching  them  to  bring  an  army  into  the 
city,  and  destroy  the  insurgents  before  they  had  ur^ed  the 
whole  nation  to  revolt  Their  message  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Roman  procurator;  and  Ag'rippa  sent  only 
about  three  thousand  horsemen,  command^  by  Darius,  tibe 
master  of  his  horse,  and  Philip,  the  general  of  his  army. 
Aided  by  this  force,  the  high-priests  and  chief  men  seised 
the  upper  city,  and  endeavoured  to  expel  their  opponents  from 
the  lower  city  and  temple.  Each  party  maintained  its  place 
for  several  days,  and  not  few  citizens  and  soldiers  were  slain. 
On  the  eighth,  which  was  a  festival  day,  the  Reman  party 
were  not  permitted  to  join  in  the  religious  service ;  uod  their 
opponents,  being  joined  by  many  of  the  Sicaiii,  attacked 
them  with  such  violence  and  fury  that  they  were  driven  oul 
of  lh«  upper  city.    The  insurgents  then  set  op  fire  the  pela 
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tes  of  the  high-priest,  Agrippa,  and  Bernice,  and  the  depo»> 
itory  of  the  archives  of  the  city,  in  order  that  creditors  should 
have  no  means  of  enforcing  payment  from  their  debtors. 
Many  saved  their  lives  by  escaping  under  the  protection  of 
the  soldiers  who  took  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  governor, 
and  others  by  concealing  themselves  in  vaults  or  unknown 
places  in  the  city.  After  two  days,  the  garrison  of  Antonia 
were  overpowered,  and  the  citadel  burnt.  The  pahice  was 
next  assaulted,  but  the  soldiers  repelled  their  enemies  and 
slew  many  of  them. 

Massada,  a  very  strong  fortress,  seated  on  a  mountain  not 
far  from  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had,  by  treach- 
ery, fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  It  contained 
the  armoury  of  Herod,  and  from  this  Manahem  procared 
arms  for  a  number  of  persons,  whom  he  had  prevailed  on  to 
support  his  presumptuous  pretensions  to  royal  power.  He 
was  the  son  of  Judas  named  the  Galilean,  who  raised  the  in- 
surrection against  the  government  of  the  procurator  Cyren- 
nius.  Manahem,  whose  followers  became  his  guard,  returned 
from  Massada  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  the  show  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  king,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Romans,  and  gave  orders  to  continue  the  siec^e  of  the 
royal  palace.  It  seems  to  have  been  defended  by  three  tow- 
ers, Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne.  The  soldiers^  on 
finding  themselves  incapable  of  long  resistance,  requested  of 
the  besiegers  liberty  to  withdraw  with  their  arms  from  the 
contest.  Their  request  was  granted :  but  Manahem  atid  his 
guards  basely  killed  a  number  of  them.  The  usual  keepers 
of  the  palace,  now  in  despair,  took  refuge  in  the  towers. 

Manahem,  supposing  himself  already  conqueror,  assumed 
the  power  of  a  tyrant,  and  exceedingly  irritated  the  rauki- 
tude.  These,  roused  to  indignation  by  Eleazar,  a  kinsman 
of  the  mock  king,  and  his  rival  for  power,  violently  assaulted 
him  as  he  ascended  to  the  temple  to  worship,  arrayed  in 
royal  garments  and  accompanied  by  an  armea  guard.  He 
fled,  but  was  soon  taken,  and  after  being  barbarously  tortured, 
was  put  to  death.  The  Bomans  shut  up  in  the  towers,  de- 
sired to  capitulate,  and  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  confirmed 
by  the  oath,  of  the  besiegers.  They  had,  however,  no  sooner 
left  the  palace  and  laid  down  their  shields,  than  Ekazar  or- 
dered his  n^ost  zealous  adherents  to  surround  them ;  they 
were  all  slain  except  the  captain,  who  saved  his  life  by  prom- 
ising to  become  a  proselyte  and  submit  to  circumcision. 

'finMft  ttiost  tfeacherotn  vnd  ^tttguioary  4fMi|  «fif^  fir- 
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imned  on  the  Sabbsth,  and  were  regarded  with  horror  and 
grief  by  all  the  citizens  who  were  not  utterly  destitute  of  re* 
ligioas  or  moral  principle  and  feeling.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
and  appeared  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven,  that  on  this  very 
Sabbatn,  Cesarea  exhibited  one  of  the  most  horrid  scenes  of 
civil  contentions  and  sufferings  ever  inflicted  on  the  Jews. 
The  years  of  strife  between  tnem  and  the  idolaters  in  that 
city  ca^ie  to  an  end.  In  one  hour  about  twenty  thousand 
Jews  were  killed,  and  many  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  sent  by  Florus  in  chains  to  the  galleys.  No  Jew 
was  ^rmmed  to  remain  in  Cesarea.  This  event  produced 
despur  over  the  whole  nation,  the  people  everywhere  rose 
against  the  Romans,  divided  themselves  into  bands,  and  de- 
atroyed  or  laid  waste  every  city  inhabited  by  Greeks,  Syrians, 
OT  KomansL  Great  and  dreadful  was  the  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants;  nor  were  the  number  of  Jews  few  who  fell 
in  this  rrigntful  contest  It  was  common  to  see  cities  filled 
with  dead  Dodies,  the  aged,  females,  children,  and  infants,  ly- 
injr  unburied,  exposed  lor  a  prey  to  the  fowls  of  heaven,  in 
all  places  where  the  Jews  were  the  feeblest  party,  many  thou 
sands  of  them  were  indiscriminately  put  to  death ;  nor  were 
those  of  them  who  joined  their  pagan  fellow  citizens  in  defend 
ing  them  against  the  revenge  and  rage  of  the  insurgents 
always  spared.  Thus  when  Scythopolis  was  besieged,  the 
Jews  who  united  with  the  other  citizens  were  suspected  of 
treachery,  and  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  city  to  an  adja- 
cent grove.  These,  after  some  days,  when  many  of  them 
were  asleep,  and  all  of  them  in  no  apprehension  of  danger, 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  their  fellow-citizens,  who  slew 
about  thirteen  thousand,  and  took  possession  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. Gerassa,  near  the  lake  Tiberias,  Antioch  the  capitol 
of  Syria,  Apamea,  and  Sidon,  were  apparently  the  only  cities 
in  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  live  in  peace,  because 
they  were  not  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  idola- 
ters. Conspiracies  were  also  formed  to  destroy  all  the  Jews 
in  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa,  in  Syria,  and  Egypt.  They 
were  the  enemies  of  all  men,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surpri- 
sing that  throughout  the  empire  they  were  threatened  with 
entire  and  universal  destruction. 

The  Jews  being  everywhere  in  arms,  Cestius,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Syria,  delayed  no  longer  to  invade  Judea.  He 
was  joined  by  Agrippa  and  his  army.  The  Roman  forces 
were  first  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Gralilee.  On  approaeh- 
fllg  'Zebitlon,  a  strong,  beautiful,  and  rich  city,  the  innabiiants 
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fled  to  the  mountaina.  The  soldiers  plundered  and  hnmi  it . 
and  then  traversed  the  province,  set  on  fire  the  Tillages^  and 
desolated  the  country,  and  proceeded  through  Ptolemais  to 
Cesarea.  Sepphoris,  the  strongest  city  of  Galilee,  had  hith- 
erto escaped  the  sword  of  the  Uomans.  Gallus,  commander 
of  the  twelfth  legion,  was  sent  against  it  with  a  force  believed 
sufBcient  to  reduce  it  and  all  Galilee.  The  citizens,  in  gen- 
eral, received  him  with  joyful  acclamations,  and  the  disaffected 
Ded  to  the  mountain  Asamon,  in  the  vicinity.  The  Romans 
pursued  them,  slew  several  thousands,  and  dispersed  the  rest 
Cestius  sent  another  division  of  his  army  to  capture  Joppa« 
They  easily  succeeded,  for  the  citizens  were  unprepared,  and 
had  no  dread  of  an  attack.  It  was  plundered  and  burnt,  and 
more  than  eight  thousand  citizens  wer^  slain.  A  third  band 
were  sent  to  spoil  and  lay  waste  Nabatene,  the  name  of  the 
district  which  bordered  on  Cesarea.  The  villages  were 
burnt,  and  multitudes  of  the  people  were  put  to  death. 

Cestius,  probably  by  the  severity  of  his  measures,  at  the 
opening  of  his  campaign,  designed  to  terrify  the  Jews  into  a 
speedy  submission.  The  future  brief  history  of  his  proceed- 
ings, however,  seem  to  show  that  he  was  as  destitute  of  mili- 
tary skill  and  daring  courage  as  he  was  of  generosity  and 
compassion.  Joseph  us,  indeed,  questions  neither  his  wisdom 
nor  fortitude,  notwithstanding  his  neglect  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  to  acquire  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  war ;  but  ascribes  it  wholly  to  the  aver- 
sion of  God  to  his  own  city  and  temple,  which  he  had  irrevo- 
cably purposed  to  destroy,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
the  chosen  people.  It  must,  nevertheless,  not  be  forgotten 
that  He  accomplishes  his  counsels  by  appropriate  instruments 
and  means ;  and  he  makes  the  feebleness  and  even  wicked- 
ness of  intelligent  agents,  as  well  as  their  superior  talents 
and  most  deserving  deeds,  subservient  to  perform  his  plea- 
sure, when  they  neither  know  nor  respect  his  secret  designs. 

When  Florus  considered  Galilee  secure  to  the  Romans,  he 
returned  with  his  troops  to  Cesarea.  Cestius  immediately 
called  in  his  other  troops,  and  led  his  whole  army  to  Jerusa- 
lem. On  reaching  Antipatris,  he  sent  a  band  to  reduce 
Aphek,  an  adjacent  tower,  in  which  a  great  body  of  Jews 
haid  taken  refuge.  These  quickly  fled,  and  the  soldiers  set 
fire  to  the  tower  and  some  villages.  Marching  on  to  Lydda, 
he  found  it  almost  empty,  the  citizens  having  ^one  to  the  capi- 
tal to  observe  the  festival  of  tabernacles.  Of  those  who  re- 
i,  he  put  fifty  to  death,  and  destroyed  the  city  ly  fim. 
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Thence  he  advanced  to  Bethhoron,  said  to  have  stood  aboat 
twelve  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  about  fifty  furlongs  from 
which  he  encamped  hb  army,  according  to  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, in  a  place  named  Gabao.  The  report  of  his  progress 
alarmed  the  immense  multitude  assembled  in  the  capital.  The 
approach  of  this  army  was  among  the  many  awful  signs  that 
God  bad  forsaken  them.  For  he  had  predicted  and  promised 
that  their  land  would  never  be  invaded  or  spoiled  by  an  ene- 
my during  their  observance  of  the  national  festivals,  while 
they  faithfully  served  him.  And  their  fathers  had  experi-* 
enced  the  truth  of  his  word.  Their  land  had,  however, 
been  long  a  prey,  at  all  seasons,  to  internal  and  foreign  ene- 
mies ;  for  they  had,  as  a  nation,  wholly  departed  from  the 
True  Grod.  Thoujpfh  the  news  reached  them  on  the  Sabbath, 
thev,  regardless  of  its  sacredness,  tumultuously  gathered  to- 
gether, and  rushed  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  enemy.  They 
suddenly  fell  on  the  Romans,  breaking  through  their  ranks, 
and  slaying  many ;  but  the  front  of  the  Jewish  army  were 
cut  off.  The  Romans,  notwithstanding,  retired,  and  were 
pursued  by  a  band  of  the  insurgents,  led  by  Simon,  son  of 
Giora.  These  harassed  the  troops  as  they  ascended  to  Beth- 
horon, spoiled  the  army  of  many  weapons  of  war  and  cattle. 
and  b<^dly  took  possession  of  the  heights  of  the  city,  and 
watched  the  Romans,  determined  to  attack  them  if  they  ven- 
tured to  renew  their  march. 

Simon's  band  appeared  to  have  received  great  accessions. 
Agrippa,  observing  the  multitude,  sent  Borceus  and  Phebus, 
persons  best  known  to  them,  to  prevail  on  them  to  submit  to 
Cestius,  who  was  disposed  to  forgive  them  if  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  most  violent  were  indignant,  and,  lest  the 
ambassadors  should  be  heard  by  the  multitude,  they  killed 
Phebus,  and  compelled  Borceus  to  flee  for  his  life.  Their 
lawless  conduct  provoked  the  people,  and  by  clubs  and  stones 
forced  the  murderers  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  city.  The 
confusion  and  disorder  of  the  Jews  encouraged  Cestius  to  lead 
his  army  against  them.  They  were  scattered,  and  pursued 
to  the  metropolis ;  and,  on  arriving  within  seven  furlongs  of 
it,  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Scopus,  a  name  signifying  a  watch- 
tower.  Three  suceedins^  days  many  of  his  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  collecting  provisions,  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  on  the  fourth  he  conducted  his  army  into  the  city.  Their 
good  order  was  agreeable  to  the  greater  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  longed  for  peace,  but  were  restrained  from  express- 
ing th^ir  wishes  by  the  leaden  of  the  revolt,  whose  fierce  will 
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was  law.  These  were  terrified  by  the  presence  of  the  welt 
disciplined  troops,  and  withdrew  to  the  suburbs,  the  inner-parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  temple.  Cestius  ordered  the  new  division 
of  the  city,  called  Bezetha  or  Cenopolis,  and  the  wooden 
market,  to  oe  set  on  fire,  and  then  advanced  to  the  upper  city, 
and  encamped  opposite  the  royal  palace.  Had  he  instantly 
scaled  the  mner-walls,  nothing  seemed  to  prevent  him  from 
capturing  the  whole,  and  finishing  the  war ;  but  from  this  be 
is  said  to  have  been  dissuaded  by  Tyrannius,  master  of  the 
*  horse,  and  other  officers,  who  were  believed  to  have  sold 
themselves  to  Florus  Gessius.  He  even  declined  to  enter 
the  city,  although  invited  by  Ananias  and  others  of  the  cEief 
men,  who  proposed  to  open  the  gates  to  admit  him,  for  he  sus- 
pected their  fidelity.  Their  plan  was  soon  known  to  the  se- 
ditious or  war  party,  who,  in  revenge,  cast  Ananias  and  some 
others  over  the  walls,  and  forced  the  rest  of  his  party  to  return 
to  their  houses.  The  walls  were  now  defended  for  five  days ; 
but,  on  the  sixth,  the  Romans,  protected  by  besieging  engines, 
proceeded  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  prepared  to  burn  the 
gates  of  the  temple.  The  seditious  seemed  panic-struck,  and 
many  of  them  hastily  fied  from  the  city.  On  this  occasion 
the  peaceably  disposed  summoned  courage,  and  assembled  to 
throw  the  gates  of  the  city  open*  but  Cestius  appeared  to 
have  had  already  resolved,  without  any  known  cause,  to  raise 
the  siec^e ;  "  it  was,  I  suppose,"  remarks  Josephus,  "  owing  to 
God's  hatred  of  the  city  and  sanctuary,  that  he  hindered  the 
war  from  being  concluded  that  day." 

Cestius,  perhaps,  despaired  of  being  able  to  conquer  the 
city,  or  he  was  ignorant  of  the  power  and  designs  of  those 
who  desired  peace.  But,  whatever  was  his  motive,  he  led  his 
army  out  of  the  city,  and  lost  many  horsemen  and  infantry, 
for  they  were  pursued  on  their  retreat  by  the  boldest  and 
must  cruel  of  the  insurgents,  till  they  reached  Scopus.  On 
the  following  day,  he  continued  the  retreat,  and  sustained  a 
still  greater  Toss,  for  the  number  who  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
army  increased  in  proportion  as  the  Romans  displayed  a  com- 
paratively feeble  resistance.  In  obedience  to  their  general, 
they  killed  the  mules  and  cattle,  and  cast  away  every  thing 
that  retarded  their  retreat,  except  their  arms  and  instruments 
of  war.  In  the  narrow  passages  they  sufilered  dreadfully ; 
the  whole  army  were  covered  with  the  darts  of  the  pursuers ; 
and  would  have  been  made  prisoners  had  not  night  come  on 
and  safety  been  found  in  entering  Bethhoron.  Cestius,  by 
leaving  four  hundred  to  defend  this  city,  succeeded  in  deeeiv 
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ng  tbe  niBurgents,  who  watched  on  the  heights.  With  the 
whole  army,  he  advanced,  during  night,  to  Antipatris.  His 
troops,  astonished  and  terrified,  left  on  the  road  the  most  ne- 
cessary engines  and  weapons  of  war.  These  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  who,  on  learning  next  day  their  flight, 
pursued  them  to  Antipatris  ;  thjn  they  returned  in  triumph  to 
Jerusalem,  loaded  with  spoil,  having  slain  nearly  six  thousand 
Roman  soldiers. 

By  this  great  and  unexpected  victory,  the  seditious,  or  des- 
perate war  party,  acquired  the  entire  ascendancy  in  the  nation, 
and  all  ranks  seemed  to  unite  in  renouncing  the  Roman  an- 
thority.  The  principal  men  agreed  to  divide  among  them- 
selves Ih^  government  of  the  country,  and  prepare  for  defend- 
ing it  against  all  foreign  power.  Joseph,  son  of  Gorion,  and 
Ananias,  the  high-priest,  were  appointed  over  Jerusalem  ;  Jo- 
sephos,  the  historian,  who  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  of  the 
priests,  was  set  over  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee ;  and  Eleazar, 
the  chief  of  those  who  nad  defeated  Cestius,  was  made  gover- 
fior  of  Idamea.  This  arrangement  appearing  to  expel  ail 
hope  of  peace,  those  who  disapproved  of  the  revolt  deserted 
Jerusalem,  "  as  mariners  escape  from  their  sinking  vessel." 
Many  of  the  most  eminent  Jews  passed  over  to  the  Romans 
and  joined  Cestius,  who  prohahly  had  gone  to  Antioch,  hut 
of  whose  future  life  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  retired 
from  the  contest,  either  from  hein^  disgusted  with  the  treach- 
ery of  Florus,  or  from  despair  oi  reducing  the  Jews,  whose 
conduct  sufficiently  showed  at  once  implacable  enmity  to  the 
Romans  and  utter  recklessness  of  their  own  lives.  The  last 
notice  of  Cestius  is,  that  he  sent  several  of  the  Jewish  chiefs 
*o  Nero,  while  he  was  in  Greece,  to  report  the  state  of  Judea, 
and  to  account  for  his  own  defeat  by  ascribing  it  to  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  Florus,  who  had  seduced  his  officers,  and 
roused  the  fiercest  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Jews  by  his 
injustice  and  cruelty. 

It  was  at  this  time  also  that,  according  to  tradition,  the 
Christians  removed  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  a  small  city  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  From  the  numerous  signs  predicted 
by  the  Lord  in  Matt.  xxiv.  of  the  approaching  destruction  of 
the  holy  city,  probably  few  of  them  were  in  it  when  Cestius 
itationed  his  troops  within  the  walls.  And  as  their  standards 
9ichibited  images  of  idols,  named  in  sacred  writ  abomination^ 
if  any  Christian  actually  witnessed  the  scene,  he,  doubtless, 
woiifd  no  longer  remain,  remembering  the  solemn  admoni- 
lum  of  their  Master,  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  ahomination  & 
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deadation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  h<rfy 
place,  (whoso  readeth,  let  him  anderstand,)  then  let  them 
which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  mountains ;  let  him  which  is 
on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his 
house ;  neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  return  back  to 
take  his  clothes.  And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child, 
and  to  them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days !"  A  Christian  con- 
gregation continued  in  Pella  for  a  considerable  time,  and  were 
safe,  for  the  war  extended  not  to  that  district 

The  Jewish  people  were  now  not  less  resolved  and  zealous 
to  emancipate  theniselves  from  Rome  than  their  most  patriotic 
leaders.     This  is  plain  from  Josephus's  narrative  of  his  adioin^ 
istration  of  Galilee,  of  which  he  has  given  a  minute  state- 
ment in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Jewish  War.     He  very 
quickly  strengthened  all  the  fortifications,  and  buih  new  ones, 
and  raised  an  army  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  men,  besides 
a  number  of  horsemen.     And  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
might  have  easily  increased  his  forces,  for  one  half  of  the 
male  inhabitants  fit  for  battle,  of  every  city,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, became  soldiers,  and  the  others  continued  to  cultivate  the 
country.     In  Jerusalem,  the  rulers  most  diligently  laboured 
in  repairing  the  waUs  and  fortified  pUces,  and  in  making 
warlike  instruments.     The  situation  and  circumstance  were 
sufficient  to  stimulate  their  warlike  zeal ;  for  they  not  only 
knew  that  the  Romans  would  not  long  leave  them  in  peace, 
but  that  their  temporary  triumph  had  roused  the  envy  and  re- 
venge of  the  Syrians.     The  natives  of  Damascus  were  espe- 
cially enrafifed  on  learning  the  defeat  of  Cestius.     The  men 
had  long  cherished  aversion  to  their  Jewish  fellow-citizens, 
on  account  of  their  success  in  proselytising  their  wives  to  their 
religion ;  almost  ail  of  them  had  renounced  idol- worship.   By 
some  manoeuvre  of  the  men  of  Damascus,  they  shut  up  the 
Jews  unarmed  in  a  narrow  and  concealed  place,  and,  without 
the  knowledcfe  of  their  wives  or  daughters,  in  one  hour,  cut 
the  throats  of  ten  thousand,  as  so  many  sheep  killed  for  the 
market.     Critical,  however,  as  was  the  position  of  the  Jews, 
they  were  so  elated  by  their  recent  victory  that  they  imagined 
themselves  qualified  for  the  most  heroic  exploits.   Accordingly, 
a  considerable  number  of  their  bravest  warriors  marched  to 
Askelon,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Palestine.     They  had 
no  doubt  that  the  gates  would  be  opened  to  them ;  for  its  gar- 
rison consisted  only  of  one  cohort  of  foot,  and  one  troop  of 
horse.     But  their  captain,  Antonius,  was  an  accomplished 
soldier ;  he  boldly  met  them,  and,  after  an  obstinate  contest  of 
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nwny  boars,  completely  overtkrew  them,  alayitig  ten  thonsaiid, 
among  wIkmh  were  two  commanders,  John  and  Silas.  The 
only  other  general,  Niger,  was  among  the  great  number  who 
were  wounded ;  but  he  and  a  few  of  his  men  were  enabled  to 
flee  to  Sallis,  an  Idumean  city. 

A  still  greater  calamity  fell  on  the  Jews  even  before  the 
Romans  renewed  the  war  under  Vespasian,  whom  Nero 
commissioned  to  succeed  Florus  Gessius  in  the  government 
of  Judea.  The  seeming  union  of  the  Jews  was  early  dis- 
solved, and  the  whole  nation  was  torn  in  pieces  by  fierce  con- 
tending Actions.  Josephus  was  opposed  in  every  useful 
measure  by  John,  a  poor  native  of  the  city  of  Gischala,  whom 
he  had  raised  to  power  in  consequence  of  the  superior  talents 
which  he  appeared  to  possess.  This  demagogue  acquired 
great  influence,  which  he  displayed  entirely  for  personal  ag- 
grandisement, the  defamation  of  every  person  of  worth,  asii 
3ie  destruction  of  all  lawful  authority  and  power.  Simon, 
son  of  Gorion,  despisine^  the  authorities  of  Jerusalem  ana 
Idumea,  lived  by  plunder,  and  took  possession  of  many 
strong  places  and  villages;  and  survived  Ananius  and  afl 
other  chiefs  who  attemped  to  capture  him  and  destroy  his 
army  of  plunderers  anci  murderers. 

Vespasian  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals  of  the 
age,  renowned  for  great  and  successful  military  enterprises  in 
Germany  and  Britain.  On  arriving  in  Antioch,  the  metropo- 
lis of  Syria,  he  was  joined  by  Agrippa,  and  was  gratified 
by  receiving  an  embassy,  from  Sepphoris,  the  strongest  city 
of  Gblilee,  the  possession  of  which  was,  next  to  Jerusalem 
itself,  a  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
messengers  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Romans,  and 
claimed,  of  course,  their  protection.  Josephus  attempted  its 
reduction,  but  was  -repulsed.  A  powerful  army  had  accom- 
panied Vespasian  from  Greece,  and  he  had  sent  his  son 
Titus  to  Egypt,  to  bring  from  that  country  to  Ptolemais  two 
additional  legions.  On  receiving  this  augmentation  to  his 
forces,  in  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  68,  he  marched  into  Galilee, 
and  soon  captured  the  fine  city  of  Gradara,  the  capital  of  Pe- 
rsa,  seated  near  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  He  next  besieged 
Jotape,  a  city  of  Lower  Galilee,  which  was  strong  by  nature 
and  well  fortified.  Josephus  ably  defended  it,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  captured.  Dreadfully  did  the  conqueror  resent  the 
opposition  which  he  had  met  with ;  for  he  either  massacred 
or  sold  into  captivity  almost  all  its  inhabiants,  forty  thousand 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  been  killed  or  massacred,  and  only 


mander  Josephas,  who  8ay«  that  he  o#ed  his  lif^'to  fal^  pre- 
diction that  Vespasian  would  be  speedily  emperor.  He  was 
evidently  a  man  of  politcal  sagacity,  and  might,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  empire  and  the  popularity  of 
the  conqueror  in  the  army,  believe  it  so  probable  -that  he 
should  attain  the  supreme  power,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
save  his  life  by  the  only  means  in  his  power,  which  was  to 
•treTigthen  the  ambition  of 'him  on  whose  will  his  life  depend- 
ed,  by  the  most  flattering  prospects.  The  capture  of  Japha, 
after  an  obstinate  siege,  lollowed  that  of  Jotapa.  and  «U  the 
men  were  put  to  death,  and  the  women  and  cniidren  carried 
into  captivity.  This  city,  which  lay  near  Jotapa,  was  chiefly 
reduced  by  Trajan,  celebrated  afterwards  as  a  mighty  con- 
oueror  and  able  sovereign  of  the  empire.  A  week  later, 
tke  Samaritans  assembled  on  mount  Grerizim,  with  a  design, 
as  it  was  believed,  to  oppose  the  Romans ;  but  they  were  all 
pttt  to  the  sword.  Joppa  fell  the  next  victim ;  then  Tarichea 
md  Tiberias.  After  the  reduction  of  these  two  places,  aO 
the  o^r  ddes  of  Galilee  submitted  to  the  Romans,  except 
those  of  Gischala  and  Gamala. 

Vespasian  at  lenpfth  led  his  troops  from  Cesarea,  and  em- 
ployed them  in  laying  waste  the  districts  around  Jerusalem, 
putting  to  death  thousands  of  the  inhabitants.  On  retuminfir 
to  Cesarea,  the  information  received  of  the  commotions  and 
disorders  which  prevailed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  in  Europe,  to  which  we  shall  avert  in  the  next 
chapter,  led  his  officers  and  armyto  proclaim  him  emperor, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Romans  in  Egypt 
He  was  also  early  acknowledged  emperor  by  the  Syrians,  and 
Mutianus,  their  governor,  accepted  a  commission  from  Ves- 

Easian  to  proceed,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  Italy,  to  enforce 
is  claims  to  the  soverei^ty  of  Rome.  He  sent  other  offi- 
cers to  take  possession  of  the  provinces  in  the  East,  and  in  a 
very  Short  time,  his  affiiirs  were  so  prosperous  that  he  has- 
tened to  follow  Mutianus,  leaving  the  subjugation  of  Jndea 
to  his  noble  son  Titus,  whom  he  ordered  to  lay  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. Titus  encamped  before  its  walls  a.  d.  73,  and,  being 
more  disposed  to  mercy  than  vengeance,  he  immediately  sent 
offers  of  peace ;  but  these  were  rejected.  Upon  which,  Titus, 
resolvinc'  to  give  the  assault,  without  delay  ordered  his  men 
to  raze  the  suberbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  use  the  mate 
riale  to  raise  platforms  against  the  walls.  Every  thing  was 
Mw  ioarried  on  with  invincible  ardour ;  the  Romatis  otfgfa, 
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Ui.nlay  tkeir.6BgiDe$  agfinst  the  city  with  aU  their  might; 

ana  it  was  by  one  of  those  that  Jeaus,  the  son  of  Ananus, 
who  had  so  loog  foretold  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, was  killed.  Several  years  before  the  siege,  Jesus  had 
come  up  to  Jerusalem  from  the  country,  to  attend  the  festival 
of  tabernacles,  and  became,  as  the  people  conceived,  sud- 
denly deranged.  In  tones  most  doleful,  ne  ran  through  all 
the  streets  of  the  city,  night  and  day,  proclaiming,  "woe  to 
the  city  1  woe  to  the  temple  1  a  voice  from  the  corners,  a  voice 
against  Jerusalem,  a  voice  against  the  nations  1"  For  years  he 
continued  to  traverse  the  city  daily,  and  on  Sabbath  and  other 
festivals,  his  voice  was  louder  and  its  sound  more  dismal,  with- 
out becoming  weakened  or  hoarse.  What  was  still  more  sur- 
prising, neither  threateniogs  nor  even  severe  punishment  could 
make  him  desist,  or  utter  a  groan  or  complaint,  or  any  other 
words  beside^  his  awful  woes,  till  he  oeheld  the  city  ac- 
tually besieged,  when  he  cried  out  moie  loudly  and  fearfully 
than  usual,  "  Woe  also  to  myself  1"  In  that  mstant  he  was 
killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  the  engine  of  the  besiegers  into 
the  city.  Other  marvellous  signs,  which  were  predicted  by 
our  Lord,  and  distinctly  admonished  the  Jews  of  their  ap- 
proaching ruin,  were  witnessed.  In  reference  to  these,  the 
reader  will  find  sufficient  information  given  by  Bishop  New- 
ton in  Dissertation  xviii.  of  his  important  work  on  the  Divine 
Prophecies. 

The^Jews  had  likewise  their  machines  upon  the  walls, 
which  they  plied  with  uncommon  fury :  these  they  had  taken 
lately  iroiii  Cestius,  when  he  retired  so  shamefully  from 
them ;  but  they  were  so  ignorant  of  their  use  that  they  made 
little  execution  with  them  till  they  were  better  instructed  by 
some  Roman  deserters :  before  tais,  their  chief  success  was 
rather  owing  to  their  frequent  sallies  i  but  the  Homan  legions, 
who  had  all  their  towels  and  machines  before  them,  made 
terrible  havoc.  The  least  stones  they  threw  were  near  an 
hundred  weight ;  and  these  they  could  throw  the  length  of 
two  stades,  or  two  hundred  and  fif^  jpaces,  and  with  such  a 
force,  that  they  could  still  do  mischief  on  those  that  stood  at 
some  distance  behind  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers 
fifty  cubits  high  on  the  terrace  above  mentioned ;  one  of 
which  happenmg  to  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  greatly 
alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  immediately  ran  to  arms  at 
the  noise  of  it ;  but  Titus,  upon  knowing  the  cause,  dismissed 
them,  and  caused  it  to  be  set  un  again.  These  towers  being 
pitted  with  iron,  the  J^ews  triea  in  vain  to  |e(  fir^  t^  tbffli,.)yt 
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were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot; 
by  which  the  battering-rams  were  now  at  full  liberty  to  play 
against  the  wall.  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  it,  at  whicn 
the  Romans  entered  ;  and  the  Jews  abandoning  this  last  in- 
closure,  retired  behind  the  next.  Titus  marched  close  to  the 
second  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams  against  it  so  furi- 
ously, that  one  of  the  towers,  which  boked  towards  the  north, 
gave  a  prodi^ous  shake.  The  men  who  were  in  it  made  a 
signal  to  the  Romans  as  if  they  would  surrender :  and,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  Simon  notice  to  be  ready  to  give  tnem  a  warm 
reception.  Titus,  having  discovered  their  stratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furiously,  whilst  the  Jews  that  were  in  the 
tower  set  it  on  fire  and  nung  themselves  into  the  flames.  The 
tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  entrance  into  the  second  in- 
closure,  five  days  after  the  gaining  the  first ;  and  Titus,  who 
was  bent  on  saving  the  city,  would  not  suffer  any  part  of  the 
wall  or  streets  to  be  demolished,  which  left  the  breach  and 
lanes  so  narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furiously  re- 
pulsed  by  Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  so  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in  it  This 
oversight  was  quickly  rectified,  and  the  attack  renewed  with 
such  vigour  that  the  place  was  carried  four  days  after  their 
first  repulse.  The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the 
city,  was  soon  followed  by  a  p^tilence ;  and  as  these  two 
dreadful  judgments  increased,  so  did  the  raffe  of  the  factious, 
who,  by  their  intestine  feuds,  had  destroyed  such  quantities 
of  provision,  that  they  were  forced  to  prey  upon  the  people 
f  witk  the  most  unheard  of  cruelty  They  forced  their  houses, 
and,  if  they  found  any  victuals  m  them,  they  butchered  them 
for  not  apprising  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but 
bare  walls,  which  was  almost  everywhere  the  case,  they  put 
them  to  the  most  severe  tortures,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
some  provision  concealed.  ^  I  should,"  sa^  Josephus,  ^  un- 
dertake an  impossible  task  were  I  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all 
the  cruelties  of  those  impious  wretches :  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  I  do  not  think,  that  since  the  creation  any  city 
ever  sufilered  such  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men 
so  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickedness."  Titus,  who  knew 
their  miserable  condition,  and  was  still  willing  to  spare  them, 
gave  them  four  days  to  cool ;  during  which  he  caused  his 
army  to  be  mustered,  and  provisions  to  be  distributed  to  them 
in  si^ht  of  the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  see  it ; 
and  It  is  thought,  that  even  the  most  flagitious  among  Uie 
iMlots  were  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of  it,  that  they  would 


hare  agreed  to  surrender,  coald  they  have  depended  upon 
that  pardon  which  their  hlack  and  horrid  deeds  made  them 
Quite  despair  of.  Josephus  was  sent  to  them  a  third  time,  hut 
uie  stuhhorn  people,  afier  much  ahuse,  hegan  to  dart  their  ar- 
rows at  him,  and  all  the  effect  it  wrought  on  them,  was  only 
that  it  prevailed  on  great  numhers  to  steal  away  privately  to 
the  Romans,  whilst  the  rest  hecame  only  the  more  desperatOi 
and  resolute  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  Titus's  merci- 
ful offers.  To  hasten,  therefore,  their  destined  ruin,  he 
caused  the  city  to  be  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall,  to  pre- 
Tent  either  their  receiving  any  succours  or  provision  from 
abroad,  or  their  escaping  his  resentment  by  flight.  There 
yma  now  nothing  to  be  seen  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  aSove  ground,  walking  skel- 
etons, and  dying  wretches.  As  many  as  were  caught  by  the 
Romans  in  their  sallies,  Titus  caused  to  be  crucifi^  in  si^ht 
of  the  town,  to  strike  a  terror  among  the  rest ;  but  the  zealotB 
gave  it  out,  that  they  were  those  who  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  which,  when  Titus  understood,  he  sent  a  prisoner  with 
his  nands  cut  ofl'to  undeceive  and  assure  them,  that  he  spared 
all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him ;  which  encouraged 
great  numbers  to  accept  his  oflers,  though  the  avenues  were 
closely  guarded  by  the  factious,  who  put  all  to  death  who 
were  caught  going  on  that  errand.  A  greater  mischief  than 
that  was,  that  even  those  who  escaped  safe  to  the  Roman 
camp  were  miserably  butchered  by  the  soldiers,  from  a  no- 
tion which  these  haa  taken  that  they  had  swallowed  great 
quantities  of  gold  ;  insomuch  that  two  thousand  of  them  were 
ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  supposed  treasure. 
We  shall  not  so  far  disgust  our  readers  as  to  mention  what 
nuserable  shifts  these  poor  wretches  made  use  of  to  prolong 
the  sad  remains  of  a  life  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
loathsome  under  such  circumstances  than  the  filthy  and  un- 
natural aliments  they  picked  up  to  support  it.  It  was  upon 
this  sad  and  pinching  juncture,  that  an  unhappy  mother  was 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and  eating  her  own 
child.  When  Titus  heard  of  this  inhuman  deed,  he  swore 
that  he  would  extirpate  both  city  and  people. 

The  Romans  having  made  tnetnselves  masters  of  the  for- 
tress Antonro ;  a  circumstance  wbich  obliged  the  Jews  to  set 
fire  to  those  stately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the  temple,  lest 
they  should  aflbrd  an  easy  passage  to  the  besiegers.  About 
the  same  time  Titus,  with  much  difficulty,  procured  materkds 
(or  raiting  new  mounds  and  terraces,  in  onler  to  forward  ihm 
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limej  ind  nfe,  if  possibiey  tlie  sad  rwnaina  of  thm  stractnre  j 

but  his  pity  served  only  to  render  those  obstinate  wretches 
more  and  more  desperate.  Titus  at  length  caused  fire  to  be 
set  to  the  gates,  after  having  had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in 
which  his  men  were  repulsed  with  loss.  The  Jews  were 
so  terrified  by  this  conflagration  that  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  devoured  by  the  flames  without  lending  a  helping  hand 
either  to  extinguish  them  or  to  save  their  own  lives.  About  the 
same  time,  Matthias  the  high-priest|  who  had  encouraged  the 
people  to  introduce  Simon  into  the  city,  met  with  a  suitable 
requital  from  that  monster  of  cruelty,  being  first  tortured  and 
then  condemned  to  death,  together  with  three  of  his  sons,  the 
fourth  havinfi^  happily  conveyed  himself  out  of  reach.  An- 
anias with  about  seventeen  persons  more  of  rank  and  merit, 
was  put  to  death  afler  them  i  besides  many  more  for  hav- 
ing been  caught  weeping  for  their  deceased  friends.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  for  the 
first  time  since  its  restoration  by  the  brave  Maccabean  chief^ 
there  being  no  proper  person  left  in  the  temple  to  make  the 
oflering. 

Titus  having  set  fire  to  the  north  gallery  which  enclosed 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley 
of  Cedron,  gained  an*  easy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the 
besieged  into  that  of  the  priests.     He  tried  in  vain  for  six  days 
to  batter  down  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  precinct  w^iih  an 
helepolis :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams  on  the 
terrace,  which  was  raised  by  this  time ;  and  yet  the  strength 
of  this  wall  was  such  that  it  eluded  the  force  of  these  a&o. 
When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor  sapping  could  suc- 
ceed, they  attempted  scaling,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed 
in  the  loss  of  some  standards,  and  a  number  of  men.     At 
length  Titus  set  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated  with 
silver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilst  the  metal  dropt  down  as  k 
melted.     The  flame  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  porticoes 
and  galleries,  which  the  besieged  beheld  without  offenng  to 
stop  it ;  but  contented  themselves  with  sending  volleys  ofim- 
poteni  curses  a^inst  the  Romans.     It  was  determined  to  give 
u  general  assault  on  the  tenth  day  of  August ;  but  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  the  Jews  made  two  desperate  sallies  on  the 
Bomans,  m  the  last  of  which,  being  timely  succoured  by 
Titus,  the  Romans  drove  them  back  into  their  inclosure: 
whether  this  exasperated  the  besiegers,  or,  which  is  more 
li]|pBly,as.Josq^bus  thinks,  pushed  by  the  hand  of  Providence, 
..9IQQ^  of  tlw  Koman  soldiers,  of  his  own  accord!  took  up  a 
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tifaizinff  firebrand,  and  mounting  on  his  comrade^s  8hoaIder«| 
threw  It  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  surrounded  the  sanc- 
tuary, through  a  window,  and  immediately  the  whole  north 
aide  was  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  story.  Titus,  who  had 
gone  to  repose  himseli  in  his  pavilion,  was  awakened  at  the 
noise,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  that  the  fire  should  be 
extinguished.  He  called,  prayed,  threatened,  a  nd  even  struck 
his  men,  but  in  vain ;  the  confusion  was  so  great,  and  the 
soldiers  were  so  obstinately  bent  upon  destroying  all  that  was 
left,  that  he  was  neither  minded  nor  heard.  Those  that 
flocked  thither  from  the  camp,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders^ 
were  busy,  either  in  killing  the  Jews  or  increasing  the  flame& 
When  Titus  observed,  that  all  his  endeavors  were  in  vain,  he 
entered  the  sanctuary,  and  the  most  holy  place,  in  which  he 
found  still  juch  rich  and  sumptuous  utensils  as  even  exceeded 
all  that  he  had  heard  of  Out  of  the  former  he  saved  the 
ffolden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  the  altar  of  per- 
fumes, all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume  of  the  law. 
wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tissue ;  but  in  the  latter  he  found 
no  utensils,  because,  in  all  probability,  they  had  not  made  a 
fresh  ark,  since  that  of  Solomon  had  been  lost  Upon  his 
coming  out  of  that  sacred  place,  some  other  soldiers  set  fire  to 
it,  and  obliged  those  who  nad  staid  behind  to  come  out ;  then 
they  began  to  plunder,  tearing  even  the  fi^old  plating  off  the 
gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  ofi*  all  the  costly  utensils 
.^Oixobes,  insomuch  as  there  was  not  on^e  of  them  that  did  not 
-jferich  himself  by  the  pillage.  A  horrid  massacre  ensued,  in* 
which  many  thousands  perished  ;  some  by  the  flames,  others 
hy  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  greater  number  by  the 
enemy's  sword,  which  destroyed  all,  witnout  distinction  oi  age, 
sex,  or  quality. 

Titus,  historians  say,  was  a  most  merciful  pince.  This 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  his  treatment  of  tne  conquered 
Jews,  unless  he  judged  that  the  interests  of  the  empire  could 
only  be  secured  by  mflicting  on  them  the  most  awful  punish- 
ment Certain  it  is,  that  the  iron  rod  of  Rome  fell  on  them, 
with  tremendous,  and  indeed,  unparalleled  severity.  After 
the  ruin  of  the  temple,  Titus  went  to  Cesarea  Philippi,  and 
celebrated  games,  in  which  many  of  the  captive  Jews  were 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  others  were  conopelled,  like 
gladriitors,  to  fight  and  kill  one  another.  At  Cesarea,  the 
chief  Roman  city  in  Palestine,  the  con<]ueror  kept  the  birth- 
day of  his  brother,  and  at  Berytus  the  birth-day  oi  his  &th^^ 
a;bd'in  these  niaces,  similar  inflictions  on  the  Jews  were  exlub-' 
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itad  lor  the  eateTtainment  of  the  brutish  mQltstude.  Wheo 
Judea'was  completely  reduced,  Yespsian  reserved  it  to  him- 
self, and  ordered  the  land  to  be  sola,  and,  as  its  superior,  he 
demanded  all  the  Jews  of  the  empire  to  remit  to  him  the  half- 
shekel  or  didrachm,  which  they  had  formerly  paid  annually 
for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  He  planted  several  colonies  m 
the  conquered  country,  one  at  Emraaus,  which  he  named 
NicopoUs,  the  city  of  victory,  and  another  at  Cesarea,  called 
EluYiana  Prima,  to  denote  that  it  was  the  first  in  dignity  of 
the  cities  of  Palestine,  the  Roman  name  for  the  whole  country 
of  the  Jews.  Samaria  was  also  probably  colonised,  for  it  was 
named  Neapolis.  Agrippa  retired  from  his  kingdom  with 
Titus,  and  resided  at  Rome  with  his  sister  Bernice. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  number  of  individuals 
who  perished  from  first  to  last  in  this  war  with  the  Romans, 
amounted  to  the  awful  sum  of  about  one  million  and  a  half. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  was  not  subdued  in  the  Jews  by  their 
loss  of  country  and  power.  They  still  continued  to  expect 
the  promised  conqueror,  spoken  of  by  their  prophets,  and 
were  ever  prepared  to  listen  to  the  nattering  and  delusive 
hopes  whicn  any  dexterous  and  bold  impostor  held  out  to 
them.  But  everywhere  they  were  hated,  crushed,  despised, 
and  contemptuously  used.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  con- 
clude that  they  shall  ever  rise,  as  a  people,  to  dignity  ancl 
honour,  till  they  return  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  their  lathen  ~ 
and  acknowledge  the  just  claims  of  Jesus,  the  Son,  heir^  ' 
Lord  of  David,  their  most  exalted  king.  How  truly  a 
curately  have  the  predictions  of  Moses  been  accomplishe 
past  ages !  The  Jews  have  been  dispersed  over  the  wh 
earth,  and  are  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  terrible  predict! 
''  Thou  shalt  become,"  as  the  Spirit  testified, "  an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  byword,  among  all  nations  whither 
the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  And  among  these  nations  shalt 
thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest : 
but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and 
£dling  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind :  and  thy  life  shall  hanff' 
in  doubt  beiore  thee :  and  thou  shait  fear  day  and  night,  and 
shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life ;  in  the  morning  thou 
shalt  say,  Would^to  God  it  were  even  1  and  at  even  thou  shall 
say.  Would  to  God  it  were  morning  I  for  the  fear  of  thina 
heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of  thine 
ayes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

The  melancholy  conclusion  of  the  Jewish  revolt  and  war 
waS|  douhless,  an  auspicious  event  in  its  relation  to  the  Fifth 
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Bttipire.  That  it  was  a  strong  confinnation  of  the  trolii  of 
Chnstianity  has  been  ably  proved  by  its  most  enlightened  ad« 
▼ocates,  in  as  much  as  it  was  indisputably  the  fulfilment  of 
the  most  remarkable  predictions  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  the  ancient  prophets,  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  respecting  the 
unbelieving  and  impenitent  part  of  that  people.  From  that 
time  the  covenant  made  with  the  Jews  at  Sinai  was  manifestly 
abolished  ;  their  forfeiture  of  its  peculiar  privileges  oyery  in- 
telligent and  candid  inquirer  after  truth  may  easily  perceive. 
Instead  of  the  Jews,  their  temple  and  land  being  the  special 
objects  of  the  Divine  favour,  they  were  wholly  given  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  nations.  The  observance  of 
the  most  important  and  characteristic  institutes  and  rites  of 
Moses  was  no  more  practicable ;  and  those  who  unhappily 
continued  to  believe  that  adherence  to  these  was  still  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  God,  have  to  this 
day  been  without  "a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
without  an  ephod,  and  without  an  image,  and  without  tera- 
phim."  They  have  been  every  where  despised  and  contu- 
meliously  treated ;  the  divine  vengeance  has  pursued  them 
into  all  lands.  Truly  they  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
denunciation,  "  Therefore  will  I  number  you  to  the  slaughter ; 
use  when  I  called,  ye  did  not  ansvver  ;  when  I  spalce  ye 
not  hear  ;  but  did  evil  before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose 
wherein  I  delighted  not.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
^hold,  my  servants  shall  eat,  but  ye  shall  be  hungry  . 
\  my  servants  shall  drink,  but  ye  shall  be  thirsty :  be- 
7  my  servants  shall  rejoice,  but  ye  shall  be  ashamed :  be 
,  my  servants  shall  sing  for  joy  of  heart,  but  ye  shall  cr> 
sorrow  of  heart,  and  shall  howl  for  vexation  of  spirit 
nd  ye  shall  leave  your  name  for  a  curse  unto  my  chosen : 
for  the  Lord  God  shall  slay  thee,  and  call  his  servants  by 
another  name." 

If  one  reflects  on  the  circumstances  of  Christians  when 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  in  comparison  to  their  previous  his- 
torV)  the  path  of  conquest  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  open 
beK)re  them.  Their  most  implacable  enemies  were  laid  pros 
trate,  and  their  most  mighty  opponents  had  disappeared.  Pop 
psa  and  Nero  were  numberea  with  the  most  dishonoured  of 
the  dead ;  and  the  word  of  survivors  was  no  more  heard. 
That  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ  have  been,  and  always 
will  be  persecuted  in  various  ways,  the  scriptures  testify ;  but 
while  the  Jews  were  respected  m  the  empire,  they  were  the 
principal  and  most  active  opposers  of  the  confession  of  Christ 
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and  of  the  extennbn  of  his  dominioQ.  Their  hatred  of  die 
apostles  and  first  ministers  of  Christ  were  almost  incredibly 
intense,  burning  like  a  furnace.  The  announcement  that  the 
blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom  were  common  to  every  one, 
of  any  nation,  who  submitted  to  his  government,  roused  the 
fierce  and  malignant  pssion  of  every  Jew  who  believed  not 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
principle  or  fact  has  ever  awakened  the  evil  propensities  of 
any  individual  or  race  of  mankind.  Had  preference  been 
given  them  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  others  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  inferior  place,  they  would  have  hailed  the  apoe- 
tles  as  ambassadors  from  heaven  ;  but  when  all  men  were  in- 
discrimfnately  invited  to  receive  deliverance  and  eternal  life, 
through  belief  in  Christ,  they  strained  every  nerve  to  move 
heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  to  subvcfrt  the  dominion  of  the  anoint- 
ed Saviour  of  man.  Of  this  proud,  insolent,  and  wicked 
conduct  of  theirs,  Paul  thus  speaks  in  his  letter  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians ;  "•  For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers  of  the  churches 
of  God,  which  m  Judea  are  in  Christy  Jesus :  for  ye  also  have 
sufiered  like  things  of  your  own  countrymen,  even  as  they 
have  of  the  Jews ;  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their 
own  prophets,  and  have  persecuted  us;  and  they  please 
not  God,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men ;  forbidding  us  to  speak 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  be  saved,  to  fiU  np  theiz 
sins  alway ;  for  the  wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  utter 
most" 

Was  not  the  tremendous  judgment  of  Heaven  on  the  im 
believing  most  seasonably  inflicted?  The  Divine  forbear- 
ance and  riches  of  goodness  bad  been  amply  shown  towards 
them.  Moral  principle  had  almost  ceased  to  operate  in  them ; 
they  were  past  feeling  the  evidence  of  truth,  and  even  the 
guilt  of  immorality.  Their  national  prejudices  and  religious 
pride  seared  their  consciences,  and  they  rioted  in  evil  passions 
and  wicked  deeds.  The.  Holy  Land  was  the  most  polluted 
of  all  lands,  and  fit  to  be  delivered  over  to  desolation,  to  be 
trodden  down  by  the  disobedient  nations.  On  the  other  hand, 
Christians  were  now  deprived  of  their  most  heroic  leaders,  if 
we  except  John  the  Apostle.  They  were  also  better  known, 
and,  by  conseauence,  about  to  be  opposed  by  all  classes  of  un- 
believers and  false  professors  with  nitherto  unexampled  vio- 
lence. It  was,  therefore,  a  merciful  interposition  of  Heaven 
in  behalf  of  the  rising  empire  of  Christ  to  remove  their  Jew- 
ith.eiiemies,  so  that  their  trials  might  not  be  greater  than  they 
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might  be  able  to  endure  and  overcome.  The  state  of  the  em- 
pire too,  as  we  shall  see,  tended  to  lessen  the  number  and  se- 
verity of  their  trials,  and  allow  them  to  prosecute  their  labours 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteousness  with 
comparative  safety  fcr  many  yeavs. 

If 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TRIUMPHANT— CONTINtJED 


Tbe  exultation  of  the  Romans  over  the  grave  of  Nero  vras 
transitory.  They  beheld  the  throne  occupied,  during  the 
short  period  of  about  eighteen  months,  by  three  successive 
emperors,  each  of  whom  perished  tragically,  after  being  the 
instruments  or  causes  of  extreme  sufferings  to  their  wretched 
subjects,  especially  to  the  citizens  of  Rome  and  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  for  the  provinces  were  comparatively  unaffected  by 
the  few  events  which  then  transpired.  The  army  and  the 
citizens  of  Rome  entertained  hign  hopes  from  the  accession 
of  Galba ;  and  when  they  were  disappointed,  they  became 
incontrollable,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  one  idol  that 
they  might  erect  another  far  more  worthless.  Galba  was  of 
illustrious  rank,  familiar  with  the  sciences  and  literature  of 
his  age  and  had  long  distinguished  himself  as  a  military 
leader  and  a  civil  governor.  By  the  patronage  of  Livia,  he 
was  raised  before  the  legal  age  to  the  first  office  of  the  state. 
He  refused  the  hand  of  Asprippina,  who  solicited  him  to  ac- 
cept it,  afler  the  death  of  her  husband  Domitius,  the  father 
of  Nero.  Caligula  appointed  him  to  command  the  legions 
in  Germany,  where  he  gained  great  fame  by  restoring  the 
ancient  discipline  in  the  army,  and  compelling  the  Germans 
to  acknowledge  the  Roman  power.  Such  was  his  popularity 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Caligula,  that  many  persons  of 
great  authority  and  power  wished  him  to  seize  the  empire. 
He,  however,  retained  his  fidelity,  and  almost  forced  the 
troops  to  take  the  usual  oaths  to  Claudius,  who  immediately 
numbered  him  amonsr  his  most  esteemed  friends.  For  two 
years  he  governed  the  Roman  provinces  in  Africa  with  a 
higher  reputation  than  his  most  honoured  predecessors.  Du- 
ring one  half  of  the  days  of  Nero,  Galba  lived  in  retirement; 
but  he  had  been  one  of  the  governors  of  Spain  eight  yean 
at  the  time  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  Ha 
was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  was  labouring  un- 
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der  the  infirmities  of  age.  The  almost  meritable  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  he  threw  himself  wholly,  into  the  hands  of 
favoarites,  and  left  the  administration  to  be  conducted  by 
them,  even  when  he  knew  that  their  measures  were  neither 
just  nor  popular.  Their  acts  were,  of  course,  all  ascribed  to 
him,  and  speedily  rendered  him  as  universally  disliked  as  he 
had  formerly  been  admired.  Some  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign  were  most  inconsiderate,  oppressive,  and  cruel.  Before 
he  arrived  in  Rome,  the  sovereign  power  had  been  usurped 
by  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who,  with  Tigellinus,  commanded 
the  prstorian  guards.  Though  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
soldiers,  yet  Galba  commanded  to  kill  all  who  were  reputed 
his  accomplices,  without  form  of  law.  Many  of  these  were 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  their  destruction  and  unhappy  end 
alienated  all  ranks  from  the  emperor,  whose  age,  experience, 
and  past  integrity,  had  induced  all  to  expect  that  he  would 
have  been  guided  by  justice  and  humanity.  Other  eminent 
persons,  whose  power  was  dreaded  by  him  or  his  favourite 
ministers,  suffered  death  in  a  manner  equally  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary, while  some  of  the  most  active  instruments  of  Nero's 
oppressions  and  cruehies  purchased  their  safety  by  enriching 
those  who  directed  the  counsels  of  Gralba.  On  approachinc^ 
the  city,  a  large  body  of  marines,  whom  Nero  had  formed 
into  a  legion,  met  him,  to  petition  a  confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges which  had  been  granted  them.  He  declined  to  hear 
them ;  they  became  mutinous,  and  he  ordered  his  horse  to 
ride  through  the  midst  of  them.  Many  of  them  were  slain ; 
and  of  those  who  escaped  he  condemned  to  death  one  of 
every  ten.  ^^  As  the  public  treasure  had  been  quite  exhausted 
by  Nero,  who  had  consumed  above  seventy  millions  in  pro- 
fuse pensions  and  donations,  Qalba,  after  examining  every 
expedient  to  raise  the  necessary  subsidies,  preferred  to  all 
otners,  as  the  most  just,  that  of  supplying  the  public  at  the 
expense  of  those  for  whose  sake  the  pubbc  had  been  impov- 
erished. AH  the  partakers,  therefore,  in  the  late  emperor's 
extravagance  were  called  to  an  account,  and  it  was  enacted, 
that  they  should  retain  only  a  tenth  of  that  wild  liberality, 
and  restore  the  rest.  But  as  they  had  scarce  a  tenth  left  un- 
wasted,  having  lavished  the  plunder  of  the  public  and  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  the  same  rioting  and  prodigality  in 
which  they  had  squandered  away  their  own  private  rortuneSy 
the  emperor  obliged  those  who  had  had  any  dealings  with 
them,  who  had  bought  or  received  any  thing  from  them,  to 
refund  the  whole.    For  these  searches  and  exactions  a  new 
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court  was  inotitoted,  in  whicl^  presided,  according  to  Tacitus, 
thirty,  according'  to  Sueton  .as,  fifty  Roman  knights ;  \irho  ex- 
tended their  inquiries  even  into  Greece,  and  there  obliged  the 
players  upon  instruments,  the  actors,  wrestlers,  charioteers, 
the  judges  at  the  Olympic  games,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  £>el* 
phicus,  6lc.  to  restore  nine-tenths  of  Nero^s  donations.  As 
this  was  an  affair  without  bounds,  and  many  were  affected 
by  it,  as  on  all  hands  were  seen  open  sales,  and  the  public 
crier,  and  this  court  was  new  in  its  institution,  and  from  the 
multitude  of  officers,  from  the  numerous  suits,  heavy  and 
vexatious,  the  whole  city,  nay,  the  whole  empire,  were  in  a 
ferment  The  soldiers  of  the  prs&torian  guards  were  kept 
quiet  a  while,  in  expectation  of  the  mighty  donative,  whidi 
had  been  promised  them  by  Nymphidius  in  Gbdba's  name, 
supposing  that  though  they  did  not  receive  the  full,  yet  the 
emperor,  notwithstanding  his  parsimony,  would  not  scruple 
to  oestow  upon  them  the  same  sum  that  had  been  given 
them  by  Nero.  But  when  he  refused  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise which  had  been  made  in  his  name,  and  ordered  only 
a  small  sum,  less  than  had  yet  been  g^ven  by  any  prince,  to 
be  distributed  among  them,  they  could  not  refrain  from  se- 
ditious invectives,  vilifying  the  emperor  for  his  old  age  and 
avarice.  This  disaffection  was  heightened  by  a  saying  of 
Galba, — a  saying,  according  to  Tacitus,  worthy  of  the  primi- 
tive virtue  of  the  Romans  and  the  commonwealth,  but  to 
himself  dangerous :  '^  That  he  chose  his  soldiers,  and  did  not 
buy  them."  His  severity,  too,  in  exacting  a  strict  observance 
of  military  discipline,  a  quality  so  admired  of  old,  and  by  the 
armies  ever  distmguished  with  applause,  was  very  gfrievous 
to  a  slothful  soldiery,  scorning  the  ancient  discipline,  and,  for 
thirteen  years,  so  accustomed  to  the  base  reign  of  Nero,  that 
at  this  time  they  no  less  admired  the  vices  of  their  princes 
than  of  old  they  had  adored  their  virtues.  He  discnarged 
several  of  the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Nymphidius ;  and  dismissed,  without  the 
usual  rewards,  the  German  cohort,  which  had  served  the 
other  Cesars  with  unshaken  fidelity,  ordering  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  because  he  suspected  their  fidelity  and 
loyalty. 

The  disaffection  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens  of  Rome  excited 
in  Gralba  distressing  apprehensions ;  and  these  were  much  in- 
ereased  when  he  received  information  of  the  revolt  of  the  So* 
man  legions  in  Upper  Grermany,  who  clamorously  demanded 
the  senate  to  elect  a  new  emperor.    To  avert  all  (langerj  he 
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revolved  to  execute,  without  delay,  the  purpose  which  had  al- 
ready occupied  his  thought,  to  choose  a  successor  to  the  throne. 
In  order  to  this,  he  calW  a  council  of  his  most  confidential 
ministers,  Vinius  and  Laco,  and  Marius  Celsus,  who  was 
chosen  consul  for   the  following  year,  and  D.  Geminins, 

fovernor  of  Rome.  Otho,  whom  Nero  had  separated  from 
is  wife,  that  he  might  himself  possess  her,  was  governor  of 
Lusitania,  in  Spain.  He  was  the  first  Roman  governor  who 
publicly  acknowledged  Galba.  He  had  bribed  Vinius,  who, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  urged  the  emperor  to  adopt  him  for 
his  son  and  successor.  Geminius  as  strongly  recommended 
Dolabella,  who  was  nearly  related  to  Galba.  But  the  aged 
prince,  influenced  merely  by  regard  for  the  public  welfare, 
preferred  Piso  Licinanus,  a  Roman  noble  and  descendant  of 
Fompey  the  Great.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  uni- 
versally known  to  be  possessed  of  great  talents,  adorned  by 
singular  modesty.  This  decision  was  soon  made  known  to 
the  senate  and  army.  Otho  conceived  himself  insulted,  for 
he  believed  that  he  had  the  first  claims  on  the  patronage  of 
Galba.  He  immediately  prepared  to  contend  for  the  imperial 
crown;  and  in  this  he  was  encouraged  by  his  numerous 
freedmen,  and  by  the  astrologers  whom  he  consulted.  One 
of  his  freedmen,  named  Onomastus,  by  the  agency  of  two  sol- 
diers, actually  procured  for  him  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
Rome  was  full  of  troops,  who  were  already  inclined  to  revolt 
By  the  secret  manoeuvres  of  Yeturius,  a  private  of  the  life 
guards,  and  B.  Proculus,  who  held  the  omce  of  tesserarius, 
which  was  to  carry  to  the  same  band  the  parole  in  writing 
from  the  tribune,  the  praetorian  guard  were  persuaded  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  Otho.  He  was  in  Rome,  and  they 
proposed  to  seize  him  when  he  was  returning  home  from  sup- 
per, one  night  in  January,  and  publicly  proclaim  him  em- 
peror. 

The  night  fixed  on  passed,  and  the  emperor  was  admon- 
ished of  the  conspiracy,  in  the  presence  of  Otho,  who  instantly 
retired  from  court.  He  was  discovered  by  about  twenty  of  the 
guards ;  they  saluted  him  emperor,  and  forcibly  carried  him 
to  the  camp,  where  he  was  received  by  all  the  soldiers  as 
their  sovereign  and  leader.  Galba  in  vain  attempted  to  sup- 
press the  revolt.  The  very  guards  of  his  person  deserted 
him ;  and  those  who  carried  him  through  the  city  threw  the 
chair  from  them,  and  left  him  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  sot 
diers.  He  was  killed,  and  his  body  shockingly  mangled. 
PiM^  was  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta,  whither  he  had 
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fled  for  safety;  and  the  head«  of  both  were  presented  by 
bloody  hands  to  Otho.  Galba's,  after  being  exposed  for  some- 
time on  a  pole,  was  left  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  Nero's  f reed- 
men  whom  he  had  executed ;  there  it  was  found  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  laid  with  the  ashes  of  his  body,  which, 
afler  the  manner  of  the  Roman  great  men,  had  been  burnt 
He  had  reigned  only  about  seven  months. 

The  news  of  Galba's  death  were  no  sooner  divulged  than 
the  senate,  the  Roman  knights,  and  the  people,  earnestly 
crowded  to  the  camp.  They  condemned  the  conduct  of  GalbsL 
magnified  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  soldiery^  kissed 
the  hands  of  Otho,  and  the  more  counterfeit  their  indications 
of  zeal,  the  more  loud  were  their  protestations.  The  senate, 
as  if  they  were  not  the  same  men,  says  Plutarch,  or  had  other 
gods  to  swear  by,  took  the  same  oath  to  Otho  which  Otho  had 
not  long  before  taken  to  Galba.  and  had  just  then  violated. 
The  new  emperor  received  all  with  great  demonstrations 
of  kindness ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
soldiery,  who  breathed  nothing  but  menaces  and  ravage. 
They  demanded,  that  Manius  Celsus,  consul  elect,  and  a  faith- 
ful friend  to  Galba,  even  in  his  last  distress,  should  be  instantly 
put  to  death.  They  hated  him  on  account  of  his  integrity 
and  unshaken  fidelity ;  but  what  they  chiefly  aimed  at  was, 
to  have  their  hands  let  loose  to  eeneral  pillage  and  massacre, 
and  to  destroy  every  worthy  ana  able  man  in  the  Roman  state. 
As  Otho  had  not  suiBcient  authority  to  check  the  fury  of  the 
licentious  soldiery,  he  pretended  great  wrath  ac^ainst  Celsus, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  m  irons,  as  if  he  reserved  him  for  some 
more  severe  punishment:  and  by  that  artifice  redeemed  him 
from  a  violent  death.  From  this  moment,  all  things  were 
transacted  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  soldiers :  by  them  were 
chosen  the  captains  of  the  prsetorian  guards,  namely  Plotius 
Primus,  once  a  common  soldier :  with  him  they  joined  Lici- 
nius  Proculus,  one  in  high  confidence  with  Otho,  and  througbt 
to  have  been  employed  by  him  to  promote  his  intrigues.  To 
the  government  of  Rome  they  advanced  Flavius  Sabinus, 
partly  in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Nero,  in  whose  reign 
he  had  administered  the  same  office,  and  partly  from  regard 
to  his  brother  Vespasian.  They  then  demanded,  that  the 
fees  which  they  had  been  used  to  pay  to  their  centurions  for 
exemption  from  certain  military  burdens,  should  be  utterly 
abolished,  for  unde*  this  name  every  soldier  paid  an  annual 
tribute ;  hence  the  fourth  part  of  a  le^on  used  to  be  absent 
at  once,  roaming,  like  vagranu,  up  and  down  the  countries 
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where  they  were  quartered,  and  robbiDg  and  pk  ndering,  in 
order  to  raise  money  wherewith  to  purchase  a  dispensation 
from  military  toils.  As  most  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted 
by  such  wild  immunity,  and  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  fees 
they  paid  for  it,  they  were  always  •ready  to  run  headlong  into 
sedition,  dissension,  and  civil  wars.  Otho,  therefore^  readily 
granted  them  their  request ;  but,  that  he  might  not  estrange  from 
him  the  affections  of  the  centurions,  he  undertook  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  revenue  the  fees  for  such  exemptions  and  lurloughs, 
when  they  were  judged  necessary  ;  a  regulation  which  by  his 
successors  was  perpetuated  as  part  of  the  military  establish* 
ment" 

Otho  had  scarcely  been  publicly  proclaimed  by  the  senate, 
emperor  Cesar  Augustus,  when  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  the  revolt  of  the  troops  in  Lower  Germany, 
who  had  saluted  their  commander,  Vitellius,  emperor.  These 
were  speedily  joined  by  the  legions  and  Upper  Germany ; 
and  the  colonies  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Langres,  zealously 
supplied  Vitellius  with  men,  horses,  and  money.  He  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  by  several  of  the  Roman  governors 
in  Graul  and  Britain  declaring  for  him.  He  owed,  however, 
his  success  much  more  to  the  aversion  of  the  army  to  Galba 
than  to  his  own  talents  or  character.  Except  his  descent  from 
one  of  the  most  illustiious  families  of  Rome,  and  his  useless 
liberality  to  the  soldiers  and  the  ignorant,  idle,  and  impure 
multitude,  he  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  to  the  people. 
From  his  youth,  he  was  infanK>us  for  every  species  of  vice, 
including  the  most  abominable  that  ever  debased  human  na- 
ture,    His  intemperance  and  gluttony  were  almost  incredible. 

During  the  brief  period  of  his  reign  in  Rome  his  con- 
temptible manner  of  life  is  thus  descried :  ''  He  quite  aban- 
doned the  functions  of  an  emperor,  resigning  himself  en- 
tirely to  riot,  luxury,  and  gluttony.  In  his  court  no  man 
strove  to  rise  by  virtue  or  ability.  One  only  road  there  was 
to  preferment,  namely,  by  means  of  consuming  banquets,  to 
gorge  the  appetite  of  the  emperor,  ever  cravina,  and  never 
satiated.  He  ate  constantly  three,  and  often  lour  and  five 
meals  a-day,  having  brought  himself  to  a  habit  of  discharg- 
ing his  stomach  by  vomiting  when  he  pleased.  AU  his  meab 
were  expensive  almost  beyond  belief,  but  not  always  at  his 
own  charge;  for  he  jfrequently  invited  himselt  to  the 
houses  of  his  friends,  to  breakfast  in  one  place,  to  dine  in  an- 
other, and  to  sup  in  a  third,  all  on  the  some  day.  He  was 
•very  where  entertained  in  a  most  sumptuous  and  expensiva 
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oianner :  but  of  all  these  enteTtainments  the  most  memfrmble 
was  made  for  him  by  Lucius  his  brother ;  in  which,  if  Sue- 
ton  ias  and  Eutroplus  are  to  be  credited,  two  thousand  diflfer 
ent  sorts  of  fish,  and  seven  thousand  of  fowl,  were  served  up 
the  choicest  of  both  sorts  that  the  sea  and  land  afforded.  His 
own  profuseness  fell  not  much  short  of  his  brother's  at  the 
dedication  of  a  charger,  which,  by  reason  of  its  capacity,  he 
termed  the  target  of  Minerva.  It  was  nevertheless  nlled  with 
the  livers  of  the  fish  called  scari,  the  brains  of  pheasants  and 
peacocks,  the  tongues  of  birds  called  phcenicopiteri,  and  the 
small  guts  of  lampreys  brought  from  the  Carpathian  Sea, 
and  the  farthermost  coasts  of  Spain.  As  he  judged  it  suffi- 
cient to  enjoy  present  pleasures,  without  troubling  himself 
about  future  events,  he  squandered  away  in  banquets  above 
seven  millions  of  our  money  in  four  months ;  and  Josej^os 
asserts,  that  if  he  had  reigned  long,  the  whole  wealth  oi  the 
empire  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  expenses 
of  his  table.  Besides  the  vast  sums  he  consumed  by  his 
riotous  living,  he  erected  at  a  great  charge  stables  for  the  use 
of  Charioteers,  exhibited  almost  daily  shows  in  the  circus, 
combats  in  the  theatre  and  ampitheatre,  and  wantonly  scat- 
tered his  treasures  in  every  kina  of  expense.  Nothing  ffave 
greater  disj^ust  to  the  virtuous,  though  it  proved  matter  of  joy 
to  the  profligate  and  debauched,  than  his  solemnizing  with 
great  pomp  in  the  field  of  Mars  the  obsequies  of  Nero,  and 
obliging  the  Augustal  priests,  an  order  by  Tiberius  conse- 
crated to  the  Julian  family,  to  assist  at  that  ceremony." 

While  his  power  was  great  in  many  provinces,  the  greater 
number  remained  faithful  to  Otho,  ana  this  occasioned  a  san- 
ffuioary  civil  war,  which  produced  incalculable  misery  to 
the  regions  where  it  prevailed.  Their  respective  forces  were 
great ;  and  notwithstanding  each  of  the  rivals  for  power 
were  willing  to  make  great  concessions  to  the  other,  yet  the 
contest  continued  till  Otho,  in  despair,  took  his  own  life.  SeT- 
erai  great  battles  were  fought,  and  many  thousands  perished. 
The  submission  of  Otho's  troops  brought  no  peace  to  Italy. 
The  citizens  of  Rome  indeed  shouted  for  joy,  and  the  senate 
heaped  honours  on  Vitellius ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try were  afflicted  with  greater  calamities  than  during  the 
war.  The  soldiers  who  had  conquered,  distributed  among 
the  cities  and  municipal  towns,  committed  most  dreadful  de- 
TVstatiQiis,  without  even  sparing  the  temples.  Some,  in  tile 
disffoise  of  soldiers,  killea  their  particular  enemies ;  and  the 
ioldiers  themtelvet^  as  they  were  wel)  ae<^iiainted  with  the 
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<xmatrj,  marking  out  the  richest  inhabitaDts,  plundered  their 
houses  and  farms,  putting  all  to  fire  and  sword  without  mercy, 
if  any  resistance  was  onered.  Their  generals  durst  not  re- 
strain them,  being  them&elves  equally  guilty,  and  awed  by 
their  men.  They  exhausted  Italy ;  the  most  wealthy  were 
deprived  of  all. 

In  his  progress  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  Vitellius  re- 
ceived tidings  from  his  friends  in  Syria  that  the  eastern  prov- 
inces had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  Having  now,  as 
he  supposed,  no  rival  power  to  fear,  he  and  his  army  aban- 
doned themselves  to  excessive  sensuality,  rapine,  and  murder. 
In  all  the  e^reat  towns  through  which  he  passed  after  leaving 
Bononia,  the  modern  Boloc^e, ''  every  pleasure  proved  a  bait 
to  stop  him.  He  entered  the  cities  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and 
stirred  not  upon  the  rivers  but  in  his  painted  galleys,  cu- 
riously adorned  with  garlands  and  flowers^  and  plentifully 
stored  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacies  and  mcentives  to  glut- 
tony. He  was  accompanied  by  threescore  thousand  armed 
men,  a  greater  number  of  retainers  to  the  camp,  and  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  buffoons,  mimics,  players,  singers,  chari- 
oteers, &c.,  for  in  such  disfi[raceful  familiarities  he  took  great 
pleasure.  Among  these  there  was  no  order  or  disci{Uine ; 
nay,  their  rapines  and  daily  disorders,  however  insupportable, 
proved  to  the  emperor  matter  of  sport  and  diversion.  Hence, 
not  satisfied  with  free  quarters  wherever  they  came,  they  en- 
franchised slaves,  plundered  the  houses  of  their  hosts,  in- 
sulted their  wives  and  children,  and,  where  any  resistance 
was  offered,  beat,  wounded,  and  killed  at  their  pleasure: 
for  though  they  were  constantly  quarreling  among  them- 
selves, yet,  in  contesting  with  the  peasants,  they  were  always 
unanimous.  Not  only  the  colonies,  viliaffes,  and  municipal 
cities  were  consumed  by  furnishing  sucn  vast  supplies  of 
provision ;  but  as  the  grain  was  then  ripe,  the  lands  were 
stripped  and  laid  waste.  As  the  emperor  drew  near  Rome, 
the  crowd,  great  in  itself,  was  mightily  increased  by  the  arri- 
val  of  the  senators  and  Roman  knig^hts,  who  came  out  to 
meet  the  emperor;  a  compliment  which  some  paid  out  of 
fear,  others  out  of  fiattery.  When  the  mighty  multitude  was 
within  seven  miles  of  Rome,  Vitellius  caused  a  quantity  of 
meat  ready  dressed  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers,  to 
every  man  his  portion,  as  if  he  had  been  fattening  a  number 
oir  gladiators.  In  the  meantime,  the  populace,  who  came  in 
droves  to  the  camp,  and  were  scattered  all  over  it,  while  the 
•oldiera  heeded  them  not,  cut  and  conveyed  away  their  belta 
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without  being  perceived*  which,  it  seems,  was  a  joke  in 
great  vogue  with  the  multitude  and  the  rabble  of  the  city. 
But  the  soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  such  jokes,  and  could 
not  brook  them,  upon  being  asked,  by  way  of  derision,  what 
was  become  of  their  belts,  ran  to  arms,  and,  with  their  drawn 
swords,  felling  upon  the  disarmed  multitude,  slaughtered 
great  numbers  of  them,  which  occasioned  a  general  alarm 
and  consternation  in  the  city.  When  the  tumult  in  the  camp 
was  composed,  Vitellius,  mounted  upon  a  stately  courser,  and 
in  his  coat  of  armour,  with  his  sword  by  his  side,  began  ta 
advance  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  ordering^  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple to  march  before  him.  But  being  advised  by  his  friends 
not  to  enter  the  city  in  his  warlike  dress,  as  if  it  had  been  ta- 
ken by  storm,  he  put  on  the  senatorial  robe,  and  made  an 
entry  altogether  orderly  and  pacific,  surrounded  with  stand- 
ards and  colours,  and  followed  by  his  numerous  troops, — ^tbe 
whole  a  glorious  sight,  and  an  army  worthy  of  a  better  em- 
peror. In  this  state  he  went  to  the  capitol,  to  ofier  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter ;  and  there  finding  his  mother  Sextilia,  embraced 
and  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  From  the  cap- 
itol, he  marched  in  the  same  pomp  to  the  imperial  palace. 
The  next  day  he  assembled  the  senate,  and  made  a  public 
speech,  in  which  he  promised  extraordinary  advantages  from 
his  administration,  uttered  high  and  pompous  things  of  him- 
self, and  chiefly  enlarged  upon  his  temperance,  though  all 
Italy  had  seen  him,  during  his  march,  wallowing  in  volup- 
tuousness, and  continually  intoxicated  with  wine.  The 
thoughtless  multitude,  however,  broke  out  into  loud  acclama- 
tions and  wishes ;  and,  as  he  refused  the  title  of  Augustus, 
they  pressed  him  so  that  he  accepted  it  at  last,  with  as  much 
vanity  as  he  had  before  refused  it.  He  likewise  took  upon 
him  the  ofHce  of  chief  pontiff;  but  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
religious  rites,  that,  a  few  days  after,  that  is,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  July,  he  published  an  edict  concerning  the  celebration  of 
certain  solemnities,  though  that  day  had  been  always  held 
unlucky."  He  nqw  endeavoured  by  every  art  to  please  the 
multitude,  and  committed  the  administration  wholly  to  favour- 
ites, who  imitated  him  in  all  his  love  of  splendour  and  low 
pleasures,  and  chiefly  devised  by  what  means  they  might 
procure  for  themselves  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  empire. 
in  four  months,  it  is  said,  one  of  his  freedmen  had  obtained 
wealth  equal  to  what  had  been  possessed  by  all  former  im- 
perial freedmen. 
No  one  can  be  surprised  that  Vespasian  suceeded  m  dii- 
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possessinff  such  a  vile  and  profligate  man  of  the  throne  of 
Kome.  It  only  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  ever  ac- 
knowledged him,  as  we  find  he  did,  and  displeased  his  army 
by  requiring  them  also  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  soon  prevailed  on  by  the  friends  of  Rome 
to  assume  the  supreme  power.  He  first  formed  an  imperial 
council  at  Berytus,  the  present  Bey  rout,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  war.  Information  of  this  no  sooner  reached 
illyricum,  than  the  Roman  legions  there  discovered  extraor- 
dinary zeal  in  his  cause,  and  those  in  Panonia  and  Mxsia  fol- 
lowed their  example.  This  defection  of  the  troops  could  not 
long  be  unknown  in  all  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire  ; 
but  Vespasian's  pretensions  and  deeds  Yitellius  employed 
every  possible  means  to  conceal.  On  the  mention  of  his 
name,  he  is  said  to  have  been  observed  to  start,  even  before 
he  had  heard  of  his  revolt.  And  now  his  only  consolation 
was,  that  the  governors  of  Africa,  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Britain  had  not  renounced  his  authority. 

Vespasian  was  the  first  of  bis  &mily  who  was  Numbered 
among  the  Roman  nobility.  His  grandfather  and  father  were 
more  eminent  for  virtue  than  rank.  The  latter  so  distinguished 
himself  for  integrity,  as  collector  of  taxes  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  Asia,  that  the  citizens  raised  statues  to  his  honour,  on  which 
was  the  remarkable  inscription,  "  To  the  honest  publican." 
Vespasian  successively  rose  to  the  first  offices  of  state,  perhaps 
partly  by  his  meanness  in  flattering  the  emperors  Claudius 
and  Caligula.  When  he  accompanied  the  former  to  Britain, 
his  eminent  military  talents  were  developed,  although  he  held 
only  the  office  of  tribune.  In  the  rank  of  proconsul,  Nero 
sent  him  to  ^vern  Africa,  where  his  administration  procured 
him  some  c^ebrity.  'But  his  great  talents  were  more  fully 
displayed  in  Judea,and  induced  not  only  his  own  officers,  but  ail 
who  Iniew  him  to  regard  him  worthy  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire. 

While  Vespasian  was  employed  in  the  east  in  preparation, 
he  commissioned  Mutiatius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  proceed  whh 
an  army  to  Italy.  Before  his  arrival  in  Rome,  the  cause  of 
Vespasian  had  triumphed,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
Antonius  Primus,  who  became  the  principal  leader  of  the 
legions  in  lUyria.  He  boldly  marchea  into  Cisalpine  Gbul, 
and  after  capturing  several  cities,  encaged  the  army  of  Vitel- 
lius,  near  Cremona.  This  proved  a  dreadful  conflict,  in 
which  the  nearest  relations  fiercely  opposed  one  another. 
Th^  troops  of  Viteliius  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loaa  ot 
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thirty  thousand  men.  Those  who  escaped  sought  refuge 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  defended  themselves  hy  a 
deep  ditch.  The  conquerors  by  force  entered  the  camp,  the 
ground  of  which  was  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  its  de- 
lenders.  The  city  surrendered,  but  was  pilkged  and 
burnt,  in  revenge  for  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens  to  Yitellius ; 
and  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  murdered.  As 
soon  as  this  event  was  known  in  Spain  and  Britain,  the  Romans 
in  these  countries  declared  for  V  espasian. 

Yitellius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  Vespasian's  army  into  Italy ;  but  on  learning 
that  the  fleet  stationed  at  Misenum  had  deserted  him,  he 
fled  in  consternation  to  Rome.  In  consultation  with  F. 
Sabinus,  Vespasian's  brother,  he  proposed  to  abdicate  the 
throne.  To  this  the  consul,  troops,  and  people  of  Rome 
would  not  consent  Sabinus,  urged  by  his  friends,  resorted 
to  arms  to  compel  him  to  retire.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
troops  of  Vitellius,  and  fled  to  the  capitol,  whicn  vns  imme- 
diately besieged  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  He  was  made 
prisoner,  and  murdered.  Domitian,  the  younffec  son  of  Ves- 
pasian, was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  one  o?  his  freedmen, 
who  disguised  him  with  the  linen  robes  of  the  priests  who 
ofiered  sacrifices  in  the  capitol. 

Vitellius  once  more  sent  messengers  to  A.  Primus  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  to  accept  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  Sabinus.  He  was  informea 
that  he  must  now  unconditionally  surrender.  *  Primus  speed- 
ily advanced  with  his  army  towards  Rome.  They  were  met 
by  the  feeble  forces  of  the  capital.  The  contest,  however,  was 
fierce ;  a  more  sanguinary  battle,  it  is  said,  the  Romans 
never  witnessed.  On  the  city  being  captured,  Vitellius 
fled  from  the  palace,  but,  terrified  by  being  abandoned  by 
all,  he  returned,  and  concealed  himself  under  a  bed  in  the 
porter's  lodge.  He  was  discovered,  dragged  half  naked 
through  the  streets,  insulted  by  the  people,  put  to  death,  and, 
with  every  species  of  indignity,  cast  into  the  Tiber.  His 
body  was  afterwards  recovered  and  buried  by  his  widow. 
His  brother  Lucius  hastened  to  his  relief,  but  being  informed 
of  his  melancholy  end,  he  and  his  ban  J  surrendered  to  the 
conquerors.  He  was  slain,  but  his  followers  were  dismissed. 
Though  there  remained  no  longer  cause  of  strife,  the  victors 
continued  to  plunder  the  city.  They  filled  the  streets  and 
public  places  with  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  mardered, 
that  they  might  obtain  their  property.     '*  TJie  indigeol  pittt 
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0l  the  populace  &3ed  not  to  join  the  soldiers  in  the  general 
violence  and  spoil,  so  that  on  all  sides  nothing  was  heard  but 
dismal  complaints  and  outcries,  and  nothing  seen  but  the 
dreadful  calamities  of  a  city  stormed  and  sacked.  Domitian, 
who  already  enjoyed  the  name  and  residence  of  Cesar,  instead 
of  striving  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  attended  to 
his  infamous  pleasures,  and  only  by  his  dissolute  life  showed 
himsdf  the  son  of  an  emperor.  Primas,  in  whose  hands  the 
whole  power  was  lodged,  made  use  of  it  only  to  plunder  more 
fredy,  neing  entirely  taken  up  in  conveying  from  the  palace 
treasure,  moveables,  and  domestic  slaves,  as  if  he  were  still 
seizing  the  spoil  of  Cremona.  Wh«n  the  fury  of  the  soldiers 
began  to  abate,  the  senate  met  and  confirmed  the  sovereignty 
of  Vespasian,  decreeing  to  him  with  great  alacrity  all  the  titles 
and  prerogatives  ever  vested  in  former  princes.  They  de- 
clared him  consul,  giving  him  his  son  Titus  for  colleague  in  that 
dignity.  Domitian  they  honoured  with  the  proBtorship  and 
consular  authority ;  they  presented  Primus  with  the  consular 
ornaments,  and  Cornehus  Fuscus  and  Arrius  Varus,  with 
those  of  the  prsetorship.  All  these  decrees  were  passed  at  the 
motion  of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  consul  elect." 

The  dav  after  Vitellius  was  murdered,  Mutianus  reached 
Borne,  and  assumed  all  the  dignity  and  authority  of  emperor, 
except  the  title.  Under  his  administration,  several  persons 
conceived  to  have  some  claims  to  the  throne  were  put  to  death : 
and  the  Romans  suflfered  much  in  subduing  the  Germans  ana 
Gauls,  who  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Domitian  was, 
however,  nominally  invested  with  the  chief  authority  in  the 
metropolis.  Vespasian  at  length  reached  Italy,  with  the  fame, 
not  only  of  a  great  commander,  but  also  of  one  whom  it  was 
believed  the  gods  favoured  with  the  power  of  working  mira- 
cles \  for  when  in  Egypt  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  he 
had  restored  sight  to  one  man  reputed  blind,  and  healed  a 
paralytic.  The  Romans  receivea  him  with  the  strongest 
marks  of  respect ;  the  streets  through  which  he  passed  to  the 
capitol  were  ^^  strewed  with  flowers,  and  the  whole  city,  like 
a  temple,  filled  with  precious  odours  and  perfumes.  Altan 
were  everywhere  raised,  and  victims  slain,  with  supplications 
to  the  gods  that  Vesj^sian  miffht  rule  the  empire  many  years, 
and  his  son  Titus  reign  after  him  ;  that  the  sovereignty  might 
for  ever  remain  in  his  family,  and  Rome  flourish  under  their 
auspkes  and  authority.  Great  expectations  were  formed  of 
Vespasian  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  no  one  was  disappointed 
in  hit  expectations ;  for  he  made  it  hia  whole  business  to  r^ 
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establish  the  commonwealth,  and  restore  the  empire  to  ite  fbf 
mer  grandeur:  to  conform  to  the  laws,  and  see  that  all  others 
conformed  to  tnem ;  to  consult  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of 
individuals ;  to  prevent  oppression,  and  to  punish  it ;  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  and  reward  it ;  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
laws  by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  judgments ;  and  to 
merit  the  affections  and  fidelity  of  the  people,  by  his  paternal 
care  and  impartiality." 

Compared  with  princes  in  general,  Vespasian  was  almost 
in  all  things   a  perfect  pattern  of  a  wise,  just,  merciful,  and 
generous  severely.     He  expended  immense  wealth  in  the 
patronage  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  Rome. 
He  far  surpassed  the  great  men  of  his  country  who  preceded 
him,  in  clemency ;  and  revenge  appeared  scarcely  ever  to 
regulate  his  conduct ;  but  his  splendid  character  was  deeply 
stained  by  his  severity  to  Julius  Sabinus,  who  had  raised  an 
Insurrection  in  Graul,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  on  the 
death  of  Yitellius.     Sabinus,  when  his  troops  were  killed  or 
dispersed,  retired  to  a  cave  which  he  had  prepared  unknown 
to  all  except  two  faithful  freedmen.     Here  ne  lived  with  his  af- 
fectionate wife  and  children,  nine  years.     By  her  address 
and  precaution,  he  sometimes  mixed  in  society,  and  once  vis- 
ited Rome.     Being  at  last  discovered,  and  carried  to  Rome, 
the  husband  and  wife  were,  without  any  state  necessity,  put 
to  death.     Their  two  children  were  spared,  and  trained  up  at 
the  public  expense. 

Vespasian  was  considered  by  many  avaricious,  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  oppressed  the  empire  by  taxation.     This  is  a 
common  defect  in  magnificent  princes,  for  otherwise  they  find 
it  impossible  to  raise  supplies  equal  to  their  great  expenditure. 
The  latter  is  deemed  mdifpensable,  in  order  to  gratify  and 
procure  the  applause  of  the  few,  without  reflecting  on  the 
misery  inflicted  on  the  many.     His  government  was  probably 
nevertheless,  felt  less  oppressive  than  almost  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  for  there  were  only  two  limited  insurrections  du- 
ring his  reign,  and  these  were  speedily  suppressed.     The 
subjugation  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  augmented  the 
glory  of  his  reign.     This  was  chiefly  effected  by  the  justly 
celeorated  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
his  political  wisdom  and  humanity,  than  by  his  warlike  skill 
and  bravery.     He  extended  the  power  of  Rome  over  Eng» 
land,  and  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  Britons,  for  several  years  promoted  civilization 
unong  them.    They  were  taught  the  science^  and  the  arts 
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of  the  Romans  excited  tbem  to  seek  the  conveniences  and 
comfoTtB  of  enlightened  society. 

After  a  glorious  reign  of  about  ten  years,  Vespasian  died, 
A.  n.  79,  deeply  reg^retted  by  his  numerous  subjects.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign,  he  conferred  on  his  son  Titus  the  title 
of  emperor,  admitted  him  to  share  with  him  the  supreme 
power,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  proetorian  guards. 
He  was,  therefore,  enabled,  without  much  difficulty,  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  his  father,  notwithstanding  the  pretension  of  his 
brother,  that  his  father  desired  that  they  should  divide  the 
power  between  them.  Vespasian  had  always  treated  his  son 
Titus  as  his  equal  and  friend.  They  had  both  been  honoured 
at  Rome  by  a  triumph  commemorating  the  conquest  of  Judea. 
It  was  a  scene  of  great  splendour ;  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews,  which  Titus  had  carried  to  Rome,  was  displayed  before 
the  astonished  multitude  ;  and  the  triumphal  arch,  describinc^ 
his  noble  exploits,  still  remains  a  witness  of  the  dreadful 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation.  At  the  time  of  this  triumph, 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  to  intimate  that  profound  peace 
prevailed  in  the  whole  empire.  To  perpetuate  this  joyful 
event,  the  temple  of  peace  was  erected,  and  in  it  were  depos- 
ited the  spoils  of  the  great  city  of  Jerusalem.  Titus  was 
brought  up  in  the  court  of  Nero  with  the  amiable  Britan- 
nicus,  for  whom  he  cherished  ardent  afiection,  and  he 
never  ceased  to  regret  his  premature  and  cruel  death.  Afler 
his  own  exaltation  to  the  throne,  he  raised  two  statues  to  his 
memory.  Favoured  with  the  best  education,  Titus  was  in 
youth  admired  for  his  eloquence  and  poetical  talents,  and 
scarcely  less  for  his  bravery  and  modesty.  He  was  admired 
for  the  strength  of  his  social  affection  ;  and  was  the  protector 
of  his  brother,  whose  imprudent  and  wicked  conduct  he  was 
apprehensive  should  provoke  their  father  to  great  wrath.  He 
rose  to  considerable  distinction  in  the  state  and  army,  before 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  Judea. 
But  afler  his  return  to  Rome,  if  Suetonius  may  be  credited, 
he  debased  himself  by  injustice  as  a  judge,  and  by  pursuing^ 
the  most  worthless  and  most  polluting  pleasures,  insomucn 
that  scarcely  any  prince  ever  commenced  a  reign  "  with  a 
more  sullied  reputation,  or  more  abhorred  by  the  populace." 
The  change  which  passed  over  him  on  his  succeeding  to  the 
entire  power  of  the  empire,  was  therefore  not  more  astonish- 
ing than  it  was  pleasing  to  all  ranks.  Though  he  was  in  his 
fortieth  year,  by  vigorous  and  resolute  efforts  he  changed  his 
general  habits  and  manner  of  life,  and,  during  the  short 
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period  which  PKmdence  pemutted  himto  reigfii,  heeqnaHed, 
if  he  did  not  surpass  every  Roman  emperor,  in  moderation, 
kindness,  justice,  and  humanity.  Among  the  first  ai^^ns  of 
his  reformation,  he  dismissed  Bemice,  the  Jewish  ^mcess, 
sister  of  Agrippa,  to  whom  he  was  exceedingly  attached, 
merely  because  the  Romans  regarded  his  union  to  a  foreign 
lady,  especially  one  of  Jewish  descent,  degrading  to  a  Roman 
emperor.  She  was  not  only  removed  from  court,  but  from 
Rome  and  even  Italy.  He  studied  propriety  of  conduct,  pro- 
moted peace  by  every  proper  means,  and  was  incessant  in 
doing  good,  insomuch  that  he  was  by  universal  consent  de- 
nominated, '^  the  delight  of  mankind."  Oae  evening  he  was 
told  that  he  had  bestowed  no  fiivour  on  that  day ;  his  expres- 
sion of  regret  was  so  striking  and  memorable  as  to  become 
almost  proverbial, — <<  My  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day.*^  When 
he  entered  on  the  office  of  high-priest,  he  pl^ed  that  be 
might  be  excused  from  shedding  human  blood,  and  he  par- 
doned two  senators  whom  the  senate  had  condemned  to  death 
on  being  detected  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  him.  He 
abrogated  the  law  of  majesty,  and  forbade  the  prosecution  of 
any  who  reviled  him  or  the  memory  of  his  predecessors,  re- 
marking, "  If  men  defame  me  undeservedljr,  they  are  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  punished  ;  if  deservedly,  it  would  be  ex- 
treme injustice  to  punish  them  for  speaking  truth.  As  for 
my  predecessors,  if  they  are  gods,  they  have  sufficient  power 
to  revenge  any  injuries  done  them." 

Several  awful  calamities  happened  during  his  reign  of  two 
years,  and  gave  occasion  to  most  striking  displays  of  his  no- 
lle and  generous  spirit  Vesuvius  never  exhibited  vaaih  ter- 
rific grandeur  and  destructive  power,  as  in  his  time.  I^  fires 
burst  forth  with  tremendous  violence,  laid  waste  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  and  consumed  a  number  of  cities,  with 
their  inhabitants.  The  fine  cities  of  Pompeii  and'Hercula- 
neum  were  completely  buried.  Pliny,  the  elder  and  natural- 
ist, impelled  by  his  intense  desire  to  witness  the  marvelloiis 
operations  of  nature,  sailed  from  Misenum  towards  the  vol* 
canic  mount,  and  perished  in  Stabis,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  notwithstandmg  that  its  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
burning  ashes  which  soon  destroyed  it  His  body  was  found 
three  days  after,  and  interred  by  Pliny,  his  nephew,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  a  similar  fate  at  Misenum.  This  calamity 
also  terminal^  the  lives  of  the  poet,  C.  Bassus ;  Agrippa, 
son  of  C.  Felix,  known  as  the  procurator  of  Judea;  and 
DrusiUa  a  daughter  of  king  Agrippa.    It  waa  almoit  in 
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ttandy  ioBowed  by  a  great  fice  in  Rome,  which  lasted  three 
days.  Titus  employed  all  his  resources  to  repair  the  losses 
produced  by  both  calamities.  These  were  succeeded  by  an 
inexpressibly  dreadful  plague,  which  killed  in  Rome,  in  one 
night,  ten  thousand  citizens.  The  benevolent  emperor  neff< 
lected  no  means  which  he  deemed  adapted  to  remove  this 
evil,  or  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  lost  their 
friends;  and  with  apparent  tenderness  and  compassion,  he 
endeavoured  to  relieve  them  by  consolatory  edicts  and  most 
liberal  gifta  He  adorned  the  city  with  a  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre and  baths,  and  repaired  ancient  aoueducts  and 
roculs  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens.  The  aedication  of 
the  amphitheatre  vi^as  accompanied  with  the  most  imposing 
shows,  during  one  hundred  days,  with  the  design  of  cheering 
the  spirits  of  the  people,  depressed  by  the  public  calamities. 
His  administration  delighted  all  ranks,  and  the  senate  were 
devising  how  they  mi^ht  most  suitably  express  for  him  the 
pablic  admiration  and  grratitude,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  by  a  violent  fever,  which  auickly  proved  fatal,  and 
threw  the  community  into  a  state  of  consternation  and  grief. 
He  left  only  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Julia  Sabina.  His 
worthless  brother  Domitian,  ascended  the  throne  without  op< 
position,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  reigned  about 
fifteen  years. 

Judging  by  authentic  records,  it  seems  obvious  that  power, 
inclination,  and  pleasure  to  work  wickedness  and  augment 
the  misery  of  mankind  were  never  witnessed  combined  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  this  prince.  He  was  an  entire  mass 
oi  human  depravity,  in  which  were  rarely  yisiMe,  from  his 
birth  to  his  death,  one  ray  of  moral  exceilenca  If  he  was, 
at  any  time,  under' moral  restraint,  it  might  be  traced  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  courage  or  an  excess  of  vanity,  and  not  to  respect 
for  his  own  judgment  or  conscience,  nor  reverence  for  any- 
thing divine  or  human.  We  cannot  reconcile  some  siate- 
meAts  concerning  him  which  seem  contradictory.  He  neg- 
lected, in  youth,  all  education,  exceot  archery,  say  some  au* 
thors,  while  others  appeal  to  facts  which  show  him  to  have 
been  superior  to  many  of  his  rank,  in  talents,  literature,  and 
poetic  genius.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  great  poverty,  and 
sold  himself  for  the  vilest  purpose  to  procure  the  means  of 
sobsistence,  and  yet  no  hint  is  given  of  his  father  having  ever 
declined  to  supply  his  necessities.  No  one  usefal  aotion 
seems  to  have  been  performed  by  him  previously  to  his  as* 
CMt'  tBTtba^hpsne.    He  wa^  saffieientlT  nmhttoM,  but "lislfc  - 
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tote  of  Mrifldom,  activity,  and  fortitude  to  cooduct  aiky  antoo 
ous  enterprise,  whether  lawful  or  anlawful.  In  the  absence 
of  his  father  and  brother,  when  the  former  was  proclaimed 
by  the  senate  emperor,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Cesar.  He  instantly  assumed  the  chief  power,  but  he  left 
others  to  conduct  the  government,  and,  finding  himself  libe* 
rated  from  authority  and  law,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  vo- 
luptuous pursuits,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  wild  beast  riot- 
ing  on  his  prey.  On  his  father's  arrival  in  Rome,  he  felt  his 
own  insignificance,  and  would  willingly  have  opposed  hiro, 
had  any  one  possessed  of  influence  supported  him  in  an  attempt 
to  depose  his  father.  Envious  of  the  justly  merited  celeo- 
rity  oi  his  brother,  he  aspired  to  military  fame,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  leading  the  troops  to  disgrace  and  destruction 
in  Grermany,  by  the  persuasion  of  Mutianus,  who  knew  that 
he  was  at  once  destitute  of  the  capacity,  experience,  and 
knowledge  re<}uisite  in  a  general  of  the  army.  Being  neg- 
lected or  despised  by  all  whose  society  and  friendship  were 
desirable,  he  sought  solitude  and  avowed  that  he  purposed  to 
occupy  his  time  in  literary  studies.  These  afforded  little 
pleasure  to  his  vanity,  and  were  alien  from  his  sensual  habits 
and  licentious  manners.  He  soon  requested  his  father  to  per- 
mit him  to  lead  an  army  to  assist  the  Parthians,  who  had  ap- 
plied to  Rome  for  assistance  in  the  war  which  they  prose- 
cuted  against  barbarians.  Vespasian  had  more  wisdom  than 
to  gratify  the  foolish  desire  of  his  son,  whose  life  never  gave 
him  pleasure.  Disappointed,  without  power  and  influence 
from  this  time,  his  timidity  became  his  safety,  and  till  the  un- 
expected and  deplored  death  of  his  brother,  he  was  known 
only  as  the  prince  of  the  Roman  youth,  and  Cesar,  the  heir 
of  the  empire,  whose  exaltation  none  desired  except  his  vile 
associates. 

He  was  first  saluted  emperor  by  the  prcstorian  guards, 
whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  began  his 
reign,  like  his  predecessors,  by  emulating  the  conduct  of  the 
best  princes :  and  he  excelled  the  greater  number,  by  express- 
ing sacred  respect  for  the  most  righteous  and  useful  laws,  and 
issuing  several  edicts  calculated  to  advance  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  all  ranks.  To  procure  popular  applause,  he  dia 
guised  his  vicious  practices  and  concealed  his  frivolous  ot 
hateful  pursuits,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  prince  who 
desired  to  surpass  other  men  as  much  in  humanity  as  in 
power.  To  testify  his  abhorrence  of  every  approach  to 
emekyy  he  decreed  that  nMther  eatde  nor  any  livii^ereataM^ 
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should  be,  in  future,  ofieied  in  sacrifice  Having  a  strong 
taste  for  architectural  works,  or  a  wish  to  excite  admiration  by 
a  display  of  magnificence,  he  expended  immense  sums  in  re- 
pairing the  ancient  buildings,  and  in  finishing  or  erecting 
many  new  ones  in  the  capital  Plutarch  says,  that  he  was 
desirous  to  change  all  its  stones  into  gold.  Though  he  ceased 
to  relish  literature,  yet  he  patronised  it,  and  greatly  enriche(f 
the  public  libraries.  Indeed,  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
censor,  Domitian  denounced  whatever  was  unjust,  efieminate, 
impure,  or  was  conceived  to  have  an  immoral  or  degrading 
tendency.  His  virtue  was,  however,  no  more  than  a  luminous 
meteor,  which  illuminated  the  city  a  few  days,  to  leave  it  in 
the  blackness  of  darkness,  for  the  fifteen  years  of  his  execra- 
ble reign. 

Conscious  that  he  merited  not' the  sceptre  of  the  world,  he 
suspected  every  man  of  rank,  talent,  or  character,  to  be  his 
enemy;  and  his  incontrollable  and  boundless  vanity  excited 
him  to  employ  all  the  means  which  absolute  power  placed  at 
his  command  to  induce  or  compel  all  to  acknowledge  him  a 
great  man,  a  mighty  commander,  and  even  a  god.  The  dig- 
nities and  honourable  appellations  conceded  by  former  empe- 
rors were  as  nothing^  in  his  eyes.  He  ordered  his  secretary 
to  begin  his  edicts  thus :  '^  Our  lord  and  our  god  orders  and 
commands,"  6lc.  and  he  enjoined  that  no  one  should  address 
him  by  any  other  titles  than  these.  One  of  his  laws  called 
all  his  subjects  to  pay  him  divine  worship ;  and  philosophers 
and  poets  describe  the  streets  crowded  with  droves  of  victims 
driven  to  the  capitol  to  be  sacrificed  before  his  statues.  He 
suffered  no  statue  of  himself  to  be  erected  but  what  consisted 
of  pure  gold  and  silver.  He  filled  the  city  with  triumphal 
gates,  arches,  and  monuments,  to  celebrate  his  victories,  which 
had  scarcely  any  existence,  unless  in  his  wild  imagination. 
He^  indeed,  early  led  his  arm^  to  war,  that  the  world  might 
ring  with  lus  conquests ;  but,  unhappily  for  him,  and,  indeed, 
for  the  empire,  he  provoked  the  indignation  and  revenue  of 
the  Cattans,  whom  Tacitus  praises  as  the  most  civilized  and 
brave  of  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Germans.  Having 
no  apprehension  of  an  attack,  they  were  unprepared  to  resist 
him,  and  sufiered  their  lands  to  be  laid  waste.  With  a  few 
peasants  made  prisoners,  the  unjust  and  barbarous  prince  has- 
tily  returned  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
in  which  were  led  before  his  chariots  numerous  slaves,  whom 
he  had  purchased  and  dressed  in  the  attire  of  the  QermanSL 

Tho  Cattant  quickly  retaliated  oa  the  RomanSi  for  thoy 
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conqnered  the  coantry  of  the  German  nation  named  Chern* 
sans,  and  expelled  their  king-,  a  tributary  of  Rome,  who 
claimed  the  assistance  of  Domitian  That  dastardly  and 
timid  prince  sent  him  money,  but  declined  meeting  the 
Cattans  in  open  war.  This  conduct,  doubtless,  soon  taught 
all  who  knew  it  to  despise  his  power,  and  several  brame 
nations  attempted  to  cast  off  the  Koman  yoke.  The  fiery 
spirit  of  revolt  spread  over  the  empire,  and  the  armies  sent 
to  suppress  it  were  generally  consumed,  chiefly  from  the  in- 
capacity of  their  leaders :  for  Domitian,  from  envy  or  fear, 
carefully  avoided  appointing  any  one  of  known  talent  to  any 
important  office.  ^  Many  were  the  armies  lost,"  Tacitus  ob- 
serves,  ^  in  Miesia,  Dacia,  Germany,  and  Pannonia,  all  by 
the  misconduct  of  our  generals.  The  question  and  contest 
now  were,  not  about  mamtaining  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
guarding  the  rivers  which  served  for  its  boundaries,  but  about 
defending  the  standing  encampments  of  our  legions,  and  pre- 
serving our  own  territories."  Domitian  occasionally  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  his  campaigns  uniformly 
terminated  in  disgrace;  yet  he  as  uniformly  returned  to 
Rome  in  all  the  exultation  of  a  conqueror,  and  received  trium- 
phal honours.  He  thirsted  pot  more  for  unmerited  fame  than 
be  intensely  desired  the  ruin  of  every  one  whom  he  knew  de< 
served  the  esteem  or  confidence  of  society,  for  be  was  fully 
aware  that  every  wise  and  virtuous  and  generous  mind  in- 
wardly despiseci  him.  He  had,  accordingly,  reigned  only 
three  or  four  years  when  the  fountain  of  wickedness,  which 
his  vain  ambition  had  perhaps  impelled  him  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod to  conceal  or  confine  within  nis  utterly  depraved  heart, 
burst  forth,  and  threatened  the  entire  extinction  of  all  that 
was  great  or  good  in  the  empire.  Never  has  absolute  power 
more^fearfnlly  exhibited  injustice,  oppression,  and  cruelty,  io 
their  terrific  lorms,  than  in  the  reign  of  this  demon-emperor 
Afler  one  of  the  first  of  his  mock^triumphs,  he  caused,  it  is 
said,  the  astrologers  to  cast  the  nativity  of  every  illfistrious 
person,  and  whoever  was  declared  destined  for  the  empire, 
was  instantly  put  to  death.  Informers,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
denounced,  were  now.  more  encouraged  than  in  any  previouf 
reign,  and  many  senators  and  knights  were  accused  of  trea- 
son, and  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  crime.  The  life  of  no 
honourable  person  was  safe.  Agricola,  perhaps  the  first  sot 
d\€V  and  statesman  of  the  age,  was  disgraced,  and,  it  is  8ap« 
po«e9,  afbw  yefrrs'later,  poisoned,  ahhougk  bis  le^ttky  was 
iMftMSoimx^  B.  Coecianus  peWsKed  n«i^«^  fbrcelebnIiDg 


the  birth-day  of  his  uncle,  the  late  eiDpe«>r,  Odho.  fi.  Ln- 
cttUus,  governor  in  Britain,  bad  permitted  a  new  Iciod  of 
lance  to  be  called  by  bis  name ;  on  this  account  he  was  put 
to  death.  Similar  punishment  was  inflicted  on  an  author  for 
having  written  in  commendation  of  two  learned  men ;  «Bd 
on  Maternus,  a  renowned  philosopher,  because  he  had  pub- 
licly declaimed  against  tyranny  and  tyrants.  All  phikso- 
phers  and  teachers  of  science  were  banished ;  and  books  of 
the  most  eminent  men,  who  had  either  praised  patriotisia  or 
virtue,  were  publicly  burnt  In  reference  to  the  cruelty  uf 
Domitian,  Tacitus  remarks:  <* Mighty  was  the  teslimooy 
which  we  gave  of  our  patience ;  for  as  our  forefitthers  had 
beheld  the  ultimate  perfection  of  liberty,  so  did  we  of  bon- 
dage ;  «nce,  through  dread  of  informers,  we  were  bereft  of 
the  common  intercourse  of  speech.  Nay,  with  our  utter- 
ance, we  had  likewise  lost  our  memory,  had  it  been  equally 
in  our  power  to  forget  as  to  be  silent.  Against  the  deienoe 
of  innocence  accused,  against  the  most  evident  truth  axid  jus- 
tice, the  ears  of  the  emperor  were  ever  shut;  but  calumny, 
whispered  by  any  informer,  had  equal  wekrfat  with  real 
crimes  proved  by  authentic  witnesses."  ^'Falsehood  and 
jSattery,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  <'  envy  and  rapaciousneas,  passed 
for  evidence ;  justice  was  converted  into  cruelty,  and  judg- 
ment into  rage ;  the  tribunals  erected  for  justice,  and  piieser- 
vation  of  life  and  property,  were  turned  into  shambles ;  and 
what  had  the  names  of  pains  and  penalties,  were,  in  truth, 
robbery  and  assassination."  <<  In  the  midst  of  his  cruelties, 
he  abandoned  himself  to  all  manner  of  lewdness  aad  de- 
bauchery, and  was  on  that  score  no  less  infemous  than  the 
most  vicious  of  bis  predecessors.  His  avarice  was  «qual  to 
his  lewdness  and  cruelty :  not  that  he  had  any  natural  bias 
to  that  vice,  says  Suetonius,  but,  having  exhausted  his  treas- 
ury by  the-  many  buildings  he  raised,  by  the  maniaifieent 
qiorts  and  shows  which  he  exhibited,  by  increasiug  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  and  by  other  wild  and  extravagant  expences, 
he  betook  himself  to  all  sorts  of  rapine  and  extortion,  assnng, 
upon  the  least  information,  the  estates  of  the  most  wealthy 
citizens :  the  least  action  or  word  against  the  majesty  of  the 
prince  was  made  use  of  as  a  pretence  for  stripping  them  of 
whatever  they  possessed.  He  confiscated  inheritances,  ap- 
propriating to  himself  all  the  effects  of  persons  whom  he 
never  knew,  if  he  could  find  but  one  witoeas  to  dapoaa  thai 
lie  hod  ever  heard  the  deeoased  say  that  Ganr  was  his 
Mr.  Witbtbese,  and  such  like  ^rdfiekl  nniiisawia»  tm 
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lidiiead  to  beggary  the  moat  opulent  persoBS,  not  only  in 
Borne  and  Italy,  but  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Hie  officers  and  procurators  exacted  the  tributes  and 
taxes  with  the  greatest  rigour  and  severity  iinaffinable  ;  but, 
above  all,  he  oppressed  the  Jews  Jn  a  most  cruel  manner,  not 
eJBcepting  even  such  of  them  as  had  renounced  their  reli- 
gion ;  ami  with  the  like  severity  treated  those,  says  Sueto- 
nius, ^meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Christians,)  who  lived  in  Rome 
after  toe  manner  of  the  Jews,  and  seemed  to  profess  the  same 
•operstition." 

jDomitian,  every  successive  year,  exceedingly  increased  the 
miseries  of  the  empire.  His  name  was  abhorred^  not  only 
in  Rome,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces,  insomuch  that 
A.  x>.  89.  a  bold  individual  appeared  in  Asia,  pretending  to  be 
Nero,  and  gave  a  plausible  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
ke  liad  escaped  the  search  of  those  sent  to  kill  him.  Multi- 
tudes believed  this  impostor,  and  the  king  of  Parthia  received 
him  with  marks  of  distinction,  and  supplied  him  with  troops. 
Bud  Domjtian  prevailed  on  him  to  seize  the  impostor  and  de- 
liver him  up  to  the  governor  of  Syria.  The  tyrant  was,  how- 
ever,  this  year  more  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius, 
^vernor  oi  Upper  Germany,  who  was  supported  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Germans.  The  emperor  led  a  large  army 
agamst  him,  and  forced  almost  all  tne  nobles  of  Rome  to  ac- 
company him.  Before  they  reached  the  Rhine,  Antonius 
had  been  slain,  and  his  army  scattered  by  Maximus,  an  able 
general,  who  obtained  his  papers,  and  burnt  them.  By  ihis 
means  many  who  had  encouraged  the  revolt  remained  un- 
known. But  Domitian,  on  returning  to  Rome,  sedulously 
andeavoured  to  discover  ail  who  had  engaged  in  this  revoh ; 
nnd  every  one  supposed  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Antonius. 
or  suspected  of  being  favourable  to  his  schemes,  sufferea 
death  or  exila  From  this  time  the  emperor  kept  the  le- 
gions separate ;  two  were  never  united  in  one  camp.  He 
uved  in  terror,  dreading  every  one  distinguished  for  the  least 
mfluence  in  civil  society  or  the  army,  or  even  for  physical 
strength.  Thus,  when  entertaining  the  citizens  with  va- 
rious and  numerous  shows,  he  compelled  Glabrio,  remarka- 
ble for  great  strenffth,  to  contend  with  a  lion.  Having  over- 
come the  dreadful  animal,  Domitiao's  jealousy  was  roused, 
and  under  pretence  that  he  was  guilty  of  somewhat,  sen- 
tenced him  to  banishment  To  amuse  the  people  he  caused 
a  vmt  lake  to  be  constructed  near  the  Tiber,  m  which  vras 
lapusaanted  a  aaa-figbt,  ascena  said  by  historians  to  have  been 
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die  most  expensive  and  magnificent  erer  witnessed  in  Roma 

The  year  a.  d.  94,  was  remarkable  for  the  sufTerings  inflicted 
on  the  Romans  by  this  monster  of  wickedness,  more  than  all 
they  bad  previously  endured  during  his  reign.  He  begati 
to  execute  the  malignant  design  which  he  had  for  some  time 
contemplated,  of  extirpating  the  senate  and  every  man  of  rank 
or  virtue.  Tacitus  thus  speaks  of  this  calamitous  period : 
^  The  islands  were  peopled  with  exiles ;  the  rocks  contami- 
nated with  murder  and  blood ;  but  more  hideous  still  were 
the  ravages  of  cruelty  at  Rome.  It  was  treasonable  to  be 
noble ;  capital  to  be  rich ;  criminal  to  have  borne  honours, 
erimiaal  to  have  declined  them ;  and  the  reward  of  worth 
and  virtue  was  quick  and  inevitable  destruction.  Nor  vfen 
the  iniquities  of  the  informers  more  shocking  than  their  great 
and  distinguished  rewards ;  for  upon  some  were  bestowed,  as 
the  spoils  of  the  state,  the  pontifical  dignities,  and  those  of  the 
consulship ;  others  were  sent  with  the  character  of  procure* 
tors  into  the  provinces ;  some  were  made  prime  ministers  and 
confidants  at  home ;  and  in  every  station,  exerting  all  their 
terrors,  and  pursuing  their  hatred,  they  controlled  and  con- 
founded all  things.  Slaves  were  suborned  against  their 
masteps,  freedmen  against  their  patrons ;  and  such  as  had 
no  enemies,  were  betrayed  and  undone  by  their  friends.  The 
age,  however,"  continues  our  historian,  ^^  was  not  so  utterly 
destitute  of  all  rirtue  as  not  to  afibrd  commendable  examples 
of  friendship  and  magnanimity.  There  were  mothers  who 
accompaniea  their  banished  sons ;  wives,  who  followed  their 
husbands  into  exile ;  in  relations  were  found  resolution  and 
succour ;  in  sons-in-law,  constancy  and  duty ;  in  slaves,  s^ich 
fidelity  as  baffled  all  the  menaces  and  horrors  of  the  tor* 
ture ;  illustrious  men  struggling  under  the  greatest  distress, 
supporting  it  with  constancy,  and  displaying  a  fortitude  in 
death  equal  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  ancients.  The 
court  was  besieged ;  the  senate  inclosed  with  armed  men,  its 
most  exalted  members  slain,  and  many  ladies  of  the  first 
ranks  preserved  their  life  only  by  voluntary  exile.  Even 
Nero  withheld  his  eyes  from  scenes  of  cruelty :  he  indeed 
ordered  murders  to  be  perpetrated,  but  saw  them  not  The 
principal  part  of  our  miseries  under  Domitian  was  to  be 
obliged  to  see  him,  and  be  seen  by  him,  at  a  time  when  all 
oiir  sighs  and  sorrows  were  watched  and  marked  do  ^n  for 
condemnation ;  when  that  cruel  countenance  of  his,  aiwayt 
covered  with  a  settled  red,  whence  he  hardened  himself 
against  ahame  and  blushing,  served  him  to  observe  all  tt^e  pals 


Ikorron  at  ociee  pessessiDg  flo  nurny  iDvutmiiB  men."  AbiBMl 
this  time,  all  philosophers  and  public  instructors  of  science 
were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy. 

But  the  demoniacal  malice  and  power  of  Domitian  were 
not  unirersally  felt  till  a.  d.  95,  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  when  he  made  all  of  every  rank  and  moral  ezcellenco 
who  confessed  the  faith  of  Christ,  throughout  the  empire,  vic- 
tims  of  his  hatred.  May  he  not  have  found  that  he  could  not 
deprive  of  life  some  of  his  own  family,  whom  he  hated,  by  any 
other  means  than  accusing  them  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
atate,  in  relation  to  religion  ?  And  this  he  could  not  do  with  any 
show  of  justice,  but  by  publishing  an  edict  against  Christiani- 
ty, which  they  had  embraced.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
Domitian  had  put  to  death  his  cousin,  F.  Sabmus,  eldest  aon  of 
his  uncle,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Sabinus  was  married 
to  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.  The  public  crier  unhappily  in- 
advertently when  proclaiming  him  consul,  used  for  tne  title 
emperor.  This  was  the  pretended  crime  for  which  he  suf- 
fered. His  brother  was  made  to  marry  Domitian's  niece  I>o- 
mitilla.  The  year  in  which  he  was  colleague  in  the  conaa- 
late  with  the  emperor  beingf  finished,  he  was  accused  of 
atheism  and  impiety,  the  usual  charges  brought  against  Chris- 
tians, and,  as  a  Christian,  he  was  put  to  death.  His  wife  de- 
clined to  obev  the  emperor,  when  he  commanded  her  to  mar- 
ry again,  and  was,  on  this  account,  banished  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  the  modern  Santa  Maria.  As  to  their  two  sons, 
to  whom  Domitian  proposed  to  leave  the  empire,  nothing  of 
their  future  life  is  recorded.  None  of  his  own  children  sur- 
vived ;  an  infant  daughter  is  mentioned,  whom,  at  her  de^, 
he  placed  among  the  gods.  How  long  this  second  Roman 
persecution  prevailed  seems  uncertain  ;  it  is,  however,  known 
to  have  caged  over  the  empire ;  and  among  those  exiled  ibr 
.lie  truth,  John  the  apostle  is  specially  mentioned.  If  Tertol- 
lian  be  correct  in  his  traditionary  report,  John  would  not  have 
probably  been  spared,  had  he  not  miraculously  escaped  an- 
liurt  from  the  burning  oil  into  which  he  was  thrown.  The 
general  voice  of  tradition  asserts  that  he  returned  about  a.  d. 
96,  to  Asia  Minor,  and  settled  at  Ephesus,  whence  he  circu- 
lated among  the  churches  the  Revelation  of  the  visions  which 
predicted  the  destinies  of  the  Fifth  Empire  from  his  day  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  He  died  in  the  hundreth  y«ar  of  bis 
age. 

Some  nfy  that  Domitian  himself  arrested  the  persecotiim  of 
Christiatiity.    This,  however,  is  not  probable,  m  mis  «f  tks 


flrat  edicts  of  his  successor  was  tke  pioclamadon  of  pardoot  tn 
all  wlio  had  been  accused  or  banisned  for  atheism,  impiety, 
or  Jadaism,  crimee  of  which  Christians  were  accused.  Hap- 
pily for  the  Christian  church,  the  life  .of  their  viglent  and 
powerful  enemy  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  terminated* 
notwithstanding  that  he  used  every  possible  means  to  fuara 
against  assassination,  of  which  hjd  lived  in  continual  dread. 
Stephanus,  a  strong  man,  and  one  of  the  principal  freedmeii 
of  Domitiila,  the  widow  of  F.  Clemens,  offered  his  services 
to  a  band  of  conspirators.  Under  the  pretence  that  Clemene 
was  still  alive,  and  at  the  head  of  a  company  who  had  pledged 
themselves  to  take  the  life  of  the  emperor,  he  was  introduced 
to  him,  when  he  presented  him  with  a  memorial  containing 
the  names  of  the  persons  and  residences  of  Clemens'  associates. 
While  he  attentively  read  the  memorial,  Stephanus  struck  a 
dagger  into  his  belly.  He  struggled  for  life,  but  that  was 
toon  extinguished  by  other  conspirators  who  were  in  the  pa*- 
hice.  The  chief  murderer  was  Killed  by  some  of  the  empe* 
ror's  servants,  but  all  the  others  escaped.  All  ranks  rejoiced 
in  the  death  of  Domitian,  except  the  soldiers,  whose  pay  ha 
had  increased  and  whom  he  permitted  to  share  in  his  plun- 
ders. His  body  was  left  to  be  burnt  by  Phyllis,  who  had 
nursed  him  when  an  infant.  She  secretly  conveyed  the  bodr 
to  a  house  m  the  country,  burnt  it,  and  mixed  the  ashes  with 
those  of  Julk,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  whom  she  had  aJso 
Bursed. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Domitian  was  ascertained,  the  se> 
nate  assembled,  and,  without  delay,  with  one  voice  declared 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  emperor.  His  family,  said  to  have  been 
originally  from  Crete,  had  for  several  generations  occupied  a 
hfigh  place  amonff  the  Roman  nobility.  He  was  highly  edu- 
cated, and  ranked  among  the  first  poets ;  on  which  account 
Nero  erected  a  statue  for  him  in  the  palace.  He  had  been 
ealleague  in  the  consulate  with  Vespasian,  a.  d.  71,  and  with 
Domitian  a.  d.  90 ;  but  the  latter  would  have  put  him  to  death 
among  those  whom  the  astrologers  had  declared  destined  for 
emperor,  had  not  one  of  these  assured  Domitian  that  he  was 
not  to  be  feared,  for  he  would  not  live  many  days. 

Nerva  was  the  first  emperor  of  Rome  who  truly  deserved 
a  throne.  He  was  distinguished  above  all  his  predecessors 
ior  moral  excellence,  and  valued  the  sceptre  merely  for  the 
power  by  which  it  enabled  him  to  advance  the  happiness  of 
all  classea  of  the  commu  nity.  He  was  remarkable  for  genero- 
aiMT,' gend^aess,  and  justice.    He  was,  whi^t  eviary  magistrals 
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ought  to  be,  a  tenor  only  to  edl  doers ;  but  even  these  he  was 
alow  to  punish,  when  they  were  merely  guilty  of  doing,  or 
seeking  to  do  him  personal  injury.  Of  this  he  gave  many 
proofs ;  but  the  most,  striking  was  his  changing  the  sentence 
of  death  by  the  senate  into  banishment  on  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  Rome  who  were  convicted  of  conspiring  to  take  hia 
life.  He  acted  thus  in  conformity  to  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken,  that  no  senator  should  ever  be  put  to  death  by  his  or- 
der. This  extreme  leniency  encouraged  the  prstorian  guards 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  compel  him  to  deliver 
over  to  execution  all  who  had  been  in  any  way  concerned  ia 
the  murder  of  the  late  empefbr.  Conscious  that  the  empire 
required  a  more  vigorous  ruler,  Nerva  resolved  to  choose  for 
a  successor  one  qualified  and  disposed  to  reign  for  the  general 
good.  This  noble  motive  led  him  to  overlook  his  own  rela- 
tions and  friends,  and  adopt  Ulpius  Trajan,  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  worthy  person  of  the  age.  On  presenting  him 
to  the  senate,  he  said,  "  With  my  hearty  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  that  what  I  do 
may  prove  fortunate  to  them  and  myself,  I  declare  Marcus  UK 
pius  Trajan  my  son.  He  afterwards  gave  him  the  title  of 
Cesar,  with  that  of  Germanicus,  which  he  himself  seems  to 
have  assumed  about  this  time,  invested  him  with  the  tribuni- 
tial  power,  and  even  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  emperor ; 
so  that  he  created  him  not  only  his  successor,  but  his  partner 
in  the  empire  ;  at  the  same  time  he  named  him  consul  for  the 
ensuing  year."  Nerva  survived  this  event  not  many  months ; 
he  was  about  seventy  years  old,  and  feeble  ;  a  paroxysm  of 
passion,  it  is  said,  produced  a  fatal  fever,  after  he  had  reigned 
nearly  seventeen  months. 

Trajan  ascended  the  throne  a.  d.  98.  Spain  was  his  na- 
tive country ;  but  no  Roman  prince  ever  discovered  more  of 
the  spirit  of  a  Roman,  or  more  determination  to  extend  or 
confirm  the  power  of  Rome.  To  this,  we  conceive,  may  be 
traced  not  only  his  most  celebrated  deeds  as  a  warrior,  but 
also  his  most  unjust  and  impolitic  treatment  of  the  most  mer- 
itorious class  of  his  subjects.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ablest 
officers  in  the  Roman  army  ;  he  commanded  one  of  the  le- 

fions  of  Vespasian  whom  I'ltus  commanded  in  Judea,  and 
y  whom  he  completely  conquered  the  Jews  and  disorganised 
their  nation.  Trajan  served  under  his  father  when  he  hum- 
bled the  Parthians,  in  commemoration  of  which  his  son  after- 
wards had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Parthecua.  Young 
Tn^n  was  ten  years  a  military  tribune,  and  rose  successiTely 
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to  the  offices  of  prtetor,  consul,  and  governor  of  a  province. 
The  last  office  he  occupied  in  Upper  Qennai\y,  at  the  time 
that  Nero  chose  him  for  his  successor.  He  possessed  ^reat 
physical  strength,  and  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  and  digni- 
fied aspect  He  was  justly  acknowledged  the  first  military 
comnmnder  of  his  age,  and  equal  to  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals of  antiquity.  "  In  every  duty  of  war  he  was  indefati- 
gable ;  he  marched  always  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
even  aAer  he  was  emperor,  and  crossed  immense  countries 
without  ever  once  mounting  on  horseback,  or  suffering  him- 
self to  be  carried,  as  other  emperors  had  done,  in  a  chariot 
or  litter.     His  diet  was  such  as  chance  presented.     In  his 

farb  and  general  dress,  he  little  varied  from  a  common  sol- 
ier.  Upon  consultations  and  dispatches  he  bestowed  nights 
and  da3rs.  He  never  retired  to  his  tent  till  he  had  visited  the 
camp,  and  was  always  the  first  in  the  field  when  the  usual 
exercises  were  to  be  performed.  He  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  old  soldiers,  called  them  by  their  names,  remembered 
their  exploits,  and  familiarly  conversed  with  them ;  but  at  the 
same  time  knew  how  to  keep  them  to  their  duty.  He  was 
great  in  war  and  equally  great  in  peace.  When  he  first  as- 
sumed the  sovereign  power,  he  publicly  professed  that  he  did 
not  think  himself,  in  that  high  station,  more  exempt  from  the 
observance  of  the  laws  than  the  meanest  of  the  populace,  and 
accordingly  took  an  oath  to  obey  them,  which  he  religiously 
observed." 

He  was  not  learned,  but  he  esteemed  and  patronised  those 
eminent  for  science  and  literature.  He  was  less  generous 
and  condescending  than  Nerva,  but  signalized  his  adminis- 
tration by  justice  to  all  ranks,  and  liberality  to  the  poor.  He 
would  rather  that  a  thousand  criminals  should  escape  than 
that  one  innocent  person  should  suflfer  punishment.  On  ap- 
pointing any  one  to  command  his  guards,  he  presented  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  saying :  *^  Employ  this  sword  for  me ; 
but  turn  it,  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me."  He  expended  im- 
mense sums  to  relieve  the  poor,  not  fewer  than  two  millions, 
in  the  provinces  as  well  as  m  Rome.  He  was  consequently 
everywhere  regarded  as  the  father  of  his  country,  by  all  of 
v'hom  he  was  revered  and  loved.  Governors  accused  and 
proved  guilty  of  injustice  and  oppression,  were  severely  pun- 
ished ;  of  this  history  records  several  strong  proo6.  In  per* 
sonal  morals  he,  however,  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  su* 
perior  to  his  predecessors.  He  was  addicted  to  wine  ana  all 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  and  was  gratified  by  lofty  title% 
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sach  as  lord,  which  Augustus  himself  refused.  The  chief  o^ 
ject  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  and  extend 
the  entire  constitution  of  imperial  Rome,  political,  civil,  and 
religious,  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Trajan  entered  on  his 
reign  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  full  of  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 
The  first  war  m  which  he  engaged  after  his  exaltation 
was  against  the  Dacians,  who  demanded  from  him  the  an- 
nual sum  which  Domitian  had  pledged  himself  to  remit  to 
them.  This  he  refused,  as  deros;atory  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. He  led,  a.  d.  102,  a  p  iwerfuT  army  into  their  country, 
and  speedily  overcame  their  arniy  ;  and  was  about  to  attack 
their  capita^  when  their  king  Decebalus  desired  peace  on 
any  conditions  which  he  chose  to  propose.  These  conditions, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  were  supposed  com- 
pletely to  have  reduced  the  Dacians  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  Trajan,  having  garrisoned  their  chief  towns,  re> 
turned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  first  triumph  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  brave  people  of  Dacia.  He  also  took,  from 
this  time,  the  surname  Dacius. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  Decebalus  impelled  him  soon  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  to  which  he  had  reluctantly  submitted.  He 
strengthened  nis  fortified  places,  and  made  war  on  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  who  declined  to  join  him  in  resisting  the 
Romans.  The  Scythians  became  his  allies ;  and  the  senate 
of  Rome  proclaimed  him  a  public  enemy.  *  Trajan  made 
great  preparations  to  oppose  him,  and  when  he  conducted  his 
army  to  the  Danube,  he  gave  orders  to  construct  the  stone 
bridge  over  that  river  which  historians  represented  as  the 
most  noble  structure  of  the  kind  that  the  world  ever  beheld. 
The  Romans  crossed  this  bridge,  and,  afler  an  arduous  cam- 
paign, made  themselves  master  of  the  metropolis  of  Dacia, 
ana  the  immense  treasures  of  its  mighty  monarch,  who  pre- 
ferred taking  his  own  life  to  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  en- 
emies.  Trajan  reduced  Dacia  into  a  Roman  province  of 
great  extent  Its  lands  were  distributed  to  poor  Roman  citi- 
zens who  chose  to  emigrate  thither.  Strong  castles  were 
erected,  in  which  were  stationed  garrisons  sufiicent  to  com- 
mand the  obedience  of  the  natives.  A  number  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  sought  alliance  with  Rome,  ambassadors 
from  various  remote  regions,  including  India,  visited  Trajan 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  victories,  jn  memory  of  which  he 
causaa  many  medals  to  be  cast  About  this  time,  the  gov* 
emor  of  Syria  conquered  the  region  of  Arabia  Patrsea,  ma* 
Viag  himself  master  of  the  strong  city  of  Petrai  which  be 
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eaiae,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  city  of  a  Roman  province 
in  Arabia. 

TrajaD's  ambition  of  conquest  was  inflamed  by  success. 
He  remained  not  long  in  Rome  to  enjoy  the  triumphs  by 
which  he  was  honoured  after  his  return  from  Germany.  The 
king  of  Parthia  had  presumed  to  give  a  king  to  Armenia, 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  their  property.  Trajan  pro- 
ceeded to  his  eastern  dominions,  fully  resolved  to  conquer  the 
Parthians,  who  had  repeatedly  overthrown  the  Romans,  and 
continued  a  kind  of  rivals  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
emperor  passed  from  Italy  to  Athens,  and  thence  advanced 
through  Asia  and  Syria,  till  he  reached  its  capital,  Antioch, 
which  he  entered  crowned  with  a  branch  of  an  olive-tree. 
From  Antioch  he  led  a  powerful  army  into  Armenia,  which 
he  reduced  into  a  Roman  province.  He  next  invaded  the 
dominions  of  the  Parthian  empire,  where  he  obtained  signal 
success.  After  conquering  the  parts  of  Syria  subject  to  Par- 
thia, and  Chaldea,  he  encamped  in  ancient  Babylon.  The 
Parthians  made  a  stand  when  he  had  reached  the  Euphrates. 
To  elude  them,  he  caused  boats  to  be  constructed  in  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  brought  them  during  night  to  the  river, 
which  his  troops  crossed  in  the  presence,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  most  vigorous  opposition  of  the  enemy.  "  Trajan  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Adiabene,  which  he  had 
reduced  in  the  former  war,  but,  perhaps,  restored  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  peaca  He  likewise  subdued  the  country 
which  at  that  time,  still  retained  the  name  of  Assyria,  ond 
in  which  stood  the  city  of  Ninos  or  Nineveh,  and  Arbcla  and 
Gaugamela.  He  ordered  his  vessels  to  be  brought  upon 
land-carriages  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  these  two 
rivers  being,  in  some  places,  at  a  small  distance  from  each 
other ;  and,  having  formed  a  bridge  with  them,  passed  his 
army  over  the  Tigris,  and  made  himself  master  of  Seleucia, 
and  likewise  of  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon,  the  metropolis  of 
the  Parthian,  and  afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  taking  of  Ctesiphon  put  him  in  possession  of  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Trajan  reduced  Assyria  to  a  Ro- 
man province,  as  he  had  before  done  Armenia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  so  that  the  empire  now  extended  to  the  Tigris,  and 
even  beyond  that  river.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  which  was  that  winter  almost  entirely 
ruined  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  earthquakes  mentioned  in 
history.  On  the  return  of  spring  he  left  Antioch  to  revisit 
the  conquered  countries.     Finding  them  all  in  a  state  of  tzan- 
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qniility,  he  made  various  regulations ;  and  iLen,  eroborkiDg 

on  board  his  fleet,  sailed  down  the  Tigris,  being  desirous  to 
tiew  the  Persian  gulf  The  storms,  the  rapidity  of  the  river, 
and  the  tides,  rendered  his  navigation  both  troublesome  and 
dangerous.  However,  he  made  himself  master  of  Mesene, 
an  island  formed  by  the  Tigris,  and  obliged  Atbambylus, 
who  reigned  there,  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  was  well  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  C  ha  rax  Spasinse,  the  metropolis  of 
Athambylos'  dominions,  which  most  geographers  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  It  was,  we  conjecture,  on  this  occasion, 
that  he  reduced  Arabia  Felix.  Trajan,  having  reached  the 
ocean,  and  there  discovering  a  ship  bound  to  India,  wished 
he  was  young,  that  he  might  extend,  as  Alexander  had  done, 
his  conquests  to  that  country.  The  following  year  he  led  his 
troops  into  Arabia,  and  attempted  to  reduce  their  chief  city 
Atra  ;  but  without  success.  Soon  after,  as  he  was  advanced 
in  years,  and  worn  out  with  so  many  long  marches,  he  was 
seized  with  a  dropsy  and  palsy,  which  he  ascribed  to  poison, 
but  others  thought  natural.  His  distemper  increasing,  he  left 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Adrian,  his  cousin,  to  whom  he 
had  given  Julia  Sabina,  the  grand -daughter  of  his  sister,  in 
marriage,  in  command  of  all  his  forces  in  the  East,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  Rome.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Selinus,  in  Gili- 
cia,  which  was  afterwards  from  him  called  Trajanopolis,  he 
was  seized  with  a  flux,  which  in  a  very  short  time  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  August,  after  having 
reigned  nineteen  year8,^ix  months,  and  fifteen  days,  counting 
from  the  death  of  Nerva  to  the  eleventh  of  August,  when 
Adrian  received  at  Antioch  the  news  of  his  death,  which  had 
been  concealed  for  some  time,  and  thereupon  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  his  successor." 

Trajan  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  for  the  arts  of  peace 
than  for  that  of  war.  He  erected  many  public  works,  made, 
it  is  reported,  a  fine  road  through  many  barbarous  nations, 
from  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  sea  coast  of  Gaul.  He  planted 
numerous  colonies ;  and  laid  up  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
provisions,  to  save  the  capital  from  the  calamity  of  famine, 
from  which  it  had  frequently  suffered  much.  The  most  mag- 
nificent of  all  his  works  was,  perhaps,  the  column  raised  in 
the  great  square  called  by  his  name,  and  designed  to  celebrate 
his  victories.  The  Trajan  column,  which  is  still  seen,  was 
erected  by  the  great  architect  Apollodorus,  the  Damascene, 
.who  had  built  for  Trajan  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  whose 
site  cannot  now  be  traced. 
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.Trajaa  eictended  the  dominions  of  Rome  far  beyond  its  ut- 
most boundaries  either  before  or  after  his  reign.  His  prede* 
cessors  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  Danube  to  the  north-east ; 
he  added  Dacia,  a  region  calculated  at  thirteen  hundred  miles 
in  cir2umference.  The  kings  of  Bosphorus,  Colchis,  Iberia, 
Albania,  Osrhcene,  and  Parthia,  accepted  from  him  their  dia- 
dems ;  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Median  and  Carducian 
hills  implored  his  protection  ;  and  the  rich  and  vast  regions 
of  ancient  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  were  by  him 
constituted  Roman  provinces.  But  among  the  first  acts  of 
Adrian,  his  successor,  was  the  resignation  of  his  eastern  con- 
quests, nor  did  any  of  the  successive  emperors  attempt  to  re- 
cover them  ;  they  all  acquiesced  in  the  advice  of  AugustuSy 
that  the  Romans  should  regard  the  Euphrates  as  the  frontier 
of  the  empire.  Probably  the  most  eminent  successors  of 
Trajan  did  little  more  than  maintain  the  glory,  the  magnifi- 
cence and  grandeur  to  which  he  had  raised  the  Roman 
name ;  so  that  the  greatness  of  the  empire,  as  described  by  the 
able,  although  partial  historian.  Gibbon,  may  be  viewed  appli- 
^  cable  to  the  Fourth  Empire,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's 
death,  a.  n.  i  ]  7.  That  elegant  writer,  having  briefly  sur- 
veyed all  the  provinces,  justly  observes,  that  one  may  form 
^  an  image  of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  by  observing  that  the 
empire  was  above  two  thousand  miles  m  breadth,  from  the 
wall  of  Antonius  and  the  northern  limits  of  Dacia,  to  mount 
Atlas  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  that  it  extended,  in  length, 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  Western  Ocean  to 
the  Euphrates ;  that  it  was  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  sixtynsixth 
degrees  of  noilhem  latitude  ;  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain above  sixteen  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  for  the 
most  part  of  fertile  and  well  cultivated  land."  The  popula- 
tion of  the  empire  may  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions.  These  were  all  subject  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  and  were  chiefly  governed  through  the  medium  of 
the  Latin  and  Grecian  languages.  These  languages  exer- 
cised, at  the  same  time,  their  separate  jurisdiction  throughout 
che  empire;  the  latter  as  the  natural  idiom  of  science,  and  the 
former  as  the  legal  dialect  of  legal  transactions.  Those  who 
united  letters  with  business  were  equally  conversant  with 
Doth ;  and  it  was  aljKiost  impossible,  in  any  province,  to  find 
A  Roman  subject,  of  a  liberal  education,  who  was  at  once  a 
stranger  to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Latin  lauffuages.  The 
Romans,  we  have  seen,  adopted  not  only  the  language,  but 
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nito  Iha.  lileratare,  aits,  and  TefioemeuU  of  Graeoe ;  and  ia 
thia  they  were  imitated  by  all  the  subjected  nationa,  according 
at  they  advanced  in  civilization.  This  was  roost  conspicuous 
ID  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  which  were  exceedingly 
numerous  in  the  empire.  Thus  ancient  Italy  containea 
nearly  twelve  hundred,  not  a  few  of  which  were  remarkable 
for  their  wealth  and  elegance.  Gaul  boasted  of  fully  an 
eqodi  number,  whose  citizens  successfully  emulated  those  of 
Italy.  Pliny  gives  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  cities  in 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Three  hundred  acknow- 
Itflged  the  authority  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  more  were  governed  by  Rome.  The  spirit  of  im- 
provement spread  to  Britain,  York  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, London  was  already  enriched  by  commerce,  and  Bath 
was  cekbrated  for  its  medicinal  waters.  The  provinces  of 
tke  East  present  the  contrast  of  Roman  magnificence  with 
Turkish  barbarism.  The  ruins  of  antiquity,  scattered  over 
UACultivated  fields,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion U>  maffic,  indicate  the  number,  the  wealth,  and  happiness 
of  theifliiabitants,  whose  place  is  occupied  by  a  few  oppressed 
peasants  or  wandering  Arabs.  Many  noble  cities  adorned 
Asia  Minor ;  of  eleven  who  disputed  for  liberty  to  dedicate  a 
temple  to  Tiberius,  four  were  denied  the  honour,  lest  they 
should  not  be  able  to  execute  their  purpose.  Laodicea,  one 
of  the  four,  was  rich  in  flocks,  whose  wool  was  celebrated 
for  its  fineness,  and  had  just,  before  the  contest,  received  from 
one  of  its  citizens  a  legacy  of  more  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  How  wealthy  must  then  have  been  the  cities 
whose  request  was  granted  7  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  almost  rivalled  the  majesty  of  Rome. 

^  All  these  cities,"  Gibbon  observes,  '^  were  connected  with 
esch  other,  and  with  the  capital,  by  the  public  highways, 
wliich,  issuing  from  the  Forum  of  Rome,  traversed  Italy,  per- 
vaded the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  only  by  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  If  we  carefully  trace  the  distance  from 
the  wall  of  Antonius  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  great  chain  of  communication,  from 
the  north-west  to  the  south-east  point  of  the  empire,  was  drawn 
out  to  the  length  of  four  thousand  and  eighty  Roman  miles. 
The  public  roads  were  accurately  divided  by  milestones,  and 
ran  in  a  direct  line  from  one  city  to  another,  with  very  little 
reqiect  for  the  obstacles  either  of  nature  or  private  propeity. 
Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold  arches  thrown  over 
the   broadest  and  most  rapid  sUeams.     The  middle  psff 
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cf  di«  road  was  raised  into  a  terrace,  which  coinmaoded  the 
adjacent  coantry,  consisted  oi  seTeral  strata  of  sand,  gravel, 
and  cement,  and  was  paved  with  large  stones,  or  in  some 
places  near  the  capital,  with  granite.  Bach  was  the  solid  con- 
struction of  the  Roman  highways,  whose  firmness  has  not 
entirely  yielded  to  the  effort  of  fifteen  centuries.  They  united 
the  subjects  of  the  most  distant  provinces  by  an  easy  and 
familiar  intercourse ;  but  their  primary  object  had  been  to  fa- 
cilitate the  marches  of  the  legions ;  nor  was  any  country  con- 
sidered as  completely  subdued,  till  it  had  been  rendered,  in 
all  its  parts,  pervious  to  the  arms  and  authority  of  the  con* 
queror.  The  advantage  oi  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence, 
and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the  em- 
perors to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  dominionfl^ 
the  regular  institution  of  posts.  Houses  were  everywhere 
erected  at  the  distance  only  of  five  or  six  miles ;  each  of  them 
was  constantly  provided  with  forty  horses,  and,  by  the  help 
of  these  rela3rs,  it  was  easy  to  travel  an  hundred  miles  in  a 
day  along  the  Roman  roads.  The  use  of  the  posts  was  al- 
lowed to  those  who  claimed  it  by  an  imperial  mandate; 
but  though  originally  intended  for  the  public  service,  il 
was  sometimes  indulged  to  the  business  or  convenience  of 
private  citizens.  Nor  was  the  communication  of  the  Roman 
empire  less  free  and  open  by  sea  than  it  was  by  land.  The 
provinces  surrounded  and  inclosed  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
Italy,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  promontory,  advanced  into 
the  midst  of  that  great  lake.  Tne  coasts  of  Italy  are,  in 
general,  destitute  of  safe  harbours ;  but  human  industry  had 
corrected  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  the  artificial  port  of 
Ostia  in  particular,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
formed  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  an  useful  monument  of 
Roman  greatness.  From  this  port,  which  was  only  sixteen 
miles  from  the  capital,  a  favorable  breeze  frequently  carried 
vessels  in  seven  days  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  in  nine 
or  ten  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  Whatever  evils  either  reason 
or  declamation  have  imputed  to  extensive  empire,  the  power 
of  Rome  was  attended  with  some  beneficial  consequences  to 
mankind ;  and  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse  which  exten- 
ded the  rices,  dififused  likewise  the  improvements  of  social 
life«  In  the  more  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  the  world  was  un- 
equally divided.  The  East  was  in  the  immemorial  possession 
or  arts  and  luxury ;  whilst  the  West  was  inhabitea  by  rude 
and  warlike  barbarians,  who  either  disdained  agricultare,  or 
lOrwboBaitwastoiall*  unknown.  Under  the  protectimi  of  aft 
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established  government,  the  productions  of  happier  clhnates, 
and  the  industry  of  more  cinlised  nations,  were  gradually  in- 
troduced into  the  western  countries  of  Europe;  and  the 
natives  were  encouraged  by  an  open  and  profitable  commerce 
to  multiply  the  former,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  latter.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  articles, 
either  of  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  were 
successively  imported  into  Europe  from  Asia  and  Egypt 
The  most  remote  countries  of  the  ancient  world  were  ran- 
sacked to  supply  the  pomp  and  delicacy  of  Rome.  The  for- 
est of  Scythia  afforded  some  valuable  furs.  Amber  was 
brought  overland  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  Ehinube, 
and  the  barbarians  were  astonished  at  the  price  which  they 
received  in  exchange  for  so  useless  a  commodity.  There  was 
a  considerable  demand  for  Babylonian  carpets  and  other  man- 
ufactures of  the  East ;  but  the  most  important  and  unpopular 
branch  of  foreign  trade  was  carried  on  with  Arabia  and  In- 
dia. Every  year,  about  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  a 
fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  sailed  from  Myos- 
hormos,  a  port  of  Egypt  on  the  Ked  Sea.  By  the  periodical 
assistance  of  the  monsoons,  they  traversed  the  ocean  in  about 
forty  days.  The  coast  of  Malabar,  or  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
was  the  usual  term  of  their  navigation,  and  it  was  in  those 
markets  that  the  merchants  from  the  more  remote  countries 
of  Asia  expected  their  arrival  The  return  of  the  fleet  of 
Egypt  was  fixed  to  the  months  of  December  or  January ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  rich  cargo  had  been  transported  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  and  had  descended 
that  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  it  was  poured,  without  delay, 
into  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The  objects  of  Oriental  traffic 
were  splendid  and  trifling ;  silk,  a  pound  of  which  was  es- 
teemed not  inferior  in  value  to  a  pound  of  gold ;  ptecious 
stones,  among  which  the  pearl  claimed  the  first  rank  after  the 
diamond  ;  and  a  variety  of  aromatics,  that  were  consumed  in 
religious  worship  and  the  pomp  of  funerals.  The  labour  and 
risk  of  the  voyage  were  rewarded  with  almost  incredible 
profit ;  but  the  profit  was  made  upon  Roman  subjects,  and  a 
few  individuals  were  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
As  the  natives  of  Arabia  and  India  were  contented  with  the 
productions  and  manufactures  of  their  own  country,  silver, 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
instrument  of  commerce.  It  was  a  complaint  worthy  of  the 
gravity  of  the  senate,  that  in  the  purchase  of  female  orna- 
ments the  weahh  of  the  state  was  irrecoverably  given  away 
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to  foreign  and  hostile  nations.  The  annual  loss  is  computed, 
by  a  writer  of  inquisitive  but  censorious  temper,  at  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

'*  Such  was  the  style  of  discontent,  brooding  over  the  dark 
prospect  of  approaching  povertv.  And  yet  if  we  compare 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  as  it  stood  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  and  as  it  was  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Ck)nstantine,  we 
shall  discover  within  that  period  a  very  considerable  increase. 
There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  gold  was  become 
more  scarce;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  silver  was  grown 
more  common ;  that  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the  In- 
dian and  Arabian  exports,  they  were  far  from  exhausting  the 
wealth  of  the  Roman  world  ;  and  that  the  produce  oi  the 
mines  abundantly  supplied  the  demands  of  commerce.  Not- 
withstanding the  propensity  of  mankind  to  exalt  the  past,  and 
to  depreciate  the  present,  the  tranquil  and  prosperous  state  of 
the  empire  was  warmly  felt,  and  nonestly  confessed,  by  the 
provincials  as  well  as  Romans.  They  acknowledged,  that 
the  true  principles  of  social  life,  laws,  agriculture,  and  science, 
which  had  been  first  invented  by  the  wisdom  of  Athens,  were 
now  firmly  established  by  the  power  of  Rome,  under  whose 
auspicous  infkience  the  fiercest  barbarians  were  united  by  an 
e^ual  government  and  common  language.  They  affirm,  that 
with  the  improvement  of  arts  the  human  species  was  visibly 
multiplied.  They  celebrate  the  increasing  splendour  of  the 
cities,  the  beautiful  face  of  the  country,  cultivated  and  adorned 
like  an  immense  garden  ;  and  the  long  festival  of  peace, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  so  many  nations,  mrgetful  of  their  an- 
cient animosities,  and  delivered  from  the  apprehension  of  fu- 
ture danger.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  suggested  by  the 
air  of  rhetoric  and  declamation  in  these  passages,  the  substance 
of  them  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  historic  truth." 

Reflect,  then,  on  the  state  of  the  most  important  countries 
of  the  world,  during  the  period  of  the  universal  triumph  of 
Rome,  contrasted  with  their  condition  under  the  preceding 
fifovernments  of  the  three  former  empires,  and  you  will  see 
now  much  greater  facilities  were  afforded  Christians  to  pro- 
pagate the  true  religion  than  in  any  previous  age  of  the  world  : 
and,  indeed,  they  never  were  perhap,  till  recent  times,  placed 
in  more  favouraole  circumstances,  all  things  considered,  than 
in  the  first  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  five  years  in 
which  the  whole  power  of  Rome  was  put  forth  to  suppress 
and  exterminate  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Filth  Em 
pire^    And  several  events,  we  appreheod^  tended  in  an  eap** 
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forty  yean  after  the  death  of  Nero,  ▲.  d.  68.  To  those  events 
of  the  nation  which  transpired  previously  to  a.  d.  95,  the  year 
of  the  persecution  by  DomiUan,  we  have  adverted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Persecution  for  righteousness'  sake  is  the  fire  which  seems 
indispensable  for  the  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  Christian  community.  It  is  a  most  important,  if  not  the 
principal  means,  which  tbe  great  Commander  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  employs  to  discipline  his  soldiers,  that  they  may 
sustain  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  G<xL  with 
fidelity,  fortitude,  and  honour.  The  number  disqualified  for 
'^the  good  fight"  multiplied  in  proportion  to  the  unexpected 
and  marvellous  success  of  the  first  ministers  of  Christ  Even 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles,  not  a  few  of  impetuous  passions, 
proud,  subtle,  and  ambitious  of  distinction,  or  resolved  to  sub- 
sist without  the  exhaustion  and  care  inseparable  from  honour- 
able labour,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  most  simple  and  unsuspecting  teachers  of  the 
Christian  community;  imitating  the  serpent  in  Eden,  there 
crept  in  unawares  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  God  into 
lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord 
Jeaus  Christ  These,  at  least  their  leaders,  were  adepts  in  the 
Oriental  or  Pythagorian  philosophy,  and  applied  its  princi- 
ples or  conjectures  to  Divme  Revelation.  They  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  facts  of  Christianity  in  the  same  light  in 
which  the  mythological  fables  of  paganism  had  appeared  to 
them;  not  as  realities  or  certain  truths,  but  symbohcal  repre- 
sentations of  certain  principles.  Thus  they  interpreted  the 
hmnanity,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  mere  appear- 
ances, not  realities ;  to  be  understood  as  mere  emblems  which 
were  to  be  explained  by  the  rules  which  regulated  the  philoso- 
phers and  priests,  in  their  interpretation  of  the  traditionary  or 
visionary  relations  respecting  idols.  Thus  they  perverted  the 
gospel,  made  shipwreck  of  laith  and  a  good,  conscience,  and 
overthrew  the  faith  of  some.  Indeed,  the  number  of  apos- 
tates from  the  faith  was  evidently  not  small,  when  Paul  was 
a  prisoner  in  Rome ;  for,  addressing  the  Philippians,  he  says, 
^*  Many  walk,  of  whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell 
you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  enemies  to  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly, 
who  mind  earthly  things."  The  persecution,  therefore,  by 
Nero,  which  apparently  happened  almost  immediately  after 
(he  liberation  of  the  apostle  of  the  Grentiles,  may  be  regarded 
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an  event  not  less  eeeeonabie  than  it  waa  afflictive.  It  was  im- 
possible in  the  nature  of  things  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to 
have  efficiently  served  and  honoured  him  while  they  were 
exposed  to  the  immediate  influence  of  sceptical,  infidel,  or  un- 
godly associates,  or  viewed  by  society  as  acting  with  them. 
In  every  effort  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  extend  the  government  of  Christ,  they  woiild  be  restrained ; 
and  above  all,  they  would,  as  a  commtinity,  exhibit  before 
mankind  a  most  Mse  and  delusive  representation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Qod.  Consequently,  instead  of  men  glorifying  God 
on  account  of  their  good  works,  they  would  have  plausible 
reeson  to  revile  the  name  of  Christ,  and  exult  in  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  his  righteous  government  on  the  earth.  When, 
however,  the  name  of  Christian  subjected  to  the  loss  of  all 
things,  or  life  itself,  those  alone  who  possessed  faith  unfeigned, 
and  were  characterised  by  labours  of  love,  and  patience  of 
hope,  would  choose  to  retain  it ;  and  then  would  they  appear 
as  a  class  in  society  distinct  from  all  others  separated  from 
them  by  peculiar  heavenly  and  holv  principles,  dispositions, 
pursuits,  hopes,  and  pleasures.  Wnethei^  therefore,  they  suf- 
fered unto  death,  or  were  permitted  to  live  and  serve  their 
Lord,  he  would  be  magnified  in  all  things,  and  mankind 
would  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to 
discover  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  fi^lorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God.  By  witnessing  the  joy,  hope,  fortituae,  and 
patience  of  the  faithiul  martyrs,  and  the  happiness,  zeal,  and 
perseverance  of  their  fellow  disciples  who  were  spared,  they 
percived  ample  evidence  that  the  s^ospel  was  indeed  the  power 
of  God  to  deliver  from  all  iniquitv,  and  conform  the  mind 
and  life  to  the  example  and  will  of'^the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

While  persecution  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  is  the  occasion 
of  the  full  manifestation  of  its  divine  glory  to  all  men,  it  not 
less  eflectually  prepares  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ 
who  survive  it,  for  more  arduous  exertions  in  his  service ;  for 
what  they  have  seen  in  their  brethren  who  have  joyfully  re- 
signed their  life,  in  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  rather  than 
deny  their  Lord  from  love  to  the  present  life  ;  and  from  their 
own  experience  of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  impart  to  them 
pure  felicity,  in  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  all  things,  they  are 
more  fully  persuaded  of  its  divine  excellence  and  eternal  im- 
portance, and  hence  become  solicitous  above  all  things  to  con* 
tinue  participating  of  its  peculiar  and  heavenly  blessings ;  and 
to  employ  every  means  approved  by  their  Lord  to  prevail  on 
all  men  to  share  with  them  in  the  blessedness  which  it  con* 
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fen  on  all  who  choose  to  receive  it  as  the  grataitous  gift  of 
Heaven. 

If  such  be  the  natural  tendency  of  the  persecution  of  Chris- 
tians, we  may  confidently  calculate  that  one  of  its  most  com- 
mon results  will  be  the  advancement  of  Christianity,  verify- 
ing the  proverb  that  "the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church."     This  was  remarkably  illustrated  in  the  gene* 
ration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  in  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  church. 
Their  history  contained  in  the  lour  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  Epistles,  is  not  only  more  clearly  than  all 
others,  human  or  even  divine,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  truth, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  marvellous  and  interesting  to  the  hu- 
man race  that  has  been  or  ever  will  be  recorded  tor  their  in- 
struction.    Conceive  how  little  noticed  or  esteemed  were  Je- 
sus and  his  twelve  apostles,  on  that  evening  when  he  last 
supped  with  them.     Nor  did  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  as^ 
sembled  in  an  upper-room  in  Jerusalem,  praying  daily  for 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  excite  any  more  the  attention  of  the 
busy  world ;  or  if  they  were  thought  of  at  all  by  the  citi- 
zens, it  would  be  to  awaken  the  pity  of  a  few  and  the  con« 
tempt  and  scorn  of  the  many.     What  would  the  wise  have 
thought,  or  said,  had  any  announced  to  them  that  this  com- 
pany  should,  without  secular  power,  science,   wealth,  de- 
ceit, or  flattery,  multiply  their  number  into  ten  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  simply  by  confession  of  the  truth  concerning 
Christ,  zeal  in  its  propagation,  and  voluntary  loss  for  its  sake 
of  worldly  good,  a  good  name,  and,  in  many  cases  of  life 
itself    This  was  nevertheless  the  result  of  their  labours.    Be- 
fore Nero  attempted  to  disgprace  and  destroy  one  or  more  of 
them,  their  society,  probablv  illuminated  every  important  city 
and  town,  and  many  a  village  throughout  all  the  provinces 
of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia,  and  a  consioerable  part  of  Europe. 
These  societies  chiefly  consisted  of  the  lower  classes ;  but 
some  accounted  mighty,  and  noble,  and  wise,  consorted  with 
them,  for  this  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  phraseology,  *<  Not 
many  wise  men  after  tixe  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  are  called."     Rulers  of  cities,  officers  in  the  army,  and 
some  of  Nero's  guards  or  servants,  were,  we  know,  obedient 
to  the  faith.     Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  their  principles  and 
practices  were,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  adopted  by  some 
nearest  the  throne. 

History  afibrds  no  slig^ht  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian the  number  of  Christians  had  greatly  increased.  Tha 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fiurt  that  considerable  parties  had 
risen,  distinguished  by  the  Christian  name,  while  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  Christian  spirit  and  manner  of  life.     Sects  rarely, 
if  ever,  proceed  from  a  small  society  or  community,  especially 
when  the  members  are  poor,  despised,  and  persecuted.     Indi- 
Yiduate  may,  and  generally  do  separate  from  them,  but  it  is 
generally  because  they  disapprove  of  some  or  all  of  their  as- 
sociates, or  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society,  or  have 
no  inclination  of  sharing  in  its  sufierings  or  reproach.  Chris- 
tians had  grown  into  a  multitude  in  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
and  not  few  in  other  places,  when  certain  persons  violated 
truth  and  integrity,  that  they  might  procure  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  leaders  in  the  church.     Under  the  pretence  of  a 
commission  from  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  they  appeared 
at  Antioch,  announcing  that  except  the  Gentiles  who  believed 
the  gospel  were  circumcised,  or  became  Jewish  proselytes, 
they  could  not  be  saved.     This  was  the  first  fatal  error,  or 
what  we  call  heresy,  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
and  of  God.    Perhaps  no  city  out  of  Syria  contained  a  larger 
Christian  society  in  Paul's  day  than  Corinth,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  members  appear  to  have  been  reputed  wise  and  rich. 
The  leaders  of  sects  among  them  haa  some  reason  to  hope 
by  success  to  acquire  reputation,  gain,  and  applause ;  and  sim- 
ilar objects  may  nave  stimulated  the  illegitimate  ambition  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Nicolaitanes  in  Asia  Minor,  where  were  many 
Christians  in  its  richest  cities  towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen* 
tury.     About  the  same  period  ecclesiastical  history  informs 
us  of  separatists  from  the  apostolic  community,  who  seem  to 
have  acquired  more  distinction  and  stability  than  those  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament,  doubtless  because  they  were  more 
numerous.     The  principal  founders  of  these  were,  if  the 
Christian  Others  are  to  be  believed,  Simon  the  magician  of 
Samaria,  Cerinthus,  and  Ebion,  whose  most  prominent  errors 
and  customs  were  probably  the  same  as  those  which  after- 
wards  acquired  a  more  distinct  form  and  consistence  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  named  Gnostics,  or  Docetse.     Simon  is  re- 
ported to  having  asserted  in  Samaria,  that  he  was  God  the 
Father,  in  Judea,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  pagan 
nations,  that  he  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  no  one  could 
be  saved  who  was  not  baptised  in  his  name.     He  continued 
his  artsof  dissemination,  and  had  many  disciples,  particularly 
in  Rome.     His  religious  system  admitted  every  species  oi 
wickedness.     His  errors  were  propa^ted  by  one  of  his  dis* 
ciples,  and  others,  in  various  countries.    Cerinthas  was  by 
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pbiioBophy,  for  he  seems  to  have  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ  ••  if 
be  were  a  man  inhabited  by  a  heavenly  created  being.  The 
Ebionites  seem  to  have  been  deiived  from  the  Judaizing 
teachers  of  the  apostolic  timesw  They  denied  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  and  taught  that  without  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Moses  no  one  could  obtain  salvatioiL  Paul  was  accounted 
by  them  an  apostate,  and  the  gospel  of  Matthew  in  Hebrew, 
was  the  only  pact  of  the  New  Testament  which  they  ad- 
mitted Divine. 

The  Gnostics,  or  persons  eminent  for  knowledge,  as  the 
appellation  imports,  were  the  first  great  sect  who,  under  the 
Christian  name,  subverted  the  gospel  by  pagan  philosophy. 
They  borrowed  from  the  system,  wnich  taught  tlMit  from  the 
Supreme  Being  proceed  superhuman  beings  named  laons,  by 
whose  affency  he  maintams  intercourse  with  the  world. 
Having  discharged  their  office,  they  return  to  their  Creator, 
named  the  Pleroma.  Among  these  asons,  Waddington  ob* 
serves,  ^' a  very  high  rank,  possibly  the  highest,  was  as- 
signed to  Christ ;  but  from  this  point  the  Gnostiea  broke  off 
into  two  different  and  almost  opposite  theories :  Hnny  ima- 
gined that  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  and  maintained  that  the  ceon 
Christ  descended  upon  the  man  Jesus  at  his  baptisra,  and  left 
him  immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  so  that  Christ  was  not, 
in  fact,  subjected  to  pain  and  death ;  while  others  held  that 
the  body  wkh  which  Christ  appeared  to  be  invested,  was  not 
reall)^  human  and  passible,  but  unsubstantial  or  ethereal,  or  at 
least  immaterial :  tnese  last  were  called  Doceta.  At  the  same 
time,  both  parties  idike  misunderstood  that  which  the  Church 
considered  to  be  the  peculiar  doctrine  and  object  of  Christian- 
ity ;  for  thev  agreed  in  believing  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
had  no  further  intention  than  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God ;  they  denied  the  resuvrection  and  the  final  judgf^ 
meat,  and  by  explaining  away  the  death  of  Christ,  they  de* 
prived  his  religioo  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement" 

Some  of  the  Ghiostics  wholly  rejected  the  Old  Testament 
as  proceeding  from  the  God  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  regard  as 
"  the  evil  principle,"  in  opposition  to  the  New  Testament 
communicated  by  the  Creator  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  <'  the  good 
principle."  Their  doctrine,  Mosheim  remarks,  relating  to 
morals  and  practice,  was  of  two  kinds,  and  those  extremely 
different  from  each  other.  The  greatest  part  of  this  sect 
adopted  rules  of  life  that  were  full  of  austerity,  recommended 
n  Urict  and  rigorous  afaatinenoey  and  pieseribed  the  most  sa* 
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hoAihf  mortifications,  from  a  notion  ibat  tbey  iMid  n 
happy  influence  in  purifying  and  enlarging  the  mind,  and  in 
disposing  it  for  the  contemplation  of  celestial  things.  As  they 
looked  upon  it  to  be  the  unhappiness  of  the  soul  to  have  been 
aatociated  at  all  to  a  malignant,  terrestiai  body,  so  they  ima- 
gined that  the  more  that  body  was  extenuated,  the  less  it 
woald  corrupt  and  degrade  the  mind,  or  divert  it  from  pur- 
suits of  a  spiritual  and  divine  nature ;  all  the  Gnostics,  how- 
ever, were  Jiii  so  severe  in  their  morul  discipline.  Some 
maintained  that  there  was  no  moral  difierence  in  human  ac- 
tions; and  thus  confounding  right  with  wrong,  they  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  all  the  passions,  and  asserted  the  innocence 
of  following  blindly  all  their  motions,  and  of  living  by  their 
tumultuous  dictate&  There  is  nothing  surprising  or  unao- 
Gountable  in  this  difference  between  the  Gnostic  moralists. 
For,  when  we  examine  the  matter  with  attention,  we  shall 
find,  that  the  same  doctrine  may  very  naturally  have  eiven 
rise  to  these  opposite  sentiments.  As  they  all  in  general  c(hi- 
sidered  the  body  as  the  centre  and  source  of  evil,  those  of  that 
sect  who  were  of  a  morose  and  austere  disposition,  would  be 
hence  naturally  led  to  mortify  and  combat  the  body  as  the  en- 
emy of  the  soul ;  and  those  who  were  of  a  voluptuous  turn, 
might  also  consider  the  actions  of  the  body  as  having  no're- 
lation,  either  of  congruity  or  incongruity,  to  the  state  of  a 
soul  in  communion  with  God. 

The  opinions  thus  slightiy  noticed,  seem  almost  all,  more 
or  less,  alluded  to  in  the  apostolic  writing ;  and  that  tbey 
were  received  by  multitudes  before  the  death  of  John  the 
apostle,  appears  evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  Christian 
iothers,  who  are  most  worthy  of  credit  And  it  is  still  more 
certain  that  the  majority  of  Christians  continued  steadfast  in 
the  pure  docthrie  and  precepts  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  their  number  must  have  been  exceed- 
ingly increased,  when  many  ambitious  men,  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  sects,  retained  the  Christian  name.  They  would 
never  have  engaged  in  such  a  work  had  not  Christianity 
been  deeply  interesting  to  multitudes  whose  applause  and  &- 
TOur,  if  they  could  prevail  on  them  to  become  tneir  disciples, 
promised  to  gratify  their  pride,  covetousness,  and  lust  of  do- 
minion. Whether  they  were  successful  to  a  great  extent  or 
not,  "  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  so  many  different  forma 
of  Christtanitv,  certainly  proves,  not  only  the  zeal  butalso  the 
numbers  of  the  early  converts ;  for  if  these  had  been  ineon- 
MtirM^  w«  ehoaUT  have  heard  little  either  akemi  dmtaMm 
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from  the  orthodox  body,  or  of  their  divisiona  amon^  theni- 
selves.  The  paucity  and  weakness  of  the  faithful  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  unanimity." 

Tiiat  the  gospel  had  signally  triumphed  in  the  empire,  we 
•hall  only  adduce  one  striking-  proof  from  its  marvellous 
power  in  subverting  idolatry  in  Bithynia,  long  before  the  ter- 

*  mination  of  the  first  century.  This  region  was  inhabited  by 
a  rude,  uncivilized  race  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Paul  was  restrained  by  the  divine  impulse  from  visiting  this 
country ;  but  probably  some  native  Jews  or  proselytes  had 
introduced  the  gospel,  which  they  received  when  first 
preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  9,  10.  Now,  from 
the  language  applied  to  the  Christians  of  Bithynia,  when  Pe- 
ter the  apostle  addressed  th^m  in  his  first  epistle,  it  seems  ob- 
vious that  they  were  then,  compared  with  the  population, 
exceedingly  few ;  they  were  merely  strangers  scattered 
abroad.  How  rapidly  they  must  have  increased  may  be 
learned  from  Pliny's  celebrated  epistle  to  Trajan,  a.  d.  107. 
**  The  sacred  solemnities"  of  the  idol  temples  had  been  for  a 
long  season  neglected:  and  Christianity  had  pervaded  the 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  His  letter  was  occasioned 
bv  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  condemning  to  death  tho^ 
WHO  were  innocent  of  any  crime,  except  viomting^  the  obso- 
lete law  of  Rome  respectmg  religion,  which  Trajan  had  re- 
vived, as  appears  from  his  answer  to  his  proconsul  and 
friend.  He  writes  as  follows : — ^^  Others  were  named  by  an 
informer,  who  had  first  confessed  themselves  Christians,  and 

^  afterwards  denied  it ;  the  rest  said  they  had  been  Christians, 
but  had  left  them,  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and 
one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all  worshipped  your 
image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods ;  these  also  reviled  Chris;. 
They  affinned  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay  m 
this — that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated  day 
before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves  alternately  a 
hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  God,  and  bind  themselves  by  an  oath, 
not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but,  not  to  be  guilty 
of  theft  or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  word, 
nor  to  deny  a  pledge  committed  to  them  when  called  upon  to 
return  it.  Wnen  these  things  were  performed,  it  was  their 
custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  together  again  to  a 
meal,  which  they  ate  in  common  without  any  disorder ;  but 
this  they  had  foreborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by 

'  which,  according  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 
After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necemary 
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to  examiDe,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which 
were  called  ministers :  but  I  have  discovered  nothing  besides 
a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  Suspending,  therefore,  ail 
judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice,  for 
it  has  appeared  to  me  matter  highly  deserving  consideration, 
especially  upon  account  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who 
are  in  (uinger  of  sufTering,  for  many  of  all  ages  and  every 
rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  be  ac- 
cused. Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized 
cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  also,  and  the  open  country ; 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained  and  cor- 
rected. It  is  certain  that  the  temples  which  were  almost  for- 
saken begin  to  be  more  frequented  ;  and  the  sacred  solemni- 
ties, after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived.  Victims  likewise 
are  everywhere  bought  up,  whereas  for  a  time  there  were  few 
purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of 
men  might  be  reclaimed  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who 
repent"  The  emperor's  answer  amounted  to  this — ^  That 
the  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for,  nor  molested  on  anony- 
mous information ;  but  that  on  conviction  they  ought  to  be 
punished." 

These  letters  suggest  important  instruction,  in  relation  to 
the  original  propagation  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Few 
divisions  of  the  Roman  empire  lay  more  remote  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  indeed  from  all  the  chief  seats  of  the  ministry  of 
the  apostles,  than  Bithynia,  which  formed  the  shores  of  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  bordered  on 
the  terrible  and  almost  unknown  and  vast  regions  of  Scythia. 
Since  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  had  universally  re- 
nounced idol-worship  and  all  its  abominable  practices,  is  it 
probable  that  those  much  more  favourably  situated  for  attain- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Christ,  remained  more  attached  to  their 
senseless  and  profane  worship  ?  Can  it  be  doubted,  that  the 
gods  of  the  Roman  provinces  were  truly  famished  ?  Have 
we  not  here  an  ample  illustration  and  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  first  scene  of  the  predictive  visions  of  John  in 
Patmos  ?  <'  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  had  a  bow,  and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him :  and  he 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer."  The  event  foretold 
the  future,  and  described  not  the  past ;  it  was  included  in 
those  things  which  were  to  transpire  shortly  after,  as  seen  by 
the  apostle;  while  horses,  being  anciently  used  in  grand 
processional  triumphs  of  conquerors,  naturally  became  sym- 
Dolical  images  of  victory,  conquest,  and  triumph,  as  in  Rev. 
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from  the  contest  with  the  votaries  of  the  vain  and  polluted  gods 
of  the  nations,  when  his  first  ministers  were  summoned  to  sit 
with  him  on  his  invisible  throne.  The  work  which  he  had 
taught  them  to  perform,  he  committed  to  others,  whom  he 
counted  faithful,  and  he  went  forth  at  their  head,  '*  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,"  till  the  whole  empire  became  nominally 
subject  to  his  government,  who  is  '^King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords."  Thus  were  many  predictions  by  the  ancient 
prophets  accomplished :  all  nations  worshipped  the  Lord  Je- 
sus ;  and  the  trioes  of  the  people  did  him  nomage. 

Posterity  would  have,  perhaps,  never  known  the  Christian 
state  of  Bithynia  any  more  than  its  state  in  other  provinces, 
had  Pliny  not  had  more  knowledge  of  morals  than  was  usu- 
ally attained  by  the  Roman  governors.  Christianity  had  al- 
ready, evidently  invisibly,  and  moist  probably  imperceptibly, 
powerfully  affected  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  learned  un- 
oelievers.  Its  moral  principles  strongly  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  consciences  of  all  considerate  men.  And  many 
learned  from  Christianity  much  to  embitter  their  life,  and 
make  them  administer  much  good  to  mankind,  while  they 
proudly  rejected  its  peculiar  truths,  which  would  have,  at 
once,  imparted  to  them  pure  felicity,  and  made  them  more 
extensively  useful  in  society.  The  moral  opinions  of  Seneca, 
the  elder  and  younger  Pliny,  and  some  of  their  learned  con- 
temporaries undoubtedly  rose  far  above  the  standard  of  pa- 
ganism. And  Nerva  and  Trajan  discovered  more  universal 
benevolence  and  tender  compassion  for  mankind  in  general, 
than  was  common  with  their  predecessors.  They  walked  in 
liffht  whose  sun  or  fountain  they  knew  not,  or  disdained  to 
acknowledge,  and  in  this  vain  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
have  they  been  followed  by  thousands  of  the  learned  and 
mighty  in  all  successive  ages.  Happy  had  it  been  for  them 
had  they  not,  in  pride  of  intellect,  and  perversion  of  affec- 
tions, not  attempted  to  e^ctinguish  that  light  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  that  imperfect  moral  excellence  which  con- 
stituted their  truest  and  highest  glory. 

Notwithstanding  the  moral  splendour  of  Pliny  and  Trajan, 
they  were  destitute  of  the  very  first  element  of  moral  science, 
benevolence,  or  enlightened  love  to  God  and  men,  and  by 
consequence,  they  neither  reverenced  him  as  the  Suprenie, 
nor  practised  impartial  justice  to  the  human  race.  The 
Standard  of  duty  with  Pliny,  was  obedience  to  the  supreme 
mutiiorjty  in  human  society,  without  any  i^egard  to  tne  an* 
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Monftf  of  Qod  9B  the  sovereigii  Lord  and  Judge  of  every 
maa  He  perceived  that  the  Christians  were  ^ilty  of  oc 
crime  which  even  the  laws  of  the  empire  had  defined,  and 
denounced  as  deservinff  of  punishment ;  for  the  law  prohib- 
iting the  introduction  of  a  new  god  or  a  new  religion  differ- 
ent from  that  recognised  b^  the  Romans,  had  been  by  custom 
a  dead  letter  in  all  ages :  it  had  rarely  been  enforced.  "  The 
various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
world,  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as  equally  true; 
by  the  philosopher  as  equally  £ilse ;  and  by  the  magistrate 
as  equally  useful  And  thus  toleration  produced  not  only 
mutual  indulgence,  but  even  religious  concord."  Pliny,  re- 
gardless alike  of  the  homage  due  to  Grod  and  to  the  law 
of  the  empire,  expelled  from  his  heart  all  feelings  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  by  the  imagination  or  persuasion  that 
resolute  refusal  to  worship  idols  at  his  command  as  ihe 
chief  magistrate,  indispensably  demanded  the  infliction  of  the 
most  severe  of  punishments  which  human  policy,  revenge, 
or  malice  had  invented.  Though  conscious  of  his  ignorance 
of  Christianity,  yet  he  deic^ed  not  to  investigate  it,  that  he 
might  judge  with  knowledfi^e  and  impartiality  of  the  accusa* 
tion  of  violating  the  law  by  confessmg  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  welfare  of  the  majority  of  the  people  depended  on 
his  decision.  Truly,  the  pride  of  talent  and  learning  be- 
tra]^  consummate  meanness  of  spirit  and  callousness  of 
heart.  It  absolutely  prevented  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom,  which  the  possessor  conceives  to  be  his  highest 
glory.  He  only  values  the  knowledge  which  leaves  him 
self-sufficient  and  insensible  to  his  obligations  to  worship  and 
aerre  his  Creator.  Whether  the  Christian  serve  God  or  not, 
held  truth  or  was  deluded,  it  was  nothing  to  the  worldly  phi- 
losopher. 

Tmjan,  inferior  as  he  was  in  learning,  and  perhaps  intel- 
lect, to  Pliny,  acted  somewhat  more  honourable ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  would  not  have  persecuted,  had  he  not  determined 
to  mainUiin  the  integrity  and  ancient  glory  and  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire,  civil  as  well  as  political.  His  officer  and 
iriend  had  listened  to  informers ;  the  emperor  enjoins  him  to 
five  no  encouragement  to  such  persons ;  they  were  a  worth- 
less race  whom  his  government  denounced;  and  as  for 
anonymous  libels,  they  were  not  at  all  to  be  regarded^  for 
he  aspired  to  the  fome  of  a  generous  and  just  sovereign* 
Nevertheless,  this  apparentl]^  noble-minded  man  had  ravivad 
the  law  which  rendered  capital  the  wonhip  at  a  god  not  ad* 
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flrittod  into  Um  list  of  the  gods  of  tlie  Romans.  He  ww 
questionaUy  more  nmbitious  of  supporting  the  glory  than  the 
true  happiness  of  the  Romans.  He  was  as  zealous  to  spread 
the  fame  of  the  ^ods  of  Rome  as  its  political  power.  Accord- 
ingly, ure  find  him,  in  his  progress  through  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces, acting  as  the  supreme  judge  in  religious  as  well  sf 
in  ciWl  afibirs,  belieTing  that  his  personal  celebrity  required  the 

Ero^rity  of  both.  It  is  possible  that  posterity  would  have 
nown  nothing  more  of  Trajan's  personal  implacable  hatred 
of  Christianity,  and  his  persecution  of  its  advocates,  than  of 
many  other  events  deeply  afiecting  them,  had  they,  especially 
their  teachers,  remembered  all  the  instructions  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour,  and  the  example  of  his  most  faithful  ministers. 
They  were,  doubtless,  persecuted  in  all  the  provinces,  in  ooe- 
dience  to  Trajan's  edicts  j  but  neither  he  nor  his  friends 
deemed  Christianity  worthy  of  their  thoughts,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  obtruded  itself  on  their  attention,  and  seemed  to  inter- 
fere with  their  schemes  of  political  ambition.  The  wisdom 
of  this  world,  and  the  renown  of  statesmen  and  successful  war, 
and  the  piaasores  of  this  life,  constituted,  in  their  eyes,  human 
fchcity.  Christianity,  in  its  primitive  simplicity,  had  no 
eharms  kn  them.  They  had  neither  inclination  nor  time  to 
observe  or  record  the  excellence  or  defects,  the  labours  or  suf- 
ferings of  its  followers,  whom  they  looked  on  as  a  race  re- 
markable for  ignorance  or  imbecility  of  mind,  or  contemptible 
fer  poverty  or  fanaticism.  The  Roman  governors  believed 
it  their  duty  to  extirpate  Christianity,  in  obedience  to  their 
emperor ;  it  was  no  part  of  their  labour  or  care  to  report  its 
history. 

Trajan,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  raised  his  tribunal  there, 
as  in  other  places,  and  heard  the  accusations  brought  against 
Christians.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  he  sum- 
moned them  as  a  body  before  him,  nor  even  encouraged  their 
enemies  to  accuse  them.  That  he,  however,  was  their  deter- 
mined enemy,  is  manifest  from  his  treatment  of  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  the  Christian  church  at  Antioch.  This  holy  minister 
had,  we  think,  rashly  made  up  his  mind  to  expose  himself  to 
tomttyidomj  perhaps  in  the  expectation  that  when  the  shepherd 
was  skin,  the  flock  would  be  spared.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  discharge  his  duty  quietly,  or  retiring  from  the  fece  of  the 
yersecnlor,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  and  eon- 
'feisad  his  feith,  partly  in  phraseology  which  no  unbeliever 
«»nU  be  aapposed  to  understand  or  interpret  as  conveying 
wyduAf^.birt  ihe  d^asions  of  an  enthusiast    ^  Ambitk»  aoa 
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iM  of  power)"  the  intelligant  a&d  pious  Milner  remarka, 
^  were  DOt  stronger  features  in  the  character  of  Cosar,  than 
the  deaire  of  martyrdom  was  in  that  of  Ignatius."  He  had 
long  governed  the  chuch  in  Antioch,  and  was  a  very  aged 
Christian,  a.  d.  107,  when  he  held  the  interview  with  'trajaUf 
which  is  thus  detailed.  ^'  What  an  impious  spirit  art  thou," 
said  the  emperor,  "  both  to  transffress  our  commands,  and  to 
inveigle  others  into  the  same  folly  to  their  ruin  1  lgnaivu$» 
Theophorus  ought  not  to  be  called  so,  forasmuch  as  all  wick- 
ed spirits  are  departed  far  from  the  servants  of  CJod.  But  if 
you  call  me  impious  because  I  am  hostile  to  evil  spirits,  I 
own  the  charge  in  that  respect ;  for  I  diasolve  all  their  snares, 
through  the  inward  support  of  Christ,  the  heavenly  King. 
Traj€kn,  Pray,  who  is  Theophorus  ?  Ignatius.  He  who 
has  Christ  in  his  breast  TrajotU,  And  thinkest  thou  not  that 
gods  reside  in  us  also,  who  fight  for  us  against  our  enemies? 
JgiuUius,  You  mistake  in  calling  the  demons  of  the  nation 
by  the  name  of  ffods ;  for  there  is  only  One  God,  who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  in  them ;  and  One 
Jesus  Christ,  his  only-begotten  Son,  whose  kingdom  be  my 
portion  1  Trajan.  His  kingdom  do  you  say,  who  was  cru- 
cified under  Pilate  ?  Ignatius.  His,  who  crucified  my  sin 
with  its  author ;  and  has  put  all  the  fraud  and  malice  of  Sa- 
tan under  the  feet  of  those  who  carry  him  in  their  heart 
Trajan.  Dost  thou  then  carry  him  wno  was  crucified  with- 
in thee  ?  Ignatius.  I  do ;  for  it  is  written, '  I  dwell  in  them, 
and  walk  in  them.'  Then  Trajan  pronounced  this  sentence 
against  him : — '  Since  Ignatius  confesses  that  he  carries  with* 
in  himself  him  that  was  crucified,  we  command  that  he  be 
carried  bound  by  soldiers  to  Great  Rome,  there  to  be  thrown 
to  the  wild  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  people.' "  This 
conversation  and  the  account  of  his  future  sufierings,  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  Christians  who  accompanied  him 
to  Rome.  But  the  original  document,  as  well  as  bis  epistles  to 
several  churches,  have  been,  like  other  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, injured  by  posterity,  and  phrases  or  sentiments  inserted  as- 
cribeid  to  Ignatius  which  he  probably  would  have  disapproved. 
However  valuable  his  epistles,  and  the  writing  of  his  contem- 
poraries or  successors  may  be,  it  would  be  well  to  recollect 
that  they  constitute  no  part  of  the  infallible  rule  of  the  faith 
and  practice  of  Christianity,  of  which  no  just  judgment  can  be 
iormed,  except  from  the  Scriptures. 

Gu^^  were  sent  with  Ignatius  to  Sekucia,  and  thenca 
tbay  sailed  to  Smyrna,  where  he  was  aUpw«i  m  ^yxjf%^ 
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sometime,  the  society  of  his  friend  and  fellow-disciple  of  flit 
apostle  John,  Polycarp,  the  venerable  and  holy  bishop  of  tlie 
CQurch  in  this  city  ;  and  here  also  he  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
tercourse  with  a  number  of  Christians  sent  by  their  respective 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  to  refresh  his  spirits,  and  testify  their 
love  for  him.  From  Smyrna  he  sailed  to  Troas,  accompanied 
by  Polycarp  and  other  Christian  friends.  He  was  conducted 
by  his  guards  from  Troas  to  Nicopolis,  passed  by  Philippi, 
throufirh  Macedonia,  and  part  ofEpirus,  from  one  of  the  ports 
of  which  they  sailed  to  Italy,  and  landed  at  Ostia,  the  seaport 
of  Rome.  The  Christians  here  intimated  their  strong  desire 
to  intercede  for  his  life  ;  but  he  declined  the  favour.  Hav- 
ing reached  Rome,  he  was  delivered  to  the  prefect,  and  or- 
dered to  be  put  to  death.  A  number  of  the  Christians  were 
permitted  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer.  He  particularly  prayed 
for  the  churches,  and  that  the  persecution  might  cease,  as 
it  had  done  to  his  great  joy,  in  Antioch.  He  was  then  led 
into  the  amphitheatre  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts.  They 
devoured  him,  except  a  few  of  his  bones,  which  his  friends 
carefully  collected  and  conveyed  to  Antioch,  where  they  were 
burned. 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  contain  more  instruction  to  the 
churches  than  information  respecting  their  state.  His  allu- 
sions, however,  on  this  subject  teach  us  that  the  Christians  in 
Syria  and  Asia  were  still  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  boldly  contended  for  the  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
seductions  of  false  teachers,  and  the  power  of  unbelieving 
rulers,  philosophers,  and  idolaters.  The  most  satisfactory 
view  of  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  about  the 
end  of  the  first  century,  riven  by  any  uninspired  writer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  epistle  of  Clemens  Komanus  to  the  church 
at  Corinth,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written  about  a.  d. 
95.  This  is  the  only  work  of  the  first  Christians  that  have 
survived  that  breathes  throughout  the  pure  apostolic  spirit 
Though  the  Corinthians  had  relapsed  into  similar  evus  to 
those  which  induced  Paul  to  write  to  them  his  two  epistles, 
yet  the  restoration  effected  by  his  first,  and  attested  to  in  the 
second,  appears  to  have  been  truly  real ;  for  Clemens  thus 
describes  their  prosperous  state  previously  to  the  relapse 
which  he  deplores.  "  What  strangers,"  he  says,  "  that  came 
among  you,  did  not  take  honours^le  notice  formerly  of  the 
firmness  and  fulness  of  your  fiiith?  Who  of  them  did  not 
admire  the  sobriety  and  gentleness  of  your  godly  spirit  in 
Christ  f    Who  didf  not  extol  the  liberal  practice  of  yovr 
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mature  knowledge  of  divine  things  ?  Ye  were  wont  to  do 
all  thinffs  without  respect  to  persons  ;  and  ye  walked  in  the 
wa3r8  of  God  in  due  subjection  to  your  pastors,  and  submit- 
ting yourselves  the  younger  to  the  eider.  Ye  charged  young 
m^n  to  attend  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  becomiofi;  the 
Christian  character ;  young  women  to  discharge  theii  duties 
with  a  blameless,  holy,  and  chaste  conscientiousness  j  to  love 
their  husbands  with  all  suitable  tenderness  and  fidelity  ;  and 
to  guide  the  house  in  all  soberness  and  gravity.  Then  ye  all 
shitwed  a  humble  spirit,  void  of  boasting  and  arrogance,  more 
ready  to  obey  than  to  command,  more  ready  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. Content  with  the  Divine  allotments,  and  attendins* 
diligently  to  his  word,  ye  were  enlarged  in  your  bowels  of 
love ;  and  his  sufferings  on  the  cross  were  before  your  eyes. 
Hence  a  profound  and  happy  peace  was  imparted  to  you  all ; 
an  unwearied  desire  of  domg  good,  and  a  plentiful  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  you.  Full  of  holy  counsel,  in 
all  readiness  of  mind,  with  fi^odly  assurance  of  faith,  ye 
stretched  forth  your  hands  to  the  Lord  Almighty,  intreatinff 
him  to  be  gracious  to  you,  if  in  anything  ye  unwilliudy  of- 
fended, xour  care  was,  day  and  night,  for  all  the  brethren ; 
that  the  number  of  his  elect  might  be  saved  in  mercy  and  a 
good  conscience.  Ye  were  indeed  sincere  and  harmless,  and 
forgiving  one  another.  All  dissension  and  schism  in  the 
Church  was  abominable  to  you :  ye  mourned  over  the  faults 
of  your  neighbours ;  ye  sympathised  with  their  infirmities  as 
jTour  own ;  ye  were  unwearied  in  all  goodness,  and  ready  to 
every  good  work.  Adorned  with  a  venerable  and  upright 
conversation,  ye  performed  all  things  in  his  fear ;  and  the 
law  of  God  was  written  deep  indeed  on  the  tables  of  your 
hearts." 

The  character  which  becomes  Christians,  in  the  judgment 
of  Clemens,  truly  harmonises  with  that  delineated  in  the  Sa- 
cred Writings.  One  specimen  may  suffice  to  show  this: 
^  Christ  is  theirs  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  liil  not  up  them- 
selves above  the  flock ;  but  are  content  to  be  low  in  the 
Church."  ^'  Let  us  obey  our  spiritual  pastors,  and  honour 
our  elders,  and  let  the  younger  be  disciplined  in  the  fear  of 
God.  Let  our  wives  be  directed  to  what  is  good  ;  to  follow 
chastity,  modesty,  meekness,  sincerity.  Let  them  evidence 
their  power  of  self-government  by  their  silence  ;  and  let  them 
•how  love,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  to  all  who 
faar  Qod."    Again,  "  Let  not  the  strong  despise  the  weak: 
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and  let  the  wsak  rafvreDce  the  strong.  Lot  th*  rich 
nicate  to  the  poor ;  and  let  the  poor  be  theokfai  to  God^  lor 
those  through  whom  their  wants  are  supplied.  Let  the  wis# 
exert  his  wisdom,  not  merely  in  words,  but  in  good  worlos. 
Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  not  by  testifjnng  oi  him* 
self  how  humble  he  is ;  but  by  a  conduct,  that  may  occasioD 
others  to  give  testimony  lo  him  ;  Let  not  the  chaste  be  proud 
of  his  chotttty,  knowing  that  from  God  he  has  received  the 
gift  of  continency."  <^  Have  we  not  all  one  God,  one  Chriati 
one  spirit  of  grace  poured  upon  us,aod  ooeoallingin  Christ} 
Why  do  we  separate  and  distract  the  members  of  Christ,  and 
fight  against  our  own  body,  and  arrive  at  such  an  height  of 
madness,  as  to  forget  that  we  are  members  one  of  another. 
Is  any  among  you  strong  in  faith,  mighty  in  knowledge,  gift* 
ed  in  utterance,  judicious  in  doctrines,  and  pure  in  conduct 
The  more  he  appears  exalted  above  others,  the  more  need  has 
he  to  be  poor  in  spirit ;  and  to  take  care,  that  he  look  not  to 
his  own  things,  but  that  he  study  to  promote  the  common  good 
of  the  Church.  Every  one,  whose  heart  has  any  good  de- 
free  of  the  fear  and  love  which  is  the  result  of  our  common 
hope,  would  rather  that  he  himself  be  exposed  to  censure 
than  his  neighbours ;  and  would  rather  condemn  himself 
than  break  that  beautiful  bond  of  brotherly  love  which  is  de- 
livered to  us."  After  pressing  the  beautiful  example  of  ths 
charity  of  Moses  recorded  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  he  says, 
"  who  of  you  has  any  generosity  of  sentiment,  or  boWeb  of 
compassion,  or  fulness  of  love  ?  Let  him  say,  if  the  strile 
and  schism  be  on  my  account ;  I  will  depart,  wherever  yea 
please,  and  perform  whatever  the  church  shall  require.  Only 
let  Christ's  flock  live  in  peace  with  their  settled  pastors." 

We  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  imperial  persecutioa 
of  the  entire  Christian  community,  like  that  of  individual 
ministers  or  private  members,  would  '<  tend  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel"  It  presented  Christianity  in  all  its  glory  be- 
fore  every  class  of  tne  empire.  The  emperor  and  his  great 
officers,  the  philosophers  and  the  priests  of  paganism,  the  sol- 
dier and  the  husbandman,  the  nobles  and  the  peasants,  had 
the  salvation  of  Qod  brought  near  to  them ;  and  had  not  the 
mighty,  and  wise,  and  noble,  in  malice  and  envy,  tried  their 
power  to  crush  the  rising  kingdom  of  God,  most  probahlvy 
not  a  few  who  were  sav^  by  His  sovereign  mercy  and  a* 
vour  would  never  have  deigned  to  visit  the  Christian  asscm* 
blies,  or  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  Christian  on  any  sufayeiA 
which  directed  man  to  regard  Jesus  of  Nanreth,  the  crncifisi 
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«•«!  m  the  oiriT  Sarioiir  and  Lord  of  alL  The  testimony  of 
tbe  eoafeflKn  before  the  polic  tribanal,  and  their  ineonqaer- 
able  fidelity  to  their  Saviour,  awakened  the  attention  of  many 
aa  unbeliever  to  the  importance  of  the  life  and  incomiption 
brought  to  light  by  the  gospel,  and  thoroughly  convinced 
them  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  ^  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
save  sinners." 

The  Lord  Jesus  commanded  his  followers,  when  perse- 
cuted in  one  eity,  to  flee  unto  another ;  and  many  of  them 
obeyed,  and  carried  the  message  of  mercy  much  more  rap- 
idly over  the  world  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  friends  had 
probaUy  ever  calculated.  It  is  most  probable  that  Christian- 
ity would  not  have  spread  beyond  the  Roman  empire,  had 
toe  confession  of  it  not  been  pronounced  a  capital  crime. 
The  empire  was  a  sufficiently  large  field  for  the  missionary 
enterprise ;  and  beyond  it  there  was  little  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  any  Christian  to  renounce  all  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  home,  and  comparatively  civil  society.  Be- 
vond  the  Roman  dominions,  and  those  possessed  by  kings 
vho  would  gladly  purchase  the  emperor's  &vour  by  the  sa* 
crifice  of  any  who  sought  in  their  langdoms  an  asylum  from 
his  power,  all  countries,  not  consisting  of  entire  deserts  or 
waste  solitudes,  were  inhabited  by  hostile  tribes  of  barbarians 
ci  unknown  languages,  and  fierce  manners.  Who  would 
feel  disposed  to  withdraw  into  these  regions,  unless  convinced 
that  they  had,  otherwise,  no  chance  of  life  ?  And  this  was 
no  douM  the  experience  of  many  during  the  great  persecu- 
tions  by  pagan  as  well  as  papal  Rome.  "  The  wilderness," 
or  the  uuids  of  barbarism,  anorded  the  only  refuge  for  the  a^ 
flicted  followers  of  Christ,  who  sought  safety  in  flight  from 
the  iron  teeth  of  the  nameless  beast  of  prey.  ^  Wherever 
you  are,"  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcelius,  '<  remember 
you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the  conqueror."  Chris- 
tians who  were  fortunate  enough  to  evade  the  search,  and 
escape  the  power  of  Rome,  had  no  alternative  but  to  place 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  rudest  and  most  ignorant  of 
the  human  race.  These,  perhaps,  generally  welcomed  them, 
and  received  in  return  the  knowledge  of  ''  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."  '<  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place 
were  made  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  rejoiced  and  bios* 
somed  like  the  rose." 

It  was  most  probably  during  the  persecutions  by  the  Pftgail 
Bonnn  emperors  that  the  gospel  was  spread  beyond  the  etih 
piray  and  that  it  waa  received  ny  those  whose  descendants^  ill 
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future!  agw,  declined  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Pops 
of  Rome  and  his  clergy.  These  certainly  met  with  more  op* 
position  from  Christians  in  remote  regions  of  the  empire,  or 
among  a  people  who  had  never  quietly  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  than  from  any  other  people  in  Europe.  Thus  the 
Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Cuidees  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  the  most  determined  enemies 
of  the  spiritual  despotism  and  tyranny  of  the  Roman  clergy 
in  the  dark  ages.  And  it  is  scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  in 
these  countries,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  Scythia,  and  Persia, 
Christianity  was  known  and  confessed  by  at  least  a  few  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Clemens  Ro- 
manus,  who  was  perhaps  a  contemporary  of  John  the  apostle, 
and  acquainted  with  some  of  Paul  s  disciples  at  Rome,  testi- 
fies that  Paul  preached  the  gospel  to  <'  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  West,*'  a  phrase  denoting  the  utmost  western  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  dissemination  of  the  pure  fos- 
pel  beyond  the  empire  is  still  more  clearly  announced  by  ire- 
nasus.  This  venerable  minister,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of 
the  church  at  Lyons,  a.  d.  169,  had  enjoyed  the  society  of 
Polycarp,  one  of  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  In  his 
book  on  heresy,  written  a.  d.  187,  he  thus  speaks :  "  Though 
in  the  world  there  are  different  languap^es,  yet  the  virtue  of 
instruction  is  one  and  the  same.  And  neither  do  the  churches 
disseminated  through  the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  i^arth,  believe  difierently,  or  teach  difierentiy  from  one 
another.  No  disagreement  in  faith  or  practice  existed  among 
those  founded  in  Germany,  nor  those  which  are  among  the 
Spaniards,  nor  those  which  are  amon^  the  Cehs,  nor  those 
which  are  in  the  East,  nor  those  which  are  in  Egypt,  nor 
those  which  are  in  Lybia,  nor  those  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  world :  but  as  to  the  creatures  of  Grod  in  the  whole 
world  the  sun  is  one  and  the  same,  so  also  is  the  light  of  the 
preaching  the  truth  wherever  it  shines  and  illuminates  all 
men  who  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  It  was, 
however,  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  nominal  Chris- 
tianity became  the  religion  of  the  nations  to  whom  he  refers ; 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  met  that  the  new  religion  which  they 
embraced,  or  rather  which  was  forced  on  them,  contained 
little  of  Christianity  except  the  name.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  short  extract  from  Mosheira's  ac- 
count of  "  the  prosperous  events''  to  the  Christian,  or  rather 
the  Roman  church,  in  the  sixth  century. — '*  In  the  western 
psrtSy  RemigiuS}  or  Remi,  bishop  of  Hheims,  who  is  oeia> 
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monly  called  The  Aposde  of  the  Gauls,  signalized  his  zeal 
in  the  conversloo  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  su- 
perstitions ;  and  his  success  was  considerahle,  particularly 
after  that  auspicious  period  when  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
emhraced  the  gospel.  In  Britain,  several  circumstances  con- 
curred to  favour  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Ethelhert, 
king  of  Kent,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs  among  whom  that  island  was  at  this  time  divided, 
married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Cherebert,  kmg  of  Paris,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  this  century.  This  princess,  partly  by  her 
own  influence,  and  partly  by  the  pious  efibrts  of  the  clergy 
who  followed  her  into  Britam,  gradually  formed  in  the  mind 
of  Ethelhert,  a  certain  inclination  to  tie  Christian  religion. 
While  the  king  was  in  this  favourable  disposition,  Gregory 
the  Great  sent  into  Britain,  a.  d.  596,  forty  Benedictine 
monks,  with  Augustin  at  their  head,  in  order,  to  bring  to 
perfection  what  the  pious  queen  had  so  happily  begun.  This 
monk,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  assistance  of  Bertha,  con- 
verted the  king,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent,  and  laid  anew  the  foundation  of  the  British  church. 
The  labours  of  Columba,  an  Irish  monk,  were  attended  with 
success  among  the  Picts  and  Scots,  many  of  whom  embraced 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  Germany  the  Bohemians,  Thurin- 
gians,  and  Boii,  are  said  to  have  abandoned,  in  this  century, 
their  ancient  superstitions,  and  to  have  received  the  light  of 
Divine  truth  ;  though  this  fact  appears  extremely  doubtful  to 
many.  All  these  conversions  and  sacred  exploits  will  lose 
much  of  their  importance  in  the  esteem  of  such  as  examine 
with  attention  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  them 
by  the  writers  of  this  and  the  succeeding  ages.  For  by  these 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  converted  nations  now  mentioned 
retained  a  great  part  of  their  former  impiety,  superstition,  and 
licentiousness ;  and  that,  attached  to  Christ  by  a  mere  outward 
and  nominal  profession,  they,  in  effect,  renounced  the  purity 
of  his  doctrine,  and  the  authority  of  his  gospel,  by  their  fla- 
gitious lives,  and  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  rites  and  in- 
stitutions which  they  continued  to  observe." 

According  to  the  same  learned  historian,  the  Christianity 
.propagated  in  Europe  in  the  seventh  century  could  produce 
little  real  happiness  to  those  who  received  it.  ^^  Augustin 
laboured  to  e.\tend  the  limits  of  the  church,  and  to  spread 
the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  and,  after 
his  death,  other  monks  were  sent  from  Rome,  to  exert  them- 
selves  ia  tb«  same  glorious  cause.    Their  efforts  were  attended 


with  the  desired  soeceee,  and  the  effieaey  of  tbdr  kbovrf 
was  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  the  six  Anglo-Saxoa 
kin^,  who  had  hitherto  remained  under  the  darkness  of  the 
ftDcient  saperstitioQS,  to  the  Christian  faith  which  gained 
ground  by  degrees,  and  was,  at  length  embraced  universally 
throughout  afl  Britain.  We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine, 
that  this  universal  change  in  favor  of  Christianity  was  wholly 
due  to  the  discourses  of  the  Roman  monks  and  doctors ;  for 
other  causes  were  certainly  instrumental  in  accomplishing  this 
great  event  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  influence 
which  some  Christian  queens  and  ladiesof  high  distinction  had 
over  their  husbands,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity,  as  also  the  severe  and  rigorous  laws  that  were 
afterwards  enacted  against  idolaters,  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel.  Many  of  the  British,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  ecclesiastics  travelled  among  the  Batavian,  Belgic,  and 
German  nations,  with  the  pious  intention  of  propagating  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  erecting  churches  and  forming 
religious  establishments  everywhere.  This  was  the  true  rea- 
son which  induced  the  Gemans  in  after-times,  to  found  so 
many  convents  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish,  of  which  some  are 
yet  m  being.  Columba,  the  Irish  monk,  seconded  by  the 
labours  of  a  few  corppanions,  had  happily  extirpated,  in  the 
preceding  century,  the  ancient  superstitions  in  Graul,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  where  idolatry  had  taken  the  deepest  root ;  he 
also  carried  the  lamp  of  celestial  truth  among  the  Suevi,  the 
Boii,  the  Franks,  and  other  German  nations,  and  persevered 
in  these  pious  and  useful  labours  until  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  a.  d.  615.  St  Gal,  who  was  one  of  his  companions, 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  Helvetii  and  the  Suevi.  St  Kilian 
set  out  from  &;otland,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  exercised 
the  ministerial  function  with  such  success  among  the  Eastern 
Franks,  that  vast  numbers  of  them  embraced  Christianity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  the  famous  Wille- 
brord,  by  birth  an  Anglo-Saxon,  accompanied  with  eleven  of 
his  countrymen,  viz.  Suidbert,  Wigbert,  Acca,  Wilibald, 
Unibald,  Lybwin,  the  two  Ewalds,  Werenfrid,  Marcelin,and 
Adalbert,  crossed  over  into  Batavia,  which  lay  opposite  to 
Britain,  in  order  to  convert  the  Frieslanders  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus.  From  thence,  in  the  year  692,  they  went  into  Foste- 
land,  which  most  writers  look  upon  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  isle  of  Heligoland,  or  Heiligland  ;^  but  being  cruelly 
treated  there  by  Radbod,  king  of  the  Frieslanders,  who  put 
Wigbert,  one  of  the  company,  to  death,  they  departed  tbenea 


Ibr  CMtnbria,  and  the  adjacent  parte  of  Denmark.  Thejr, 
liowever,  returned  to.  Frieeland,  a.  d.  693,  and  w^re  much 
more  successful  than  they  had  formerly  been  in  opposing  the 
ancient  superstitions,  and  propagating  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  Willebrord  \ms  ordained,  by  the  Roman  pontii! 
archbishop  of  Wikeburg,  now  Utrecht,  and  died  among  tbs 
Batavians  in  a  good  old  age ;  while  his  associates  continued 
to  spread  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  the  Westphalians, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  These  voyages,  and  many 
others,  undertaken  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  carry,  no  doubt,  a 
specious  appearance  of  piety  and  zeal ;  but  the  impartial  and 
attentive  inquirer  ailer  truth  will  find  it  impossible  to  form 
the  same  favourable  judgment  of  them  all,  or  to  applaud, 
without  distinction,  the  motives  that  animated  those  laoorioufl 
missionaries.  That  the  designs  of  some  of  them  were  truly 
pious,  and  their  character  without  reproach,  is  unquestionably 
certain.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  was  neither  ittd 
case  of  them  all,  nor  even  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Many 
of  them  discovered,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry,  the  most 
tarbulent  passions,  and  dishonoured  the  glorious  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  by  their  arrogance  and  ambition, 
tfaer  avarice  and  cruelty.  They  abused  the  power  whkh 
they  had  received  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  forming  reli- 
gious establishments  among  the  superstitious  nations ;  and, 
instead  of  gaining  souls  to  Christ,  they  usurped  a  despotic 
dominion  over  their  obsequious  proselytes,  and  exercised  a 
princely  authority  over  the  countries  where  their  ministry  had 
oeen  successful.  Nor  are  we  to  consider  as  entirely  ground- 
less, the  suspicions  of  those  who  allege  that  many  of  the 
monks  desirous  of  rule  and  authority,  concealed  their  vices 
under  the  mask  of  religion,  and  endured,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  austerities  of  a  rigid  mortification  and  abstinence, 
merely  with  a  view  to  rise  in  the  church  to  the  episcopal 
dignity." 

While  the  Fourth  Empire  attained  its  highest  glory 
before  the  death  of  Trajan,  about  this  period  may  also  bie. 
dated  the  most  triumphant  state  of  the  Fifth  Empire  during 
the  entire  period  of  its  past  history.  The  Divine  power  of 
the  gospel  preached  by  the  apostles  and  their  associates  was 
fuUj  manifested  to  all  men.  Transcendently  glorious  were 
tfaeir  battles,  victories,  and  conquests,  the  results  of  which 
were  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  hope,  and  the  practice  of 
hmevolence,  justice,  and  mercy,  by  an  innximerable  multitude 
of  the  hvmaa  race,  sep()rated  to  wqfihi^  |be  h^ri,  o«t  of  all 


nations,  peoples,  and  tribes :  a  sight  not  more  new  Amn 
derful  in  the  earth.  The  societies  gathered  by  the  first  minis- 
ters of  Christ  were  confessedly  not  wholly  faultless.  They 
all  professed  to  be  morally  renovated  by  the  belief  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  assembled  continually  to  observe  the  institutions  of 
their  Liord,  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  disciplined  for 
his  service,  so  as  to  be  completely  conformed  to  his  mind* 
Compare  their  general  character,  laws,  parsoits,  and  hopes, 
with  those  of  all  other  classes  of  society,  in  their  age,  or  indeed 
in  any  future,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  assuredly  every 
one  capable  of  judging  of  moral  excellence,  and  candid 
enough  to  declare  their  impartial  judgment,  will  acknowledge 
that  the  former  inexpressibly  surparaed  the  latter  in  all  that 
constitutes  moral  excellence,  principles,  and  conduct  worthy 
of  praise,  and  happiness  worth  enjoying.  Christians  evidently 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  paradise,  and  were  sustained  by 
its  salutary  productions,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  were  de- 
graded by  the  basest  passions,  and  polluted  by  the  impttrest 
manners ;  the  wise  and  unwise  had  cast  off  the  fear  of  God, 
and  the  malignant  passions,  or  the  grossest  superstition  left  no 
place  in  the  human  heart  for  the  operation  of  unfeigned  be- 
nevolence, humanity,  disinterested  kindness,  compassion  for 
enemies,  and  sympathy  for  the  miserable. 

The  gospel  never  ceased  to  demonstrate  itself  to  be  the 
power  of  God  to  every  one  who  believed ;  nor  were  the 
number  of  such  in  the  successive  ages  few.  But  in  propor- 
tion as  those  who  confessed  it  increased  in  number  and 
worldly  influence,  many  of  them  were  distinguished  from 
others  more  by  some  peculiarity  in  religious  opinions  than  by 
practice.  Christians  were  alternately  persecuted,  protected, 
endured,  or  neglected  by  the  successors  of  Trajan.  Never- 
theless they  continued  to  multiply  and  gradually  acquire  in- 
fluence in  civil  society.  They  were  strengthened  by  union, 
which  was  produced  and  confirmed  by  love  to  one  another 
as  brethren,  who  participated  in  the  same  spiritual  and  heav- 
enly blessings,  ei^ged  in  the  advancement  of  the  same  righ- 
teous cause,  and  exulted  in  the  confident  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection and  eternal  life.  "  Every  Christian  society,"  Wad- 
dington  justly  observes,  ''provided  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
poorer  memliers ;  and  when  the  funds  were  not  sufficient  for 
this  purpose,  they  were  aided  by  the  superfluities  of  more 
wealthy  brethren.  The  same  spirit  which  'preached  tfao 
gospel  to  the  poor/  extended  its  provimons  to  their  temporal 
neossiitiss ;  and  so&r  from  thinxing  it  any  Tspcossh  t^  «nr 
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iolh  dMl  k  first  addreased  ilMlf,  by  its  pecQUaT  ▼]  taes  as  well  as 
piiecepCs,  to  the  lower  orders  of  mankind^  we  derive  from  this 
very  foct  our  strongest  argument  against  those  who  would 
persuade  us  that  the  patronage  of  kings  was  necessary  for  its 
establishment :  it  rather  becomes  to  us  matter  of  pious  exul- 
tation that  its  progress  was  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction. 
By  far  the  majority  of  the  early  converts  were  men  of  low 
rank ;  and  their  numbers  were  concealed  by  their  obscurity, 
until  they  became  too  powerful  to  dread  persecution.  Every 
slap  which  they  took  was  upwards.  Until  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  they  could  scarcely  discover  among 'their  thou- 
aands  one  learned  man.  -  From  the  schools  they  advanced  into 
the  senate,  and  from  the  senate  to  the  throne ;  and  thev  had 
possessed  themselves  of  every  other  office  in  society,  before 
they  attained  the  highest  It  is  important  to  attend  to  this 
iact,  that  we  may  not  be  misled ;  it  is  important  to  observe, 
that  the  absis  from  which  the  pyramid  started  up  was  the 
fidtfa  and  constancy  of  the  common  people — the  spirit  of  the 
religioh,  and  the  earliest  government  of  the  Church,  was 
popular;  and  it  is  in  its  earliest  history  that  we  find  those 
proofii  of  general  moral  purity  on  which  we  now  dwell  with 
the  more  pleasure,  because,  in  succeeding  hbtory,  the  picture 
•will  never  again  be  presented  to  us." 

Our  work  properly  embraces  not  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  beyond  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  their  con- 
temporaries. After  their  time,  if  we  desire  to  ascertain  what 
constitutes  pure  Christianity,  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  the 
great  body  of  its  nominal  professors.  It,  however,  had  al- 
ready laid  the  mine  by  which  they  were  able,  in  the  fourth 
eentury  to  overthrow  the  entire  fabric  of  idolatry,  and  give 
law  to  the  Roman  empire.  Constantine,  a.  d.  313,  clearly 
discovered  that  his  chief  hope  of  obtaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  world  depended  on  his  being  able  to  procure  their 
friendship  and  support  By  consummate  policy,  he  persuaded 
them  that  he  had  been  miraculously  converted  to  Christ,  and 
assuming  the  cross  for  his  standard,  he  rallied  around  him  itt 
numerous  and  powerful  followers.  He  honoured  and  en- 
riched them,  and  they  elevated  him  to  the  throne,  and  re- 
ceived him  as  their  sovereign,  and  ruler,  and  judge,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal.  It  is  manifest  that 
though  many  real  Christians  probably  joyfully  received  his 
procbmation  that  Christianity  alone  was  henceforth  excin- 
•hrely  the  religion  of  the  empire,  yet  if  any  society  now  ex- 
istnd  AntinitBtid the  Chorehet  whicb»  in  Judea,  were  in 
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OkrisC,  it  muM  have  been  deemed  alnunt  unirertallr  heratf 
cal,  and  hourly  in  danger  of  being  dispersed  by  the  roar* 
ing  of  the  Roman  beast  of  prey,  if  not  consumed  by  his  iron 
teeth. 

Divisions  arose  among  Christians  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  they  had  been  scarcely  removed  from  the  earth  be- 
fore the  Churches  planted  by  them  departed  from  the  sim- 
plioity  of  Christianity,  as  delineated  by  the  inspired  writers. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  made 
shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  the  great  peculiari- 
ties of  the'  gospel,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  appear  to  have 
characterised  all  the  societies  that  confessed  Christ,  and  suf- 
fered for  his  name's  sake,  to  the  end  of  the  second  century. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  Irenttus  in  his  work 
on  heresy.     He  includes,  under  the  name  Church,  all  the 
Christian  societies  scattered  among  the  nations ;  and  thus  de- 
seribes  its  sentiments:  <'The  Church,  spread  throughout  the 
whole  world  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received,  bolli 
from  the  apostles  and  from  their  disciples,  that  &ith  which  is  in 
One  Gh>d,  the  Father  Almighty,  who  made  the  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  the  things  which  are  in  them ;  and  in 
one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate  for  our  aalvation ; 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  who,  by  the  prophets,  foretold  the  ar- 
rangements and  the  advent  of  Christ,  and  that  generation 
which  was  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  sufieiring  and  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into  heaven,  in  the 
flesh  of  our  beloved  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  his  coming 
from  heaven  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  '  to  gather  together 
all  ihings,'  and  to  raise  at  last  all  Oesh  of  the  human  race. 
That  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  God,  Saviour  and  King,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  invisible  Father,  every  knee 
may  1k>w,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earm,  and 
.under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  may  confess  to  him, 
and  that  he  may  perform  just  judgment  on  all     And  he  is 
exalted,  that  he  may  send  to  eternal  fire  spiritual  wickedness, 
the  transgressing  and  apostate  angels,  and  impious,  unjust, 
iniquitous,  and  blasphemous  men :    That  he  may  confer  life 
on  those  who  keep  his  commandments,  and  persevere  in  his 
love,  as  indeed  some  have  done  from  the  beginning,  and  as 
others  have  done  from  repentance ;  and  that  he  may  bestow 
on  them  incorruption,  and  may  surround  them  with  eternal 
glory  in  the  place  of  reward." 

The  first  large  community  of  Christians,  worthy  of  the 
oaaa,  who  separated  from  the  uaiversai  Chursk,  or  sociaisi 
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tkit  retained  ^<the  form  of  sound  words,''  taught  by  tfaa 
apostles,  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  centuiy. 
Their  first  leader,  who  may  be  denominated  the  first  Chris- 
tian Reformer,  was  Novatian,  a  proselyte  of  the  Church  in 
Home.  <^He  was,"  Waddington  remarks,  <<a  man  of  great 
talents  and  learning,  and  of  character  so  austere,  that  he  was 
unwilling,  under  any  circumstances  of  contrition,  to  readmit 
tboae  who  had  been  once  separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  And  this  severity  he  would  have  extended  not 
only  to  those  who  had  fallen  by  deliberate  transgression,  but 
eren  to  such  as  had  made  a  forced  compromise  of  their  fiiith 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  He  considered  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  society,  where  virtue  and  innocence  reigned 
universally,  and  refused  any  longer  to  acknowledge,  as  mem- 
bers of  it,  those  who  had  once  degenerated  into  unrighteous- 
ness. This  endeavour  to  revive  the  spotless  moral  purity  of 
the  primitive  faith  was  found  inconsistent  with  the  corruptions 
even  of  that  early  age :  it  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  leadinfir  prelates,  as  a  vain  and  visionary  scheme  ,*  and 
those  rigid  principles  which  had  characterised  and-  sanctified 
the  Church  in  the  first  century,  were  abandoned  to  the  pro- 
fession of  schismatic  sectaries  in  the  thjrd." 

The  Novatians  exceedingly  multiplied  in  all  the  countries 
Tvhere  the  sfospel  was  received,  and  flourished  until  the  fifth 
century,  when  the  clergy  of  the  imperial  Church  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  power  of  dissent,  and  compelled  the  faitl^l 
to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice. 

The  sacred  scriptures,  however,  remained,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  reverenced  by  multitudes.  Those 
most  desirous  and  resolved  to  honour  their  Saviour  and  heav- 
enly king  found  small  ftivour  with  the  majority  of  the  Chris- 
tian  teachers  or  people.  An  Arian  or  Trinitarian  Christian- 
Ky  sustained,  at  the  pleasure  or  humour  of  Constantino's  sue* 
cessors,  the  vast  and  gorgeous  fabric  of  the  imperial  church, 
till  Theodosius  the  Great,  a.d.  380,  established  the  latter, 
named  the  orthodox  creed,  and  published  the  famous  law, 
'*  that  no  one,  of  whatever  rank,  should  slay  a  victim  or  present 
an  offering,  in  public  or  private,  to  any  senseless  image  or 
imaginary  god.  To  martyrs,  eminent  departed  saints,  and 
especially  to  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  to  angels,  were 
transferred  the  veneration  and  homage  forinerly  cherished  for 
idols;  and  all  who  refused  to  honour  them  as  intercessors 
with  Qod,  or  who  maintained  that  to  thmn  there  was  but 
^  one  Qod.  and  Father  of  aU,  and  one  Mediator  between  Ood  . 
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and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jeans/'  were  more  dreaded,  de 
spised,  or  abhorred,  by  the  great  teachers  of  the  imperial 
ehurcb,  than  were  idolaters,  infidels,  or  profligatea  Assem- 
blies of  bishops  speedily  assumed  the  aathority  and  power  of 
infallible  guides,  whose  wisdom  was  not  to  be  questioned,  nor 
their  influence  with  Heaven  to  bring  down  blessings  or  curses 
upon  mankind,  to  be  doubted.  They  gradually,  having  for 
their  chief  the  bishop  of  Rome,  acquired  the  supreme  domin- 
ion in  thinffs  spiritual,  and  at  length  sat  on  the  throne  of  the 
church,  and  directed  the  civil  government  of  the  empire.    £m- 

gerors,  kings,  princes,  and  magistrates,  were  their  servantsUo 
onour  or  protect  those  whom  they  pronounced  blessed,  and 
degrade  or  kill  all  whom  they  declared  accursed.  Thus  the 
nominal  ministers  of  Christians,  united  as  one  man,  truly  ap- 
peared ^*  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God ;  so  that  he, 
as  Gk>d,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God."  2  Thess.  ii.  4.  Everywhere  was  heard  the  terrific 
Toice  of  this  demon-god.  The  worshippers  of  the  Most  High 
trembled,  and  retired  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men ;  the  meek 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  fled  to  the  wilderness,  and  thero 
sojourned  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Fearful  were  the  judgments  which  fell  on  the  apostate  race, 
who  had  prostrated  their  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  self- 
made  demon-god.  The  inroads  of  barbarians  spread  universal 
desolation,  famine,  pestilence,  and  death  ;  the  mighty  empire 
was  broken  up,  ana  divided  into  many  kins^doms,  and  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  every  species  of  wickedness  estabmh- 
ed  anew  their  throne  in  the  world.  But  this  dreadful  ter- 
mination of  the  eruptions  of  pagan  nations  only  rivetted  the 
chains  by  which  *'  the  man  of  sin,"  that  wicked  one,  subjected 
to  slavery  the  Roman  empire.  The  savage  conquerors  trans- 
ferred their  reverence  for  the  priests  and  rites  of  their  bloody 
gods  to  the  priests  and  rites  of  nominal  Christianity,  and  con- 
solidated the  ecclesiastical  despotism  and  tyranny,  of  whose 
natural  and  terrible  power  they  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate.  The  voice  of  the  holy  oracles  was  silenced, 
or  only  heard  in  solitary  and  impenetrabie  recesses.  ''  Dark- 
ness covered  the  eartli,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 
Charlemagne,  the  celebrated  emperor  of  the  West,  in  the 
eighth  century,  votary  as  he  was  of  vice  and  superstition,  at- 
tempted to  adorn  his  reign  by  literature,  and  the  Church  by 
the  study  of  the  scriptures.  This  noblest  of  his  enterprises 
failed.     The  chief  rulers  of  the  multitude  hated  knowi^ge. 
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and  they  succeeded  in  the  establishment  of  their  dominion  by 
extinguishing  moral  light  Many  teachers  of  the  people  were 
more  familiar  with  every  art  of  deception  than  with  the  art 
of  simply  reading  the  few  books  which  were  not  yet  secreted 
from  mankind. 

Divine  long-suffering,  however,  came  to  an  end ;  the  time 
of  just  retribution  arrived,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
once  more  arose  on  the  benighted  nations.  The  throne  of 
ecclesiastical  power  was  cast  down,  its  ministers  were  con- 
founded, and  its  slaves  exulted  in  the  emancipation  proclaimed 
by  the  noble  heroes  of  ''  The  Reformation."  The  principal 
nations  were  deluged  with  blood,  shed  in  the  tremendous  con- 
test between  liberty  and  despotism,  priestly  domination  and 
freedom  of  thought  The  sacred  scriptures  were  enthroned 
in  the  hearts  of  multitudes ;  Satan  was  oound,  and  the  nations 
set  free.  The  Christian  captives  were  recalled ;  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  angel  in  the  midst  of  heaven  proclaiming  the 
fall  of  their  chief  enemy,  and  heaven  and  earth  rejoiced. 
Many  struggles  they  have  had,  and  many  perhaps  they  may 
yet  nave;  but  He  who  hath  delivered  them  will  complete 
their  deliverance.  They  have  laboured,  and  a  ffoodly  number 
of  them  have  not  fainted  in  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith. 
By  them  Divine  truth  hath  illuminated  many  nations ;  in  the 
remotest  regions,  where  the  Roman  eagle  was  never  seen  or 
known,  thousands  sing  ^'  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests:  unto  him  be  glory  and  dominion,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Amen."  The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  pro- 
gressively fills  the  earth.  Prayer  is  made  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
continually,  in  the  farthest  west,  north,  south,  and  east,  and 
daily  is  he  praised.  All  who  love  Him  confidently  and  in- 
tensely long  to  hear  the  great  voices  in  heaven  reechoed  over 
all  the  earth :  ^  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  hi.  Christ ;  and  he  .haU  reign 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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Abdolcmynnis,  king^  of  Sard^  YoL  L  pace  149. 

AUjah,  bug  6f  Jndah,  L  96. 

Abomination  of  desolation  Bet  up  on  the  aKar  at  Jeranlem,  L  348. 

Abraham  and  hb  seed  chosen  by  Grod  to  maintain  the  true  religion 
i  13 ;  trials  of,  I  21 ;  descendants  df^Bmall  inctease  dorinf  the  fbit 
900   yean,  and  wo&derfttl  increase  during  succeeding  ^M)  yean, 
L  99t 

Acbean  republic.  L  204. 

Africa,  Northern,  eyents  in,  preparatory  fbr  receiving  Christianity,  iL  195. 

Agrarian  or  licinian  laws,  ii.  84. 

Agricola,  subdues  the  Britons,  iiL  210. 

Agrippa,  Mansus  Tipsanius,  iL  155 ;  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  197. 

Agrippa,  sen  of  Aristobulus,  receives  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee,  it  228 ; 
eariy  history  of,  iii.  83  ;  intercedes  in  favor  of  the  Jews  with  Cali- 
gula, 87 ;  re<$eives  Judea  and  Samaria  from  Claudius,  103 ;  mira- 
eolous  death,  107 ;  family  of,  ib. 

Agrippa,  his  son,  succeeds  his  uncle,  king  of  Chalcis,  ilL  3 :  appointed 

«  superintendent  of  the  temple,  ib ;  deposes  and  appoints  the  high- 
priests,  171. 

Agrippina,  wife  of  Oermanicus,  and  mother  of  Nero,  banidied  with  her 
sons  from  Rome,  iii.  73 ;  atroctti^  of,  120 ;  poisons  her  husband 
Cianditti,  126 ;  violent  temper  of,  128 ;  attempt  to  murder,  140  $ 
death  of,  143. 
Ahab,  wickedness  of,  i.  37 
Ahaz,  wicked  reign  of,  i.  36. 
Albinus,  govetnor  of  Judea,  iii,  135, 172. 
AIcimUB,  chief  captain,  and  afterwards  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  L  2689 

277,  278 ;  death  of,  281. 
Aleaaacler  the  Oreat,  character  of,  i.  130, 134 ;  conquests  of,  135 ;  de- 
fttiM  the  Penians  at  the  river  Oranicus,  139 ;  seized  with  a  fever  at 
Tarsus,  and  his  confidence  in  his  phyrician,  141 ;  defeats  Darius  at 
IsBus ;  courtesy  to  the  royal  captives,  142,  153 ;  beseiges  Tyre, 
143 ;  proceeds  to  Jerusalem,  worehips  the  high-priest,  and  grants 
the  Jews  privileges,  145;  cruelty  to  the  governor  of  Gaza,  148; 
vUts  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  149 ;  oefeats  Darius  at  Arbela, 
152 ;  proceeds  to  Babylon,  ib. ;  conquen  Parthia,  154 ;  proceeds  to 
India,  155 ;  marries  the  daughter  of  Darius,  157 ;  attempts  to  re- 
store the  Temple  of  Belus,  158  ;  death  of,  ib. ;  character  of,  ih ; 
burial,  164. 
Alexander's  Generals  appointed  govemon  over  the  provinces,  i«  16L 
Alexander's  family  extirpated,  L  171. 
Alexander's  four  sncceswn,  L  172. 
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Aknndor  Bala  MModfthe  tlinniA  of  Syria,  L  989;  deafh  af, 98C 

Alexander  Zebina,  hia  eon,  daima  the  throne  of  Syria,  ii.  16. 

Alexander  and  Ariatoboloi,  eons  of  Herod,  aent  to  Rome,  it  197  ; 
torn  of,  199 ;  death  of,  206. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Jannsna,  reigna  orer  Jndea  noie  yean,  iL  St3. 

Alexandra,  wife  of  Alexander,  oppoaea  Herod,  il  189 ;  death  of,  193. 

AUiancea,  political  or  conjugal,  not  allowed  with  idolateia,  hot  pemiitad 
with  pnwelytea,  i.  54. 

Altar  purified  at  the  end  of  thne  yean  and  a  half,  by  Jndaa,  L  961. 

Amalekitea,  aeooimt  of,  L  95.    " 

Ananiaa,  the  high-prieat,  depoaed,  iii.  136. 

Ananiaa  appi^ted  goremor  of  Jemaalem,  iiL  18& 

Ananeliua  an  obaeura  prieat,  made  high-prieat  by  Herod,  U.  189. 

Anaxagoraa,  philoaophy  of,  1 86. 

Antediloriana,  race  of,  i.  10. 

Antigonua  Socheua,  firrt  preaident  of  the  Sanhedrim,  1 196. 

AntigoBoa,  eon  of  Hyreanna  I.  muider  of,  iL  91. 

Antigonna,  aon  of  .A^iatobulua,  leada  an  aimy  Into  Jndaa,  aaialad  fay 
the  Parthiana,  iL  33. 

Antiochaa,  goremor  of  Aaia  Minor,  aanimea  aovereignty,  L  171. 

AntiochuB  Soter  oyeroomea  the  Gaula,  L  189. 

AntiochoB  Theoa  wan  againat  Emit,  L  191. 

AntiochuB  the  Great,  L  211 ;  prohimtB  atrangen  from  enteting  the  tem- 
ple, 219 ;  defeated  by  the  Romana,  223 ;  roba  the  tempto  of  Jupi- 
ter Belaa,  226 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Antiochoa  Epihanea,  an  hoataee  of  Rome,  obtaina  the  erown  of  Sjrria, 
L  231 ;  hia  vile  character,  232  ;  route  the  Egyptiana,  233 ;  pluiden 
the  ooontiT,  234 ;  hia  victoriea  in  Egypt  rtopt  by  the  Romaa  am- 
baaadoTi,  235 ;  puta  the  ambaamdon  of  the  Jewa  to  death,  242  ; 
hia  cruelty  and  profaneneas  at  Jeruaalem,  245 ;  hia  peraecution  of 
the  Jews,  245,  249,  250,  251 ;  endeatonn  to  extirpate  the  wotahip 
of  the  True  God,  246;  preparea  to  celebrate  the  Graeian  jnunea, 
257  ;  roba  the  temple  of  Elymaia,  258 ;  miaenble  death  of,  2iB2. 

AntiochuB  Eupator,  his  aon,  aucceeds,  L  269 ;  Philip,  ajyomted  ha  gor- 
emor,  aaixea  the  throne,  269,  278. 

Astioehna  Sidetna,  brother  of  Demetriua,  becomea  king  of  Syria,  iL  8 ; 
fint  aeeka  the  awBiBtance  of  Simon,  and  then  rof oaea  hia  aid,  and 
aenda  Celldebeoa  to  rob  Jeruaalem,  10,  11 ;  granta  peace  to  John 
Hyrcanua,  14 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Antipaa  or  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  iL  26 ;  appointed  proemator  of 
Judea,  31 ;  appointa  hia  aon  Phaaael,  goTemor  of  Jemaalem,  and 
Herod  governor  of  Galilee,  ib. ;  death  of,  33. 

Antipaa,  son  of  Herod,  declared  hia  auocearor,  iL  208. 

Antipater,  aon  of  Herod,  iL  204    207. 

Antonia,  fortreBa  of,  pontificial  droaoea  kept  in,  iii,  79.  112. 

Antony,  Marc,  deapotic  rule  at  Rome,  ii,  132 ;  account  of  145, 148 ; 
the  Second  Triumvirate,  148 — 152  ;  diasipation  and  extravagance 
with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt,  159,  165 ;  marries  Octavia,  160 ;  invadea 
Parthia,  and  aubduea  Armenia,  164 ;  dedarea  war  againat  OotavioB, 
165 ;  Senate  diveata  him  of  hia  office,  166 ;  battle  of  Actium,  168 ; 
death  of,  170. 

Apiciua,  iiL  12. 

governor  of  Syria,  L  958. 


ApogflM ^pMtod by  Clmt  to  rule  his  kingdom,  iL4a 

Appins  CiandiuB  renden  th«  office  of  decemvir  perpetual,  n.  46. 

Arabia  Felix,  uoaDoceaifuUy  invaded  by  GaUua,  iL  179. 

Arabia  Petiea  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  Trajan,  Ui.  2SU, 

Archelana,  Gon  of  |ieiod,  appointed  king  of  Judea,  il  S16 ;  repaira  to 
Rome,  217;  character  of,  ib.;  made  ethnarcb,  2S1;  bankhed  to 
Vienne,  220. 

Ariatobulus,  grandflon  of  Agrippa,  made  king  of  Armenia,  iii.  126. 

Aristotle,  tutor  of  Alexander,  anecdote  of,  i.  133. 

Armenia,  subdued  by  Marc  Antony,  iL  165 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, iiL  132 ;  made  a  Roman  jHovince,  iii.  225. 

Arrinoe,  sister  of  Cleopatra,  iu  130 ;  exhibited  in  Cesar's  triumph  at 
Rome,  137. 

Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  character  of,  i.  52 — ^78. 

Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  reign  of,  L  104 ;  attempt  to  murder,  by  Cyras, 
106  ;  revolt  against,  108 ;  death  of,  119. 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,  reign  of,  i.  121 ;  overcomes  Egjrpt,  125 ;  kHls  their 
God  Apis,  and  carries  their  spoils  to  Babylon,  126 ;  poisoned  by 
Bagoas,  and  his  body  given  to  be  eaten  by  cats,  127. 

Aasideans,  i.  267. 

Assineus  and  Aniieus  governors  of  Babykmia,  iii.  93. 

Asmonean  family,  the  lant  of,  iL  36. 

Assyria  conquered  by  Trajan,  iiL  225. 

Astrologers  and  magicians  banished  out  of  Italy,  iiL  64» 

Athaliah,  wicked  government  of,  i.  41. 

Athrongaa  and  his  brother  take  the  title  of  king  of  Judea,  iL  290. 

Augustus,  children  and  grandchildren  of,  iiL  52,  53  ;  death  of,  54. 

August,  how  so  named,  ii.  182. 

B 

Bacchus  adored  by  the  Romans,  iii.  12. 

Baasha  gains  possession  of  the  throne  of  Israel,  L  36. 

Babylon,  seige  and  capture  of,  L  73  ;  deserted,  187 ;  oonquerod  by  Tra* 

jan,  iiL  225. 
Baby lus  the  Astrologer,  iiL  155. 
Bagoas  or  Bagoses,  the  Perrian  governor,  lays  a  mulct  upon  the  saeri- 

fices  of  the  Jews,  L  105 ;  poisons  Artaxerxes,  and  gives  his  body  to 

be  eaten  by  eats,  127 ;  death  of,  130. 
Bemice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  dismissed  from  Rome,  iiL  212. 
Boadioea,  queen  of  Britain,  iii.  169. 
Boisealus,  noUe  speech  of,  iii.  131. 
Br^min,  anecdote  of,  iL  180. 
Britannieus,  son  of  Claudhv,  cruel  treatment  of,  iiL  120 ;  death  cit 

^29 ;  memory  of,  honored  by  Titus,  211. 
Britons  fight  against  the  Romans,  iiL  118, 168;  subdued  by  Agrioola, 

210  ;  converted  by  Augustin,  iiL  250. 
Brutus  murders  Cesar,  ii.  143  ;  death  of,  155. 
Bant  ofierings,  use  of,  iii.  32 ;  unnecessary  after  Christ,  34 
Bunfaus,  chief  of  the  Roman  army  under  Nero,  iiL  134 ;  death  of,  145 

C 

Caiaphas,  the  high-priest  deposed  by  YitoUhH^  VL  79. 
^tinnt^  character  of,  L  10. 


Cal6«d»,  HoBttMhgwiwtod  ly  JNJwM  C?<itf,  it  140;  illMiimli  by  O^ 

Utmi,  18SI. 
CttliguU,  Caiufl,  oiigin  of  the  name,  Hi.  81 ;  ohanctar  of,  74 ;  reiga  ^ 
faTOunble  to  tlie  gMpel,  80,  89;  madnen  of,  84,  94,  97;  death 
o€,99. 

Caabywa,  cbaiaeter  of,  i.  76 ;  oontompt  of  idola,84. 

Camillufl  diotator,  it  48. 

, Canaan,  land  of,  gi^on  to  Abraham  and  his  aeod  for  a  poawwrfon,  i.  14 ; 
iinapproiNriated  when  fint  token  poaeaian  of  by  Abnham,  14»  9S ; 
oomparatiye  maU  extent  of,  14, 3S. 

Canaan,  leven  nations  of,  expelled  for  their  imqoity,  iiL  31. 

Canaanites,  character  of,  i.  14 ;  position  of,  soited  for  the  paUioity  of 
the  trae  religion,  15. 

Candace,  qoeen  of  Ethiopia,  inyades  Bgypt,  ii.  180. 

Oaptifes  in  Babylon,  stote  of  the,  i.  50 ;  liberated  by  Cyms,  ib. 

Captivity  of  the  Jews,  secret  efteta  of,  on  the  sorronnding  nationsi,  i»  89. 

Caraetoeus  fights  against  the  Romans,  iiL  118. 

Carthage  and  Caitha^inians,  ii.  50 ;  fint  punic  war,  59  ;  soldien  revolt, 
57 ;  second  punic  war,  €0 ;  New  Carthage,  61 — 68 ;  third  panic 
war,  74 ;  Romans  reootved  to  destroy  Carthage,  76 ;  vigoroua  da- 
fonce  of  the  Carthaginians,  78  ;  oTereome  by  Scipio  Paalias,  and 
Carthage  declared  a  Roman  province,  60 ;  Carthage  mhnilt  by 
order  of  Cesar,  136. 

Caanos,  il  153,  154. 

Cassander  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Greece,  and  Macedon,  1. 172. 

Cataline,  conspiracy  of,  iL  110. 

Cato  advises  war  with  Carthage,  iL  76 ;  sayings  of,  112,  114,  116; 
death  of,  135. 

Centuries,  Roman,  ii.  46. 

Cerinthus,  the  false  teacher,  iii.  235. 

Cesar,  Julius,  settles  the  affiurs  of  Judea,  iL  31 ;  character  of,  101 — 106 ; 
^vernor  of  Spain,  111 ;  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Ganl,  112 ; 
jealous  of '^ompey,  115;  engages  in  civil  war,  llR:  robs  the 
f^  treasury,  122;  subdues  Marseilles,  125;  appointed  dictator,  ib.; 
nearly  drowned  in  an  open  boat,  127 ;  battle  of  Phaisalia,  IX ; 
great  nyoicings  at  Rome,  in  honour  of,  136 ;  receives  four  triumphal 
processions,  137 ;  ofiered  the  Crown,  139,  and  refuses  it,  140  ;  re- 
ceives a  fifth  triumph,  141  ;  honours  paid  to  him,  142 ;  death  of, 
143. 

Cesar,  Augustus,  see  Octaviut. 

Cesario,  or  Cesarea,  built  by  Herod,  iL  195,  214 ;  scene  of  blood  fai 
time  of  Felix,  iii,  116  ;  murder  of  the  Jews  at,  174k 

Ceslius,  governor  of  Syria,  invades  Judea,  iiL  181 ;  retircs  aoddenly 
from  Jerusalem,  184. 

Chaiiemagne,  iiL  256. 

Chederlaomer,  first  conqueror  after  Nimrod,  L  23. 

Chief  ruler  in  Israel,  vicegerent  of  God,  L  275. 

Christ,  birth  of,  iL  210,  iiL  13  ;  maketh  hinwelf  known  as  the  Messiah  at 
Navareth,  19  ;  divine  nature  of,  20 ;  legitimate  son  of  David,  21 ; 
the  Son  of  God,  23 ;  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  scheme  of  de* 
oeption,  37 ;  supernatural  education  of,  42 ;  uijastly  condemned 
by  Pilato  44 ;  evi^nse  of  resufteelioBi  iU 
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ox,  by  the  Jewi,  79 ;  flee  from  Jerusalem,  and  spread  the  geepel 
everywhere,  80 ;  eaily  Ctohlimiii  aot  requimd  to  Mibmit  to  ciream- 
oision,  89 ;  viewed  as  a  sect  of  tbe  Jewa,  and  admitted  into  the 
synagogaee,  iiL  104 ;  voluntary  contributions  of  the  first  Christians, 
104;  increase  at  Rome  under  Claudius  and  Nero,  ^4;  free  iiom 
peneontion  until  the  time  of  Nero,  136 ;  blamed  for  setting  fire  to 
Home,  and  persecuted,  149,  150;  flee  from  Jerusalem  £fore  its 
destruction,  185;  apread  of  Christianity  by  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  231 ;  eariy  oormpted  by  false  teaoben,  339 ; 
pemeculion  of,  ib. ;  first  heresy  in  the  Church,  935 ;  converts  nu- 
meious  in  the  fimt  century,  f&7  ;  persecution  at  Antioch,  iii.  949 : 
state  of,  according;  to  Clemens  Romanus,  iii.  944,  951,  964;  how 
spread,  947,  948. 

Christianity  mtroduced  into  Britain,  iii.  950 ;  recommends  itself  in  tiie 
fint  ages  to  the  poor,  to  the  middle  classes,  and  to  nobility  and 
kings,  945 ;  becomes  the  state  religion  under  Constantino,  958. 

Cfauia,  il  94,  95,  96. 

Claudius  Appius,  general,  ii.  94. 

Claudius,  son  of  Germanicus,  marries  a  daughter  of  Sejanus,  iii  68 ; 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiery,  99 ;  charaoter  and  babila  of, 
101, 109 ;  works  of,  118 ;  death  of,  121. 

Clemens,  Romanus,  extract  from  the  writings  of,  iii  945. 

Clemens,  imposture  of,  and  death,  iii.  65. 

Cleopatra,  wile  of  DMnetrius,  puts  her  son  Seleueus  to  death* 
afterwards  slain  by  her  son  Grypus,  ii  16. 

Cleopatra  receives  the  throne  of  Egypt  from  Cesar,  ii.  131 ; 

by  Herod,  190 ;  extravagance  of  with  Antony,  159-—164 ;  death 
of,  170. 

Colnmba,  the  Irish  Monk,  iii  949. 

Comitio,  Roman,  ii  43,  47. 

Constantino  pretends  to  be  a  Christian,  iii  949. 

Consuls,  Roman,  ii  44 

Corinth,  restored  by  order  of  Cesar,  ii  136. 

CFaasns  robs  Jerusalem,  ii  30 ;  wealth  of,  106 ;  made  g<9V«mor  cf  Syrin* 
■    113,  114 ;  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Parthians. 

Coshites  or  Ethiopians  invade  Judah,  i  39. 

Cyienius,  governor  of  Syria,  ii.  990. 

Cyrus  liberates  the  Jews,  i  50 ;  subject  of  prophecy,  71 ;  bis  MBtsmpi 
of  idols,  ib. ;  conquests  of,  79. 

Gyms  IL  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  i  101, 106 ;  death  of,  110. 


Daniel's  vision  of  the  He-Goat,  i  138;  vision  of  the  Fowth  Beast,  181. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  explanation  of  vii  6,  viii  5—8,  90-^99,  i  179, 173 ; 
vii 7,995;  ix. fulfiUed, ui 45 ;  xi.5,6,183;  ver.7— 0,195;  verses 
10—19,  919 ;  ver.  13, 17,  990 ;  ver.  17—19,  990 ;  ver.  90, 91, 997  • 
objections  against  tbe  book,  confuted,  966. 

Danube,  bridge  buUt  across  by  Trajan,  iii  994. 

Darius  Hystupes,  i  7& 

Darius  Nothns,  i  99 ;  unsettled  reign  of,  99 ;  da«th  of,  lOL 

Daxras  Codoouuuii,  character  of,  i  199 ;  proeeedi  wHh  giMl  pomp  to 
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meet  Aleiuidir,  141 ;  dafeaied  at  Immh  in  Cllieia,  149 ; 

Aifaela,  153 ;  ■lain,  154. 
Park  AgM  dimlled  by  the  RefbnnatloB,  uL  S57. 
Decree  of  the  Roman  Senate  against  rhetoiiciana,  L  310 ;  favour  of  the 

Jews,  il  200 ;  iiL  79,  104. 
Deeemvin,  R^man,  iL  45. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Seleuens  PhHopator,  ascends  the  throne  of  Syria, 

L  278 ;  character  of,  ib. ;  Alexander  Bala  set  np  against  him,  282 ; 

death  of,  ib. 
Demetrius,  his  son,  sets  up  to  gahi  the  throne,  L  283 ;  gnnia  privileges 

to  the  Jews,  284 ;  imprisoned  in  Paithia,  iL  8 ;  regains  Ui  throne 

after  the  death  of  Antiochos  Sidetos,  14 ;  ofaaraeter  of,  16  ;  death 

of,  ib. 
Demosthenes,  death  of,  i.  163. 
Dictatois,  iL  44. 
Diirjanction  of  Israel,  under  Jeroboam,  a  sign  of  the  fntore  deeliDe  cf 

the  kingdom,  i.  35. 
Divine  honouxa  paid  to  Aasnstas  and  Tiberius,  iiL  85 ;  to  Agripptt,  106. 
Doceiae,  or  Gnostics,  iiu  235. 
Doctrines  taught  to  the  Jews  by  Christ,  ii.  39. 
Domitian  ele^ed  a  Cesar,  in  absence  of  his  father,  iiL  909-*dl4 ;  sac- 

ceeds  to  the  throne,  214 ;  character  of,  214, 215 ;  vanity  and  extrav- 
agance of,  215 ;  cruelty  of,  216 ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  319, 220 ; 

assassination  of,  221. 
Dmsns,  character  and  history  of,  iiL  52 ;  intrusted  with  the  management 

of  the  capital,  66    death  of,  70. 

E 

Earthquake  at  Rhodes,  L  205 ;  in  Asia,  destroys  twelve  cities,  iii.  €5. 

Ebion,  the  false  teacher,  iiL  S235. 

Edicts  in  fivoor  of  the  Jews,  ii.  200 ;  iii.  79.  104. 

Edomites  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Jndah,  L  40  ;  return  from  the  Bahylanish 
captivity,  95. 

E^cts  of  the  Jews  associating  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Perrian  Wan, 
L  102. 

Egypt  and  Egyptians;  the  fitst  great  civilized  nation,  L  16;  state  of, 
previous  to  the  days  of  Joseph,  23 ;  wonderful  monuments  of,  belong 
to  a  later  afte  than  that  of  Moses,  24 ;  owe  much  of  their  civilita^ 
tion  and  rehgious  rites  to  the  Jews,  ib. ;  customs  of,  forbidden  to  be 
practised  by  the  J^ws,  ib. ;  invade  Judea,  99 ;  ruled  bj  strangers, 
in  ftilfilment  of  prophecy,  126, 148 ;  make  war  against  Julius  Cesar, 
ii.  131 ;  becomes  a  Roman  province,  170. 

Eleazar,  Jewish  chief  of  banditti,  iiL  113. 

Eleazar,  governor  of  the  temple,  iiL  179 ;  appointed  governor  of  Idnmeai 
185. 

Elijah,  the  prophet,  spoken  of  by  Malachi,  iiL  14. 

Epicharis,  a  courtesan,  conspires  against  Nero,  iiL  156. 

Epicureans,  iii.  12. 

Era  of  the  Seleucideo,  L  170 ;  of  Ptolemy,  172. 

EsMnes,  eironeously  supposed  to  be  the  first  Christians,  L  968. 

Esther,  siypoaed  to  be  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  i.  S2, 79 

Esthart  book  of,  when  finished.  L  176i 
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Em,  pots  awftTitnuifs  wiT«  firam  the  Jews,  L  58 ;  toIltIM  ffai  daoiM 
Wiitiiigv,  65. 

F 

FbMow  natim  of  anewiit  profoae  tuitory,  L  M. 

Wmikm,  governor  over  Jndea,  iil  107. 

False  region,  a  eomi|>tioii  of  the  tme  revealed  rel|gUm«  L  if. 

Famine  foretold  by  Acabna,  uL  108, 110. 

Felix,  governor  of  Jn&a,  iil  116, 117, 13S. 

Feetoe,  procmaAor  of  Judea,  iiL  133. 

Fidelity  of  the  Jewish  loldien,  L  93,  ISB. 

Flaoooi  Caine,  iL  86. 

Flacoua  yaleriw,  il  98. 

flonHf  govomor  of  Jndea,  aneky  of,  iiL  I7& 


0«bUai  attadka  Jenualem,  H.  98—30. 

€Mba  doelaied  emperor,  iil  164;  impopiilar  moBMrai  ot  1^7,  196; 
death  of,  201. 

OaiatiaiM,  or^  of,  1 190. 

Oalilee  and  the  G^aliieans,  fitted  for  the  propagation  of  tfai6  Oospol* 
iL  999 ;  attacked  hy  the  Samazitani  in  goinjr  to  Jeraaalei^  ilt  113. 

GanI,  eraption  of,  by  barbarians,  il  90;  by  the  Iiehretiit  119. 

Oaia,  prophecy  reji^irding,  ftilfiUed,  1 147. 

Oedaliah  made  governor  of  Jndah,  I  48  ;  slain  by  Umael,  IK 

Ctemara,  I  70. 

Oeneatogy  of  the  Jews,  only,  can  be  traced  to  Adam,  I  9. 

denealogieal  table  of  the  Jews  carefully  kept,  iil  91 ;  diflhreKKM  of,  by 
Matthew  and  Luke,  acconnted  for,  93.  , 

QwManicne,  magnanimous  conduct  of,  iil  56 ;  death  of,  Sd. 

Germans,  revolt  under  Domitian,  iii.  218. 

Glabrio  fights  with  a  lion  in  the  eircos,  iil  218. 

Gnostics,  or  Docetn,  iil  235. 

Gorgias,  general  of  the  Idnmeans,  I  970. 

Oo^l,  taosht  first  to  the  Jews,  iH  88 ;  alterwardi  to  all  nttdotti,  89. 

Gfi^eee,  phiTooopheri  of,  I  86 ;  state  of,  on  the  aecesMon  of  Al63tand«|^ 
130 ;  language  universally  adopted,  161 ;  states  attan^  to  recover 
their  indepemlenoe  on  t3a»  decease  of  Alexander,  163 ;  declaffd 
fteoy  170 ;  division  of,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  179 ;  state  o£ 
after  the  decease  of  Alexander,  904 ;  the  splendour  of,  renovatll 
under  Aretas,  907 ;  declared  f^  by  the  Romans,  991 ;  liligua|| 
and  literature  enoouraged  by  Augustus,  ii.  178, 18$. 

Grypu^  king  of  Syria,  puts  his  mother  to  death,  il  16. 

H 

ririftawr,  tk4  Oafthigiftian,  fktker  of  Hantdbal,  il  69. 

Ifinnlbal,  character  of,  gl  60 ;  attacks  Spain,  ib. ;  tlM  of 
ibb  \  mroasas  tbo  A^,  61 ;  oncoontexa  and  dtfeita  l«i|46 
69 ;  iNittlet  of  Thraainenai  and  OauM,  64 ;  appital  Sa  f«ia 
asBstsnnn  and  troops  ttom  Carthage,  65 ;  leatei  Italy  to 
iruL  m.  23 
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Carthai^  71 ;  makei  peace  with  Rome,  72 ;  obliged  to  flee  ham 
Canhage,  74. 

Haodrubal,  the  Carthaginian,  ii.  59. 

Haednibal,  brother  of  Hannibal,  ia  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Romans, 
ii  69. 

Bbadmbal,  father  of  Sophoniaba,  overcome  by  the  Romans,  is  oUigod 
to  flee  from  Carthage,  ii.  71 ;  recalled  by  the  Carthaginians,  76 ; 
overcome  by  the  Romans,  80  ;  heroic  character  of  his  wife,  ib. 

Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  invades  Judah,  i.  42. 

Heathen  priests,  piesumption  and  tyranny  of,  i.  81. 

Hebrew  points,  L  66. 

Helena,  queen  of  Adiabena,  a  Jewish  convert,  iii.  110. 

Heliodonis,  treasurer^of  Syria,  punished  for  attempting  to  rob  tho 
temple,  i,  229  ;  usurps  the  throne  of  Syria,  231. 

Helias,  governor  of  Rome  under  Nero,  iiL  162. 

Herculaneum  destroyed  by  Vesuvius,  iii.  21^. 

Herod,  son  of  Antipater,  appointed  governor  of  Galilee,  ii.  31 ;  destroys  the 
numerous  banditti  which  infested  Galilee,  ib. ;  is  summoned  before 
the  Sanhedrim  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  ibb ;  appointed  governor 
of  Celo-Syiia,  32;  gains  the  favour  of  Antony,  and  proclaimed 
\ing  of  Judea,  34 ;  marries  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  of  Hyr- 
canus,  ib. ;  character  and  policy  of,  188 ;  ofiers  aid  to  Antony*  on 
condition  of  putting  Cleopatra  to  death,  191 ;  overcomes  the  king 
of  Arabia,  ib. ;  makes  court  to  Octavius,  192;  domestic  misery  of^ 
192,  193  ;  introduces  heathen  customs  among  the  Jews,  193  ;  con- 
roiracy  to  murder  him,  194 ;  supplies  the  Jews  with  com  from 
£gypt,  196 ;  buildings  erected  by  Herod,  ib. ;  honoured  by  A^ugustgs, 
and  made  Roman  procurator  of  Syria,  and  overseer  of  the  mines 
of  Cyprus,  197 ;  tyranny  of,  198 ;  repairs  the  tem|de,  ib. ;  releases 
the  Jews  of  part  of  their  taxes,  203  ;  character  of,  208 ;  robs  ths 
sepulchre  of  David,  214 ;  places  a  golden  eagle  over  the  temple, 

215  ;  confines  a  number  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  put  them  to  death, 

216  ;  orders  his  son  to  be  put  to  death,  ib. ;  death  and  final  will  of,  ih 
Herod,  family  of,  iL  199—204. 

Herod  Philip,  ethnarch  of  Batanea,  iL  221 ;  character  and  death  of,  226 
Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  ii.  221 ;  character  of,  228. 
Heiod,  son  of  Aiistobulus  and  brother  of  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalds,  vL  103 
Herodias,  infamous  conduct  of,  iL  227 ;  banishment  and  death  of,  229. 
Herodotus,  the  first  authentic  historian,  commences  writing  on  the  cioso 

of  the  Old  Testament  History,  i,  80. 
Hezekiah,  reign  of,  L  44 
High.priests,  Jewish,  L  197,  200. 

Histoiy,  pagan,  fabulous  beyond  the  era  of  Nebuohadnenar,  L  9»  31 
Holy  Land,  lies  desolate  seventy  years,  L  49 
Hyrcanus,  see  Maccabees, 

I 

Idolatry  univen»l  in  the  da'ys of  Moses,  L  19 ;  degradmgtendency of, 80 - 
Idnmeans,  or  Edomites,  confederate  agaioFt  Isnel,  L  270;  omm  to  be 

a  nation,  ii.  15. 
tgnatios,  martyrdom  of,  by  order  of  Trajan,  iiL  244. 
Infants,  massacre  of  the,  by  Hercd,  omitted  by  JosephnSa  it  319 
Innndatiftn  of  the  Tiber,  u.  57. 
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Irensus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  extract  from,  iiL  248 

Isaiah  xiz.  18-— 25,  false  interpretation  and  accomplishment  oit  L  277. 

Isaiah,  poem  of  Virgil  borrowed  from,  it  230. 

Ishmael  slays  Gedaliah,  i.  48.  ^ 

Israel,  race  of,  special  object  for  which  chosen  by  God,  L  15 ;  exodos 
out  of  Egypt  without  arms,  24 ;  supplied  with  the  armour  of  the 
Egyptians  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  25 ;  disjunction  of,  a  eonspicu- 
ous  sign  bf  their  future  decline,  35.  {See  Jctos.) 

Italian  Republic,  ii.  92. 

Izates,  kixig  of  Adiabene,  a  Jewish  convert,  assists  the  Jews,  ill.  110. 


Jacob,  family  of,  their  wickedness,  and  expediency  of  their  removal  into 
Egypt,  i.  23. 

James  the  less  beheaded  by  order  of  Agrippa,  iiL  105. 

James  the  greater,  death  of,  iii.  136. 

Janus,  temple  of  at  Rome  shut,  ii.  171,  179  ;  iii.  211. 

Jason  buys  the  office  of  high-priest  from  Antfochus,  i.  233,  239  ;  intro- 
duces heathenish  customs,  and  sends  offerings  to  Hercoles,  240 ;  is 
supplanted  by  his  brother  Menelaus,  241 ;  attempts  to  regain  his 
office,  245. 

Jehoiada  saves  king  Joash,  i,  41. 

Jehoram  founds  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  and  establishet 
idolatry,  i.  34. 

Jehu,  wicked  reign  of,  i.  37.  41. 

Jericho,  celebrated  for  its  balm  and  pahn-trees,  given  to  Cleopatra  by 
Antony,  ii.  190. 

Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  iiL  188  ;  claimed  by  Vespasian  as  its  saperioTy 
193. 

Jews,  the  chosen  worshippers  of  the  True  God,  i.  10 ;  not  on  account 
of  their  own  personal  excellence,  15 ;  dispersion  of,  among  the 
heathen,  fitted  for  the  spread  of  true  religion,  16,  17 ;  national  con- 
stitution of,  a  theocracy,  18, 21 ;  fidelity  of  to  the  Persians,  123  ;  nu- 
merous in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  1524 ;  teach  the  Greeks, 
134 ;  mix  freely  with  the  Greeks,  and  learn  their  language,  146t 
159  ;  repair  to  Alexandria,  149 ;  refuse  to  build  the  temple  of  Belus, 
158  ;  signal  deliverance  from  the  fury  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  214 ; 
"  scattered  abroad,"  220  ;  corrupted  by  the  speculative  philosophy 
of  Greece,  238,  243  ;  compelled  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  forsake 
the  law,'  248,  250 ;  supernatural  mterference  in  favour  of,  253 ; 
first  intercourse  with  the  Romans  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  274 ; 
prosperity  or  decline,  according  to  their  regard  or  disregard  for  the 
law  of  God,  275 ;  live  in  prosperity  under  Hyrcanus  I.,  iL  19  ;  super- 
stitious regard  for  the  Sabbath,  29  ;  honoured  by  Julius  Cesar,  131 ; 
necessity  of  being  retained  as  a  nation  till  Christ's  coming,  187 ;  as 
a  nation,  rise  under  Herod,  194;  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
Agrippa,  the  Roman  governor,  202  ;  hatred  of  Herod,  213  ;  make 
a  disturbance  at  the  passover,  217 ;  riot  at  pentecost,  219 ;  petition 
Augustus  to  make  Judea  a  Roman  province,  221 ;  Inoral  degenera- 
tion of,  previous  to  their  final  dispersion,  22i4 ;  moral  and  raligiooi 
character  of,  iii.  7 — 10  ;  opinions  of,  m  the  time  of  Christ,  36«  37 ; 
ignoranco  of  their  teacherB,  39  ;  resist  the  settmg  up  of  the  statne  of 
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Calirala,  86;  om  millioii  of,  in  Esypt  in  Ui«  tinM  nf  Tiberiai: 
enully  penecntod  by  the  goremor  FVacent,  90;  twentr  Uimmum 
enahed  to  death  in  Jerusalem,  112;  state  of,  under  Felix,  116; 


from  Rome  hy  Clandios,  117;  state  of,  under  Nero,  133 ; 
^        final  destouction  by  the  Romans,  171-^193;  devoored  tqr  w3d 

beasts  m  the  theatre,  192 ;  still  expect  a  Messiah,  193. 
Joaiar  appointed  high-priest  hy  Herod,  ii.  216. 
John  the  Baptist,  buth  of,  il  S86  ;  mmistry  of,  iii.  14^ 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  killed  in  the  temple  by  his  hrothar  J^ioa*  L  10^ 
Joseph,  nephew  of  Onias  II.,  anecdote  of,  i.  202. 
Joseph,  husband  of  Msry,  repairs  to  Egypt,  il  212 ;  retmiii  to  Jwdea, 

218 
Josephns,  the  Jewish  historian,  appointed  goremor  of  Galilaa,  iii.  185l 
Josiah,  good  reign  of,  i.  -14,  71. 
JlriM,  prince  of  Nnmidia,  ii.  133, 135. 
Judas  the  robber  infests  Jodea,  iL  219,  232. 
Judas  MaccalMUs,  see  Maeeubeu». 
Judas  Iscariot,  an  evidence  of  Christli  innocence,  iiL  43. 
Jndea,  grioTous  drbugfat  in,  IL  195 ;  reduced  to  a  Roman  pwflnua,  221 ; 

given  to  Agrippa,  iiL  103 ;  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  afais,  107. 
Jngvtha,  il.  87,  89. 

Julia,  infkraous  character  of,  iii.  55 ;  death  of,  61 
Julian  the  apostate's  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Christiaiiiy  SI  1{9* 
Julius,  see  Cesar. 

July,  month  of,  how  so  named,  ii.  182l 
Jupiter  adored  by  the  Romans,  iiL  12: 
Justice  of  God  manifested  in  the  death  of  his  Son,  iiL  M 


Kingdom  of  God,  spiritual  nature  of,  iii.  13,  27,  34—36. 

Kin^i  of  Israel,  account  of,  L  36 ;  God*s  deputiss,  iiL  29 

Brings  of  Judah,  L  38. 

Sings  in  ancient  times,  accounted  heads  of  the  Pagan  luligloai  L  tl. 


Laeedemoniana  daun  kmdred  with  the  Jew^,  L  938 ;  iL  9l 
Laws  of  Moses,  benevolent  nature  of,  iii.  31. 
Law  of  retribution  or  retaliation,  iiL  32, 35. 
Lepidus,  iL  103, 145 ;  humiliation  of,  163. 
liberal  constitution  fust  given  by  Moses,  L  57. 
libo,  8.  account  of,  iiL  61 — 63. 
library,  of  Alexandria,  destruction  of,  L  177. 
Uvia,  wife  of  Octavius,  character  of,  iL  183.  iiL  55,  60. 
Lysimachus  takes  the  title  of  king  of  Thrace,  L  171 ;  nhi  Iha  temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  consent  of  Menelaus,  5242. 

M 

HMcabees,  famQy  of,  L 954 ;  origm  of  the  name,  965:  peoulaiities  of 

the  veign  of,  ib. 
Muooabens,  Judas,  withdraws  with  a  small  company  faito  the  wflder. 

MSB.  L  246 ;  suoeessAil  agaimt  his  enemies,  959—976 ;  purifies 
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the  altar,  261 ;  obtains  a  fayourable  peace,  and  made  ^Temor  of 
the  coantry,  277 ;  applies  to  the  Romaiis  for  help,  260 ;  death  of,  fh, 

Maccabeus,  Jonathan,  succeeds  his  brother  Judas,  i.  281 ;  courted  by 
Demetrius  and  Alexander  Bala ;  assumes  the  puiple,  282 ;  treach- 
erously murdered  by  Tryphon,  287;  monument  erected  to  his 
memory  at  Modin,  u.  6. 

Simon,  brother  of  Jonathan,  elected  high-priest  and  leader  of 

the  Je\7s,  ii.  5 ;  renews  alliances  with  the  Koroans  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, 8,  9  ;  allowed  by  Antiochus  Sidetus  to  coin  money,  10 ; 
overcomes  Condebeus,  who  is  sent  to  rob  Jerusalem,  11 ;  he  and 
his  two  sons  treacherouely  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy 
Abulus,  12 ;  character  of,  ib.  (v 

John  Hyrcanus,  his  son,  succeeds,  ii.  12 ;  is  besieged  in  Jerusa- 
lem, but  obtains  peace  of  Antiochus  Sidetus,  13 ;  subjugates  the 
Idumeans,  15;  sends  an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  ib ;  lays  waste 
Samaria,  17;  conquers  Philistine  and  Galilee,  ib. ;  forsakes  the 
Pharasaical  party,  19:  death  of,  ib ;  character  of,  ibu 

— ^  Aristobulus,  his  son,  succeeds,  ii.  21  ;  murders  his  mother,  ib.. ; 
death  of,  22. 

Jannsus,  his  brother,  succeeds,  ii.  22 ;  cruelty  and  death  of,  33 ; 

Alexandra  bis  wife  administers  the  government  9  years ;  death  of,  25. 

Hyrcanus  II.  high-priest  and  son  of  Jannsus,  ascends  the  throne 

supported  by  the  PiiarL^ees,  ii.  25 ;  returns  to  private  life,  26 ; 
appeals  to  Pompey,  27  ;  restored  to  the  throne  and  high-priesthood 
by  Pompey,  30  ;  mutilated  by  Antigonus,  and  carried  into  Parthia, 
33  ;  returns  to  Jerusalem,  34 ;  death  of,  191 ;  events  in  the  life  of,  ib. 

— — —  Aristobulus,  son  of  Jannaeus,  gains  the  crown  ii.  25  ;  sends  an 
ambassador  to  Pompey,  27  ;  who  sends  him  and  his  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Antigonus,  prisonere  to  Rome,  30;  Antigonus 
escapes  and 'fights  with  Gabinus,  ib. ;  liberated  by  Julius  Cossar, 
ib. ;  poisoned,  ib. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Aristobulus,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by 

the  Parthians,  ii.  33  ;  death  of,  36 ;  and  the  last  of  the  Asmonean 
family. 

Aristobulus,  son  of  Alexander,  made  high-priest,  iL  189 ;  mm* 


dered  by  order  of  Herod,  ib. 
Mscenus,  ii.  155. 

Magi,  slaughter  of  by  the  Persians,  L  85. 
Magi,  the,  ii.  210. 
Maiachi,  time  of,  i.  52. 
Malichus,  ii.  32. 

Manahem,  mock  king  of  Judea,  iii.  180. 
Mancinu9,  ii,  83. 

Marcelius,  son  of  Octavia,  ^isoned,  iii.  53. 
Mariamne,  wife  of  Herod,  li.  34,  35  ;  murder  of,  190,  193, 
Marius,  account  of,  ii.  87,  89 — 96. 
Massinissa,  a  prince  of  Numidia,  ii.  70. 
Maaorites,  i.  67. 

Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  character,  of,  L  137. 
Menelans,  wicked  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  consents  to  the  robbing  of 

the  temple,  i.  241 ;  deposed,  275  ;  put  to  death,  277. 
MegnUna,  cruelty  of,  ii.  230,  231. 
Messiah,  universal  expectation  of,  i.  17. 

23» 
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M0toUin,  ii.  77. 

MinclM  of  Chitfti  don«  openly,  uL  42. 

Mincalooi  gtiU  bestowed  on  the  apostles,  iil  43 ;  and  Vy  them  am  oiluiBi. 

49  ;  die  with  the  apostles,  50. 
Mishna,  the,  or  oral  law,  i.  67,  70. 
Moabites  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  i.  95. 
Mosallem,  the  Jew,  anecdote  of,  i.  169. 
Moses,  laws  of,  an  enlargement  of  the  patriarchal,  L  34 ;  finl  liberal 

constitution,  57 ;  benevolent  nature  of,  iiL  31 ;  only  laws  which 

provided  for  the  poor,  109. 
Mdher  eats  her  child  at  Jerusalem,  iii.  190. 
Myiteries,  nature  of  the  ancient  heathen,  i  81,  83. 

N 

Nebochadneuar  destroys  the  temple,  and  carries  the  Jews  into  caplinty, 
L46. 

Ntetaaibas,  king  of  Eg^^t,  defeated  by  Artazerxes  Ochns,  L  131. 

Kchemiah,  state  of  the  Jews  under,  i.  53,  94,  95. 

Nm»  marries  Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius,  iiL  131 ;  chosen  emperor, 
133 ;  good  conduct  of,  for  five  years,  133 — 137  ;  proceeds  to  every 
qieoies  of  folly  and  cruelty,  139;  attempts  his  mother's  life, 
139 — 143  ;  remorse  of,  143, 144 ;  (Uvorces  Octavia,  and  maniaa 
PoppsBa,  145 ;  fondness  of  racing  and  harping,  148  ;  sets  fire  to  the 
city  of  Itome,  147 ;  biuids  his  golden  palace,  153 ;  conspiracy 
against,  155 ;  performs  as  a  player,  159 ;  proceeds  to  Greece  to 
contend  at  the  games,  161 ;  returns  in  triumphal  prooeoion,  163  ; 
his  death,  166—168. 

Kexo,  a  false,  Oi.  318. 

Nerva,  aooount  of,  iiL  333 ;  death  of,  ib. 

Kicanor,  governor  of  Media,  defeated  by  Selencns,  L  169. 

Nieanor,  sent  by  Demetrius  to  punish  the  Jews,  L  379 ;  death  of,  380. 

Nineveh,  conquered  by  Trajan,  UL  335. 

Noah  and  his  family,  characters  of,  L  13 ;  alive  in  the  days  of  Abim- 
ham,  13. 

Novatian,  iiL  355. 

O 

Octavia,  wife  of  Antony,  and  sister  of  Cesar,  iL  160. 

Octavia,  wife  of  Neio,  iiL  131 ;  divorced,  145 ;  death  of,  lb. 

Oetavtos  Cesar,  account  of,  L  146;  appointed  proprotor,  147;  Joiw 
Antony  and  Lepidos,  147 — 159;  sacrifices  400  senators  to  the 
manes  of  Julius  Cesar,  at  Pemsa,  158  ;  overcomes  Lepidus,  16& ; 
overcomes  Antony  at  Actium,  168, 169 ;  deep  policy  of,  on  beeotn- 
ing  sole  roaster  of  the  Roman  empire,  171 ;  receives  the  name  of 
Augustus,  175 ;  assumes  the  office  of  pontifez  mazimus,  183. 

Old  Testament  completed  in  the  roign  of  Artazerxes,  L  79. 

Onias,  the  high-priest,  coirects  the  Sacred  Canon,  L  197. 

Onias  II.  rsfoses  to  remit  the  tribute  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  I  90L 

Onias  IIL  deposed^  and  his  office  sold  to  Jason,  L  333. 

Onias,  his  son,  flees  to  Egypt,  and  builds  a  temple  there,  L  977 ;  err»* 
neons  interpcetation  of  prophecy  by,  lb. 

Otho,  appointed  emperor,  iiL  301 ;  sensnality  of,  908 ;  death  of, 
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nSttm,  brother  of  Felix,  richee  of,  m.  197. 

PkithiaiiB,  aoooimt  of,  L  193;  n.  33;  defeated  ^  Venditot*  1^  m9^ 

an  embeaiy  to  Ceear  Aaguetiu,  179 ;  conqaeied  by  Trajaii«  iii.  S^ 
FbqI,  travels  of,  ui.  115—117 ;  goei  to  Borne,  133 ;  death  o|,  1$3. 
Pelusenm,  siege  of,  i.  125. 
Pentateach,  Samaritan,  L  97. 
F^rdiccas,  death  of,  1 164. 
Peraepolis,  L  153. 

Pezsians,  their  contempt  of  idols,  1 84. 
Penecution  the  means  of  spreading  Christianity,  iii.  347. 
Peter  cast  into  prison  by  older  of  Agrippa,  iiu  105 ;  death  o^  159. 
Pharaoh,  army  of,  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  I  25. 
Pharisees,  account  of,  L  68 ;  opposed  W  John  Hyicana^  i>*  18 1  |v|di 

tions  of,  enforced  by  his  gnrndson  Hyrcanns  IL,  94. 
Phasael,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  il  31 ;  beats  out  his  own  bcfilii^  (9. 
Pheroras,  brother  of  Herod,  il  197. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  character  of,  1 131, 133. 
PhiUp  II.,  i.  210,  217,  218. 
PhUippi,  battle  of,  iL  154. 

Philoeophers  and  Philosophy,  heathen,  i.  61—91, 199 ;  liL  10, 59€L 
PSate,  character  of,  il  232 ;  attempts  to  rob  the  treasoiy^  S33 ;  depoaad 

by  Vitelliiis,  234 ;  banishment  and  death,  ib. ;  letter  ol  to  Ti|)eriv^ 

235. 
Plato,  philosophy  of,  i.  89,  spread  of,  90. 
Pliny  the  dder  perishes  in  Vesuvius,  iil  212. 
Pliny  the  yonnger's  account  of  the  early  Christians,  iii  23% 
Pompeii  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  iii.  212. 
Pompeiopoiis,  bow  named,  il  109. 
Pompey  marches  to  Jerosalem,  iL  28 ;  takes  it,  and  eateai  the  l^  of 

holies,  29  ;  contrasted  with  Cesar,  101 ;  character  of,  lOX,  107 ; 

magnanimous  conduct  of,  104 ;  subidues  the  piratesi,  109 ;  triumphal 

procession,  110;  governor  of  Spain,  112;  sole  consul,  116;  warn 

with  Ceear,  118—126 ;  battle  of  Pharsalia,  128. 
Pompey's  son  defeated  by  Cesar,  ii.  140;  makes  peace  with  Antony 

and  OcUvius,  160  ;  death  of,  162. 
Poor  denied  the  benefits  of  religious  ritea  in  ancient  times»  L  82. 
Poppssa,  a  Jewish  proselyte,  iil  134 ;  mairied  to  Nero,  145 ;  death*  |$0 
Pope,  or  bishop  of  Rome,  assumed  power  of,  iil  256. 
Posts,  first  introduced  by  Cesar  Augustus,  il  175. 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  takes  Jerusalem  by  treachery,  and  onrriM 

the  inhabitants  captive,  1 166 ;  and,  for  their  fidehty  afteiwaida 

grants  them  equal  privileges  with  the  Greeks,  ib. ;  takes  the  title 

of  king  of  Egypt,  172  ;  era  of,  ib. 
Ptolemy  Piiiladelphus,  reign  of,  1 174—193. 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  reign  of,  1 194 — ^210. 
Ptolemy  Fhilopator,  oharaoter  of,  1 212 ;  peneoutes  the  J«m,  and  «ft* 

deavonrs  to  enter  the  temple,  213. 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  L  217. 
Ptolemy  Philometor  defeated  by  .Asitioohn^  I  234 ;  ai^itad  te  tUm 

^l?m*Tf,  23& 
Plelamy  Evergetes  IL  or  Phyaeon,  set  on  the  throna,  I  984 
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FtolBmy  Macion,  governor  of  Syria,  faYonn  the  Jews,  L  SA 

Ptolemy  Abobui,  baie  murder  and  treachery  by,  iL  13. 

Ptolemy,  brother  of  Cleopatra,  ii  130. 

Pol,  khiff  of  A»yria,  mvadee  Israel,  L  38. 

Pmiio  War,  first,  ii.  52 ;  second,  60 ;  third,  75. 

Purification  and  dedication  of  the  altar  at  Uie  end  of  1260  days,  i.  300. 


^  Rabbine,  arronnoe  of,  L  69,  70. 
Befoimation  cuspels  the  reign  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  iii.  257. 
Beligion,  pagan,  a  corruption  of  the  true,  i.  12 ;  principles  of,  81,  82. 
Religion,  true,  spread  of  by  the  Jews  in  Greece,  i.  102, 187. 
Religion  and  morals,  previous  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  ill  5—10. 
"  Remnant  of  Israel,"  described,  i.  49. 

Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  i.  110,  111 ;  efiects  on  the  Persian  em- 
pire, lis. 

Retribution,  doctrine  of,  taught  by  the  patriarchs,  L  13,  18. 

Romans,  character  of,  before  and  after  their  intercourse  with  Greece, 
L  208,  209 ;  constitute  themselves  governors  of  the  young  king  of 
]B|nrpt,  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  219  ;  effects  of  their  conquest  of  Asia, 
395 ;  letters  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  272,  273 ;  to  Sunon,  ii.  8,  9 ; 
political  character  of,  38  ;  empire,  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel,  39» 
183  ;  legislative  system,  40  ;  traditional  origin,  42  ;  laws  borrowed 
from  G^ece,  45  ;  twelve  tables  of  laws,  48  ;  provide  themselves 
with  a  naval  force,  54 ;  make  peace  with  Carthage,  55 ;  conflict 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  82 ;  claim  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  Spain,  83 ;  agrarian  law  attempted  to  be  introduced, 
84 ;  corruption  of  the  magistrates,  89 ;  senate  obliged  to  sit  in 
Theasalonica,  125 ;  at  Utica,  132 ;  extent  of  the  Roman  republic 
under  the  second  triumvirate,  167, 176 ;  republic  extinguished  under 
Cesar  Augustus,  176 ;  revenue  and  taxes,  177,  178  ;  moral  degra- 
dation of,  160 ;  influence  of  civilization  on  the  subdued  provinces, 
184;  become  acquainted  with  divine  revelation,  186;  licentiousness 
of,  iiL  12 ;  debasement  of,  under  Caligula,  85  ;  numbers  of,  become 
converts  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  113  ;  greatness 
under  Trajan,  227;  roads,  228;  commerce,  230;  mines,  ib.;  in- 
fluence in  spreading  Christianity,  231. 

Rome,  conflagrations  in  the  city,  ii.  57 ;  iii.  147,  213  ;  number  of  citi- 
zens under  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ii.  84 ;  extent  of  buUdings,  ib. ;  men 
of  learning  invited  thither  by  Cesar,  138 ;  great  famine  at,  160 ; 
great  sea-fij^t  in,  iii.  218. 


Sabibufl,  sent  from  Rome  to  manage  the  afiaira  of  Syria,  ii.  218. 

Sacred  Writings,  love  of  Jews  for,  i.  61,  69 ;  genuine  antiquity  of,  62 ; 
coDated  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  61,  65 ;  oiviBions  of,  by  the  Jews, 
62 ;  character  anciently  written  in,  65 ;  transcribers  of,  66 ;  cor- 
rected by  Onias  I.,  197. 

BaeEJfice,  of  diyine  origin,  i.  11. 

Sadoc*  originator  of  the  Sadducees,  L  300. 

Saddnc,  insurrection  of,  ii.  232. 


Stllmt,  the  hiitoriaii,  empioyed  hj  Ceni,  iL  134, 135. 

Saknne,  lister  of  Herod,  ii.  192 ;  malicioiie  diipoation  of»  iL  904 

Samaria,  city  of,  built  by  Omri,  L  36. 

Samaritans,  ancieitt  character  of,  i.  95 ;  character  of  modeiB«  96 ;  pell* 

tkm  Alexander,  151 ;  deny  being  Jews,  247. 
Sanhedrim,  origin  and  account  of,  L  56.  '-' 

Sanl,  oonTerrion  of,  iii.  87 ;  &Bt  who  preached  lo  the  G«i|tilei||  88> 
^Scattered  abroad,"  origin  of  term,  L  220. 
Scriptures,  Greek  Tenion  need  m  synagognes,  i.  61 ;  iil  36. 
Sicarii,  acconnt  of,  iii.  179. 

Scipio,  Pnblins  and  Cneius,  defeated  by  Hannibal,  ii.  63 ;  death  9t»  69^ 
Seipio,  the  younger,  is  sent  to  Spain,  ii.  68 ;  returns  to  Rome  with  nMMh 

treasure,  69 ;  sails  for  Utica,  70 ;  reduces  Carthage,  71. 
Mpio  Paulus  HI.  subdues  and  destroys  Carthage,  ii.  cO. 
g^ipie  Nisica,  advises  peace  with  Carthage,  il  75, 86. 
8«ipie,  figtther^in-law  of  Pompey,  opposes  Cesar,  iL  133. 
Sejanus,  ambition  and  cruelty  of,  iii.  67 — 70 ;  death  of,  74b 
Selencus,  one  of  Alexander's  successors,  recovers  Babfyloilt  i  170  {  mn 

of,  ib. ;  takes  the  title  of  kin^  of  Syria,  171. 
flMeueus,  son  of  Antlochus,  i.  186 ;  dec^th  of,  189. 
Selencus  Callinicus,  i.  195,  203. 
Seleucus  Cen^nus,  i.  211. 
Seleucus  Philopator,  character  of,  L  227 ;  robs  the  temple^  5299 ;  pniw)inti, 

231. 
Seneca,  history  of,  iii.  123, 124 ;  death  of,  158. 
fleptuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  ord^  of  Ptolevpgp  Phila* 

delphus,  IL  103. 
Sertorius,  character  of,  ii.  103 ;  anecdote  of  his  tame  deer,  105l 
Seventy  years  captivity,  conmiencement  of,  disputed,  I  58. 
Shem,  race  of,  alone  retained  the  true  religion,  L  13. 
Shepherd  kings,  supposition  regarding,  L  25,  26. 
Shishak,  kin^r  of  Egypt,  invades  Judah,  L  39. 
Sicily,  occasion  of  the  first  Punic  war,  li  52 ;  decl««4  % 

ince,  56b 
Sidon,  destruction  of,  L  122. 
Signs  seen  in  the  heavens,  i.  231,  244,  272. 
Simon  of  Sidon,  pretends  to  be  a  sen  of  Heradt  U.  SSt 
Simon,  the  magioian,  iii.  235. 
Slave  of  Herod  osorps  the  diadem,  iL  219. 
SaMidis,  the  impostor,  L  76,  85. 
SoaraSes,  phik)S0[Ay  of,  L  86 ;  life  and  death  of,  102 
Spartacus,  insurrection  of,  ii.  106. 
Spintrifls,  iii.  12. 

Stephanus  murders  Domitlan,  ilL  221 
Stoics,  iiL  12. 

Subterraneous  fire  in  Nsssau,  iiL  135L 
Sulpiciu,  P.,  iL  83. 
Sylla,  account  of,  iL  87 — 89. 
Synagogues,  origin  and  description  of,  L  50» 
Syphaz,  prince  of  Nnmidia,  iL  69. 
Syria  xeoeives  a  Roman  goveroor,  It  191. 
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Tmlmadi,  abrardity  of,  L  67. 

Tazquin,  fint  king  of  Rome,  iL  44. 

Temple  destroyed  by  Nebuchadaezzar,  L  46 ;  lebuilt  by  Nehemiah,  94 

adorned  by  Herod,  ii.  195 ;  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  uL  192. 
Temdle  of  Diana  in  Ephesus  bamed  by  Erostratus,  L  131. 
Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of  the,  i.  110 ;  effects  on  the  Penian  empire,  113 
Ten  Tribes,  decline  and  captivity  of,  by  Shalmaneier,  i  38. 
Theocracy  of  the  Jews,  iii.  6. 
Theodosius  the  Great,  iiL  355. 
Theudas  or  Judas,  the  impost<ur,  iiL  108. 
Tiberias  Gracchus,  il  83  ;  death  of,  86. 
Tiberius,  character  of,  iL  183 ;  iiL  53 — 55,  58 ;  a|^K>inted  eqnal  with 

Augustas,  56 ;  satirical  lines  on,  61 ;  encourages  qnes,  63 ;  libeialifty 

of,  65 ;  retires  from  puUic  life,  71 ;  gpTemment  of,  75 ;  habiU  and 

character  of,  77 ;  death  of,  78. 
TQierius,  son  of  Tiberias,  death  of,  iiL  84^ 
TisBaphemes,  Persian  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  L  107,  113* 
Titos,  left  by  bis  father  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  iiL  1^  ;  anxiety  to  saFs 

the  people  and  temple,  190,  193 ;  made  ooUeagne  with  hM  fathar; 

309 ;  character  of,  311 ;  death  of,  313. 
Tower  of  Pharos  destroyed,  L  176. 

Traditions  of  the  heathen,  evidently  derived  from  Noah,  L  13. 
Traditions  of  the  Jews,  L  67,  197. 
Tr^an,  adopted  by  Nerva,  iii.  333 ;  account  of,  333 ;  eonqners  the  Da* 

cians,  334 ;  conquests  of,  334--337  ;  letter  to  Pliny  regarding  the 

Christians,  iiL  338. 
Tribunes,  Roman,  ii.  44,  4S. 
Triumvirate,  first,  iL  111 ;    second,  proscriptions,  confiscations,  and 

murders  of,  148 — 153 ;  new  division  of  the  empire  by,  155,  160. 
TVyphon,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Antioch,  usuxpe  the  power  of  Syria, 

L  385;  murders  Jonathan  the  high-priest  and  Antiochos,  ii^iant 

•on  of  Alexander  Bala,  387 ;  iL  8 ;  death  of,  10. 
Tyre,  magnificence  of  L  144. 

Yams,  governor  of  Syria,  iL  318 — 330. 

Vontidius  Cumanus,  procurator  of  Judea,  iiL  111,  113. 

Vespasian  lands  in  Britain,  iiL  118 ;  appomted  governor  of  Jndea,  187 ; 
appointed  emperor,  188 ;  history  of,  307 ;  elected  by  the 
309 ;  works  miracles  in  Egypt,  ib. ;  character,  310 ;  deatht  311. 

Virginias,  governor  of  Germany,  iiL  164. 

Vitellius,  emperor,  iii.  304 ;  sensuality  of,  305 

Viriathus,  Carthaginian  general,  ii.  83. 

W 

W^d  Dolitical  and  commeroial  state  during  the  age  of  Mo0ei»  L  19L 

X 

XerxM,  defeat  at  Thennopyle,  and  death,  i.  78. 

Z 

_  « 

Zedekiah  defeated  and  deprived  of  sight  by  Nebaohadneixar,  L  4S 
Zoioaster,  i.  85. 
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